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remaiuder  that  of  Silliqf  (Gotha, 
few  iiistaoces,  where,  ibr  xeisons  gi 
has  been  deemed  adviaable  to  deparf 
two  Books,  and  portions  of  others,  arj 
the  late  Br.  Bostock,  who  oontempU 

tlie  entire  work ;  but,  unfurl unately 
science,  he  was  not  pemiitted  to  a 
execution.  I 
Upwards  of  a  hundred  pages  had  be 
the  present  Translator  entered  on  Uil 
had  not  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Bosto 
through  the  press,  some  trifling  overi 

These  are,  for  the  most  part,  corrected' 
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F  E  E  F  A  C  E 


The  only  translation  of  Piiun's  Natubal  Histobt  wliicli 
hiu  hitherto  appeared  in  the  English  language  is  that  bj 
Philemon  Holland,  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  leign 
of  Elizabeth.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Holland's  merit i?, 
as  a  diligent  and  generally  fiiithful  translator^  to  say  that 
his  work  is  tinsiiited  to  the  requirements  of  the  ninete^th 
century. 

In  the  present  translation^  the  principal  editions  of 
Pliny  have  been  carefully  consulted,  and  no  pains  have 
been  spared,  as  a  reference  to  the  Notes  will  show,  tt> 
present  to  the  Mader  the  labours  of  recent  Commentators^ 
among  whom  stands  pre-eminent  the  celebrated  Cuvier.  It 
has  been  a  primary  object  to  bring  to  the  illustration  of  the 
work  whatever  was  afforded  by  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  modem  discoveries  in  science  and  art.  Without  ample 
illustration,  Pliny's  valuable  work  would  want  much  of  tiie 
interest  which  belongs  to  it^  and  present  dificulties  scarcely 
surmountable  by  any  one  who  has  not  made  the  Author  his 
especial  study. 

In  the  first  two  Books,  the  text  of  Hardouin,  as  given  iu 
Lemaire's  edition  (Paris,  1B27),  has  been  followed;  in  the 
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continuation  of  the  "EomanHistory  "o 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  he  judiciously  sus" 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  appoint 
in  Nearer  Spain,  and  not  iniprubablj 
equestrian  rank.  It  was  during  his  sojc 
death  of  his  brother-in-law,  C.  Circiliu 
Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus  (tlie  author  < 
phan;  whom  immediately  upon  his  retui 
adopted, receiving  him  and  his  widowed  i 

Having  been  previously  known 
German  wars,  he  was  admitted  into  | 
most  intimate  friends,  and  obtained  an 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  known,  b"^ 
tures  that  it  was  in  connexion  with  the 
Though  Pliny  was  on  intimate  tenus  a 
whom  he  dedicated  his  Natural  Histo: 
ground  for  the  assertion,  sometimes  nia< 
under  him  in  the  Jewish  wars.    His  ac< 
clearly  shows  that  he  had  never  visited 
was  at  this  period  that  he  published  hia  C 
History  of  Aufidius  Bassus. 

From  the  titles  which  he  gives  to  Titui 
preface,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  his  Natural 
lished  A..D.  77,  two  years  before  his  deatli. 

In  A.D.  73  or  74,  he  had  been  appoir 
praefect  of  the  Eoman  fleet  at  Misenuin,  on 
of  Italy.  It  was  to  this  elevation  tliat  he  i 
death,  somewhat  similar,  it  has  be(»n  rei 
Empedocles,  who  perislied  in  the  crater 
The  closing  scene  of  his  active  life,  siinult 
destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
described  than  in  the  language  emj)loyed 
an  Epistle  to  his  friend  Ta<*itu3  the  histori 
was  at  Misenum,  where  he  was  in  persons 
fleet.  On  the  ninth'  day  before  tlie  calend 
about  the  seventh  hour,  1  p.i^.,  my  mother 
pearance  of  a  cloud  erf  unusual  size  and  sha] 
him.  After  reclining  in  the  sun  he  hi 
bath ;  he  had  then  again  lain  down  and,  ai 
applied  himself  to  his  studies.  Imnied 
*  ninii  Ep.  B.  vi.  Ep.  16.  ^  Xwcnl 
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Caius  Pltnius  Secundus  was  born  either  at  Verona  or 
Novum  Comum\  now  Como,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  year 
A.u.c.  776,  and  a.d.  ^3.  It  is  supposed  that  his  earlier  years 
were  spent  in  his  native  province ;  and  that  he  was  still  a 
youth  wlien  lie  removed  to  Rome,  and  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  grammarian  Ai}ioii.  It  was  in  about  his  sixteenth  year 
that  he  there  saw  Lollia  Paulina^,  as  in  the  following  she 
was  divorced  by  Caligula,  and  it  was  probably  in  his  twen- 
tieth that  he  witnessed  the  capture  of  a  large  fish  at  Ostia, 
by  Claudius  and  his  attendants^,  and  in  his  twenty-second 
that  he  visiited  Africa"*,  Egypt,  and  Greece. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  Plhiy  served  in  Germany  uudtT 
the  legatus  Pomponius  Secundus,  whose  friendship  he  soon 
acquired,  and  was  in  consequence  promoted  to  the  command 
of  an  ala^  or  troop  of  cavalry.  During  his  military  career 
he  wrote  a  treatise  (now  lost)  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Javelin 
by  Cavalry,"  and  travelled  over  that  coimtry'  as  far  as 
the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  besides  visiting  Belgic 
Gaul.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year  he  returned  to  Home, 
and  applied  himself  for  a  time  to  forensic  pursuits,  whicli 
however  he  appears  soon  to  have  abandoned.  About  this 
time  he  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  Pomponius,  and  an 
account  of  the  "AVars  in  Germany,"  in  twenty  books, 
neither  of  which  are  extant.   Though  employed  in  writing  a 

>  The  wagbt  of  testimoiij  inclines  to  the  latter.  The  mere  titles  of 
the  works  whidi  have  been  written  on  the  subject  would  fill  a  volume. 

^  At  a  wedding  feast,  as  mentioned  by  him  in  B.  ix.  c.  58.  She  was 
then  the  wife  of  Caligula.  *  Related  in  B.  ix.  c.  5. 

*  Here  at  Tusdrita,  he  saw  L.  Coisicius,  wlao  it  was  said  had  been 
clian^ed  from  a  woman  into  a  man.  See  B.  vii.  c.  3.  Fhl^on  Tralliauuf 
and  Ausonius  also  refer  to  the  story. 

*  See  B.  vrL  e.  2,  and  B.  zxsL  e.  19. 
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continuation  of  the  "Romanllistory  "of  AufidiusBa^isn?! 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  he  judiciously  suspended  its  public 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  appointed  him  his  procu 
in  Nearer  Spain,  and  not  improbably  honoured  him 
equestrian  rank.  It  was  during  his  sojourn  in  Spain  thi 
death  of  his  brother-in-law,  C.  Caecilius,  left  hia  nephc 
Flinius  Cadcilins  Secundus  (the  author  «  >f  the  Letters)  a 
phan;  whom  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Some,  a.  d.  7 
adopted^ieoeiTing  him  and  his  widowed  mother  under  his 

Haying  been  preiionsly  known  to  Ye^aaian  in 
German  wars,  he  was  admitted  into  the  number  oi 
most  intimate  frienda,  and  obtained  an  appointment  at  ei 
the  natiu*e  of  which  ia  not  known,  but  Bessonico  ooi 
turcs  that  it  waa  in  connexion  with  the  imperial  tnm« 
Though  Pliny  was  on  intimate  terms  also  with  Titui 
whom  he  dedicated  hia  Natural  History,  there  is  I 
ground  for  the  assertion,  aometimee  made,  that  he  sei 
under  him  in  the  Jewish  wan.  Hia  account  of  Palea 
dearly  shows  that  he  had  never  visited  that  country, 
was  at  this  period  that  he  publiahed  hia  Continuation  of 
History  of  Aufidius  Bassus. 

^Vom  the  titles  which  he  gives  to  Titus  in  the  dedicaf 
{)reface,  it  is  pretty  dear  that  his  Xatural  Hiatoiy  was  p 
iished  A^.  77,  two  years  before  hia  death. 

In  JL.D.  73  or  74,  he  had  been  appointed  by  Veapac 
praefect  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  MiseHura,  on  the  western  cc 
of  Italy.  It  was  to  this  elevation  that  he  owed  his  romai 
death,  somewluit  similar,  it  has  been  remarked,  to  that 
Empedoclea,  who  perished  in  the  cra1<  r  of  Mount  jEt 
The  dosing  scene  of  his  actiye  lite,  simultaneously  with 
destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  cannot  be  bet 
described  than  in  the  language  employed  by  his  nephew 
an  Epistle  to  hia  friend  Tacitus  the  hiatorian^ : — M  v  un 
was  at  Misenum,  where  he  w^is  in  perscmal  commana  of  i 
fleet.  On  the  ninth^  day  before  the  caknda  of  September, 
about  the  seventh  hour,  1  p.ic,  my  mother,  observing  the  t 
pearance  of  a  doud  cxf  unusufd  size  and  shape,  mentioiied  it 
him.  After  reclining  in  the  sun  he  had  taken  his  c( 
bath ;  he  had  then  again  lain  down  and,  after  a  slight  repa 
applied  himself  to  bis  studies.  Immediately  upon  nei 
I  SUali  Ep.  B.  fL  Ep.  le.  <  Twentyrfimrlb  Aigmt 
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ing  this,  lie  called  for  his  shoes,  and  ascended  a  spot  from 
wMch  he  could  more  easily  observe  this  remarkable  pbae- 
nomenon.  The  cloud  was  to  be  seen  gradually  rising  up- 
wards ;  though,  from  the  great  distance,  it  w^as  uncertain 
from  which  of  the  mountains  it  arose ;  it  was  afterwards, 
however,  ascertained  to  be  Vesuvius.  In  appearance  and 
shape  it  strongly  resembled  a  tree  ;  perhaps  it  was  more  like 
a  pine  than  anything  else,  with  a  stem  of  enormous  length 
reaching  upwards  to  the  heavens,  and  then  spreading  out  in 
a  number  of  branches  in  every  direction.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  either  it  had  been  carried  upwards  by  a  violent  gust  of 
wind,  and  that  the  wind  dying  away,  it  had  lost  its  com- 
pactness, or  else,  that  being  overcome  by  its  own  weight,  it 
had  decreased  in  density  and  become  extended  over  a  large 
siu-face :  at  one  moment  it  was  Avhite,  at  another  dingy  and 
spotted,  just  as  it  waa  more  or  less  charged  with  earth  or 
with  ashes. 

**  To  a  man  so  eager  as  he  was  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
this  appeared  to  be  a  most  singular  phaenomenon,  and  one  that 
deserved  to  be  viewed  more  closely ;  accordingly  he  gave 
orders  for  a  light  Libumian  vessel  to  be  got  ready,  and  left 
it  at  my  option  to  accompany  him.  To  this  however  I  made 
answer,  that  T  should  prefer  continuing  my  studies ;  and  as 
it  so  happened,  he  hiuiself  had  just  given  nie  i^omething  to 
write.  Taking  his  tablets  with  him,  he  left  the  house.  The 
sailors  stationed  at  lu  tina,  alarmed  at  the  imminence  of  the 
danger — for  the  village  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  sole  escape  was  by  sea — sent  to  entreat  his  assist- 
ance in  i-('S('uing  them  from  this  fri^litful  ])('ril.  Upon  this 
he  instantly  changed  liis  plans,  and  wliat  he  had  already 
begun  from  a  desire  for  knowled<2:c,  he  determined  to  carry 
out  as  a  matter  of  dnty .  He  had  tlu^  gallies  put  to  sea  at  once, 
and  went  on  board  himself,  witli  the  intention  of  rendering  as- 
sistance, not  only  to  Hetina,  but  to  many  other  places  as  well ; 
for  the  whole  ot  this  charming  coast  was  thickly  populated. 
Accordingly  he  made  all  possible  haste  towards  the  spot, 
from  which  others  were  flying,  and  steered  straight  onwards 
into  the  very  midst  of  tlie  danger:  so  far  indeed  was  he 
from  every  sensation  of  fear,  that  he  remarked  and  had 
noted  down  every  movement  and  every  change  that  was  to 
be  obseived  in  the  appearance  of  tins  ominous  eruption. 


The  ashes  were  now  feUiiig  fast  upon  the  vesnels,  ! 

and  more  and  more  thickly  the  nearer  tiiej  approaefi< 
shore;  showers  of  pumice  too,  intermingled  with 
stones,  calcined  and  broken  by  the  action  of  the  fii 
the  sea  suddenly  retreated  from  the  shore,  where  the  i 
of  the  mountain  rendered  landing  quite  impOHsible. 
hesitating  for  a  moment  whether  or  not  to  turn  back, 
the  pilot  strongly  advising  him  to  do  so  : — "  Fortune  fa 
ilje  bold'/'  said  lie,  "  conduct  me  to  Pomponianus.'* 
ponianus  was  then  at  Stabia%  a  place  that  lay  on  the 
t^ide  of  tlie  bay,  fnr  in  tliose  parts  the  shores  are  win 
and  as  tliey  gradually  trend  away,  the  sea  forms  a  uu 
of  little  creeks.    At  this  spot  the  danger  at  pre.^eiit  wa 
iiiuuinent,  l)ut  still  it  eouJd  be  seen, and  bm  it  apix  aied  I 
approachiiii^  nearer  and  nearer,  Punipouiimuji  had  on; 
his  baggage  on  board  the  ships,  determined  to  tali 
flight,  if  the  wind,  whieh  liappened  to  be  blowintr  the  c: 
way,  should  chance  to  lull.   The  wiiul,  being  ii;  ilii.-  ijua 
was  extremely  favourable  to  his  passage,  and  my  unrle  i 
arriving  at  8tal)ia%  embraced  his  anxioui^  friend,  and  die 
best  to  restore  his  courage  ;  and  the  better  to  re-a4*a>ure 
by  evidence  of  his  own  sense  of  their  sal'ety,  he  requested 
servants  to  conduct  him  to  the  bath.  After  bathing  he  i 
his  place  at  table,  and  dmed,  and  that  too  in  high  sjjirir- 
at  all  events,  what  equally  show  s  his  strength  of  iiiiiid,  ^ 
every  outward  appearance  of  being  so.    In  the  mean  t 
vast  sheets  of  flame  and  large  bodies  of  fii-e  were  to  be  s 
arising  from  Mount  Vesuvius;  the  glare  and  brilliaiit;^ 
which  were  beheld  in  bolder  relief  as  the  shades  of  ni 
eame  on  apace.   My  uncle  how^ever,  in  order  to  ealiii  il 
feai's,  persisted  in  saying  that  this  wa^  onlv  the  hght  gi' 
by  some  villages  which  had  been  abandoned  hy  the  nisi 
in  their  alann  to  the  flames :  after  which  he  retired  to  n 
and  soon  fell  fast  asleep  :  for  his  respiraticju,  which  with  1 
was  heavy  and  loud,  in  consequence  of  his  cdrpuieiioCN  \ 
distinctly  heard  by  the  servants  who  were  keeping'  wah  li 
the  door  of  the  apartmont.    The  courtyard  which  led  to 
apartment  had  now  become  lilied  with  cinders  and  pmm. 
stones,  to  «uch  a  degree,  that  if  he  had  remaiiu'd  any  1>h<. 
ia  the  room,  it  would  have  b. cu  ([uiie  impossible  hv  lum 

1  "  f'ortei  ibrtuua  juTSk" 
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leave  it.  On  being  awoke  he  immediately  arose,  and  I6« 
joined  Pomponianus  and  the  others  who  had  in  the  mean- 
while been  sitting^  up.  They  then  consulted  together  whe- 
ther it  would  be  better  to  remain  in  the  house  or  take  their 
chance  in  the  open  air ;  as  the  building  was  now  rocking  to 
and  fro  from  the  >nolent  and  repeated  shocks,  while  the  wallSj 
as  though  rooted  up  firom  their  very  foundations,  seemed 
to  be  at  one  moment  carried  in  this  direction,  at  another 
in  that.  Having  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  they  were 
now  alarmed  at  the  showers  of  light  calcined  pumice-stones 
that  were  falling  thick  about  them,  a  risk  however  to  which 
as  a  choice  of  evils  they  had  to  submit.  In  taking  this  step 
I  must  remark  that,  while  with  my  uncle  it  was  reason  tn« 
umphing  over  reason,  with  the  rest  it  was  only  one  fear 
getting  the  better  of  the  other.  Taking*  the  precaution  of 
placing  pillows  on  their  heads,  they  tied  them  on  with  towels, 
by  way  of  protection  against  the  fiOling;  stones  and  ashes 
It  was  now  day  in  other  places,  though  there  it  was  stiU 
night,  more  darK  and  more  profound  than  any  ordinary  night ; 
torches  however  and  various  lights  in  some  measure  served 
to  dispel  the  gloom.  It  was  then  determined  to  make  for 
the  shore,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  sea  would  now  admit 
of  their  embarking ;  it  was  found  however  to  be  still  too 
stormy  and  too  boisterous  to  allow  of  their  makine  the  at- 
tempt. Upon  this  my  undo  lay  down  on  a  sail  vmich  had 
been  spread  for  him,  and  more  than  once  asked  for  some 
cold  water,  which  he  drank ;  very  soon  however,  the^  were 
alarmed  by  the  flames  and  the  sulphurous  smell  which  an- 
nounced their  approach,  uponwhich  the  others  at  once  took  to 
flight,  while  my  uncle  arose  leaning  upon  two  of  the  servants 
for  support.  Upon  making  this  effort,  he  instantly  fdl  to 
the  ^ound ;  the  dense  vapour  having,  I  imagine,  stopped  the 
respiration  and  suffbcatea  him ;  for  his  chest  was  naturally 
weak  and  contracted,  and  often  troubled  with  violent  palpi- 
tations. When  day  was  at  last  restored,  the  third  after  tiie 
dosing  one  of  his  existence,  his  body  was  found  untouched 
and  without  a  wound ;  there  was  no  change  to  be  perceived 
in  the  clothes,  and  its  appearance  was  rather  that  of  a  per- 
son asleep  than  of  a  corpse.  In  the  meantime  my  mother 
and  myself  were  at  Misenum — ^that  however  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  story,  as  it  was  only  your  wish  to  know  th< 
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details  cuimccUMl  wiili  iiis  death.    1  slirill  theri'fore  d 
a  concluaion.    The  only  thing  tliat  1  shall  add  is  thi 
ranee  that  T  have  tmthfiillv  ri  lati-d  all  these  t'ju-ts.  ,>t 
I  was  (  iiln  r  an  eye-witJiess  iiivsi-lt',  ur  heard  tht  rji 
time  of  ifirir  oceurreiiee.  a  mriod  when  they 
likely  to  be  correetlv  relateM.    Vou  of  eourfie  wili 
STieh  ])(iiiits  n««  yon  niav  think  the  moM  imjmrtant. 
IS  one  thing  to  write  a  letter,  an(»t  h<T  fn  ^^  rite  liistorT; 

thing  to  write  ibr  a  iriend,  aaotlit;r  tu  wnU^  for  thib  p 

Farewell." 

Of  the  mode  of  life  pursued  hy  Pliny,  and  of  the  r 
his  works,  an  equally  interest inLj  aeronnt  has 
served  by  his  nephew,  in  an  Kpistle  atJdressi'd  to  .M, 
We  enTinot  more  appropriately  eonidnde  than  ])y  [t/n 
ing  this  E])istle  to  the  reader:— *'  1  am  hi<;hly  gmtirit 
find  that  von  read  the  works  of  mv  nneh'  Avith  nn 
degree  of  attentii)n  as  to  feel  a  desnv  to_p(»s<r^^  * 
all,  and  tliat  w  ith  this  view  \  on  iiKpnre,  WHriat  are 
names?  I  will  perform  the  dnties  of  an  index  then: 
'  not  content  with  that,  will  stale  in  what  order  tliev 
written :  for  even  that  is  a  kind  of  information  which  is  b 
means  undesirable  to  those  who  are  devoted  to  literary 
suits.    His  first  composition  was  a  treatise  *  on  the  u> 
the  Javelin  by  Cavalry,*  in  one  Book.    This  he  comjx 
with  equal  diligence  and  ingenuity,  while  he  was  iu  c 
maud  of  a  troop  of  horse.    His  seeond  work  was  the  ' 
of  Q.  Pomponiiis  Secundus,'  in  two  Books,  a  person  by  wl 
he  had  been  particularly  beloved. — These  books  he  coinp( 
as  a  tribute  which  was  justly  due  to  the  memory  of  liis 
ceased  friend.    Hk  ndtt  work  was  twenty  Books  on  * 
Wars  in  Qennany/  in  which  he  has  compiled  an  aceoun 
all  the  wars  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  with  the  jpec 
of  that  country    Thia  he  had  be^un  w  hile  aemng 
Gennany,  having  been  recommended  to  do  so  in  a  drei 
Por  in  hia  aleep  he  thought  that  the  figuie  of  Dm 
"Nero*  stood  by  him — ^the  same  Dnuna^  who  after 
moat  extenaiTe  oonqoeata  in  that  oountiy,  there  met 

^  B.  iii.  Ep.  &. 

*  Vero  Cbiidra8l>nwas,«hefl<mflf  lifi^ 
gll■(1;l^^.   Ho  \\  :is  the  father  of  the  EiDpoor  dindioi^  lad  dkd  ia  C 
maaj  cftheciecUaf  aiMddieiiL 
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death*  Commending  liia  memory  to  Pliny's  attentiTe  care, 
DrusuB  conjured  him  to  rescue  it  from  the  decaying  effect 
of  oblivion.  Next  to  theee  came  his  three  books  entitled  *  The 
Student '\  divided,  on  accoimt  of  their  great  size,  into  six 
volumes.  In  these  he  has  given  instructions  for  the  training 
of  the  orator,  from  the  cradle  to  his  entrance  on  public 
life.  In  the  latter  years  of  Nero's  reign,  he  wrote  ei^ht 
books, '  On  Difficulties  in  the  Latin  Tianyiage' that  bemg 
a  period  at  which  every  kind  of  study,  in  anj  way  free-spoken 
or  even  of  elevated  style,  would  have  been  rendered  dangeiv 
ous  by  the  tyranny  that  was  exercised.  His  next  work  was 
his  *  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Aufidius  Bassus,'  in 
thirty-one  books ;  after  which  came  his  ^  Natural  History/ 
in  tmrty-seven  books,  a  work  remarkable  for  its  comprehen- 
siveness and  erudition,  and  not  less  Taried  than  Nature  her- 
self.  You  will  wonder  how  a  man  so  occupied  with  business 
could  possibly  find  time  to  write  such  a  number  of  volumes, 
many  of  them  on  subjects  of  a  nature  so  difficiilt  to  be 
treated  of.  You  will  oe  even  more  astonished  when  you 
leam,  that  for  some  time  he  pleaded  at  the  bar  as  an  advo- 
cate, that  he  was  only  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of  ' 
his  death,  and  that  the  time  that  intervened  was  equally  i 
trenched  upon  and  frittered  away  by  the  most  weighty  duties 
of  business,  and  the  marks  of  fiivour  shewn  him  by  princes. 
His  genius,  however,  was  truly  quite  iilcredible,  his  zeal  ' 
indefatigable,  and  his  power  of  application  wonderful  in  the  ^ 
extreme.  At  the  festival  of  the  Yulcanalia*,  he  began  to 
ait  up  to  a  late  hour  by  candle-light,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting^  the  stars,  but  with  the  object  of  pursumg  his 
studies ;  whilo,  in  the  winter,  he  would  set  to  work  at  the 
seventh  hour  the  nieht,  or  the  eighth  at  the  very  latest, 
often  indeed  atthe  sixUi*.  By  nature  he  had  the  fiMmlly  of 
bemg  able  to  fidl  asleep  in  a  moment ;  indeed,  slumber  would 
sometimes  overtake  him  in  his  studies,  and  then  leave  him 
just  as  8uddeDl7,  Before  daybreak,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  &iperor  Vespasian,— for  he,  too,  was  one  who 
made  an  excellent  use  of  his  nights, — and  then  betook  him- 

>  **  Shicliosus."    This  work  lias  perished. 

'  "  Do  Dubia  Sermone."   A  few  scattered  frae^inents  of  it  stiU  Burrtfet 

'  23rd  of  August.  ^  For  astrological  presages. 

•  ^  midirinter,  this  boor  would  answer  at  &m»  (o  our  nudni^t. 


m  ufi  Am  wBmves  ov  nnrr. 

wM  to  the  dutieB  with  wUdi  he  waa  eharged.  On  I 
turn  home,  he  deroted  all  the  time  which  was  atzll  remi 
to  ftady.  TUmff  an  early  repast,  after  the  old  Ih 
Hght,  and  easjr  of  digestkm,  in  the  summer  time,  if  i 
any  leisuie  to  spate,  he  would  lie  down  in  the  sun- 
wmle  some  hook  was  lead  to  Um,  he  himaelf  mnkinf^ 
and  extracts  in  the  mesnwhile;  flor  it  waa  his  habit  tiv 
read  anything  wi^ut  making  extraets,  it  being  a  max 
his,  tiiat  there  is  no  book  so  Md  but  that  some  good  m 
got  out  of  iL  After  thus  enjojring  the  sunshine,  he  \ 
fallr  took  a  eoldhath ;  sfter  whidi  he  would  sit  dowr 
sligttt  repsst,  snd  liien  take  a  short  nap.  On  awakis 
though  ano^ier  day  had  now  eommeneed,  he  would  i 
till  the  hoar  tor  the  eraunff  meal,  daring  which  some 
was  generally  read  to  him,  he  making  comments  on  it 
earsory  maimer.  I  lememher,  on  one  occasion,  a  fiiei 
his  intemqptmg  the  reader,  who  had  given  the  wrong 
nunciation  to  aome  words,  and  making  him  go  oTer  t 
amn«   ^  You  understood  him,  didnH  you     aatd  my  m 

Tei^''  aaid  the  other.  Why,  then,  did  you  make  his 
over  it  again  P  Through  this  mtemiption  of  yours,  we  ] 
lost  more  than  ten  lines."  So  thrifty  a  manager  was  h 
time  I  hi  summer  he  rooe  from  the  etening  meal  hy  t 
light ;  and,  in  winter,  during  the  first  hour  of  the  nig 
jiuit  as  though  there  had  be^  some  law  whidi  made  it  o 
pulsory  on  mm  to  do  so.  This  is  how  he  Hved  in  the  mi 
of  his  employments,  snd  the  bustle  of  the  dty.  Whei 
retirement  in  the  oounby,  the  time  spent  in  the  bath  i 
the  only  portion  that  was  not  sDotted  by  ium  to  stu 
When  I  say  in  the  batib,  I  mean  while  he  wm  in  the  wat 
for  while  his  body  was  being  scraped  with  the  strigil  a 
rubbed,  he  eithar  had  some  ^x>k  read  to  him,  or  else  woi 
dictate  himself.  While  upon  a  journey,  as  though  relie? 
from  every  other  care,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  i 
thing  else.  By  his  side  was  his  secretary,  with  a  book  a: 
tablets  ;  and,  in  the  winter  time,  the  secretarj  's  hands  we 
protected  by  gloves,  that  the  severity  of  theweatfier  img 
not  deprive  hia  master  for  a  single  moment  of  his  senict 
It  was  for  this  reason  also  that,  when  at  Eome,  he  vcii 
never  move  about  except  in  a  litter.    1  reini'iuber  that  ( 

'  At  midwinter^  thu  wuuid  be  between  ais  and  seTen  in  the  erening 
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one  occasion  he  found  fault  with  me  for  walking — "  You 
might  haye  ayoided  losing  all  those  hours,"  said  he ;  for  he 
k)OKed  upon  eyery  moment  as  lust  which  was  not  devoted  to 
study.  It  was  by  means  of  suck  unremitting  industry  as 
this  that  he  completed  so  many  works,  and  left  me  160 
volumes  of  notes*,  written  extremely  small  on  both  sides, 
which  ,  in  fact  renders  the  colle<^tion  doubly  Toluminous. 
He  himself  used  to  relate,  that  when  he  was  procurator  in 
Spain,  he  might  have  parted  with  his  common-place  book  to 
Largius  Lidnius  for  400,000  sesterces ;  and  at  that  time  the 
collection  was  not  so  extensive  as  afterwards.  When  you. 
come  to  think  of  how  much  he  must  have  read,  of  how  much 
he  has  written,  would  you  not  really  suppose  that  he  had 
never  been  engaged  in  business,  and  had  never  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  princes  ?  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  you 
hear  what  labour  he  expended  upon  bis  studies,  does  it  not 
almost  seem  that  he  has  neither  written  nor  read  enough  p 
For,  in  fact,  what  pursuits  are  those  l^at  would  not  have 
been  interrupted  by  occupations  such  aa  his  P  While,  again, 
what  is  there  that  such  imremittin^  perseverance  as  his 
could  not  have  effected  P  I  am  in  uie  habit,  therefore,  of 
laughing  at  it  when  peqple  call  me  a  studious  man, — ^me 
who,  in  comparison  with  him,  am  a  downright  idler ;  and 
yet  I  devote  to  study  aa  much  time  as  my  public  engaee- 
inents  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  duties  to  my  friends  on  tiie 
other,  will  admit  of.  Who  is  there,  then,  out  of  all  those 
who  have  devoted  their  whole  life  to  literature,  that  ought 
not,  when  put  in  comparison  with  him,  to  quite  blush  at  a 
life  that  would  almost  appear  to  have  been  deyoted  to 
slothfulness  and  inactivity?  But  my  letter  has  already 
exceeded  its  proper  limits,  for  I  had  originally  intended  to 
write  only  upon  the  subject  as  to  which  you  made  inquiry, 
the  books  of  his  eompomtion  that  he  left.  I  trust,  however, 
that  these  particulars  will  prove  no  leas  pleasing  to  you  than 
the  writings  themselves ;  and  that  they  will  not  only  induce 
you  to  peruse  them,  but  excite  you,  by  a  feeling  of  generous 
emulation,  to  produce  some  work  of  a  similar  natore.— 
PareweU." 

Of  all  the  works  written  by  Fliny,  one  only,  the  'Historia 
Naturalis '  has  survived  to  our  times.   This  work,  howeveri 

1  "  Electoruiii  Commentarii," 


k  not  *  'Natotl  Hklory*  in  the  mo(!em  Moppta 
the  tirm,  but  rather  ft  Tast  Euoyclopedb  of  micien  t 
ledge  and  belief  upoa  almost  oreiy  known  iulgect' 
1ms  varied  than  Natmo  hcfioif/*  as  his  nepliow  m; 
eoin{Nnie8,  within  the  eompass  of  tliirtj-seven  book% 
matten  of  importanoe^  ooileoted  from  about  2000 
(nearly  all  of  which  have  now  perished),  the  works,  at 
hinierif  itetes,  of  100  writers  of  aalharitj;  togetbe 
A  imA  munber  of  additional  matton  nnkno^Tn  t  o  tho 
thonlm,  and  many  o£  them  the  results  of  him  own 
xience  and  obserfaition'  Hardoaiii  Imn  dniwn  up  a 
logue  of  the  anthova  quoted  hj  Plinj;  tkegr  nmoii 
nuTiiber  to  between  400  and  600. 
^Thm  Mkmiaag  ia  a  brief  aketeli  of  the phnoC  tibia  won 
monument  of  human  industry.  After  a  dedicatory  Epii 
aS*tta,£9UowodbT  m  talile  of  oontoota  of  iha  other  Booka, 
.togeliier  fbrm  the  Krst  Book,  the  anthor  nrooeeda  t 
an  aeooont  of  ^e  prarailing  notiona  as  to  we  uniTera 
eartiiy  the  flan,  the  noon,  tb  alaiai  and  the  DMm  ranar 
propertiea  of  the  etomenta  (partm  mmhrnw).  He  then  j 
on  to  a  geogm^hical  d^^sription  of  the  &oa  of  the  ear 
known totMaacifinta.  Aftt^theGbograplnrooiiieawhal 
in  strict  propriety  be  tanned  **  Natuwd  Hntor,"  incli 
a  history  of  man,  replete  indeed  with  marrels,  but  i 
eatinff  inthehigheafc  deme.  Hnrinff  mentioned  at  o 
derable  lengUi  the  lana^aniniakir  liahea^  Urda,  and  ini 
he  pasaea  on  to  Botany,  whieh  in  ita  Taiioua  aapecti 
eaapnoB  the  larger  ^oction  of  the  woik.  At  the  Mme  i 
in  aoeordanoe  witk  Ua  eempfahenHve  phn,  thia 
tnoindea  n^aat  amoant  of  information  on  nnmerooa  aolj 
tiie  oahare  of  the  eereala  and  the  mannfiwtinee  of  oil,  v 
jMmer  (pappw),  and  nnmarova  olher  articlaa  of  daily 
Aner  treabng  at  oonaideiible  length  of  Msdiesl  Bot 
1m  woeeeda  to  apeak  of  medieamenta  derired  from  theha 
body,  from  whidi  he  brandiea  off  into  diacqasiona  on 
hiatory  of  medicinis  and  mafific,  whieh  last  he  looks  npoc 
an  ofiahoot  from  the  medieal  art;  and  he  takes  this  op 
tanitj  of  touching  npon  many  of  the  then  cuneut  supei 
tiona  and  notiona  on  astrology.  He  eondudeB  this  port 
qt  loB  wosk  with  an  aoeoimt  of  the  medicinal  propertie 
wknawatera  and  of  tlMae  of  flahea  and  otiierayistic  snim 
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He  then  presents  us  with  a  treatise  on  Mineralogy,  iu 
which  he  has  accumulated  overy  possible  kind  of  inibrnK 
ation  lelatiye  to  the  use  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
other  metals ;  a  subject  which  not  unnaturally  leads  him 
into  repeated  digressions  relative  to  money,  jewels,  plate, 
statues,  and  statuaries.  Mineral  pigments  n^  occupy  his 
attention,  with  many  interesting  notices  of  the  great  painters 
of  Greece ;  from  which  he  passes  on  to  the  various  kinds  of 
stone  and  materials  employed  in  building,  and  the  use  of 
marble  for  the  purposes  of  sculpture,  including  a  notice  of 
that  art  and  of  uie  most  eminent  sculptors,  OSie  last  Book 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  gems  and  precious  stones,  and 
concludes  with  an  eulogium  on  his  native  country,  as  alike 
distinguished  for  its  fertility,  its  picturesque  beauties,  and 
the  natural  endowments  and  high  destinies  of  its  people. 

Prom  the  writings  of  Pliny  we  ^ther  of  course  a  large 
amoimt  of  information  as  to  his  opinions  and  the  constitution 
of  his  mind.  His  credulity,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  great  in 
the  extreme ;  though,  singularly  enoijigh,  he  severely  taxes  the 
Greeks  with  the  same  failing^  Were  we  not  assured  irom 
other  sources  that  he  was  eminentiy  successful  in  life,  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  opulence,  and  honoured  with  the  fiivour  and 
confidence  of  princes^  the  remarks  which  he  frequently 
'  makes  on  human  life,  in  the  Seventh  Book  more  especially, 
would  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  disap- 
pointed man,  embittered  against  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
oissatisfied  with  the  terms  on  which  the  tenure  of  life  is 
granted  to  us.  He  opens  that  Book  with  a  prefiEUse  replete 
with  querulous  dissatisfaction  and  repinings  at  the  lot  of 
man— the  only  'tearfiil'  animal — ^he  says'.  He  repines  at 
the  helpless  and  wretched  condition  of  the  infant  at  the 
moment  it  is  ushered  into  life,  and  the  numerous  pains  and 

*  B.  viii.  c.  34.  His  acrimony  may  however,  in  this  instance,  have 
outstripped  his  discretion.  Thougii  indebted  to  them  for  by  far  the  larg- 
est amount  of  liis  infonnation  on  ahnoat  every  subject,  he  seems  to  liave 
had  a  strong  aTeraion  to  the  Greeks,  and  repeatedly  ehai^  ^^h 
Inag,  yicioiisness,  boastuig,  and  vanity.  See  B.  ii  o.  1 12 ;  B.  ill.  c.  6 ; 
fi.  V.  c.  1 ;  B.  XT,  c.  5  ;  B.  xix.  c.  26  ;  B,  xxviii.  c.  29 ;  B.  xxxvii.  c.  74. 

'  Of  Vespasian  and  Titus  for  certain ;  and  probably  of  ^ero,  who 
appointed  him  "procurator  Ca'snri^"  in  Spain. 

•  Even  on  that  point  he  contradicts  liimself  in  the  next  Book.  See 
B«  TiiL  e.  19,  and  64,  in  reference  to  the  lion  and  tho  horse. 


xvSi  hutm  in>  wBirniM  oar  nJMt. 

▼io0i  tp  which  it  is  doomed  to  be  ■ubjeet.—liaii*^  lii 
to  diaeaae  ii  with  him  » thmiih  in  Hm  ooaDom j  of  u 
— VAf**  he  eftye,  ^'thie  gift  ot  ofttm,  howOTor  k 
may  be»  it  bat  too  imoortHn  and  too  firail ;  to 
even  to  whom  it  is  most  largely  granted,  it  is  dealt  out 
a  spaging  and  niggardly  haiia»  if  wo  only  ^ink  of  otctni 
Aawocannot  hmlifeonoar  owntsams,  hadooa  not  i 
it  wcMj  of  oar  aoeqptaneai  and  nMire  ^an  onoo  o^pi 
his  opinMmtiiatthaaoonarwoaioiidof  it  tiia  better, 
denoimth  he  looks  npon  aa  a  leniavlDdi^ 
the  same  time,  aa  the  gmteat  Ueasing  ti^ 
ns*:  and  when  he  mentiona  oassa  ofieaaacttatioa^  it  ia 
to  tndnlfle  in  the  ooeraloiia  eom|daint^  that^  ^  eipoaed  i 
is  by  faisnrth  to  the  eafirieeaof  nNrtiine»  man  oan  be  ee 
(rf nothing;  no»  not  Ofsn  hia  own  desithV'  Though 
thing  but^  an  jl^ioaiean,  in  the  modem  aoosytation  oi 
worC  he  asema  to  hafe  held  somoi  at  least,  of  the  ti 
of  I^eorus,  in  xofaranee  to  Ae  immortality  of  the  i 
Whemr  he  supposed  that  the  sod,  at  the  moiaent  of  di 
is  vesolved  into  its  previoas  stoma  or  oonatitaent  eleuM 
hedoesnotinfimus;  but  he  statea  it  as  hia  belief^ 
after  death  thesoalhMiminoteeiistennethanithadbe 
bitth;  that  allnotaona  of  immoEtality  are  a  mere  delosii 
and  that  the  very  idea  of  a  fatnve  edstenoe  is  ridieol 
and  apoils  that  greatest*  blessing  of  natoie— 4eath. 
certainly  speaka  of  shoets  or  apparitions^  seen  after  dei 
but  these  he  jnobably  looked        m  eBoeptiimai  oasei 
indeed  he  believed'  in  the  stotiea  which  he  quotes,  of  wl 
we  have  no  prooft,  or  lather,  indeed,  nresumptive  nrool 
theeontmir;  for  some  of  them  heeatla   magna* mbul 
taa/*  ^  most  ftbokma  tales." 
In  relation  to  human  inveotionsb  it  is  wortl^  of  remi 

>  See  B.  vii.  c.  51 . 

*  "Sumnia  vitie  rclicitas.**  B.  c.  64.  •  B.  rii.  e.  5S. 
<  He  loses  no  opportunity  of  iuTeighing  against  luxury  and  MriiiiUii 

*  The  quettioii  m  to  *  fuaM  <mtBMB  heoidb  ^'Mnwrni  Mnbag 
auidditte  about  the  MaoM.**  B.^iLaSO*  •SMB.mo. 

*  We  have  atvesdy  leen  that  in  his  earlier  jeait  he  was  wramod  i 
Tisinn  by  Dnrsns  to  writ«  the  hi?tor\'  of  tVi<»  wnrn  in  Orrmany ; 
there      a  vii^f  diirereuce  bctwt't'Ti  pavini:  atT»'ntii)n  1o  tlir  suggestion 
a  dreaui,  and  beliuving  in  the  iiomoi'taii  ^'  ot  tlie  soul,  or  the  exialetio 
daaambodied  spinta.  *  B.  fii  o.  6I» 
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HuA  he  itates  that  the  fifst^  iMng  in  which  mankind  agreed, 
was  the  uaeof  the  Ionian  alphabet;  the  aeeond,  the praetioe 
of  shaying'  the  beaid.  and  the  emplovmeat  of  baarbera  $  and 
the  tiiiid,  the  diraion  of  time  into  hours. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  eondude  this  review  of 
the  Life  and  Works  of  Plinj,  than  hj  quoting  the  opinions 
of  two  of  the  most  eminent  philosophero  o£  modem  times, 
Buffon  and  Cuvier;  though  the  former,  it  must  be  admitted, 
has  spoken  of  him  in  somewhat  too  hu;h  terms  of  commen- 
dation, and  in  instituting  a  comparison  between  Hiny 's  work 
and  those  of  Aristotle,  mu  placed  in  juxtaiKmtion  th 
of  two  men  who,  beyond  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  had 
no  characteffistics  in  common. 

<<Fliny,**  says  Buffon*,  "has  worked  upon  a  plan  wh^ch 
is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Aiistotie,  and  not  im- 
probably too  eztensiTe.  He  has  made  it  his  object  to  em* 
orace  every  subiect ;  indeed  he  would  appear  to  have  taken 
the  measure  of  Nature,  and  to  have  found  ner  too  contracted 
for  his  aqiansive  ^nius.  His  *  Natural  History,*  inde^ 
pendentij  of  that  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  includes 
an  account  of  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  of  medidne,  com- 
merce, navigation,  the  Hberal  and  mechanical  arts,  the 
origin  of  usages  and  customs,  in  a  word,  the  history  of  all  the 
natural  sciences  and  all  the  arts  of  human  invention.  What, 
too,  is  still  more  astonishing,  in  each  of  these  departments 
Pliny  shows  himself  equally  great.  The  grandeur  of  his 
ideas  and  the  dignity  of  his  style  confer  an  additional  lustre 
on  the  profoundness  of  his  erudition ;  not  only  did  he  know 
all  that  was  known  in  his  time,  but  he  was  also  gifted  with 
that  comprehensiveness  of  view  which  iu  some  measure  mul- 
tiplies knowledge.  He  had  all  that  delicacy  of  perception 
upon  which  depend  so  materially  both  elegance  and  taste, 
and  he  communicates  to  his  readers  that  freedom  of  thoujSjht 
and  that  boldness  of  sentiment,  which  constitute  the  true 
germ  of  philosophy.  His  work,  as  \  aried  as  Nature  herself, 
always  paints  her  in  her  most  attractive  colours.  It  is,  so  to 
say,  a  compilation  from  all  that  had  been  written  before  his 

>  B.  vii.  c.  r>8,  59,  60. 

'  Mankind  must  surely  have  agreed  before  thi«  in  making  the  iaatm* 
ments  employed  in  shaving. 

*'  Di&cours  Premier  slu'  i'Hiatoire  ^saturelie." 
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time  :  a  record  of  all  that  was  excellent  iHf  imeful ;  bi 
record  has  in  it  feature  so  grand,  this  compilaticm  co 
matter  grouped  in  a  manner  novel,  that  it  is  prefera 
most  of  the  cmgtnid  wcrka  that  treat  xqfm  abniiar  suhj 
The  judgment  pronoimced  by  Oavur  on  Pliny's 
though  somewhat  k^s  hiiifhly  cokiored,  awwds  to' it  t 


The  mak  of  ?]  i Hy  V  aaya  he> "  is  one  of  the  most  pr 
mouumenta  tiiat  have  oome  down  to  ua  from  ancient 


neoessary  to  regard  it  in  aeveral  points  of  ^new— wii 
ferenoe  to  the  plan  proposed^  the  facts  stated,  an> 
style  employed.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  writer 
iilimense  extent — it  ia  his  object  to  write  not  met 
Natural  Histatj  in  our  restricted  sense  of  the  tern 
an  account  merely,  more  or  loss  ^  ^liled,  of  animaki  p 
«nd  minenila,  but  a  work  which  embamoea  astronomy, 
sics,  geography,  agriculture,  commerce,  medkiue,  an 
fiue  arts — and  all  these  in  addition  to  natorai.  histor 
perly  so  called;  while  at  the  same  time  be  contu 
interweaves  with  his  oamtive  information  upon  th< 
which  bear  relation  to  man  considered  metaphysically 
the  history  of  nations, — so  much  so  indeed,  that  in 
respects  this  work  was  the  Encyclopedia  of  its  age.  I 
impossible  in  running  over,  however  cursorily,  such  i 
digious  number  of  subjects,  that  the  writer  should  n  >t 
made  us  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  &cts,  which, 
remarlcable  in  themselves,  ai«  the  mora  precious  &o] 
circumstance  that  at  the  present  day  he  is  the  only  a 
extant  who  relates  them .  It  is  to  be  regretted  howevei 
the  manner  in  which  he  1ms  collected  and  grouped 
mass  of  matter,  has  caused  it  to  lose  some  portion  i 
value,  from  his  mixture  of  fable  with  truth,  and  more 
dally  from  the  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases,  the  impo 
lity,  of  discovering  eaiaetly  of  what  object^  he  is  spea 
Biit  if  Pliny  possesses  litue  merit  as  a  critic,  it  is  w  c 

t  Biographie  UrnvsnciUe.  ToL  S5,  AH*  jPKm. 
'  This,  howerer,  is  not  the  fault  of  PKny,  tat  tlio  result  of  im] 
tfadilion*  To  hsTe  deicnbed  fwvy  oljeot  mkmMjf  thai  he  hat  n 
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wise  with  his  talent  as  a  writer,  and  the  immenBe  treasury 
which  he  opens  to  us  of  Latin  terms  and  forms  of  ezpieek 
flion :  these,  firom  the  verj  abundance  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  ti«ats,  render  his  work  one  of  the  richest  reposi- 
tories of  the  Roman  language.  AVTierever  he  finds  it  possible 
to  give  expression  to  general  ideas  or  to  philosophical  views, 
his  language  assumes  considerable  energy  and  vivacity,  aud 
his  thouglits  present  to  us  a  certain  novelty  and  boldness 
which  tend  in  a  very  great  degree  to  relieve  the  dryness  of 
his  enumerations,  and,  with  the  majjority  of  his  readers,  ex- 
cuse the  insufficiency  of  his  scientific  indications,  lie  is 
always  noble  and  serious,  lull  of  the  love  of  justice  and 
virtue,  detestation  of  cruelty  and  baseness,  of  which  he 
had  such  frightful  instances  before  his  eyes,  and  con- 
tempt for  that  unbridled  luxury  which  in  his  time  had 
80  deeply  corrupted  the  Roman  people.  For  these  great 
merits  Pliny  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  and  despite  the 
faults  which  we  are  obliged  to  admit  in  him  when  viewed  as 
a  naturalist,  we  are  bound  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  of  the  Roman  writers,  and  among  those  most 
worthy  to  be  reckoned  in  the  niunber  of  the  classics  who 
wrote  after  the  reign  of  Augustus," 

and  of  which  he  has  giTen  the  peculiar  properties,  would  have  swoUea 
hit  book  to  a  most  enormous  sise,  almost  indeed  beyond  conception. 
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BOOK  I.^ 
DBDICATIOK. 

c,  PLnmrB  bbotttoits  to  his  vbiehb  titub  tespabiait. 

This  treatise  on  Natural  History,  a  novel  work  in  Eoman 
literature,  which  I  have  just  completed,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  dedicate  to  you,  most  gracious^  Emperor,  an  appel- 
lation peculiarly  suitoble  to  you,  while,  on  account  cf  his 
age,  that  of  great  is  more  appropriate  to  your  Eather ; — 

^  For  still  thou  ne*er  wouldst  quite  despise 
The  trifles  tihat  I  ^te«;** 

if  I  may  be  allowed  to  shelter  myself  under  the  example  of 
Catullus,  my  fellow-countryman*,  a  military  term,  which  you 
well  understand.  For  he,  as  you  know,  when  his  napkins 
had  been  changed^  expressed  himself  a  little  harshly,  £rom 

1  Iiemairc  informs  us,  in  his  title-page,  that  the  two  £u>st  books  of  the 
Natural  History  aie  edited  by  M.  Aleiandre^  in  his  edition. 

s  "  Jucundissime  ;**  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  epithet  in  our  language 

which  will  correctly  express  the  meaning  of  the  original,  affectionate  and 
fiuniliar,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  sufficiently  dignified  and  respectful. 
8  Xiamb's  trans. ;  Carm.  i.  4.  of  the  original. 

*  **  ConterraneuB  j "  we  have  no  word  in  English  which  expresses  the 
idea  intended  by  the  original,  and  which  is,  at  the  same  time^  a  military 
term.  There  is  indeed  eome  reason  to  donbt,  whether  the  word  now 

inserted  in  theteccfcwaa  the  one  employed  by  the  author  :  see  the  remarka 
of  M.  Alexandre,  in  Lem.  i.  3 ;  also  an  observation  ill  C^gahno's  diaser* 
tation  on  the  native  country  of  Pliny  j  Valpy,  8. 

*  "  Permutatis  prioribus  sat  a  bis;**  Cann.  xiL  14}  xxT.  7 ;  see  the 
notes  in  Lamb's  trans,  pp.  135  &  1  lU. 
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hi8  anxiety  to  sliow  his  firiendflliip  for  bis  dear  little  Verem£$§^ 
and  JMnueK  At  the  Bame  time  this  my  importunity  may 
effect,  what  you  complained  of  my  not  haying  done  in  an- 
other too  forward  epistle  of  mine ;  it  will  put  upon  record^ 
and  let  all  the  world  know,  with  what  kindness  you  exercise 
the  imperial  digiiity.   You,  who  haye  had  the  honour  of  a 
trimupli,  and  of  the  censorship,  Itaye  been  six  times  consul^ 
and  haye  shared  in  the  tribunate ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
honourable,  whilst  you  held  them  in  conjunction  with  youi^ 
Father,  you  haye  presided  over  the  Equestrian  order,  and 
been  the  Prefect  of  the  Fr»torians' :  all  this  you  haye  done 
for  the  service  of  the  Eepublic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have 
regarded  me  as  a  fellow-soldier  and  a  messmate.    Nor  hae 
the  extent  of  your  prosperity  produced  any  change  in  you, 
except  tliat  it  has  given  you  the  power  of  doino;  good  to  the 
utmost  of  your  wishes.    And  whilst  all  these  cm  iniistanccs 
increase  the  veneration  which  other  persous  feel  for  you, 
w'ith  respect  to  inyself,  they  have  made  me  so  hold,  as  to  w  ish 
to  become  more  lamiliar.    You  must,  therefore,  place  this 
to  your  own  account,  and  blame  yourself  for  any  fault  of  this 
kind  that  I  may  commit. 

But,  although  I  have  laid  aside  my  blushes^,  I  have  not 
gained  my  object ;  for  you  still  awe  me,  and  keep  me  at  a 
distance,  by  the  majesty  of  your  understanding.  In  no  one 
does  the  force  of  eloquence  and  of  tribunitian  oratory  blaze 
out  more  powerfully  !  With  what  glowing  language  do  you 
thunder  forth  tlie  praises  of  your  Father!  How  dearly  do 
vou  love  your  Brother !  How  admirable  is  vour  talent  for 
poetry  1    What  a  iertility  of  genius  do  you  possess,  so  as  to 

'  These  names  in  the  original  are  Taraniolus  and  Fabiillus,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  changed  from  Veranius  and  Fabius,  as  terms  of 
familiarity  and  endearment ;  see  Poiusinet,  i.  24>,  and  Lemaire,  L  4.  >h» 

3  The  lunrative  of  Sufitonius  may  serye  to  illustrate  (he  observstioii  of 
Pliny :  TrinmphaTit  (Xitus)  emu  patre,  eenmrnrnque  gessit  mm.  £i- 
dem  ooUega  et  m  tnbmuda  poteetate,  et  in  aeptem  oonsulatibus  fuit. 
Receptaque  ad  sc  prope  omnium  ofTiciorum  cura,  cum  patris  nomine  et 
epistolas  ipse  diefaret,  et  edicta  conseriberet,  orationesque  in  Senatu  rooi- 
taret  etinin  qua'storis  vice,  pntfecturani  quoque  prretorii  suscepit,  mm- 
quiiui  ad  id  tempus,  nisi  ub  Eqiiitc  iioniauo,  adaiiiustratum."  (viii.  5.) 

*    Perfricui  raciem.'*  This  appeara  to  hare  been  a  proverbial  express 
aion  among  the  Romans ;  Cicero,  Tus»c.  Qusra.  iii.  41,  employs  **oe  per*  ^ 
fricmisti,"  and  Martial,  zL  27.  7,  "  pcrtVicuit  ftmUm^"  in  ih»  aaxna  mm,  J- 
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enable  you  to  imitate  jour  Brother^  I  But  who  is  there  that 
is  bold  enough  to  form  an  estimate  on  these  points,  if  he  is 
to  be  judged  by  you,  and,  more  especially,  if  you  are  chal- 
len^[ed  to  do  so  ?  For  the  case  of  those  who  merely  publish 
their  works  is  yevy  different  from  that  of  those  who  ex- 
pressly dedicate  them  to  you.  In  the  fonner  case  I  might 
say.  Emperor !  why  do  you  read  these  things  ?  They  are 
written  only  for  the  common  people,  for  farmers  or  mecha- 
nics, or  for  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  why  do  you 
trouble  yourself  with  them  ?  Indeed,  when  I  undertook 
this  work,  I  did  not  expect  that  you  would  sit  in  judgement 
upon  me' ;  I  considered  your  situation  much  too  cdevated 
for  you  to  descend  to  such  an  office.  Besides,  we  possess  the 
right  of  openly  rejecting  the  opinion  of  men  of  learning* 
M.  TuUius  himself^  whose  genius  is  beyond  all  competition, 
uses  this  pririlege ;  and,  remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  em- 
ploys an  adTocate  in  his  own  defence: — I  do  not  write  for 
very  learned  people ;  I  do  not  wish  my  works  to  be  T^A  hj 
Hjuiius  Persius,  but  by  Junius  Congas^"  And  if  Ludlius, 
who  first  introduced  the  satirical  style^,  applied  such  a  re- 
mark to  himself  and  if  Cicero  thought  proper  to  borrow  it, 
and  that  more  especially  in  his  tre&tise  De  BepubHca,*' 
how  much  reason  naye  I  to  do  so,  who  haye  such  a  judge  to 
defend  myself  a^;ainst !  And  by  this  dedication  I  haye  de- 
wiyed  myself  ot  the  benefit  of  challenge^ ;  for  it  is  a  yery 
different  thing  whether  a  person  has  a  judge  given  him  by 
lot,  or  whether  he  yolimtarily  selects  one;  and  we  always 
make  more  preparation  for  an  invited  guest,  than  for  one 
that  comes  in  unexpectedly. 

'  Suetonius  speaks  of  Doinitian's  taste  for  poetry,  as  a  part  of  liis  ha- 
bitual diBsiinulation,  Tiii.  2 ;  see  also  the  noti»  of  Poinsinet,  i.  26,  and  of 
Aknadre,  in  Lemsire^  L  861. 

*  *'  Kon  eras  in  hoc  albo  see  the  note  of  Aleiaadre,  in  Lemaize^  i  & 
A  passage  in  QaintQian,  xii  4if  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  use  of  the  tenn 
*  album'  ;  "...  quorum  alii  se  ad  album  ao  rubricas  translulerunt  " 

*  It  appears  tliat  the  passage  in  which  Cicero  makes  this  quotation 
from  Lucilius,  is  not  in  the  part  of  his  treatise  De  Republica  which  was 
lately  discovered  by  Angelus  Maius ;  Alexandre  in  I/emaire,  L  9.  Cicero 
refers  to  this  remark  of  Xnicilins  in  two  of  bis  other  works,  although  witii 
a  variation  in  th(3  expression  and  in  the  indiddnala  spedfied;  I>e  Qrat» 
ii  6,  and  De  Fin.  i  3. 

*  "  Qui  primus  condidit  styli  nasum." 

*  **  Sed  httc  ego  mihi  nunc  patrodnia  ademi  uuncupatione." 
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When  the  candidates  for  office,  during  the  heat  of  the 
canvass,  deposited  the  fine*  in  the  hands  of  Cato,  that  de- 
termined opposer  of  briber}',  rejoicing  m  he  did  in  his  being 
rejected  from  what  he  considered  to  be  foolish  honours,  they 
professed  to  do  this  out  of  rt^spect  to  his  integrity  ;  the 
greatest  glory  which  a  man  could  attain.    It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Cicero  uttered  the  noble  ejacidation,  "  How 
happy  are  yon,  Marcus  Porcius,  of  whom  no  one  dares  to 
ask  what  is  dishonourable"!"    When  L.  Scipio  Asiaticua 
appealed  to  the  tribunes,  among  whom  was  Uracchus,  he 
expressed  full  confidence  that  he  should  obtain  an  acquittal, 
even  trom  a  judge  who  was  his  enemy.    Hence  it  folloMrs, 
that  he  who  appoints  his  own  judge  must  absolutely  submit 
to  the  decision ;  this  choice  is  therefore  termed  an  appeaP. 

I  am  well  aware,  that,  placed  as  you  are  in  the  highest 
Btation,  and  gifted  with  the  most  snlendid  eloquence  and 
the  most  accomplished  mind,  even  those  who  come  to  pay 
their  respects  to  you,  do  it  with  a  kind  of  veneration :  on 
this  account  I  ought  to  be  careful  that  what  is  dedicated  to 
you  should  be  worthy  of  you.   But  the  coimtry  people,  and, 
indeed,  some  whole  nations  offer  milk  to  the  God8\  and  those 
who  cannot  prociu*e  frankincense  substitute  in  its  place  salted 
cakes ;  for  the  Gods  are  not  dissatisfied  when  they  are  woiv 
shiped  by  every  one  to  the  best  of  his  ability.    But  my 
temerity  will  appear  the  greater  by  the  consideration,  thi^ 
these  volumes,  which  I  dedicate  to  you,  are  of  such  inferior 
importance.    For  they  do  not  admit  of  the  display  of  genius, 
nor,  indeed,  is  mine  one  of  the  highest  order;  they  admit  of 
no  excursions,  nor  orations,  nor  discussions,  nor  of  any  won* 
derful  adventures,  nor  any  variety  of  transactions,  nor,  Irom 
the  barrenness  of  the  matter,  of  anything  particularly  plea- 
sant in  the  narration,  or  agreeable  to  the  reader.   The  na- 

'  "Pecuniae  dcponerent."  Ajasson,  i.  11,  rtiiiarks  on  tliese  words, 
" Qui  videri  volebaut  ambitu  alienissimi,  pccimiaiii  apud  sanctum  aliquem 
viruin  depouebant,  qua  scilicet  multareutur,  si  uuquam  hujus  criminis 
manifissti  fierant.*' 

*  This  expression  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  works  of  CioaPO  wbuih  aie 
now  extant,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  oertain  that  it  wna  anything  more  than  a 
remark  made  in  conversation.  ^  "  Provocatio,"  calling  forth. 

*  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  1.  113;  Ox'u\,  Fast.  iv.  7My  and  v.  121,  and  Ti- 
bullus,  i.  1.  26  and  li.  5.  37,  refer  to  the  oilcrings  of  nuik  made  hj  the 
Muntzy  people  to  their  rural  deities. 
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tare  of  things,  and  life  as  it  actually  exists,  are  described  in 
them ;  and  often  the  lowest  department  of  it ;  so  that,  in 
very  many  cases,  I  am  obliged  to  use  rude  and  foreign,  or 
even  barbarous  terms,  and  these  often  require  to  be  mtro- 
duced  by  a  kind  of  preface.    And,  besides  this,  my  road  is  . 
not  a  beaten  track,  nor  one  which  the  mind  is  much  disposed  \ 
to  travel  over.   There  is  no  one  among  us  who  has  ever  at-  I 
tempted  it,  nor  is  there  any  one  individual  among  the  Greeks  i 
who  has  treated  of  all  the  topics.   Most  of  us  seek  for  no-\ 
thing  but  amusement  in  our  studies,  while  others  are  fond 
of  subjects  that  are  of  excessive  subtilty,  and  completely  in-  y 
volved  in  obscurity.  My  object  is  to  treat  of  all  those  things  ; 
which  the.  Greeks  include  in  the  Encydopsdia^y  which,  how-  / 
ever,  are  either  not  generally  known  or  are  rendered  dubious 
from  our  ingemoua  conceits.    And  there  are  other  matters 
whicli  many  writers  have  given  so  much  in  detail  that  we  ; 
quite  loathe  them.  It  is,  indeed,  no  easy  task  to  give  novelty 
to  what  is  old,  and  authority  to  what  is  new ;  brightness  K>  • 
what  is  become  tarnished,  and  Ueht  to  what  is  obscure ;  to 
render  what  is  slighted  acceptable,  and  what  is  doubtful 
worthy  of  our  confidence ;  to  give  to  all  a  natural  manner, 
and  to  eadi  its  peculiar  nature.   It  is  sufficiently  honour- 
able and  glorious  to  have  been  willing  even  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, almongh  it  should  prove  unsuccessful.  And,  indeed, 
I  am  of  opioion,  that  the  studies  of  those  are  more  espedallY 
worthy  of  our  regard,  who,  affcer  having  overcome  all  dim- 
eulties,  prefer' the  useful  office  of  assisting  others  to  the 
mere  gratification  of  giving  pleasure ;  and  this  is  what  I  have 
already  done  in  some  of  my  former  works.   I  coufess  it  8ur> 
prises  me,  that  T.  Idvius,  so  celebrated  an  author  as  he  is, 
in  one  of  the  books  of  his  history  of  the  city  from  its  origin, 
should  begin  with  this  remark,  "  I  have  now  obtained  a  suf- 
ficient r^utadon,  so  that  I  might  put  an  end  to  my  work, 
did  not  my  restless  mind  require  to  oe  supported  by  employ- 
ment'."   Certainly  he  ought  to  have  composed  this  work, 
not  for  his  own  glory,  but  for  that  of  the  Boman  name,  and 

1  "...  id  est,  artimn  et  doctrinarum  omnium  drenhiB $'*  Alexaadro 

in  Lera.  i.  14. 

2  These  words  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  books  of  Livy  now  extant ; 
we  may  conclude  that  they  were  introduced  into  the  latter  part  oi  his 
work. 
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of  the  people  who  were  the  conquerors  of  all  other  nations. 
It  would  have  been  more  meritorious  to  have  persevered  iix 
his  labours  from  his  love  of  the  work,  than  from  the  gratifi- 
cation which  it  aflbrded  himself,  and  to  have  aceomplishecl 
it,  not  fbr  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  T?<)!nan  people. 

I  have  included  in  thirty-six*  books  20,000  topics,  all 
worthy  of  attention,  (for,  as  Domitius  Piso^  says,  we  ongbt 
to  make  not  merely  books,  but  valuable  col U'ct ions,)  gained 
by  the  perusal  of  about  2000  volumes,  of  which  a  few  only 
are  in  tne  hands  of  the  studious,  on  account  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  subjects,  procured  by  the  careful  perusal  of  1  ( H)  select 
authors' ;  and  to  these  I  have  made  considerable  additions 
of  things,  which  were  either  not  known  to  my  predecessors, 
or  which  have  been  lately  discovered,  ^or  can  I  doubt 
but  that  there  stOl  remain  many  things  which  I  have  omitted ; 
for  I  am  a  mere  mortal,  and  one  that  has  man^  occupations. 
I  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  compose  this  work  at  in- 
terrupted intervals,  indeed  during  the  night,  so  that  you  will 
find  that  I  have  not  been  idle  even  during  this  period.  The 
day  I  devote  to  you,  exactly  portioning  out  my  sleep  to  the 
necessity  of  mv  health,  snd  contenting  myself  with  this  re- 
ward, that  wbue  we  are  musing^  on  these  subjects  (accord- 
/  ing  to  the  remark  of  Yarro),  we  are  adding  to  the  Imig^h  of 
,   our  lives ;  for  life  properly  consists  in  being  awake. 

In  consideration  of  these  drcumstances  and  these  difficul- 
ties, I  dare  promise  nothing  ;  but  you  have  done  me  the 
most  essential  service  in  permitting  me  to  dedicate  my  work 
to  you.  Nor  does  this  merely  give  a  sanction  to  it,  but  it 
determines  its  value ;  for  things  are  often  conceived  to  be  of 
great  value,  solely  because  they  are  consecrated  in  temples. 
I  have  given  a  full  account  of  all  your  fiimily— your 

1  M  Qoem  nunc  primum  historise  Plinianee  librum  TOcamuB,  hio  turn 
numeratur,  quod  sit  operis  index."    Hardouin  in  Lem.  i.  16. 

2  Nothing  is  known  of  Domitius  Piso,  either  as  an  author  or  an  in- 
dividual. 

s  The  names  of  these  authors  ^viU  bo  found,  arranged  by  Hardouin 
al^iabetioaUy,  -with  a  brief  aooount  of  them  and  their  works,  in  LenL  L 
IvJ  et  teq, ;  W6  have  nearly  the  same  list  in  Yalpy,  p.  4903. 

*  •••Musinamur."   Wo  leam  from  Hardouin,  Lem.  i.  17,  that  there  is 

pome  doubt  as  to  tho  word  employed  by  our  author,  wluihor  it  was  mw- 
ttinamur  or  muginamur  \  I  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  former,  aa 
being,  according  to  the  remark  of  Ttiruebus,  "  Terbum  a  Musis  deductum.'- 
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Father,  yourself,  and  your  Brother,  in  a  history  of  our  own 
times,  beginning  where  Autidius  Bassus  concludes ^  You 
will  ask,  Where  is  it?  It  has  been  long  completed  and  its 
accuracv  confirmed^ ;  but  I  have  determined  to  commit  the 
charge  of  it  to  my  heirs,  lest  I  should  ha\c  been  suspected, 
during  my  lifetime,  of  having  been  luululy  influenced  by 
ambition.  By  this  means  I  confer  an  obligation  on  those 
who  occupy  the  same  ground  with  myself;  and  also  on 
posterity,  who,  I  am  aware,  will  contend  with  me,  as  I  have 
done  with  my  predecessors. 

You  may  judge  of  my  taste  from  my  having  inserted,  in 
the  begin nin<2[  of  my  book,  the  names  of  the  authors  that  I 
have  consulted.  For  I  consider  it  to  be  courteous  and  to 
indicate  an  ingenuous  modesty,  to  acknowledge  the  sources 
whence  we  have  derived  assistance,  and  not  to  act  as  most 
of  those  have  done  whom  I  liavc  exammed.  For  I  must 
inform  you,  that  in  comparing  various  authors  with  each 
other,  I  have  discovered,  tliat  some  of  the  most  grave  and  of 
the  hitest  writers  have  transcribed,  word  for  word,  from 
Ibrnier  works,  without  making  any  acknowledgement ;  not 
avowedly  rivalling  them,  in  the  manner  of  Virgil,  or  with 
the  candoiir  of  Cicero,  who,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Eepublica^,'* 
professes  to  coincide  in  opinion  with  Plato,  and  in  his  Essay 
OH  Consolation  for  his  Daughter,  says  that  he  follows 
Crantor,aiid,  in  his  OfEces\  Panaecius ;  volumes,  which,  as  you 
well  know,  ought  not  merely  to  be  always  in  our  hands,  but 
to  be  learned  by  heart.  For  it  is  indeed  the  mark  of  a  per* 
verted  mind  and  a  bad  disposition,  to  prefer  being  caught  in 

1  "  A  fine  Anfidii  Bani ;  **  as  Alezandre  ramarks,  *'Finis  autcm  Au* 
fidii  Bassi  intelUgendus  est  non  mors  ejus,  Bed  tempus  ad  q[U(xl  suas  ipse 
p?rdiixcrat  historias.  Quodnara  illud  ignoramn:*."  Lom.  i.  18.  For  an 
account  of  Aufidius  Bassus  we  are  referred  to  the  catalogue  of  llardouin, 
but  his  name  does  not  appear  there.  Quintilian  (x.  1)  informs  us,  that 
he  wrote  an  aooount  of  the  Cbrmanio  war. 

s    Jam  pfidran  peracta  saaeitur.'* 

•  This  sentiment  is  not  found  in  that  portion  of  the  treatise  which  has 

been  lately  published  by  Angelas  Mains.   Alexandre  in  Lemaire,  i.  19. 

♦  The  following  is  probably  tlu?  passage  in  the  Offices  to  which  Piiny 
refers  :  "  PanioBcius  igitur,  qui  sine  controversia  de  oHiciis  accumtissimo 
dispulavit,  quemque  nos,  correctione  (^uadam  exliibita,  potissmium  b^uti 
aii4iiiis  • . . . "  (ill.  2.) 
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a  tkefk  to  lehmung  what  we  lum  borrowed,  eepeeially 
when  we  have  acquired  capital,  by  usurious  interest^ 

The  Greeks  were  wonderfully  happy  in  their  titlM,  One 
work  th^  called  Ki^piov^  which  means  that  it  was  as  sweet 
as  a  honeycomb ;  another  Kipat  'AfioXBeias,  or  Comu  copife, 
.80  that  you  might  expect  to  get  even  a  draught  of  pigeon'e 
^  m]U[from  it'.^  Then  they  have  their  Flowers,  their  Muses, 
Magazines^  Maniuds,  Gardens,  Pictures,  and  Sketches*,  all 
of  Aem  titles  for  which  a  man  might  be  tempted  even  to 
forfeit  his  baiL  But  when  you  enter  upon  the  works,  O 
ye  Gods  and  Gt)ddes8es  I  how  full  of  emptiness  1  Our  duller 
countrymen  have  merely  their  Antiquities,  or  their  Examples, 
orthdrArts.  Ithinkoneof  the  most  humorous  of  them  has 
his  Nocturnal  Studies^  a  term  employed  by  Bibaculus;  a  name 
which  he  richly  deserved*.  Yarrb,  mdeed,  is  not  much  be- 
hind him,  when  he  calls  one  of  his  satires  A  Trick  and  a  Half, 
and  anotiier  Turning  the  Tables**  Biodorus  was  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  nmo  lud  aside  this  trifling  manner  and 
named  his  history  The  library^  Anion,  the  grammarian, 
indeed — ^he  whom  Tiberius  GsBsar  called  the  Trumpeter  of 
the  World,  but  would  rather  seem  to  be  the  Bell  of  the 
Town-crier®, — supposed  that  every  one  to  whom  he  inscribed 
any  work  would  thence  acquire  immortality.  I  do  not  regret 
not  having  given  my  work  a  more  fanciful  title. 

That  I  may  not,  however,  appear  to  inveigh  so  completely 
against  the  Greeks,  I  should  wisli  to  be  considered  under 
the  same  point  of  view  with  those  inventors  of  the  arts  of 

>  "  Cum  praesertim  Bors  fiat  ex  usura."  The  commentators  and  tran«* 
latora  have  ditfpred  respecting  the  interj^rctation  of  this  passage  j  Ihavo 
given  what  aiipenrs  to  me  the  obvious  meainiig  of  the  words. 

■  "Lac  gaUiiiaceum ; "  "Proverbium  do  ro  smgidari  et  admodum 
rara,"  according  to  Hanloiuii,  who  quotes  a  ponllel  passage  fiom  Pletro- 
nhu ;  Lemaxre,  i  21. 

^  The  tilJes  in  the  original  are  given  in  €h^k  ;  I  hare  inserted  in  the 
text  the  words  whieh  most  nearly  resemble  them,  and  which  have 
been  employed  by  modem  authors.  "  Lucubratio." 

•  The  pun  in  the  original  cannot  be  preserved  in  the  translation ;  the 
English  reader  may  conceive  the  name  Bibaculus  to  correspond  to  our 
funuune  JoUy« 

<  "  Sesculyases"  and  **FLeitabu]a$ "  literallj,  TJ^ysses sndaHal^ and 

Bend-table.  '  BifiXioBrjKTj. 

*  "  pymbalum  mundi"  and  publics  &m»  tympanum.** 
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painting  and  Bculptuie,  of  wliom  you  vnU  find  an  aocomnt 
in  these  Tolumes,  whose  works,  although  they  are  so  perfect 
that  we  are  nerer  satisfied  with  admiring  them,  are  inscribed 
\i4th  a  temporary  titled  such  as  "  Apelles,  or  Polycletus,  was 
doiD^  this;"  implying  that  the  work  was  only  commenced 
and  still  imperfect,  and  that  the  artist  might  benefit  by  the 
criticisms  that  were  made  on  it  and  alter  any  part  that 
required  it,  if  he  had  not  been  pre^  ented  by  death.  It  is 
also  a  great  mark  of  their  modesty,  that  they  inscribed  their 
works  as  if  they  were  the  last  whieh  they  had  executed,  and 
as  still  in  hand  at  the  time  of  their  death.  I  think  there  are 
but  three  works  of  art  which  are  iiis('ril)ed  pusitively  with 
the  words  "  such  a  one  executed  this  ;  "  of  these  I  shall  give 
an  accoimt  in  the  proper  place.  In  these  cases  it  appears, 
that  the  artist  felt  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  with  his  work, 
and  hence  these  pieces  have  excited  the  envy  of  every  one. 

I,  indeed,  freely  admit,  that  much  may  be  added  to  ray 
works;  not  only  to  this,  but  to  all  which  I  have  published. 
By  this  admission  I  hope  to  escape  from  the  carping  critics* 
and  I  have  the  more  reason  to  say  this,  because  I  hear 
that  there  are  certain  Stoics  and  Logicians',  and  also  Epi- 
cureans (from  the  Grammarians^  I  expected  as  much),  who 
are  big  with  something  against  the  little  work  I  published 
on  Grrammar'^ ;  and  that  they  have  been  carrying  these 
abortions  for  ten  years  together — a  longer  pregnancy  this 
til  an  the  elephant's*.  But  I  well  know,  that  even  a  woman 
once  wrote  against  Thcophrastus,  a  man  so  eminent  for  his 
eloquence  that  he  obtained  his  name,  which  signifies  the 

t  »  Ftadenfti  titnlo ; "  as  Hardoom  explams  it,  "  qui  nondiim  abflolnhim 
opus  signiflcaiet^  Teram  adhuo  pendere,  ydut  imperfectvmL"  LemaiTC^ 
L  26.  *  "  Homeronuistigse." 

•  "  Dialectici."  B  v  this  t^rm  our  author  probably  meant  to  designate 
those  critics  who  were  disposed  to  dwell  upon  minute  verbal  distinctions  ; 
**  dialecticarum  captionum  ainantes,"  accordin|;  to  Ilardouin ;  Lem.  i.  28. 

^  "  Quod  argutiarum  flmantStwtmi,  efc  qnoanmulatio  inter  illog  aoer* 
InMiina."  Alaam&re  m  Lemaire^  i  28. 

•  Pliny  tlie  younger,  in  one  of  his  letters  (iii.  6),  where  he  enumeratea 
all  his  uncle's  publicationp,  informs  us,  tliat  he  vrvoto  "  a  piece  of  criticism 
in  eight  books,  ooncenuug  ambiguity  of  expression."  Melmoth*a 
Pliny,  i.  136. 

•  The  ancients  had  very  exaggerated  notions  respecting  the  period  of 
the  elephant's  pregnancy ;  our  author,  in  a  aubaequent  p«rt  of  bia  work 
(Tiu«10),8ay8,  "Decern  aaniageetareYpfengenatimati  Axiatotdea  biennio.'* 
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IKyine  8peaiker\  aad  tliat  from  this  eircunuitaiioe  originated 
the  proverb  of  chooting  a  tree  to  hang  oneself  ^ 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  words  of  Cato  the  censor^ 
which  are  so  pertinent  to  this  point.   It  appears  from  them^ 
that  even  Cato,  who  wrote  oommentaries  on  niilitar7  disci* 
pline',  and  who  had  learned  the  military  art  under  Africimii», 
or  rather  under  Hannibal  (for  he  could  not  endure  Afii- 
canu8^  who,  when  he  was  his  ja^eneral,  had  borne  away  the 
triumph  from  him),  that  Cato,  1  say,  was  open  to  the  attacks 
of  such  as  cau^jjlit  at  reputation  for  themselves  by  detracting" 
from  the  merits  of  otliers.    And  ^\hat  does  he  say  in  liis 
book  ?  "  I  know,  that  wheu  I  shall  puldish  what  1  liuve  WTit- 
teu,  there  will  be  many  who  will  do  all  they  can  to  depre- 
ciate it,  and,  especially,  such  as  are  themselves  void  of 
all  merit;  but  I  let  their  haranc^ues  glide  by  me.'*    Nor  ^\as 
the  remark  of  Plancus*  a  bad  one,  when  Asinius  PoUio"  waa 
said  to  be  preparing  an  oration  against  him,  which  was  to 
be  published  either  by  himself  or  his  children,  after  the 
death  of  Plancus,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
answer  it :  "  It  is  only  ghosts  that  figlit  with  the  dead.*' 
This  gave  such  a  blow  to  the  oration,  that  in  the  opinion  of 

1  HbmLname  iras  Tyrtamus,  bat  inoonBeqaenoeof  the  beauty  of  his 
■tjle,  be  aoqnired  the  appellatkm  1^  which  he  is  generally  known  from 
the  words  OeTos  (ppam^.  Cicero  on  wious  oocasioDS  lefian  to  him; 
Brutus,  121  ;  Orator,  17,  et  ali^i. 

2  "Suspendiojam  qua'n^re  mortem  oport^re  homines  vitfpquc  rcnimciare, 
cum  t^tum  UcentisD,  vel  femiusB^  vei  imperiti  homines  sumant,  ut  in 
doctissimoB  scsribaat;**  Hardouin  in  Lemaire,  L  29.  We  leam  ieom  CSooo, 
De  Nat.  Peor*  L  33,  that  the  name  of  tiiis  female  was  Leontium 

Bcd  meretriciila  etiam  Leontiun  contra  Theophrastom  aaribare  ansa 
eit. " 

*  A.  Grellius  (vii.  4)  refers  to  this  work  and  gives  an  extract  from  it. 

*  Tlie  liostiUty  whicli  Cato  bore  to  Scipio  Alricanus  is  mentioned  by 


*  Lodns  Mnnatins  Flaiieas  took  a  oonspioooos  part  in  tiie  poHtioal 
intngues  of  the  times  and  was  especiallj  noted  &r  nis  fblUes  and  eztn^ 

vagano& 

•  Asinius  PoUio  is  a  name  whicli  stands  high  in  Boman  literature ; 
according  to  the  remark  of  Alexandre,  "  Yir  nia^us  fuit,  prono  tamen 
ad  obtroctandum  in^enio,  quod  arguunt  ejus  cum  Cicerone  simultates," 
Lemaire,  L  30.  Thu  hoatile  feeling  towairas  Gioefo  is  supposed  to  hsre 
prooeeded  from  envy  and  mortifloatKm,  beoanse  he  was  nnaUe  to  altain 
the  same  eminence  in  the  art  of  oratory  with  his  illustrions  rifal.  Sm 
fiardouin*s  Index  Auotorum,  in  Lemaire,  i*  16& 


^  ij  i^uo  Ly  Google 
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the  learned  generally,  notlung  was  ever  thouglit  more  scan- 
dalous. Feeling  myself,  therefore,  secure  a^iinst  these  vile 
slanderers*,  a  name  elegantly  composed  by  Cato,  to  express 
tbeir  slanderous  and  vile  disposition  (for  what  other  object 
have  they,  but  to  WTangle  and  breed  quarrels  ?),  I  will  pro- 
ceed Avith  my  projected  work. 

And  because  the  public  good  requires  that  you  should  be 
spared  as  much  as  possible  from  all  trouble,  I  have  subjoined 
to  this  epistle  the  contents  of  each  of  tlie  following  books', 
and  have  used  my  best  endeavours  to  prevent  your  being 
obliged  to  read  them  all  through.  And  this,  which  was 
done  for  your  benefit,  will  also  serve  the  same  purpose  for 
others,  so  that  any  one  may  search  for  what  he  wishes,  and 
may  know  where  to  find  it.  This  has  been  already  done 
among  us  by  Valerius  Soranus,  in  Ids  work  which  he  enti- 
tled "  On  Mysteries'." 

The  1st  book  is  the  Preface  of  the  Work,  dedicated  to 
Titus  Vespasian  Caesar. 

The  2nd  is  on  the  World,  the  Elements,  and  the  Heavenly- 
Bodies*. 

The  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  books  are  on  Geography,  in 
which  is  contained  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the 
different  countries,  the  inhabitants,  the  seas,  toA\Tis, 
harbours,  mountains,  rivers,  and  dimensions,  and  the 
various  tribes,  some  of  which  still  exist  and  others  have 
disappeared. 

The  7tli  is  on  ]Mnn,  and  the  Inventions  of  Man, 
The  8th  on  the  various  kinds  of  Jjand  Animals. 
The  9th  on  Aquatic  Animals. 
The  10th  on  the  various  kinds  of  Birds. 

*  "  Titilipatorrs." 

*  The  table  of  contents,  which  occupies  no  less  than  124  pages  in 
Lemaire's  edition,  I  have  omitted,  in  consequence  of  its  length  ;  the  ob- 
ject which  the  author  proposed  to  effect  bv  the  table  of  contents  will  be- 
gained  mm  oompletelv  by  an  alphalwtioal  index. 

3  "'ETToiFTlBiav**   f'cnr  an  account  of  YalfiriiisSoraaiiSflwHj^^ 
Index  Auctorum,  m  Lemaire,  i.  217. 

*  To  the  end  of  each  book  of  the  Natural  History  is  apppridod,  in  the 
original,  a  copious  list  of  references  to  the  sources  from  which  tlie  author 
derived  his  information.  These  are  very  numerous  ;  in  the  second  book 
Ouj  amount  to  46,  in  the  third  to  35,  in  the  4th  to  53,  in  the  fifth  to  60, 
in  the  stzth  to  54^  and  tbey  are  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  remaining 
books. 
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The  11th  on  Insects. 

The  12th  on  Odoriferous  Plants. 

The  13th  on  Exotic  Trees. 

The  14th  on  Vines. 
The  15th  on  Pruit  Trees. 
The  IGth  on  Forest  I'rees. 

The  17th  on  Plants  raised  in  nurseries  or  gardens. 

The  18th  on  the  nature  oi*  rruits  and  the  Cerealiii,  and 

the  pursuits  of  the  Husbandman. 
The  19th  on  Flax,  Broom*,  and  Gardening. 
The  20th  on  the  Cultivated  Plants  that  are  proper  for 

food  and  for  medicine. 
The  21st  on  Flowers  and  Plants  that  are  used  for  making 

Garlands. 

The  22nd  on  Garlands,  and  Medicines  made  from  Plants. 
The  23rd  on  Medicines  made  from  Wine  and  from  culti* 
vated  Trees. 

The  24th  on  ^Vfedicines  made  from  Forest  Trees. 

The  25th  on  Medicines  made  from  Wild  Plants. 

The  2Gth  on  New  Diseases,  and  Medicines  made,  for  cer- 
tain Diseases,  from  Plants. 

The  27th  on  some  other  Plants  and  Medicines. 

The  28th  on  Medicines  procured  from  Man  and  from  large 
Axdmals. 

The  29th  on  Medical  Authors,  and  on  Medicines  from 

other  Animals. 

The  3(HhonMagic»audMediciue8fQr  certain  parts  of  the 

Body. 

The  3ist  on  Medicines  from  A<]fuatic  Animals. 

The  32nd  on  the  other  propertieB  of  Aquatic  Animals. 

The  33rd  on  Gold  and  Sdver. 

The  34th  on  Cop])er  and  Lead,  and  the  workers  of  Copper. 
The  35th  on  Painting,  Colours,  and  Painters. 
The  36th  on  Marbles  and  Stones. 
The  d7th  on  Gems. 

1  **8iMrtimi this  plant  ms  wad  to  make  baadB  i»  tiw  Tinei  and 


Accoinrr  oi  thb  wobia. 
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AN  ACCOUNX  Off  THS  WO&U)  AND  THE  £L£li£NIS. 

[I  have  adopted  the  division  of  the  chapters  from  Hardouin,  as  given 
in  the  editions  of  Yalpy,  Lemaire,  Ajasson,  and  SiUig. ;  the  Boman  figures, 
enclosed  between  brackets,  are  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  in  Daleohamps, 
J)eJjtJS^QrcmmmpKoS]^^  TfaetitlMof  tliechapten 

§aee  nmnj  the  Mme  irbh  thote  m  Yalpyi  Lemaive^  and  ijmon] 

OHAP,  1«  (1.) — ITHBTHn   THB   ITOBIiD  BX   nfTSMf  An 
-WHBTHBB  THXBB  BX  HOBX  THAK  OVX  WOBLD. 

The  worldly  and  whatever  that  be  which  we  otherwise 

1  **Mimdiu.**   In  translating  firom  one  language  into  another,  it  is 

proper,  fts  a  general  principle,  always  to  render  the  same  word  in  the 
original  by  the  same  word  in  the  translation,  liut  to  tin's  ride  there  are 
two  exceptions ;  where  the  Inncriingt^  do  not  ])osrie&d  wordti  wliich  pre- 
cisely correspond,  and  whore  the  oi-ii^inal  author  does  not  always  use  tho 
aame  word  in  the  same  sense.  Both  these  eiromstancws,  I  apprehend, 
apply  to  the  case  in  question.  The  term  Mundm  la  used  by  Flinv, 
sometimes  to  mean  the  earth  and  its  immediate  appendages,  the  visib^ 
solar  system  ;  and  at  other  times  the  universe  ;  while  I  think  we  may 
venture  to  assK^rt,  that  in  some  instances  it  is  used  in  rather  a  vague 
manner,  without  any  diatiuct  reference  to  either  one  or  other  of  the  above 
dssignationa.  I  have,  in  almost  all  cases,  tranalated  it  by  the  tenn<PorM, 
as  approaching  nearest  to  the  sense  of  tiie  CfiginaL  The  word  mwndiu 
ia  fr^uently  employed  by  Lncretius,  eepeoudly  in  his  fifth  book,  and 
seems  to  be  almost  always  used  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  universe. 
There  are,  indeed,  a  few  passages  where  either  meaning  would  1x3  (Mjually 
appropriate,  and  in  one  line  it  would  appear  to  be  eqiuvalent  to  Jirma- 
merU  or  heavens ;  "  et  mundi  speciem  violare  serenam,"  iv.  138.  Cicero, 
in  his  treatiBeDeNatnraBeonmi,  generally  iisea  the  term  aimMftif  in  the 
sense  of  universe,  aa  in  ii  22,  37,  58  and  154;  while  in  one  passage,  ii. 
132,  it  would  appear  to  be  employed  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
earth.  It  occasionally  occurs  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  its  ])recise  import ;  as  in  tho  hne  "Post chaos,  ut  primiun  data 
sunt  tria  corpora  muiido,"  v.  41,  where  from  the  connexion  it  may  be 
takm  either  m  the  moraoonfined  or  in  the  more  general  sensei  Manuins 
employs  the  word  Tery  frequently,  and  his  commentators  remark,  Uiat  he 
uaes  it  in  two  distinct  senses,  the  visible  Jirmamefii and  the  universe ;  and 
I  am  induced  to  think  that  he  attaches  still  more  meaning  to  the  term. 
It  occurs  three  times  in  the  first  eleven  lines  of  his  poem.  In  the  tliirc* 
iii'ic,  "  deduoere  muudo  aggredior,"  mundus  may  be  considered  aa  e^uiva* 
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call  the  heaveiiB^  by  the  vault  of  which  all  things  are  en- 

lent  to  iho  celestial  rej^ions  opposed  to  the  (»arth.  In  the  ninth  line, 
conci'ssunique  piitn  iiiiindo,"  \vc  iimy  consider  it  na  ^ii^nifv  inij  the 
oclt^tiai  r^ous  generally  ;  and  iu  the  elcventli,  "  Jami^ue  I'uvct  niuudus," 
the  whoieoif  the  eirth,  or  rather  ito  itihuhitanto.  We  meet  with  it  again 
in  the  sixt^^es^lh  line,  lamina  mnnd^"  where  it  aeme  more  properly 
to  signify  the  finble  firmament ;  again  in  the  139th,  **  Bt  mnndi  struxere 
globuin, '  it  seems  to  refer  C!«pe<M;il!y  to  tlie  eiirth,  8vnon>inous  witli  tlio 
general  sense  of  the  English  term  irorld ;  wliilc  in  the  1 53rd  line,  "]»or 
inania  mundi,"  it  must  be  buppor*ed  to  mean  the  universe.  Uyginus, 
in  his  Poetieon  Astrouomicon,  Hb.  L  p.  55,  defines  the  term  m  follows  s 
^Mimdas  appeUatnr  is  qui  oonstat  in  sole  et  hma  ei  term  et  ommboe 
eteUis;**  andanin,  p.  57,  **Terramnndi  media  regione  eoUooata.**  We  may 
obscrre  the  dubrent  dedgnations  of  the  term  mundu^  in  Seneca  ;  amon^ 
other  ]Ki'<«"!\<;e!s  I  may  refer  to  liis  Nat.  Qua.'j't.  vii.  27  &■  iii.  30;  to  his 
treatise  \  )c  (V>u»ol.  §  18 and  De  Benef.  iv.  23,  wliere  I  eom-eive  the  precise 
Uiuuiuugs  are,  respectively,  the  umverse,  the  terrestrial  ^lobe,  the  lirma- 
ment,  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Qreek  tsnn  gdauoty  which  conespondi 
to  the  Latm  word  mindus,  was  likewise  employea  to  signify,  either  the 
risible  firmament  or  the  uiiiver«^e.  In  illustration  of  Ulis,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  refer  to  the  treatise  of  Aristotle  lle^i  Kot/ior,  cap.  2.  p.  0<U.  See 
also  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  in  loco.  In  Apuleiii^i's  treatii^e  De  Mundo, 
which  is  a  free  translation  of  Aristotle's  Ilepi  Koff/ioi',  the  term  may  be 
considered  as  synonymous  with  uniyerse.  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  Tarions  parts  of  ApnleiuB*s  writinga:  see  Metam.  ii  28;  De  Deo 
Socratis,  GG5,  6G7  ;  De  Dogmate  Platonis,  67^  675,  ei  alibi. 

*  Cicero,  in  hi^  Timscus,  uses  the  same  phrascolotjy  ;  "  Onme  igitur 
coelum,  sive  mundus,  sive  quovis  alio  voeabulo  gaudet,  hoc  a  nobis 
nuneiipatum  est,"  §  2.  Poinj>umus  Mela's  work  commences  with  a 
similar  expression;  "  Omne  igitur  hoc,  quidquid  est,  eui  mmaU  caiique 
nomen  indideris,  unnm  id  est.*'  ;  They  were  probably  it^en.  firom  a 
passage  in  Plato's  Timeeus,  ^'  Univennun  igitur  hoe,  Cosluiii,  nwe  Mnndum, 
Bire  quo  alio  Tocabulo  gaudet,  cognominemus,"  according  to  the  trans- 
lation of  Ficinns  ;  Platonis  Op.  ix.  p.  302.  The  word  rft/um^  which  is 
emjtloyed  in  the  oriij^inal,  in  its  ordinarj'  acceptation,  signifiesi;  /fte  Jif  'ivt  n,s^ 
the  visible  firmameuL ;  us  in  0?id,  Met.  L  5,  "  quod  tegit  omnia,  ctehmi." 
It  is,  in  most  oases,  employed  in  this  sense  by  Luoretius  and  1^  ManUina, 
as  in  i.  2.  of  the  fsxrauae  and  in  i  14  of  the  latter.  OoeasionaUy,  how- 
ever, it  is  employed  by  both  of  these  writers  in  the  more  general  sense 
of  celestial  re(/ions,  in  opposition  to  the  earth,  as  by  Lncrctiiis,  i.  65,  and 
by  Manilius,  L  352.  In  tlie  line  quoted  by  Cicero  h-om  Paeuvius,  it 
would  seem  to  mean  the  i)lace  in  which  the  planets  are  situated  ;  De 
JS'at.  Deor.  ii.  Ul.  The  Greek  word  ovpavbs  may  be  n^arded  as  esACtly 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  word  ealum,  and  employed  with  the  same 
modifications  ;  sec  Aristotle,  De  Mundo  niul  De  Ooelo,  and  Ptolemy, 
Mag.  Const,  lib.  i.  2Jos^'im ;  sec  also  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  in  loco.  Aratus 
trenerally  uses  it  to  designate  the  risible  firmament,  as  in  1.  10,  while  in 
i.  32  it  means  the  heaTenly  regions.    Gesner  defines  caimm,    Mimdus  .  £ 
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dosed,  we  must  conceive  to  be  a  Deity \  to  be  eternal,  with- 
out bounds,  neither  created,  nor  subject,  at  any  time,  to 
destruction^.  To  inquire  what  is  beyond  it  is  no  concern  of 
man,  nor  can  the  human  mind  form  any  conjecture  respecting 
it.  It  is  sacred,  eternal,  and  without  bounds,  all  in  all ;  in- 
deed including  everything  iu  itself;  finite,  yet  like  what  is 
infinite ;  the  most  certain  of  all  things,  yet  like  what  is  un- 
certain, externally  and  internally  embracing  all  things  in 
itself;  it  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  itself  constitutes 
nature^. 

It  is  madness  to  harass  the  mind,  as  some  have  done,  witli 
attempts  to  measure  the  world,  and  to  p u  I jI  ish  these  attempts ; 
or,  like  others,  to  argue  from  what  they  have  made  out, 
that  there  are  innumerable  other  worlds,  and  that  we  must 
believe  there  to  be  so  many  other  natures,  or  that,  if  only 
one  nature  produced  the  whole,  there  vnW  be  so  many  suns 
and  so  many  moons,  and  that  each  of  them  will  have  immense 
trains  of  other  heavenly  bodies.  As  if  the  same  question 
would  not  recur  at  every  step  of  our  inquiry,  anxious  as  we 
must  be  to  arrive  at  some  termination ;  or,  as  if  tliis  infinity, 
which  we  ascribe  to  nature,  the  former  of  all  things,  cannot 
be  more  eosilj  comprehended  by  one  single  tbrmatioUy 

exchus  teDer%*'  and  «iMAif,  **Oaahiin  efe  quidqmd  ooeli  amlnta  oonti* 
netar."  In  the  passage  from  Plato,  referred  to  above,  the  words  which 
are  translated  by  Ficinus  eaium  and  mmndus,  are  in  the  original  ovpav^ 
and  fc/>rr;(09 ;  Fic'inus,  however,  in  various  parts  of  the  Timseus,  translates 
oipavbs  by  the  word  mundus :  see  t.  ix.  p.  306,  311,  et  alibi. 

•  The  following  passage  from  Cicero  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  doctrine 
of  Pliny :  "  NoTem  tibi  orbibus,  yel  potius  globis,  connexa  sunt  omnia : 
quorom  tmns  est  ooelestis,  extimus,  qui  rdiquoe  onuies  compleotitiu*, 
amnmus  ipseI>eu8,aroen8  etoontinensooelum  ; "  Som.  Scip.  §  4.  I  may 
Temark,  howerer,  that  the  term  here  employed  onr  anthor  is  not  J}mi» 
but  Numen. 

•  We  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  tliis 
subiect,  iu  a  note  iu  M.  Ajassou's  translation,  ii.  234  et  seq.,  which,  as 
wetU  as  the  greater  part  of  the  notes  attached  to  the  second  hook  of  tha 
IN^atural  History,  were  written  by  hunself  ineon|unction  with  M.  ICaieos. 

•  The  philosophers  of  antiquity  were  dividedm  their  opinions  respect- 
ing the  great  question,  whether  the  active  properties  of  material  bodies, 
which  produce  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  are  inherent  in  them,  and 
necessarily  attached  to  them,  or  whether  they  are  bestowed  upon  them 
by  some  superior  power  or  being.  The  Academics  and  Feripatetiea 
generally  adopted  (he  latter  opinion,  the  Stoics  the  former ;  Fhny  adopts 
the  doctrine  of  the  Stoio0$  see  Enfield's  Hist,  of  Phil.  i.       283,  ddL 
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especially  when  that  is  so  extensive.  It  is  madnet^s,  perft 
madiiobs,  to  go  out  of  this  world  and  to  search  for  what 
beyond  it,  as  if  one  who  is  ignorant  of  his  own  diniensit 
could  ascertain  the  measure  of  any  thin^^  else,  or  as  if  1 
humaa  mind  could  see  wlmt  the  w  orld  itself  caiinot  conta 

CHAP.  2.  (2.) — OF  THE  JOBH  OF  THE  WOBLD*/ 

That  it  has  the  form  of  a  perfect  ^lobe  we  leam  fr( 
the  name  which  has  been  nnmnmlj  given  to  it,  as  Avell 
from  numerous  natural  arguments.  iTor  not  only  does 
figure  of  this  kind  return  ever}n;v  here  into  itself*  and  sustfl 
itself^  also  including  itself  requiring  no  adjustm^ts,  n 
sensible  of  either  endor  begummg  in  any  of  its  parts,  and 
best  fitted  for  that  motion,  with  which,  as  will  appear  hei 
after,  it  is  continually  turning  round ;  but  still  nuxre,  becau 
we  perceive  it,  by  the  evidence  of  the  sight,  to  be,  in  eve 
part,  convex  and  central,  which  could  not  be  the  case  we 
it  of  any  other  figure* 

C]i^P.3.  (3.) — OF  ITS  KATirSB;  WHSKCSTHS  irAMSISBBBITB 

The  rising  and  the  setting  of  tlie  sun  clearly  pro\ 
that  this  globe  is  candied  round  in  the  space  of  twenty-fo 
hours,  in  au  eternal  and  never-ceasing  circuit,  and  with  i 

1 1  may  ranark,  that  the  aatvoDomy  of  our  author  is,  for  the  mc 
part,  derived  fiom  Aristotle ;  the  far  pomta  in  which  they  differ  will 
stated  in  the  appropriate  places. 

^  Tills  doctrine  was  maintained  by  Plato  in  h'lA  Tiuiffus,  p.  310,  ai 
adopted  bv  Arif*totlc,  De  Ca4o,  lib.  ii.  cnyi.  14,  and  by  Cieoro,  De  Ni 
Deor.  iL  47.  The  splierioU  lorm  of  the  world,  uvfiavu^,  and  its  circul 
motleii  are  inaiated  upcm  bj  Ptolemy,  in  the  oommenoement  of  his  astr 
nomical  treatise  MeyaXr;  £vvra$»,  Magna  Constructio,  frequently  i 
ferrcd  to  bj  its  Arabic  title  AhnageBtum,  cap.  2.  He  is  supposed  to  ha 
made  his  observations  at  Alexandria,  between  the  years  125  and  110  A. 
His  great  astronomical  work  was  tnuislatcd  into  Arabic  in  the  year  82'3 
the  original  Grei^k  text  was  first  printed  in  1538  by  Grpiffius,  with 
commentai^  by  Theon.  George  of  Trebisond  publianed  a  Latin  rmk 
of  it  in  1541,  and  a  second  was  published  by  Camerarins  in  1551,  aloi 
with  Ptolemy's  other  works.  Jolin  Muller,  usually  called  Kogiomontanw 
and  Purback  pubhshed  an  abridgement  of  the  Almagest  in  1541.  For  i 
account  of  Ptolemy  I  may  refer  to  tlie  article  in  the  Biog.  Univ.  xxx 
263  et  seq.,  by  Delambrc,  also  to  Hntton's  IVfath.  Diet.,  in  loco,  and  i 
the  high  chai'actcr  of  him  by  Whewcll,  liiat.  oi  the  Inductive^  K^citnct: 
p.  214. 
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Qredible  swiftness  ^  lam  not  able  to  say.  wheth^  the  sound 
caused  by  the  whirling  about  of  so  great  k  mass  be  excessive, 
and,  therefore,  far  beyond  what  our  ears  can  perceive,  nor, 
indeed,  whether  the  resounding  of  so  many  stars,  all  carried 
along  at  the  same  time  and  revolviag  in  their  orbits,  may 
not  produce  a  kind  of  delightful  harmony  of  incredible  sweet- 
nessX  To  us,  who  are  in  the  interior,  the  world  appears  to 
glide  silentl^r  along,  both  by  day  and  by  night, 
r  Yarious  circumstances  in  nature  prove  to  us,  that  there 
are  impressed  on  the  heavens  innumerable  figures  of  animals 
and  oTall  kinds  of  objects,  and  that  its  surface  is  not  per- 
fectly polished  like  the  eggs,  of  birds,  as  some  celebrated 
authors  assert*.^  For  we  mod  that  the  seeds  of  all  bodies  fall 
down  from  it,  principally  into  the  ocean,  and,  h&ns  mixed 
together,  that  a  variety  of  monstrous  forms  are  in  this  way 
'  fr^uently  produced.  And,  indeed,  this  is  evident  to  the  eye ; 
for,  in  one  part,  we  have  the  figure  of  avrain,  in  another  of 
8  bear,  of  a  bull,  and  of  a  letter^ ;  while,  in  the  middle  of  them, 
over  our  heads,  there  is  a  white  circle*. 

(4.^  With  respect  to  the  name,  I  am  influenced  by  the 
unammous  opinions  of  aU  nations.  For  what  the  Greeks, 
from  its  being  ornamented,  have  termed  Koaftos,  we,  from  its 
paffect  and  complete  elegance,  have  termed  mundiu.  The 
name  emkmf  no  doubt,  refers  to  its  being  engraven,  as  it 

1  See  Ptolem J,  «bi  9upr€k 

'  This  opinion,  which  was  maintained  hj  Fythaf[0V9B,  is  noticed  and 
derided  by  Aristotle,  De  Coelo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  p.  462-3.  A  brief  account 
of  Pythagoras's  doctrine  on  tbis  eubject  is  contained  in  Enfield's  f  hilo* 
•ophy,  i.  386. 

*  Pliny  probably  here  refers  to  the  opinion  which  Cicero  puts  into  ihe 
month  cff  one  of  tbe  interlooiiton  in  bis  treatise  De  Nat.  Beor.  ii.  47, 
*  Qnid  enim  pidclirins  ea  fignn,  qns  sola  omnea  aUaa  fi||nraa  oompksa 

iMiitiiieli,  qusB<|ue  nihil  asperitatis  habere,  nihil  ofiensionii  potest,  nihil 
incisum  angulis,  nihil  anfiractibus,  nihil  eminens,  nihil  lacunosum?  " 

Theletter  A,  in  the  constellation  of  the  triangle;  it  is  named  Af  Xrwrov 
by  Aratus,  L  235;  also  by  Manilius,  i.  360.  We  may  remark,  that, 
CKOept  in  this  one  case,  the  constellations  have  no  risible  resemblance  to 
the  olneets  of  which  they  bear  the  name. 

•  "Locum  hunc  Plinii  de  Gklaxia,  sive  lioctea  via,  interpretantur  omnes 
docti."  Alexanflre,  in  Lemaire,  i.  227.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
word  vertex  is  here  used  in  thd  sense  of  the  astronomical  tenn  iwni<^h| 
not  to  signify  the  pole. 
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were,  with  the  stars,  as  A'arro  suggests'.  lu  confirmati 
this  idea  we  nmy  adduce  the  Zodiac*,  in  which  are  tv 
figures  of  animaln  ;  throii£:h  tlieiu  it  is  that  the  sun  has 
tinued  its  coui-bc  lor  so  maiiy  ages. 

CHAP.  4.  (5.) — OP  TKE  Eh&U£»'X&^  ANJD  XILS  PX.AKEX6 

I  do  not  liud  that  any  one  has  doubted  that  there 
fdur  elements.  The  hitrhr.-^t  of  these  is  snj)posed  to  be 
and  hence  proceed  the  eyes  of  so  many  glittering  stars, 
next  is  that  spirit,  which  both  the  Greeks  and  ourselves 
hy  the  same  name,  aii'\  It  is  by  the  force  of  this  vital  ^ 
eiple,  pervading  all  things  and  mingling  "with  all,  that 
earth,  together  with  the  fourth  element,  water,  is  biilanct 

>  I>eIinig.1jtl.1lb.iT.p.  7, 8.  Seealfotiiaxaiiiifaoiitlieclerivatif 
Uw  word  in  Qtmner,  TIms.,  •»  heo. 

*  "Signifer."  The  English  term  is  taken  from  the  Gveek  i 
ZiohaKn^,  (h'rWcd  from  Zu/or ;  9(*e  Aristotli',  De  Mundo,  cap.  2.  p. 
The  word  Zodiaciis  does  not  oecur  in  Plitiy,  nor  is  it  emplovec 
Ptolemy  ;  he  names  it  Xo$6s  kukKuSj  obliquus  circulus  ;  Ma^u.  Con; 
7,  13,  et  alibi.  It  iB  u«ed  by  Cicero,  but  professedly  as  a  (ireek  te 
Dirin.  ii  88,  and  Aniti  PhtBnom.  L  817.  It  oooun  in  Hjginus, }: 
€t  oKM,  and  in  A.  Gellius,  13.  9.  Neither  tt^n^hr  taken  ii&tantii 
nor  zodiacus  occur  in  Lucn^tius  or  in  Manilius. 

3  The  account  of  the  elements,  of  their  nntnro,  diflTercnce,  and,  n 
CBpecially,  the  necessity  of  their  being  four,  are  fully  discusticd 
Aristotle  ill  various  parts  of  his  works,  more  particularly  iu  liis  tret 
De  Codo,  lib.  iii  cap.  3,  4  and  5,  lib.  ir.  cap.  5,  and  Do  Gener.  et  i 
lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  S,  4  and  5.  For  a  judicious  summary  of  the  opinion 
Aristotle  on  this  subject,  I  may  refer  to  Stanley's  History  of  Philofiop 
Aristotle,  doctrines  of,  p.  2.  1.  7,  and  to  Enfield,  L  764  et  Mf.  . 
Uie  E}>ii  urean  doctriH'\  see  Lucretius,  i.  764  et  seq. 

*  Although  the  word  platwta^  as  taken  from  the  Greek  wXai'i/rij! 
inserted  in  the  title  of  this  chapter,  it  does  not  oocor  in  any  part  of 
text.  It  is  not  found  either  in  Lnoretins,  Maniliiis,  or  Sieneeai  no 
believe,  was  it  used  by  any  of  thefr  contemporaries,  except  HygimiSi  p. 
The  planets  wert^  prenerally  styled  sielleB  erratictB^  erranffif,  or  va 
s'xlera palantia^  as  in  Lucretius,  ii.  1030,  or  simply  the  five  stars,  a: 
Cieero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  51,  and  in  Seneca,  Nat.  Quo^st.  vii.  24.  Ph 
by  including  the  sun  and  moon,  makes  the  number  sctcd.  Aratus  a 
them  irevr'  dorepes^  L  454. 

*  **A€r.'*  '^CSroiunfusa  vndique  eet  (terra)  hac  animabUiapirabilij 
natura,  cui  nomen  est  aer ;  Grfucum  illud  quidem,  sed  pereeptnm  j 
tamen  usu  a  nobis    Cicero,  Pe  ^at.  Deor.  iL  91. 
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the  middle  of  space.   These  ore  mutually  bound  together,  the 
lighter  being  restrained  hj  the  heavier,  so  that  thejr  cannot 
fly  off;  while,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  lighter  tending 
wards,  the  heavier  are  so  suspended,  that  they  cannot  fall 
down.    Thus,  by  an  equal  tendency  in  an  opposite  direction,  ^ 
each  of  them  remains  in  its  appropriate  place,  bound  together 
by  the  never-ceasing  revolution  of  the  world,  which  always 
turning  on  itself,  the  earth  falls  to  the  lowest  part  and  is  in  • 
the  middle  of  the  whole,  while  it  remains  suspended  in  the 
centre^  and,  as  it  were,  balancing  this  centre,  in  which  it  is  ^ 
suspended.    So  that  it  alone  remains  immoveable,  whilst  all 
things  revulve  round  it,  being  connected  with  every  other 
part,  whilst  they  all  rest  upon  it. 

(G.)  Between  this  body  and  the  heavens  there  are  sus- 
pended, in  this  aerial  spirit,  seven  stars",  separated  by  detei'iui- 
nate  spaces,  whicii,  on  account  of  their  motion,  we  call  wander- 

*  "  cmiTerBi  cardine."  "  Bevolutioms,  ut  aiunt,  centro.  Idem  Phnius, 
hoc  ipso  lifairo,  cap.  64,  terwm  ocbH  fiai^iMffl  ew  diflit ;  *'  Alexandre,  in 
Lem.  i  22S,  On  this  subjeet  I  may  refer  to  FtoJamy,  Magnu  CciuL 
lib.  L  cap.  3,  4,  6.  See  also  Apuleius,  near  the  commenixgnent  of  his 
treatise  De  Mundo. 

'  "  Sidera,"  The  word  sidus  is  used,  in  most  cases,  for  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  generally,  sometimes  for  wliat  we  term  a  constellation, 
a  particular  assemblage  of  them,  and  sometimes  specially  for  an  individual 
star.  Maniliiia  employs  the  word  in  all  these  eenaea,  aa  will  appear  by 
the  three  following  paaaagea  reepeotiYelj;  the  flrat  taken  from  uie  open- 
iag  of  hiapoem, 

"  Gannine  diTinas  artea,  et  ooDacia  fiiti 
Sidera.  •  .  •** 

The  second, "  Hsec  igitur  texunt  »quali  sidera  tractu 

Ignibna  in  Tariaa  coDlum  laqueantia  formaa.**  L  275,  276» 

The  third  "  •  .  •  •  pectus,  fulgenti  sidere  clarius  "  i.  356. 

In  the  Eaati  of  Orid,  we  have  examples  of  the  two  latter  of  theia 
aignificatioiw 

"Ex  Ariadntto  aidere  nosae  potee    T.  846. 

"Et  cania  (Icarium  diount)  quo  sidera  noto 
ODdsta sitit  tellus iv.  989, 940. 

Lncretina  appeara  always  to  employ  the  ienn  in  the  general  sense*  J. 
Ohsequena  spphes  the  word  aiiiu  to  a  meteor ;  "  sidus  ingens  oobIo 
demissum,"  cap.  16.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  book,  chap.  ISet  Mg.| 
our  author  more  particularly  restricts  the  term  itidus  to  the  ]>lanet0. 

G  2 
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ing,  altboui^li,  in  reality,  none  are  less  ao^  The  sun  is  ( 
along  in  the  midst  of  these,  a  body  of  great  size  and  j 
the  ruler,  not  only  of  the  seasons  and  of  the  different  di 
but  also  of  the  stars  themselTes  and  of  the  h^MTens', 
ve  eonaider  his  operations,  we  must  regard  him  as  tl 
or  raUier  the  mind  of  the  uniyerae,  the  chief  regulate 
the  Gk»d  of  nature ;  he  also  lends  his  light  to  the  other 
He  is  most  illustrious  and  excellent,  beholding  all  - 
and  hearing  all  things,  which,  I  perceive,  is  ascribed  1 
exclusivelj  by  the  prince  of  poets,  Homer*. 

OHAP«  6.  (7.)— or  OOD*. 

I  consider  it,  therefore,  an  indication  of  human  wea 
to  inquire  into  the  figure  and  form  of  Ood.  For  whi 
God  DO,  if  there  be  any  other  God*,  and  wterefcr  h 
ists,  he  is  all  sense,  all  tHAt^  all  hearing,  all  life,  all  n 
and  all  within  himsel£  To  believe  that  there  are  a  nv 
of  Gk)ds,  derived  from  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mai 
Chastity,  Concord,  Understanding,  Hope,  Honour,  Clem 

'  CSoero  remarks  concerning  them;  "qus  (steUa)  falso  to 
errantes ;  "  De  Nat.  Deor.  iL  61. 

TioM  dMnmi  altenat  et  nodiiiiD,  quam  ndera  pi 
Occultat^  illuBtrat  absens ;  "  Hard,  in  Lem.  i.  230. 

3  "  cc'trris  pidcribus."  Accordbig  to  Iliirdouin,  ubi  »upra^  "ni 
steliis  errantibufi.'*  Tliere  is,  however,  Tint.hiT>g  in  the  eaqneMUni  < 
author  which  sanctions  this  Umitation. 

<  See  lhad,  iii.  277,  and  Od.  xiL  323. 

•  It  is  lemarlrodbj  Enfield,  H]0t  of  Fhfl.&  <*withit 

to  philosophical  opiniona,  Pliny  did  not  rigidly  adhere  to  any  sect. 
He  reprobates  the  Epicurean  tenet  of  an  infinity  of  worlds ;  favoii 
Pythagorean  notion  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  ;  speaks  of  the  un 
as  God,  after  tlie  manner  of  the  Stoics,  and  sometimes  seems  to  pas; 
into  the  £eld  of  the  Sceptics.  iTor  the  most  part,  howcTcr,  he  let 
the  doctrine  of  SuocuruB**' 

•  (* Bialnu est  Deus  quam  sol,**  .Alexandre m Lem.  L  230.  Or  n 
if  there  be  any  God  distinct  from  the  world ;  for  the  latter  part  c 
sentence  can  scarcely  apply  to  the  sun.  Poinsinet  and  Aja??on,  hov 
adopt  the  same  opinion  with  M.  Alexandre  ;  they  tranaiate  the  pai 
"s'll  en  est  autre  que  le  soleil,"  i.  17  and  ii.  11. 

7  "  totus  animce,  totus  animi ;  '*  "  Anima  est  qua  TiTimus,  animui 
Bapimna.**  Haird.  in  Lem.  i.  280,  28L  The  distinction  between  these 
words  is  accurately  pointed  out  by  Lucretius,  iii.  137  et  seq. 

®  "fecerunt  (Athenienses)  Contumclijc  fanum  et  Impudentiffi."  Ci 
Pe  Jjdg.  iL  28.   See  also  Bosauet^  Discoura  sur  I'iiiatoire  iuut.  L  2i 
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and  ridelity  ;  or,  accordiiiii;  to  the  opmion  of  Doinocritus, 
that  there  are  only  two,  PunishnR'nt  and  J^oward',  indicates 
still  greater  folly.  Ihnnan  nature,  weak  and  trail  as  it  isi^ 
mindlul  of  its  own  inlinuity,  has  made  these  di\  isions,  so 
that  every  one  might  have  recourse  to  that  whicli  he  supposed 
himself  to  stand  more  particularly  in  need  of*.  Hence  we 
find  ditferent  names  employed  by  di  fie  rent  nations ;  the 
inferior  deities  are  arraiij^ed  in  classea,  and  diseases  and 
plagues  are  deified,  in  consequence  of  our  anxious  wish  to 

Sropitiate  tliem.  It  w^as  from  this  cause  that  a  temple  was 
edicated  to  Fever,  at  the  public  expense,  on  the  Palatine 
Hill^,  and  to  Orbona'',  near  the  Temple  of  the  Lares,  and 
that  an  altar  was  elected  to  Good  Fortune  on  the  Esquiline. 
Hence  we  may  understand  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  there 
is  a  greater  population  of  the  Celestials  tlian  of  human  beings, 
since  each  individual  makes  a  separate  Grod  for  himself, 
adopting  his  own  Juno  and  his  own  Genius*.  And  there 
are  nations  who  make  Gods  of  certain  animals,  and  even 
certain  obscene  things^,  which  are  not  to  be  spoken  of, 
swearing  by  stinking  meats  and  such  like.  To  suppose 
that  marriages  are  contracted  between  the  Gods,  and  that, 
during  so  long  a  period,  there  should  have  been  no  issue 

'  Tlie  accoiint  which  Cicero  gives  us  of  the  opinions  of  Demoditus 
scarcelj  agrees  with  the  statement  in  the  text ;  see  De  Nat.  Deor.  L  120. 

s  «ln  varioe  diyirit  Beos  numen  mucam,  quod  Flinio  ooeluin  est  aut 
mundiu;  cpusque  smgulas  partes,  aut,  ut  philoiophi  ahmt,  attributak  Mpn* 
ratim  coluit ; "  Akiandre  in  Lemaire,  L  281. 

*  "  Febrem  autem  ad  minus  nocendum,  tempHs  celebrant,  quorum  ad- 
huc  unum  in  Palatio  .  .  .  Val.  Max.  ii.  6  ;  see  also  ^Elian,  Yar.  Hist. 
xiL  11.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms 
Jf^ammm,  .Xdea,  and  Templum,  which  are  employed  in  this  place  \3f  FUny 
and  YaL  MaTiimia.  Gesner  defines  Famm  '*area  templi  efe  aolhmi, 
iemplum  yero  gdifidnin  j "  but  thia  dlatmotion,  as  he  informs  us,  is  not 
always  acciirjitely  observed ;  there  appears  to  bo  still  less  distinction 
between  ^des  and  Tenyitlum ;  see  his  Thesaurus  i»  loco^  also  Bailey's 
Pacciolati  in  loco. 

*  "  Orbona  est  Orbitalis  dea."  Ilardouin  in  Lemaire,  i.  231, 

*  "  Appositoa  sibi  statim  ab  ortu  custodea  oredebaiit,  quos  ytriGeouMi 
J unones  foemins  vocabant."  Hardoinn  in  Lemaire^  i  282.  See  Tibullua, 
4.  6.  1,  and  Seneca,  Epist.  110,  sub  init. 

^  Vs'e  may  suppose  that  our  author  here  refers  to  the  popular  mythology 
of  the  ligyptians  ;  tlie  *'  foetidi  cibi "  are  mentioned  by  .1  iivenal ;  "  Pommi 
et  cspe  ueias  violare  et  frangere  morsu,"  xv.  9 ;  and  Pliny,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  bis  work,  xix.  82»  remarks,  **  AUiiun  csepeque  inter  Beos  in  jure* 
JviaDdo  kaMt  J^gyptus.** 
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from  them,  tliat  some  of  them  should  ho  old  and  always  ; 
beaded  and  others  young  and  like  children,  some  o{  a 
complexion,  winged,  lame,  produced  eegs,  living 
dyin^  on  alternate  days,  is  sufficiently^  puerile  and  fo< 
But  it  is  the  height  of  impudence  to  imagine,  that  adu 
takes  place  between  them,  that  they  have  contesta 
quarrels,  and  that  there  are  Gods  of  theft  and  of  vaj 
crimes  \  To  assist  man  is  to  be  a  God ;  this  is  the  pal 
eternal  glory.  This  is  the  path  whirli  t1ie  Boman  n< 
formerly  pursued,  and  this  is  the  path  which  is  now  pur 
by  the  greatest  ruler  of  our  age,  Vespasian  Au^^ustua 
who  has  come  to  the  relief  of  an  exhausted  empire,  as 
as  by  his  sons.  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of  remunera 
those  who  deserved  it,  to  regard  them  as  Gk>ds'.  ¥or 
names  of  all  the  Gods,  as  well  as  of  the  stars  that  I  1 
mentioned  above*,  have  been  derived  from  their  service 
mankind.  And  with  respect  to  Jupiter  and  Mercuiy, 
the  rest  of  the  celestial  nomendatiure,  who  does  not  ac 
that  they  have  reference  to  certain  natural  phsnomena^ 
But  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  the  great  head  oi 
things,  whatever  it  be,  pays  any  regard  to  human  affai 

I  See  Cicoro,  De  Nat  Beor.  i  48    aUH^  far  an  iltnitanftkni  of  i 

remarks  of  riiny. 

*  This  sentiment  is  elegantly  expressed  by  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii 
and  by  Horace,  Od.  lii.  3.  9  et  seq.    It  does  not  appear,  however, 
any  of  the  Bomana,  except  Bomuhia,TOe  deified,  prerious  to  the  aduk 
period  of  the  Bmpirei 

^  "  Planetamxn  nempe^  qui  omnee  nomina  matn^tur  a  due.*'  Alfr** 

in  Lemaire,  i  234. 

This  remark  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  passage  from  Cic 
in  the  first  book  of  lus  treatise  De  Na't.  Deor.  Speaking  of  the  doct 
of  Zeno,  he  says,  "  ne^ue  emm  Jovem,  neque  Junonem,  neque  l  est 
nequo  quemqvam,  qni  ita  appelletur,  in  deorum  habet  nnmero :  eed  re 
manimis,  at  que  mutis,  per  quandam  eignifioationein,  >ifftn  dooet  trib 
nomina."  "  Tdernqre  (Chrysippus)  disputat,  jrtliera  esse  cum,  qii 
homilies  Jovem  ap}>ellant :  quique  uer  per  maria  manaret,  eum  esse 
tunum :  terramque  earn  esse,  quxe  Ceres  diceretur :  simiiique  rati 
paraequitnr  Tocabnla  veMquonim  deorum." 

<  The  following  remarks  of  Lneretius  and  of  Cioero  maj  sorye  lo  in 
trate  the  opinion liere  ezpreeaed  by  our  author: — 

<«  QmiuB  enim  per  se  PiTom  natura  neoesae  est 

Immortali  eevo  summa  cum  pace  fruatur, 

Somota  ab  nostris  lebus^  aejunotaque  longej  **  Lucretiua,  i  57-66 

''Q'l'^  iBtemum  beatumqne  sit,  id  nec  habere  ipsnm  negotii  qui 
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Can  we  believe,  or  rather  can  there  be  my  doubt,  tbat  it  is 
not  polluted  by  such  a  disagreeable  and  complicated  office  P 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  wbich  opinion  would  be  most 
for  the  advantage  of  mankind,  since  we  observe  some  who 
have  no  respect  for  the  Oods,  and  others  who  carry  it  to  a 
scandalous  excess.  They  are  slaves  to  foreign  ceremonies ; 
they  carry  on  thteir  fingers  the  Gods  and  the  monsters  whom 
they  worship^ ;  they  condemn  and  they  lay  great  stress  on 
certain  Idnm  of  food;  they  impose  on  themselves  dreadful 
ordinances,  not  even  sleeping  quietly.  They  do  not  marry 
or  adopt  diildren,  or  indeed  do  anything  else,  without  the 
sanction  of  their  sacred  rites.  There  are  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  will  cheat  in  the  very  Capitol,  and  will  forswear 
themselves  even  by  Jupiter  Tonans^,  and  while  these  thrive 
in  their  crimes,  the  others  torment  themselves  with  their 
superstitions  to  no  purpose. 

Among  these  discordant  opinions  mankind  have  discovered 
for  tliemselves  a  kind  of  intermediate  deity,  by  ^y]^ell  our 
scepticism  conccrniu^  God  is  still  iiicreascd.  Por  all  over 
the  world,  iu  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  Fortune  is  the  only 
god  whom  every  one  inyokes ;  she  aloue  is  spoken  of,  she 
alone  is  accused  and  is  supposed  to  be  guilty ;  she  alone  is 
in  our  thoughts,  is  praised  and  blamed,  and  is  loaded  with 
reproaches  ;  wavering  as  she  is,  conceived  by  the  generality 
of  mankind  to  be  blind,  wandering,  inconstant,  imcertain, 
variable,  and  often  favouring  the  \mworthy.  To  her  are  re- 
ferred all  oiir  losses  and  all  our  gains,  and  in  casting  up  the 
accounts  of  mortals  she  alone  balances  the  two  pages  of  our 
sheet^.  We  are  so  much  in  the  power  of  chance,  that  change 
itself  is  considered  as  a  God,  and  the  existence  of  God  be- 
comes doubtful. 

But  there  are  others  who  reject  this  principle  and  assign 
ev^ll^  tp.the  influence  of  the  fitars^^  and  to  the  laws  of  our 

quam,  nee  exhibere  alteri ;  itaque  neque  ira  neque  gratia  teneri,  quod,  qiUB 
talia  cssent,  imbecilla  essent  omnia."  Cicero,  I)e  Nat.  Dcor.  i.  45. 

I  The  author  here  alludea  to  the  %ure8  of  the  Egyptian  deities  that 
were  engraven  on  rings. 

*  His  specific  oiticc  was  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  impious. 

<  Bola  utramquc  2)agiiiam  fiicit.**  Tb^  words  utraque  jpagina  gene- 
rally refer  to  flie  two  sides  of  the  same  sheet,  but,  in  this  passage^  they 
probably  mean  the  oontiguons  portions  of  die  eame  sur&oe. 

«  «  astroque  siio  eventu  assignat } "  the  word  oittim  appears  to  ba 
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iifttiyitj;  the^  euppoae  that  Ood,  once  for  all,  imu 
decrees  and  never  afterwards  inteiferes.  This  opinic 
gins  to  gain  ground^and  both  the  learned  and  the  iinle 
Tulear  are  fiiQing  into  it.  Hence  we  have  the  admon 
of  thnnder,  the  warnings  of  oracles,  the  predictiona  of  s 
sayers,  and  thingpi  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned,  aa  ane 
and  stumbling  with  the  feet  reckoned  among  omena^ 
late  Emperor  Augustus'  relates^  that  he  put  the  left  Bh 
the  wrong  foot,  the  day  when  he  was  near  being  aaaa 
by  his  soldiers'.  And  such  things  as  these  so  emba 
improvident  mortals,  that  among  all  of  them  this  alo 
certain,  that  there  is  nothing  certain,  and  that  there  ii 
thing  more  proud  or  more  wretched  thm  man.  For  < 
animals  have  no  care  but  to  provide  for  their  sabsiBtt 
for  which  the  spontaneous  kmdness  of  nature  is  all-i 
dent;  and  this  one  circumstance  renders  their  lot  i 
especially  preferable,  that  they  never  think  about  glor 
money,  or  ambition,  and,  above  all,  that  they  never  re 
on  death. 

The  belief,  however,  that  on  these  points  the  Gods  sn 
intend  human  aliairs  is  useful  to  ns,  as  well  as  that 
punishiiKMit  of  crimes,  altliouc^h  somotiines  tardy,  from 
Deity  beiui^  occupied  witli  stidi  a  mass  of  business,  is  n< 
entirely  remitted,  and  that  the  human  raee  was  not  ni 
the  next  in  raidv  to  hims(^lf,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
graded  like  brutes.  And  indeed  this  constitutes  the  i^i 
comfort  in  this  iuiperlbct  state  of  man,  that  even  the  Dt 

Brnonynious  with  sidus,  generally  signifving  a  single  star,  and,  occa^ 
ally,  a  oon&tellation }  as  in  Manmus,  L  541,  2. 

 qtuntiB  \Ab  sena  ftvantar 

Fimbus  artra  >' 

It     also  used  hy  synecdoche  for  the  heavens,  as  is  the  eaae  irith 

Eiit^lisli  word  stars.   See  Gesner's  Thesanms. 

^  "  Qnre  si  suscipiamus,  pedis  offensio  nobis  • » •  etstemuftaoMDtacn 
obsciTanda."  Ciwro,  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  84. 

*  "  Divus  Au^^tus."  The  epithet  divu3  may  be  regarded  as  mon^ 
'  term  of  court  etiquette,  hecanse  all  the  Emperors  after  death  mm  dvii 
ex  (^^ficio* 

>  We  leam  the  exact  nature  of  tiins  ominous  accident  from  SuBtonk 
"  ....  si  mane  sibi  calcons  ])€Tperam,  et  sinister  pro  dextro  induceretur 
Atiq:nstns,  Cap,  92.  From  this  passncre  it  Avould  appear,  that  the  Bom 
sandals  were  made,  as  we  term  it,  right  and  left. 
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cannot  do  eyenrthmg.  For  he  cannot  procure  death  for 
himself,  eyen  if  he  wished  it,  which,  so  numerous  are  the 
evils  of  life,  has  been  granted  to  man  as  our  chief  good.  Nor 
can  he  make  mortals  immortal,  or  recall  to  life  those  who 
are  dead ;  nor  can  he  effect,  that  he  who  has  once  lived  shall 
not  have  lived,  or  that  he  who  has  enjoyed  honours  shall  not 
have  enjoyed  them;  nor  has  he  any  influence  over  past 
events  but  to  cause  them  to  be  forgotten.  Ana,  if  we  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  our  connexion  with  Gk>d  bv  a  less  serious 
argument,  he  cannot  make  twice  ten  not  to  be  twenty,  and 
many  other  things  of  this  kind.  By  these  ccmsiderations  the 
power  of  Nature  is  clearly  proved,  and  is  shown  to  be  what 
we  call  God.  It  is  not  foreign  to  the  subject  to  have  di- 
gressed into  these  matters,  fiumliar  as  they  are  to  every  one, 
from  the  continual  discussions  that  take  place  respecting 
God>. 


CHAP.  6.  (8.) — OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STABS;   OF  THE 

MOTION  OF  TU£  PLACETS. 

Let  UB  return  from  this  digression  to  the  other^  parts 
of  nature.  The  stars  wMch  are  described  aa  fixed  in  the 
heavens',  are  not,  as  the  vulgar  suppose,  attached  each  of 
them  to  different  individuals',  the  bnshter  to  the  rich,  those 
that  are  less  so  to  the  poor,  and  the  cum  to  the  aged,  shining 
according  to  the  lot  of  the  individual,  and  separately  assigned 
to  mortals ;  for  they  have  neither  come  mto  existence^  nor 

'  It  iB  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  opinions  here  stated  f©» 
eperting  the  Dtity  are  taken  partly  from  the  tenets  of  the  Epicureans, 
combined  with  tlie  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate.  The  examples  which  are  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  power  of  fate  OTer  the  Deity  are,  for  the  most  part, 
nther  veml  than  eeeentaal. 

s  "affizamtuido.*'  The  peculiar  use  Off  tho  word  mmiAw  in  this  pas* 
•BflB  ia  worthy  citmEerk^  in  connexion  with  note  >,  ch.  1*  page  18. 

•  We  have  many  rt^ferences  in  Pliny  to  the  influence  of  the  stars  upon 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  constituting  what  was  formerly  regarded  as 
so  important  a  science,  judicial  astrology.  Ptolemy  has  drawn  up  a 
regular  code  of  it  in  hia  "  Centum  dicta,"  or  "  Centilo^uiuma,"  We 
bttfe  a  highly  interesting  aooount  of  the  supposed  soienoe,  its  origin,  pro- 
greaa,  and  general  prinaite,  in  Whewell'e  Hietory  of  the  Inductive  Sci- 
ences, p.  293  et  seq.  I  may  also  refer  to  the  same  work  for  a  sketeh  of 
the  liLBtory  of  astronomy  among  the  Qroeks  and  the  other  natioufl  of 
antiquity. 
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do  they  porish  in  connexion  vrith  partieiilar  persons, 
doefi  a  fiilliiig  star  indicate  that  any  one  is  dead.  AV< 
not  BO  closely  connected  with  the  heayens  as  that  the  shi 
of  the  stars  is  affected  by  our  death*.  TSTien  they  are 
posed  to  shoot  or  fall*,  they  throw  out,  by  the  force  of 
nre,  ns  if  from  an  excess  of  nutriment,  the  superabiind 
of  the  humour  which  they  hare  absorbed,  as  we  ()l>ser\ 
take  place  from  the  oil  in  our  lamps,  when  they  are  bumi 
The  nature  of  the  celestial  bodies  is  eternal^  being  ii 
woven,  as  it  were,  with  the  world,  and,  by  this  union, 
d^ing  it  solid ;  but  they  exert  their  most  powerful  influx 
on  the  earth.  This,  notwithstanding  its  subtilty,  maj 
kno\\TL  by  the  clearness  and  the  magnitude  of  the  efiec' 
we  shall  point  out  in  the  proper  plaoe\  The  account  of 
circles  of  the  heaveus  will  be  better  understood  when 
come  to  speak  of  the  earth,  since  they  have  all  a  referenc 
it ;  except  what  has  been  discovered  respecting  the  Zoc 
which  I  shaU  now  detail. 

Anaximander  the  Milesian,  in  the  58th  olympiad',  is  i 
to  have  been  the  first  who  understood  its  obhquity,  and  t 
opened  the  road  to  a  correct  knowledge  or  the  subje 

*  There  are  certain  metaphorical  expressions,  which  have  oriffn 
from  this  opinion,  adopted  the  modems;  "  hu  star  is  set;  " 
sLur  of  his  fortune,"  <Smj. 

*  Ovid,  whea  lie  compares  PhaSton  to  a  fiiUiiig  etir,  lemecks,  < 
oemixig  tbia  meteor, — 

Etd  son  eeddit,  potiiit  ceeidiMe  iiderL**  Metam.  iL  822w 

*  ICaniHiU  snppofles  that  comets  are  produced  and  rendered  Irnnin 
by  an  operation  very  similar  to  the  one  described  in  the  text  j  i.  815  et 
Setieea,  in  the  commencement  of  his  Nat.  Qurest.,  and  in  other  parti 
the  same  treatise,  refers  to  thi:*  subject.  His  remarks  may  he  vvc 
perusing  by  those  who  are  curious  to  learn  the  hypotheses  of  tlie  ancit 
on  subjects  of  natural  science.  We  may  remark,  that  Seneca's  opini 
are,  on  many  points,  more  conTect  than  our  author's. 

*  The  author  probably  refers  to  tliat  part  of  his  work  in  which 
treats  on  agriculture,  particularly  to  the  17th  and  18th  books. 

*  The  a?ra  of  the  Olympiads  commenced  in  the  year  776  before  Chri 
each  olympiad  consists  of  4  years ;  the  58th  olympiad  will  theref 
indude  the  interval  648  to  644  b.o.  The  Slst  toL  of  the  Vmm 
History"  consists  entlreL^  of  a  "chronological  table,"  and  we  havt 
useful  table  of  the  same  kmd  in  Brewster's  EncycL,  article  "Chronolog; 

*  "  renira  fores  fipeniii^se  ....  traditTir."  An  account  of  the  nst 
nomyof  Anaximander  is  contained  in  Brewster's  Encycl.,  article  "Ast 
nomy,"  p.  587,  and  in  the  article  "  Anaximander"  in  the  supplement 
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Aflerwards  CleostratuB  made  the  signs  in  it,  first  marking 
those  of  Aries  and  Sagittarius ;  Atlas  had  formed  the  sphere 
long  before  this  time^.  But  now,  leaving  the  further  con* 
sidrntion  of  this  subject,  we  must  treat  of  the  bodies  that 
are  situated  between  the  earth  and  the  heayens^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  star  called  Saturn  is  the  highest,  and 
therefore  appears  the  smallest,  that  he  passes  tlm>ugh  the 
largest  circuit,  and  that  he  is  at  least  thirty  years  in  com- 
pleting it'.  The  course  of  aU  the  planets,  and  among  otiiers 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon,  is  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
that  of  the  heayens^  that  is  towards  the  left,  while  the  hea- 

the  Bame  work  by  Scott  of  Aberdeen.  I  may  remark,  that  these  two 
accounts  do  not  quite  agree  in  their  estimate  of  his  merits ;  the  latter 
author  considers  his  opinions  more  correct.  We  have  also  an  account  of 
Anaximander  in  Stanley,  pt.  2.  p.  1  et  seq.^  and  in  Enfield,  i.  154:  et  seq, 
>  In  the  tranflUition  of  ^asson,  iL  261-7,  we  have  tome  Talnable  ob- 
servations by  MaronB,  respeotmg  tlie  onmn.  and  progress  of  astaronomy 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  share  whioh  mb  individualB  mentioned  in  the 
text  respectively  had  in  its  advancement ;  also  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  history  of  Atlas.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  "  he  was  the  first 
that  discovered  the  knowledge  of  the  sphere ;  whence  arose  the  common 
opinion,  that  he  carried  the  world  upon  his  shoulders."  Booth's  trans, 
p.  116. 

3  "  nunc  relicto  mundi  ipsius  corpora,  reliqna  mter  ooelnm  terrasque 
tractentiir."  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  npon  the  various 
modes  in  whieli  tlio  author  uses  the  word  mundus ;  by  caelum^  in  this 
passaire,  he  means  the  body  or  region  beyond  the  planets,  which  is  con- 
ceived to  contain  the  tixed  stars.  SphcBraf  'm  the  preceding  sentence, 
may  be  sqppoied  to  mean  the  oeHestial  globe. 

'  "  ao  tiigesimo  anno  ad  brevissima  sedis  suse  prinripia  regredi I 
confess  myself  unable  to  offer  any  Uteral  explanation  of  tbis  passage ;  nor 
do  the  remarks  of  the  commentators  appear  to  me  satisfactory ;  see  Har- 
douin  and  Alexandre  in  Lemaire,  ii.  241,  2.  It  is  translated  by  Ajasson 
**  en  trente  ans  il  reviens  k  I'espace  minime  d'ou  il  est  parti."  The  pe- 
riod of  the  sidereal  revolutions  of  the  planets,  aa  stated  by  Mrs.  Somer* 
ville,  in  her  ^'Meohaziism  of  th^  Heavens,*'  and  br  Sir  Jt.  Hersehel,  in 
bia  Treatise  on  Astronomy,*'  aze  respeotiTely  aa  follows 

days.  days. 

Mercuiy  • . . .      87-9705    87-9692580 

Venus   224-7    224-7007869 

Earth   365-2564    865-2563612 

Mars   686-99    686-9796458 

Jupiter   4882*65    4882-5848212 

Saturn   10759-4    10759-2198174 

Somerrille,  p.  358.  Hersehel,  p.  llfl. 

*  "  'mundo hoc  eat,  ooelo  inerrantiuiu  stellarum."  Hardouiu,  in 
Lemaire,  ii.  242. 
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veils  are  rapidly  caiTied  about  to  the  right*.  And  altlic 
by  the  stars  constautly  revolving  with  immense  velc 
they  are  raised  up,  and  hurried  ou  to  the  part  where 
set,  yet  they  are  all  forced,  by  a  motion  of  their  own,  i 
opposite  direction^ ;  and  this  is  so  ordered,  lest  the  air,  t 
always  moved  in  the  same  direction,  by  the  constant  wliij 
of  the  heavens,  should  accumulate  into  one  mass,  whe 
now  it  is  divided  and  separated  and  beaten  into  small  pi< 
by  the  opposite  motion  of  the  different  stars.  Saturn 
star  of  a  cold  and  rigid  nature,  while  the  orbit  of  Jupit 
much  lower,  and  is  carried  round  in  twelve  years'.  Tne : 
star,  Mars,  which  some  persons  call  Hercules^,  is  of  a  i 
and  burning  nature,  and  from  its  nearness  to  the  sun  is  car 
round  in  little  less  than  two  years*.  In  consequeno 
the  excessive  heat  of  this  star  and  the  rigidity  of  Sat 
Jupiter,  which  is  interposed  between  the  two,  is  temp< 
by  botli  of  them,  and  is  thus  rendered  salutary.  The  ] 
01  the  Sun  consists  of  360  degrees;  bat,  in  order  that 
shadow  may  return  to  the  same  point  of  the  dial*,  we 
obliged  to  add,  in  each  year,  five  days  and  the  fourth  par 
a  day.  On  tliia  account  an  intercalary  day  is  given  to  e\ 
fifth  year',  that  the  period  of  the  seasons  may  agree  v 
that  of  the  Soil 

*  Our  author  supposes,  that  the  spectator  has  hia  face  directed  tow; 
the  soath,  as  is  the  cue  with  the  modem  obBerren.  Weam,howerer 
formed  by  Hardouin,  that  this  was  not  the  unifonn  practice  among 
andents  ;  see  the  remarka  of  Alexaiidie  in  I«Duuve^  iL  242,  and  of  Jk 
CU8  in  Ajasson,  ii.  269. 

2  Tlie  constant  revolution  refers  to  the  apparent  daily  motion ; 
opposite  direction  to  tlieir  annual  course  through  the  zodiac.  Ptolt 
gives  an  aoooimt  of  this  dmiUe  motion  in  his  Ma^  ConstmetiOi  i* ! 

*  For  the  eiaot  period,  aoo(Mfdsiig  to  SomemUe  and  Eersehdl, 
note    p.  27. 

^  Aristotle  informs  nf,  that  Mars  was  also  called  Hercules  orPyro! 
De  Mundo,  cap.  ii.  p.  602.  See  also  Apuleius,  Do  Mundo,  §  710.  I 
ginus  is  said  by  Hardouin  to  give  the  name  of  Hercules  to  the  pk 
Mars,  but  this  appe^irs  to  be  an  inaccuracy ;  he  describes  the  planet  un 
its  ordinary  appdlation ;  lib.  iL  p.  62 ;  and  iL  78,  9k 

*  CSioero^  apmking  of  the  period  of  Mars,  says,  Quatuor  et  T^gi 
mensibus,  sex,  ut  opinor,  diebus  minus  Deluit.  Dew.  for  the  es 
period,  soe  note    p.  27. 

*  **  Sed  ut  observatio  umbrarum  ejus  redeat  ad  notas."  Aceording 
the  interpretation  ot  Hardouin,  "  Ad  easdem  liueas  in  solari  horologi< 
Lemaire,  IL  248. 

7  This  is  an  example  of  the  mcde  of  oompntation  whidi  «e  sieefc  wi 
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Below  the  Sun*  reyolvea  the  great  star  called  YenuSy  wan* 
dering  with  an  alternate  motion^,  and,  even  in  its  surnames, 
rimlling  the  Sim  and  the  Moon.  Por  when  it  precedes  the 
day  and  lises  in  the  morning,  it  receives  the  name  of  Lucifer, 
as  if  it  were  another  sun,  hastening  on  the  day.  On  tilie 
contrary,  when  it  shines  iu  the  west,  it  is  namea  Vesper,  as 
prolonging  the  light,  and  performing  the  office  of  the  moon. 
Pythagoras,  the  Samian,  was  the  iirst  who  discovered  its 
nature^,  about  the  62nd  olympiad,  in  the  222nd  year  of  the 
Gity\  It  excels  all  the  other  stars  in  siie,  and  its  brilliancy 
is  so  considerable,  that  it  is  the  only  star  which  produces  a 
shadow  by  its  t&^b.  There  has,  consequently,  been  great 
interest  made  for  its  name ;  some  have  called  it  the  star  of 

among  the  aucionts,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  period  of  a  reyolution,  both 
Uie  time  vraoeding  and  fhat  feUowmg  the  interval  axe  inoliided. 

>  The  diTision  of  the  planeta  mto  superior  snd  uiftricr  was  notkaown 

to  Aristotle,  De  Miindo,  oap.  iL  p.  602,  to  Plato,  Timajus,  p.  318,  819, CHr 
the  older  Greek  astronomers.  Tt  was  first  made  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
was  transferred  from  them  to  the  Romans.  It  is  one  of  the  points  in 
which  our  author  differs  from  Aristotle.  See  the  remarks  of  Marcus  in 
Ajaeson,  ii.  242  et  teq,  Maieus  notioee  the  yarious  points  which  proTo 
the  Meaeae^  of  Plin^s  knowledge  of  aatoonoiny  j  he  paitienlariaeB  tiie 
fimr  fbUowing : — his  ignoranoe  of  the  true  situation  of  the  constellations  ; 
his  erroneous  opinion  re?pecting  the  cause  of  the  seasons  ;  his  account  of 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  position  of  the  cardinal  points.  He 
appears  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  certain  astronomical  phiFiiomena 
undergo  a  regular  progression,  but  supposed  tliat  they  remained,  at  the 
time  when  he  jmAo,  in  the  same  state  aa  in  the  age  of  Hipparchus  or 
the  original  ohflervem.  Columella,  when  treating  on  these  subjects,  de* 
acribes  t  he  pheenomena  according  to  the  ancient  calculation,  bat  he  inibrms 
us,  that  he  adopts  it,  because  it  was  the  one  in  popular  use,  and  better 
known  by  the  farmers  (De  Be  Eust.  ix.  14),  while  Pliny  appears  not  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  inaccuracy. 

*  Modo  aoileni  antegrediens,  modo  aabeequens."  Hardoiun  in  Le* 
maire^  iL  248. 

<  It  waa  not  faiown  to  the  earher  writen  that  Lucifer  and  Vesper  were 

the  same  star,  differently  situated  with  respect  to  the  Sun.  Playfjiir  re- 
marks, that  Venus  is  the  only  planet  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writmgs, 
and  in  the  most  ancient  poets,  such  as  Hcsiod  and  Homer ;  Outlines, 
iL166. 

4  There  haa  been  much  disoosaon  among  the  oommentatora  respecting 

tiie  correctness  of  the  figures  in  the  text ;  according  to  the  lera  of  thS 
olympiads,  the  date  referred  to  will  be  between  the  years  750  and  75  in.c. ; 
the  foimdation  of  Home  is  commonly  referred  to  the  year  753  B.C.  See 
.the  ramarks  of  Marcus  in  .^asson,  ii.  278,  9. 
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Juno',  othera  of  lais,  and  others  of  the  Mother  of  the  G 
By  its  influence  everything  in  the  earth  is  generated*  j 
'  as  it  rises  in  either  direction,  it  sprinkles  everything  ip 
its  genial  dew,  and  not  onl^  matures  the  productions  of 
earui,  but  stimulates  all  hving  thi^g8^  It  completes 
drcnit  of  the  zodiac  in  848  days,  never  receding  from  ■ 
sun  more  than  46  degrees,  accordiiig  to  Timaras*. 

Similarly  circumstanced,  but  by  no  means  equal  in  s: 
and  in  power,  next  to  it,  is  the  star  Mercury,  bj  some  call- 
Apollo^;  it  is  canned  in  a,  lower  orbit,  and  moves  in  a  com* 
wnich  is  quicker  by  nine  days,  shining  sometimes  before  tl 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  at  cither  times  after  its  setting,  bt 
never  going  farther  firam  it  than  23  degrees^,  aa  we  lear 
fixnn  TmuBus  and  Sosigenes*.  The  nature  of  these  two  star 
is  peculiar,  and  ia  not  the  same  with  those  mentioned  above 
for  those  are  seen  to  recede  from  the  sun  through  one-thirc 
or  one-fourth  part  of  the  heavens,  and  are  often  seen  opposite 
to  it.   They  have  also  other  lai^ger  drcuits,  in  whicn  they 

*  Aristotle  informs  us,  that  it  was  called  eitlier  Phosphorus,  »Tuno,  or 
Venus  ;  De  Mundo,  cap.  2.  t.  i.  p.  602.  See  also  Hjginus,  Poet.  Astr. 
lib.  iii.  p.  7G,  7 ;  and  ApuLeius,  De  Mundo,  §  710. 

<  It  will  be  aoivoe^  neooMsiy  to  refer  the  reeder  to  tiie  wiell-faiowii 
oommenoemeiit  of  lAmtiiu's  poem  for  ibe  Oliutratioa  of  this  paasajgei 
it  is  remarkable  that  Pliny  does  not  refer  to  this  writer. 

'  The  p'riodiral  rcToliition  of  Venus  is  22-i*7  days,  see  note  p.  27*  ItB 
greatest  elongation  is  47**  1' ;  SomerriUo,  §  6il.  p.  391. 

*  According  to  Aristotle,  this  planet  liad  the  three  appellations  of 
Stilbon,  Mercury,  and  Apollo ;  De  Mundo,  cap.  2.  p.  602 ;  see  also  Apu- 
kiuB,  Be  Mimdo,  §  710.  Gioero  inrerte  the  order  of  the  planefea;  he 
places  Ifercniy  mat  to  Mam,  and  says  of  Venus,  that  it  is  "  inGma, 
quinque  errantium,  terrseque  proxima ; "  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  53.  Aristotle 
places  the  stars  in  the  same  order,  iihi  supra,  and  he  is  followed  in  tliis 
by  Apuleius,  uhi  supra ;  this  a]  )]ie:irs  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Stoics  generally  j  see  Enfield's  Piui.  i.  339. 

*  FortheperiodicalrerolntionofKerouiyieenote*  p.27.  ItigreoM 
elongation,  aceonling  to  Flayfair,  p.  160,  is  28°.  Mrs.  SomerviUc^ 
p.  880,  states  it  to  be  28°  8'.  Ptolemy  supposed  it  to  be  26-5  degrees  ; 
JJma^BBtf  ix.  7.  Wc  learn  from  Hardouin,  T.emaire,  i.  2in.  that  there 
is  consideT-able  variation  in  the  MSS.  with  respect  to  the  greatest  eloiiga- 
tion  of  Mercury. 

*  Sosigenee  was  an  Egyptian  mathematician  and  astronomer,  ifiao  u 
laid  to  have  assisted  CiMar  in  the  formation  of  his  Eileodar,  as  our 
author  informs  us  in  a  subsequent  ynwi  of  his  work,  XTiii.  25;  see  also 
Aikin,  Oen.  Biog.,  in  loco  ;  Enfield's  Phil.  ii.  96  ;  Whewell,p.210|  And  j 
HarCouin's  "  Index  Auctorum,"  in  Lemaire,  L  213.  j 

I 
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make  their  complete  revolutions,  as  will  be  described  in  the 

account  of  the  great  year^ 

(9.)  But  the  Moon^,  which  is  the  last  of  the  stars,  and  the 
one  the  most  connected  with  the  earth,  the  remedy  provided 
by  nature  for  darkness,  excels  all  the  others  in  its  admirable 

qualities.  By  the  variety  of  ap]>earances  which  it  assumes,  it 
puzzles  the  observers,  mortified  that  they  should  be  the  most 
ignorant  concerning  that  star  whieh  is  the  nearest  to  them. 
She  is  always  either  waxing  or  waning ;  sometimes  her  disc 
is  curved  into  horns,  sometimes  it  is  divided  into  two  equal 
portions,  and  at  other  times  it  is  swelled  out  into  a  full  orb  ; 
sometimes  she  appears  spotted^  and  suddenly  becomes  very 
bright ;  she  appears  very  large  with  her  full  orb  and  sud- 
denly becomes  invisible ;  now  continuing  during  aU  the  night, 
now  rising  late,  and  now  aiding  the  light  of  the  sun  during 
a  part  of  the  dajr ;  becoming  eclipsed  and  yet  being  visible 
while  she  is  echpsed ;  concealing  herself  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  yet  not  supposed  to  be  eclipsed^.  Sometimes 
she  is  low  down,  sometimes  she  is  high  up,  and  that  not  ac- 
cording to  one  uniform  course,  being  at  one  time  raised  up 

*  Concerning  the  "magnus  annus"  Cicero  remarks,  "efficitnr  cum 
Bolis  et  lunsB  et  quinque  errantium  ad  eandem  inter  ae  comparatdonem, 
oonfectiB  omnilnu  spatiis,  est  &cta  oonvenio.**  De  Kat.  Deor.  ii.  61. 

See  the  remarks  of  Marcos  in  Ajasson,  ii.  281-8. 

*  For  the  various  appellations  which  the  moon  has  received  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  learned  remarks  of  Marcus  in  Ajasson,  ii.  283-5. 

5  Marcus  conceives  that  the  epithet  maculosa  does  not  refer  to  what 
flZ6  called  tlie  apotiB  on  the  nuxm,  but  to  the  oircumstaiioe  of  the  edge  of 
the  diBO  being  not  illuminated  when  it  is  near  the  full ;  Ajasson,  ii.  286. 
But,  from  the  way  in  which  the  word  is  employed  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  and  from  the  explanation  which  is  pnren  of  the  cause  of  the 
**  macuhe,"  I  think  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  spotted  appearance  of 
the  face  of  the  moon. 


andents,  that  when  the  moon  is  eoilipeed,  she  ia  aulbring  from  the  mflo* 
enoe  of  magicians  and  enchanters,  who  are  endettyourixig  to  draw  her 
down  to  the  earth,  in  order  to  aid  them  in  their  superstitious  ceremonies. 
It  was  conceived  that  she  might  be  rcheved  from  her  sufferings  by  loud 
noises  of  various  kinda  which  should  drown  the  songs  of  the  magicians, 
AHmwcm  Sa  frequently  made  to  this  custom  by  the  ancient  poets,  as  Virsil, 
Mru  i.  742,  lunilias,  i  227,  and  Juvenal,  tl  444 ;  aad  the  language  haa 
been  transferred  to  the  modems,  as  in  Beattie*8  Minatrd,  iL  479 
€M0  of  fimcied  panga  the  labouring  moon.** 
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to  the  betyensy  at  other  times  almost  eontiguaus  to  th^ 
mountains ;  now  elevated  in  the  north,  now  depressed  in  the 
south ;  all  which  circumstanoes  having  been  noticed  bj  En- 
dymion,  a  report  was  spread  about,  that  he  was  in  love  with 

toe  moon\  We  are  not  indeed  sufficiently  ^teful  to  those, 
'who,  with  80  much  labour  and  care,  have  enlightened  us  with 
this  light';  while,  so  diseased  is  the  human  mind,  that  we 
take  pleasure  in  writing  the  annals  of  blood  and  slaughter, 
in  order  that  the  cringes  of  men  may  be  made  known  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the  world  itself. 
'  BtMii<;  nearest  to  Iho  axis^  and  therefore  bavins:^  the  small- 
est orbit,  the  Moon  passes  in  twenty-seven  days  and  the  one- 
third  part  of  a  day"*,  through  the  same  space  for  which  Saturn, 
the  highest  of  the  planets,  as  waj^  stated  above,  recjuires  thirty 
years.  After  remaining  for  twu  days  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  on  the  thirtieth  day  she  again  very  slowly  emerges  to  pur- 
sue her  accustomed  course*.  1  know  not  whether  she  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  our  instructress  in  everything  that  can 
be  known  respecting  the  heavens ;  as  that  the  year  is  divided 
into  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  months,  since  she  follows  the 
sun  for  the  same  number  of  times,  until  he  returns  to  the 
couHneucement  of  his  course;  and  that  her  brightness,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  stars,  is  regulated  by  that  of  the 
sun,  if  indeed  they  all  of  them  shine  by  light  borrowed  from 
him,  such  as  we  see  floating  about,  when  it  is  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  water.  On  this  account  it  is  that  she  dissolves 
80  much  moisture,  by  a  gentle  and  less  perfect  force,  and 
adds  to  the  quantity  of  that  which  the  rajs  of  the  suu  con- 

'  We  have  some  interesting  remarks  by  Marcus  respecting  Endymioo, 
and  also  on  tlie  share  w  hich  Solon  and  Thalee  had  in  correctmg  the  luniMT 
obserrationb  i  iUasson,  ii.  288-290. 

s  **LiiOflm  nobis  apernere  in  hao  laoe.**  *  **CBMki.'* 

«  Aitfonomen  describe  two  different  refVolntioiM  or  periods  of  the 
moon  i  the  ejnodioal  and  the  sideEreal.  The  ignDodical  marks  the  time 
in  which  the  moon  passes  from  one  conjunction  with  the  sUn  to  the  next 
conjunction,  or  other  similar  position  with  respect  to  the  sun.  The  side- 
real period  is  the  time  in  which  the  moon  returns  to  the  same  position 
with  respeot  to  the  itwi,  or  in  whibh  fit  mekii  aoomplete  revolution  round 
tlieeMrili*  Theeenmnbew age,for the  synodical period,  20*  12^44* 2-87% 
andlbr(liesia0nal,27<'7^48'*ir5';  Hemdid,  pp.  218^  224. 

*  Our  author,  as  Marcus  remarks,  "a  compte  par  nonibres  ronds;" 
^JAMOD,  IL  291 1  the  correct  number  ma^  be  found  in  the  preceding  note. 
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sume*.    On  this  account  she  appears  with  an  unequal  light, 

because  being  full  only  when  she  is  in  opposition,  on  all  the 
remaining  days  she  shows  only  so  much  of  herself  to  the 
earth  as  she  receives  light  f^-om  tlie  sun*.    She  is  not  seen 
in  conjunction,  because,  at  that  time,  she  sends  back  tlie 
whole  stream  of  light  to  the  source  whence  she  has  derived 
it.    That  the  stars  generally  are  nourished  by  the  terrestrial ' 
moisture  is  evident,  because,  when  the  moon  is  only  half  vi- ' 
Bible  she  is  sometimes  seen  spotted,  her  power  of  absorbing  j 
moisture  not  having  been  powerful  enough ;  for  the  spots  ' 
are  nothing  else  than  the  dregs  of  tlie  earth  drawn  up  along ' 
with  the  moistiu'c^    (10.)  But  her  eclipses  and  those  of  the 
sun,  the  most  wondf^rful  of  all  the  pha?nomena  of  nature,  and 
which  are  like  prodigies,  serve  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of 
these  bodies  and  the  shadow^  which  they  cast* 

*  It  was  a  general  ojMiiion  among  the  ancients,  and  one  which  was  en- 
tertained until  lately  by  many  of  the  modems,  that  the  moon  possessed 
the  power  of  evmporatmg  the  water  of  tlie  ooeaa.  This  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  derived,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  eifect  whidi  the  moon 
produces  on  the  tides. 

*  "quantum ex  sole  ipsa concipiat ;"  from  this  passage,  taken  singly, 
it  might  be  conckidod,  that  the  author  supposed  tlie  quantity  of  light 
received  by  the  moon  to  differ  at  dilTerent  times ;  but  the  succi^ding 
sentence  seems  to^irotre  iliat  this  is  not  case  i  see  the  remarks  of  ilex* 
ondre  InLemaire^  n.  249.  Marcos,  howem,  tains  a  diffiarant  view  of  the 
subject  {  Ajasson,  ii.  291,  292.  He  had  previouslj  pointed  out  Pliny's 
0]'inion  respecting  the  ])hases  of  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  circiunstanjOes 
•wliich  indicate  his  ignorance  of  astronomy,  ut  stipra^  ii.  245,  246. 

'  This  doctruie  is  maintiiincd  by  Seneca,  Quajst.  Nat.  Hb.  ii.  §  5.  p.  701, 
702.  From  the  allusion  which  is  made  to  it  by  Anacreon,  in  his  19th 
ode,  we  may  presume  fSiat  it  was  the  onnent  opimon  among  the  ancients. 

*  I  may  lemark,  that  Poinsinet,  in  this  pas^^agc,  substitutes  "nmbra" 
for  "  imibrcpqur,"  contrary  to  the  authority  of  all  the  MSS.,  merely  be- 
cause it  accords  better  with  his  ideas  of  correct  reasoning.  Although  it 
may  be  of  little  consequence  in  this  particular  sentence,  yet,  as  such  liber- 
tics  are  not  unfrequently  taken,  I  think  it  uecessary  to  state  my  opimon, 
that  this  mode  or  proceeding  is  ii0?er  to  be  admitted,  and  that  it  has 
proved  a  source  of  serious  iiyury  to  classical  literature.  In  this  account 
of  the  astronomical  ph»nomena^  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  scientific  dis- 
sertations tliat  occur  in  our  author,  my  aim  has  been  to  transfer  into  our 
language  the  exact  sense  of  tlie  original,  without  addition  or  correction. 
Our  object  in  reading  Plmy  is  not  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  might  bo  better  learned  from  the  commonest  elemeataiy 
•work  is  the  present  day,  but  to  ascertain  what  were  the  opinions  of  tiw 
kanied  on  suoh  sulgects  when  Pliny  wrote*  I  make  this  lemarVjj^caiiW 
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ClULP.  7. — Of  TOM  £CLIP8X8  Of  TH£  MOON  AKD  THJB  SUV. 

Por  it  is  evident  that  the  sun  is  hid  by  the  intervention 
of  the  moon,  and  the  moon  by  the  opposition'  of  tlie  earth 
and  that  these  changes  are  mutual,  the  mot)n,  by  her  intei^ 
position',  taking  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  tht 
earth  from  the  moon.   As  she  advances  darkness  is  suddenly 
produced,  and  again  the  sun  is  obscured  by  her  shade;  foi 
night  is  nothing  more  tlian  the  shade  of  the  earth.  Thi^ 
figure  of  this  shade  is  like  that  of  a  pyramid  or  an  inverteci 
top^;  and  the  moon  enters  it  only  near  its  point,  and  it  does 
not  exceed  the  height  of  the  moon,  for  there  is  no  other  star 
which  is  obscured  in  the  same  manner,  while  a  ligure  of  this 
kind  always  terminates  in  a  point.  (  The  flight  of  birds,  when 
very  lofty,  shows  thai  shadows  do  not  extend  beyond  a  certain 
distance ;  their  limit  appears  to  be  1  he  termination  of  the 
air  and  the  commencement  of  the  aether.    Above  the  moon 
everything  is  pure  and  full  of  an  eternal  light.    The  stars 
are  visible  to  us  in  tlie  night,  in  the  same  way  that  other 
luminous  bodies  are  seen  in  the  dark.   It  is  from  tliese  causes 
that  the  moon  is  eclipsed  during  the  night*.  The  two  kinds 
of  eclipses  are  not,  however,  at  the  stated  monthly  periods, 
on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  irregularly 
wandering  course  of  tlie  moon,  as  statiul  above ;  besides  that 
the  motions  of  these  stars  do  not  always  occur  exactly  at  the 
same  points\ 

I  have  seldom  if  erer  perused  a  translation  of  any  dasaical  sathor,whare^ 
on  fcientific  tojiics,  the  translator  has  not  endeavouref!,  more  or  less,  to 
correct  the  mistakes  of  the  original,  and  to  adapt  his  translation  to  the 
state  of  modem  science. 

1  The  terms  here  employed  toe  xeBpeetiTely  initntmitUy  ohjectio^  and 
imierpari6m%  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tiie  author  intended  to  employ 
them  in  the  precise  sense  which  is  indicated  by  their  etymology. 

^  "  motre  ot  turbini  inverso."  The  mrfrc  wore  small  p^TATiiids  placed 
at  tlie  two  extremities  of  the  spina,  or  ecntral  division  of  the  cirous :  see 
Montfaucon,  v.  iii.  p.  176  ;  Adam,  p.  341. 

>  The  eclipses  oi  the  moon  are  only  yisiUe  when  the  spectator  is  so 
sitnatod  as  to  be  able  to  observe  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  or  is  on  thsl 
'^de  of  the  eaorth  which  is  turned  from  the  suxu 

*  "  non  semper  in  scrupulis  partium  congruento  sidenim  motu."  On 
the  term  scrupulus  TTardouin  remarks,  "  Scrupuli,  nodi  sunt,  in  quibiis  j 
circuli,  quos  in  suo  cursu  Sol  et  Luna  etruMunt,  se  mutuo  secant." 
Lemaire,  ii.  251.    Ptolemy,  Ma^.  Const,  vi.  6-11,  gives  a  ftUl  and  go-  j 
aerally  ooneot  account  of  the  principal  plusnomena  o£  edipBSB.  I 
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CHAP.  8.  (11.) — or  THE  MAGNITUDE  Or  THE  STABS, 

This  kind  of  reasoxung  carries  the  hiunaa  mind  to  the 
heavens,  and  hy  contemplating  the  world  as  it  were  from 
thenoe,  it  discloses  to  us  the  magnitude  of  the  three  greatest 
bodies  in  nature^  For  the  sun  could  not  be  entirelj  con- 
eealed  from  the  earth,  by  the  intervention  of  the  moon,  if  the 
earth  were  greater  than  the  moon*.  And  the  vast  size  of 
the  third  hoaj,  the  sun,  is  manifest  from  that  of  the  other 
two,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  scrutinize  its  size,  hy  argu- 
ing from  its  visible  appearance,  or  from  any  conjectures  of 
the  mind ;  it  must  be  unmense,  because  the  shadows  of  rows 
oi  trees,  extending  for  any  number  of  miles,  are  disposed  in 
right  lines*,  as  if  we  sun  were  in  the  middle  of  space.  Also, 
because,  at  the  equinox,  he  is  vertical  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  districts  at  the  same  time^;  also,  because 
the  shadows  of  all  the  people  who  live  on  this  side  of  the 
tropic  fail,  at  noon,  towards  the  north,  and,  at  sunrise,  point 
to  the  west.  But  this  could  not  be  the  case  unless  the  sun 
were  much  greater  than  the  e«rth ;  nor,  unless  it  much  ex- 
ceeded Mount  Ida  in  breadth,  could  he  be  seen  when  he 
rises,  passing  considerably  beyond  it  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  especially,  considering  that  it  is  separated  by  so  great 
an  interval*. 

'  IMarcus  conceives  that  our  author  must  here  mean,  not  the  actual, 
but  the  apparent  size  of  these  bodies ;  Ajasson,  ii.  2U5  j  but  I  do  not  per- 
ceive that  the  tent  aolihorixee  this  interpretation. 

'  I  have  given  the  simple  trasMlation  of  the  original  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  MSS. ;  whether  these  may  hare  been  corrupted,  or  the  author 
reasoned  incorrectly,  I  do  not  venture  to  dt^cide.  The  commentators 
hare,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  proposed  various  emendations  and 
explanations,  for  wliicli  i  may  refer  to  the  note  of  liardouin  in  Lemaire, 
iL  252,  -witbi  the  jndicioiis  xemarks  of  JJexaadre,  and  to  thoae  of  Marcus 
in  AjasBOQ,  iL  296-298,  who  appear  to  me  to  tdke  a  ooneot  riew  of  the 
subject. 

3  Alexandre  remarks,  "  Hinc  tamen  potius  distantia  quam  magnitudo 
Soils  colligi  potest."  Lemaire,  ii.  252.  And  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  two  next  positions  of  our  author, 

^  Alezsndie  remarks  on  the  argmnent  of  onr  anQKMr,  ]^haas  alittle 
too  severely,  '*  Abaurde  diotmn  i  nam  sliis  oritor,  aliis  ooodit,  dmn  aliis 
est  a  Tortice ;  quod  vel  pueri  senthmt.**  Iiemaire,  ii.  253.  But  we  may 
suppose,  tliat  Pliny,  in  this  passage,  only  meant  to  say,  that  as  the  sun 
became  vertical  to  each  sucoessiYe  part  of  the  equinoctial  district^  no 
shadows  were  formed  in  it. 

•  The  commentators  have  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  questioDi 
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The  eclipse  of  the  moon  affords  an  undoubted  argiimei 
of  the  fair  B  magnitude,  as  it  also  does  of  the  small  size  < 
the  earth^  Tor  there  are  shadows  of  three  figures,  and  it  : 
evident,  that  if  the  bodr  which  produces  the  shadow  be  cnqlu 
to  the  light,  then  it  wiU  be  thrown  off  in  the  fonn  of  a  pilia] 
and  hare  no  termmation.  If  the  bod7  be  greater  than  th 
light,  the  shadow  will  be  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone  ' 
the  bottom  being  the  narrowest  purt,  and  beinff,  at  the  sam* 
time,  of  an  infinite  length.  If  the  body  be  less  than  th« 
light,  then  we  shall  have  the  figure  of  a  pyramid',  termina- 
ting in  a  point.  Now  of  this  last  kind  is  the  shadow  whiel: 
prcMuoes  the  eclinse  of  the  moon,  and  this  is  so  manifest  that 
there  can  be  no  aoubt  remaining,  that  the  earth  is  exceeded 
in  magnitude  hj  the  sun,  a  circumstance  which  is  indeed  in- 
dicated by  the  ulent  declaration  of  nature  herself.  For  why 
does  he  recede  from  us  at  the  winter  half  of  the  year^  P  That 
by  the  darkness  of  the  nights  the  earth  may  oe  refreshed, 
which  otherwise  would  be  burned  up,  as  indeed  it  is  in  cer* 
tain  parts ;  so  great  is  his  size* 

CHAP.  9.  (12.) — AN  ACCOrXT  OF  THE  OBSERVATIONS  THAT 
HAVE  BEEN  MAJ)E  ON  lliE  liEAVENS  BY  DLfc'iEKENT  IN- 
D1YIDUAX8. 

The  first  among  the  Bomans,  who  explained  to  the  people 
at  large  the  cause  of  the  two  kinds  of  eclipses,  was  Sul- 
picius  Gkdlus,  who  was  consul  along  with  Maroellus ;  and 

wht'tlier,  in  t  liis  passage,  Pliny  refers  to  the  Ida  of  Crete  or  of  Asia  Minor. 
But  the  discussion  is  unnecessary,  as  the  statement  of  the  author  is  equally 
mapnlioftble  to  both  of  them.  Mela  sppcwn  to  refer  to  tkaa  opinicm  in 
the  fbUowing  passage,  where  he  is  desoribing  the  Ida  of  Asia  Minor; 

"  ipso  mens  oriontcm  Bolem  aliter  quam  in  aliis  tenris  sokt  aspid, 

ostentat."  Hb.  i.  cap.  18. 

*  "  Ut  dictum  est  superiorc  oapite,  quo  Plinius  falso  contendit  Terram 
esse  Luna  miiiorem."  Alexandre  in  Lemairc,  ii.  253.  The  words  of  the 
text,  however,  apply  equally  to  the  comparative  siae  of  the  earth  and  the 
aim,  as  of  the  earth  and  the  moon. 

*  "turbo  rectus;"  literally  an  upright  top.  *  "mcta." 

*  This  has  been  pointed  out  m  one  of  our  author's  erroneous  opinions 
on  astronomy.  The  eartli  is  really  about  nonn  r  t  he  s\in  in  our  winters 
than  in  our  summers.  The  greater  degree  of  heat  produced  by  his  rays  , 
in  the  latter  case  depends  npon  thdr  uUing  on  the  suf&ce  of  the  ewth 
less  obliquely.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  diUferent  temperatuni 
ttf  the  eqiiatorial  and  pokr  rqgionB. 

I 
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when  he  was  only  a  military  tribune  he  relieved  the  army 
from  great  anxiety  the  day  before  king  Perseus  was  con- 
quered by  Paulus^ ;  for  he  was  brought  by  the  general  into 
a  public  assembly,  in  order  to  predict  the  eclipse,  of  whicli 
he  afterwards  gave  an  account  in  a  separate  treatise.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Thales  the  Milesian  first  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fort^^-eighth  olympiad,  pre- 
dicting the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Alyattes,  in  the  170th  year  of  the  City  ^.  After  them  Hip- 
parehus  calculated  the  course  of  both  tliese  stars  for  the  term 
of  600  years'*,  including  the  months,  days,  and  hours,  the 
situation  of  the  different  places  and  the  aspects  adapted  to 
each  of  them ;  all  this  has  been  coniinncd  by  experience, 
and  could  only  be  acquired  by  partaking,  as  it  were,  in  the 
councils  of  nature.  These  were  indeed  great  men,  superior 
to  ordinary  mortals,  who  ha^nng  discovered  the  laws  of  these 
divine  boaies,  relieved  the  miserable  mind  of  man  from  the 
fear  which  he  had  of  eclipses,  as  foretelliiig  some  dreadful 

1  ^Hik  eel^pee  is  ealenlated  to  have  occamd  on  iShe  28th  of  Jmie,  168 

B.  C. ;  BrewBter*8  Eik  n  c.  "  Chronology,"  p.  415,  424.  We  have  an  account 
of  this  transaction  in  Livy,  xliv.  37,  and  in  Plutarch,  Life  of  Paulus 
^milius,  Langhome's  trans,  ii.  279 ;  he  however  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  Gallus.  Seo  also  Val.  JMaximus,  viii.  11.  1,  and  Quintilian,  i. 
10.  Tal.  Maximua  doea  not  Bay  tliat  Gallus  predicted  the  eclipse,  but 
orplamect  the  catue  of  it  when  it  had  ooouzxed  i  and  the  same  statemant 
ii  made  by  Cicero,  Be  Bepub.  i.  15.  For  an  aooonntof  SnIpidnH,  tee 
Bardouin's  Index  auctorum,  Lemaire,  i.  214. 

*  An  account  of  this  event  is  given  by  Ilcrorlotiis,  Cho,  §  74.  There 
has  been  the  same  kind  of  discussion  among  the  conimcntators,  respect- 
ing the  dates  in  the  text,  as  was  noticed  above,  note  \  p.  29 :  see  the 
reinarin  of  Biotier  and  of  Hfyraiu  in  Lemaire  Aa* 
tronomen  have  calculated  that  the  eclipse  took  place  May  2S^  686  s.ai 
Brewster,     iupra,  pp.  414, 419. 

Hipparchus  is  generally  regarded  as  the  first  astronomer  who  pro- 
secuted the  science  m  a  regular  and  systematic  manner.    See  Whewell, 

C.  3.  p.  169  et  seq.^  177-179.  He  is  supposed  to  have  made  his  observa- 
tions Mtween  Ihe  years  160  and  126  B.0*  He  made  a  catalogue  of  the* 
fixed  atars,  which  ia  preserved  in  Btolemy'a  Hagn.  Oonat.  The  only 
work  of  his  now  extant  is  his  oommentary  on  Aratns  \  it  is  contained  in 
Petau's  Uranologi'e.  We  find,  aTnong  tlve  ancients,  many  tracer  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  period  of  600  years,  or  what  is  termed  the  great 
year,  when  the  solar  and  lunar  phaenomena  recur  precisely  at  the  same 
points.  Gassini,  Mem.  Acad.,  and  Baiily,  Hist.  Anc.  Aatron.,  have  shown 
that  there  ia  an  actual  foundation  for  voob  opinion.  See  the  lemnks  of 
Haxcna  in  Ajaason,  ii.  802^  308. 
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erents  or  the  destruction  of  the  stars*   This  akrm  is  freelj 
acknowledged  in  the  sublime  strains  of  Stesidiorus  and  Pin* 
dar,  as  being  produced  hj  an  edipse  of  the  sun'.  And  witli 
respect  to  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  mortals  impute  it  to 
witchcrafk,  and  therefore  endeavour  to  aid  her  by  producixijg 
discordant  sounds.   In  consequence  of  this  kina     terror  it 
was  that  Nicias,  the    nerd  of  the  Athenians,  being  ignorant 
of  the  cause,  was  afraid  to  lead  out  the  fleet,  and  brought 
great  distress  on  his  troops^.    Hail  to  your  genius,  ye  in- 
tefpreters  of  heaven!  ye  who  comprehend  the  nature  of 
things,  and  who  have  discovered  a  mode  of  reasoning  by 
which  ye  have  conquered  both  gods  and  men' !    For  who  ia 
there,  in  ob8er\ing  these  things  and  seeing  the  labours^ 
which  the  stars  are  compelled  to  undergo  (since  we  have 
chosen  to  apply  this  term  to  them),  that  would  not  cheer- 
fully submit  to  his  fate,  as  <nie  born  to  die?    I  shall  now, 
in  a  brief  and  summary  iiiaiiuer,  touch  on  those  points  in 
which  we  are  agreed,  giving  the  reasons  where  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so;  for  this  is  not  a  work  ut"  profound  argument,  nor 
is  it  less  wondcrt'nl  to  he  able  to  8U(T;«;est  a  probahle  canse  for 
evcrytliing,  than  to  give  u  coni^iutc  account  of  a  few  of 
them  only. 

CUAP.  10.  (13.) — ON  THE  EECURTIEN'CE  OF  THE  ECLIPSES  Or 

THE  SU>  AJil)  THE  MOON. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  eclipses  complete  their  whole 
revolution  in  the  space  of  223  months^  that  the  echpse 
of  the  sun  takes  place  only  at  the  conclusion  or  the  com- 
mencement of  a  lunation,  which  is  termed  conjunction^ 

^  Seneca,  the  tragedian,  refers  to  this  superstitious  opinion  in  some 
beautiful  verses,  which  are  giyen  to  the  chorus  at  the  termination  of  the 
fourth  act  of  the  Thyestos. 

*  We  hare  an  aooonnt  of  thia  event  in  Thni^dides,  Smith's  trans,  ii 
244,  and  in  Plutarch,  Langhorne^B  tnma.  iii  406.  It  ia  calculated  to 
hnre  happened  Aug.  27th,  113  B.C. ;  Brewster,  ut  svpra,  p.  415,421. 

3  The  elegant  lines  of  Oyid,  in  his  Fasti,  i.  297  et  seq.,  express  the 

same  sentiment :  "  Fehces  animos,  quibus  hoc  cognosoere  priiuis,"  &c.  i 

^  I  haTe  already  remarked  upon  the  use  of  this  term  aa  applied  to  the  I 

eclipses  of  tlie  moon  in  note  ^,  p.  31.                                       _  J 

*  According  to  the  remarku  of  Marcua,  it  appears  probable  that  tfaii  I 
eoMunnr  period,  as  it  has  been  termed^  was  discovered  b?  the  ChaldMin |  I 
Ajaaaon*  ii.  306,  307.                            '    coitus.'^  ^ 
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wbile  an  edipse  of  the  moon  takes  place  only  when  she  is 
at  the  fiill,  and  is  always  a  little  farther  advanced  than  the 
preceding  eclipse^.  Now  there  are  edipses  of  both  these 
stars  in  every  year,  which  take  place  below  the  earth,  at 
stated  days  and  hours ;  and  when  tney  are  above  it*  they  ars 
not  always  visible,  sometimes  on  account  of  the  clouds,  but 
more  frequently,  from  the  globe  of  tiie  earth  being  opposed 
to  the  vault  of  the  heavens^  It  was  discovered  two  hundred 
years  ago,  by  the  sagacity  of  Hipparchus,  that  the  moon  is 
sometimes  eclipsed  after  an  interm  of  five  months,  and  the 
sun  after  an  interval  of  aeven^ ;  also,  that  he  becomes  invi- 
sible, while  above  the  horizon,  twice  in  every  thirty  days, 
but  that  this  is  seen  in  different  places  at  different  Idmes. 
But  the  most  wonderful  circumstance  is,  that  while  it  is  ad* 
mitted  that  the  moon  is  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
this  occuis  at  one  time  on  its  western,  and  at  another  time 
on  its  eastern  side.  And  farther,  that  although,  after  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  that  darkening  shadow  ought  to  be  below 
the  earth,  yet  it  has  once  happened,  that  the  moon  has  been 
eclinsed  in  the  west,  while  both  the  luminaries  have  been  above 
the  horizon*.  And  as  to  their  both  being  invisible  in  the 
space  of  fifteen  days,  this  very  thing  happened  while  the 
Vespasians  were  emperors,  the  father  being  consul  for  the 
third  time,  and  the  son  for  the  second^. 

*  **  Hoc  enim  paiodo  (223  menBium)  plenimque  redeunt  eclipses,  non 
multum  differentes,  denis  tamen  gradibus  zodiac!  anteoedentesi"  Kepler^ 
aa  quoted  bj  Alexandre,  in  Lemaire,  iL  238. 

*  Tbete(Eiii8'*8abtem''aiid'*supenie*'sm 

oominfflitatrora,  below  and  above  the  hoii«m  respectively }  see  MaveoB  in 
Ajaaaon,  ii.  307. 

*  "globo  terrsB  obstante  conveiitatibii?  mimdi."  The  term  convexus, 
as  applied  to  the  heavens,  or  visible  fimiaiiiont,  simply  signifies  arched  % 
not  opposed  to  concave^  like  the  English  word  convex. 

*  Thifl  point  is  discuaaed  by  Ptolemy,  Magn.  Const,  yi  6  $  ''Dadktantia 
aeliptiooram  roennum.**  See  alao  the  xemarka  of  Hardonin  m  Lemaire^ 
it  260,  261 J  and  of  Poinsinet,  i.  67. 

*  These  arc  styled  h  irizojital  eclipses ;  they  depend  on  the  refractive 
power  of  the  atmoeplicre,  causing  tlie  sun  to  be  visible  above  the  horizon, 
although  it  is  actually  below  it.  Brotier  states,  that  eclipses  of  this  de- 
Bcription  occurred  on  the  17th  July,  1590,  on  the  30th  November,  1648, 
and  on  the  16th  Jannixy,  1660 ;  Lnnane,  u.  260. 

'  This  is  anppoaed  to  have  been  in  the  year  72  of  our  sera,  when  it  ii 
said  that  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  in  Italy,  on  the  8th,  and  the  moon  on  tht 
22nd  of  February ;  aee  Hardouin  and  Alexandre,  in  Lemaire^  iL  261* 
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CHAP.  11.  (14.)— OF  THS  IffOTIOir  OF  THX  KOOK. 

It  is  certain  that  tlie  moon,  liaviiiu:  lu  r  horns  always  tuniec 
from  the  sun,  when  shr  is  wnxing,  looks  towards  the  ciiHt 
when  she  is  waninj^.  tuuanls  liie  west.    A]^(k  that,  Iroiii  tht 
stn-ond  day  after  tlu*  cliani:!',  she  adds  17 i  nnmites*  each  da\', 
initil  she  is  full,  and  again  decrease's  at  the  same  rate,  nixi 
that  s^he  always  heeomes  invisihlo  wlien  she  is  within  11  de- 
cjriH^s  of  the  sun.    Tliis  is  an  arf!;ument  of  the  greater  size  of 
tlie  ])lanets  than  of  the  moon,  since  these  emerj^e  when  they 
are  at  the  distance  of  7  d<*f^rees  only-.    But  tiieir  altituth' 
eanses  them  to  appear  much  smaller,  as  wo  ohserve  that, 
during  the  day,  tlie  hriglitness  of  the  sun  pivvents  tliose 
bodies  from  being  seen  which  are  fixed  in  the  tirinanient, 
althouijh  thev^  shine  then  as  well  as  in  the  nijjht :  that  tin's 
is  the  case  is  proved  by  eclipses,  aud  by  descending  into  very 
deep  wells. 

CHAP.  12.  (15.)— OF  THE  MOTIOKS  OF  THE  PIAXET8  ASB 
THS  OENEBA.L  LAWS  OF  THEIB  ASPECTS*. 

The  three  planets,  whicli,  as  we  have  said,  are  situated 
above  the  sun**,  are  visible  when  they  eoine  into  conjunction 
with  him.  They  rise  visibly^  in  the  morning,  when  they  are 
not  more  than  11  de-j^rees  from  the  sun*' ;  tluy  are  afterwards 
directed  hv  the  contact  of  his  ravs^,  and  when  thev  attain 
the  trine  aspect,  at  the  distance  of  120  degrees,  they  take 
their  morning  stationary  positions^,  which  are  termed  pri* 

*  In  a  8ub3oqucnt  part  of  the  work,  xviii.  75,  the  author  gives  a  dif- 
ferent rate  of  increase,  viz.  51^  miiiutes ;  neither  of  these  nuiubers  is 
correct ;  the  moaii  nte  of  increase  being,  according  to  Alexandre,  about 
54'  or  55' ;  Lemaire,  iL  261, 262.   See  also  Marcus  in  Ajafi8on»  ii.  811-14. 

s  It  is  aoarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  eflbet,  aa  here  stated,  has 
no  connexion  with  tlie  supposed  cause. 

3  "  luminurn  canonica.'  ♦  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

*  They  are  then  said,  in  astronomical  language,  to  rise  Iieliacally. 

<  la  the  laatdiapter  this  distance waa  stated  to  be  7  degrees;  seethe 
remarks  of  Aleoumdre,  in  Lemaire,  ii.  263. 

t  ''mdiomm  ejus  oontactu  reguntur."  The  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
astronomers  was,  that  the  motions*  of  the  planets  are  always  govcnied  by 
tiierays  of  the  sun,  according  to  its  position,  attrnetrng  or  repelling  them. 

*  A  planet  appears  to  be  stationary,  i.  e.  to  be  referred  to  tiie  same 
point  01  the  loduM^  when  it  is  so  utuated  with  respect  to  the  eartli,  that 
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mary;  aflberwarcls,  when  thev  are  in  opposition  to  the  Bnn,  ther 
rise  at  the  distance  of  180  degrees  from  him.  ibid  a^ain  ad- 
vancing on  the  other  side  to  the  120th  degree,  they  attam  their 
OToning  stations,  which  are  termed  secondary,  until  the  sun 
having  arrived  within  12  d^^rees  of  them,  what  is  called  their 
evening  setting  becomes  no  longer  visible^  Mars,  as  being 
nearer  to  the  sun,  feels  the  influence  of  his  rays  in  the  quadra- 
ture,at  the  distance  of  90  degrees,  whence  that  motion  receives 
its  name,  being  termed,  from  the  two  risings,  respectively  the 
first  and  the  second  nonagenarian^.  This  planet  passes  from 
one  station  to  another  in  six  months,  or  is  two  months  in  each 
sign;  the  two  other  planets  do  not  spend  more  than  four 
months  in  passing  from  station  to  station. 

The  two  inferior  plaiK  ts  are,  in  like  manner,  concealed  in 
their  evening  conjunetion,  and,  when  they  have  left  the  sun, 
they  rise  in  the  morning  the  same  numher  of  degrees  distant 
from  him.  After  having  arrived  at  their  point  of  greatest 
elongation^,  they  then  follow  the  sim,  and  having  overtaken 

a  straight  line  paising  through  the  two  bodies  forms  a  tangent  to  tlie 
smaller  orbit.  Tlio  apparent  motion  of  tlie  planets,  fsoniotimes  direct  and  at 
otlier  times  retrograde,  with  their  stationaiy  }x>sition8,  is  oecasioned  bv  tlie 
eartii  and  the  planets  moving  in  concentric  orbits,  with  diiierent  velo- 
dties.   One  Irandied  and  twenty  degrees  is  the  mean  Stance  at  which 
the  three  superior  planets  heoome  stationary.   We  hays  an  dahorate 
dissertation  ay  Marcus,  on  the  unequal  yelocitiee  of  the  planets,  and  on 
their  stations  and  retrogi'adntion?:,  as  well  according  to  the  svpiti'm  of 
Aristotle  as  to  that  of  Copernicus  ;  Ajasson,  ii.  31 G  et  seq.    He  remarks, 
and,  I  conceive,  with  justice,  ". . . .  oe  n'est  pas  dans  Ics  traites  d'astronomie 

de  DOS  saTans  que  Ton  doit  puiaer  les  details  destin^  k  ^daircir  le  texte 
des  chapitres  xii,  ziii,  ziy  et  zy  du  second  liyre  de  FIme.......Je  ne  die 

rien  des  commentaires  de  Poinsinet,  d*Hardouin  1 1  d'autres  sayans  pen 
yerses  en  mati^  d'astronomie,  qui  ont  fiut  dire  k  Pline  ks  plus  grandes 
absurdites." 

*  "  Occasus  planetcD  vespertinus  dicitur,  quo  die  desiiiit  post  occasum 
soils  supra  horizon tcm  ocuhs  se  prsebere  manifestum  Alexandre  in 
Lemaire,  uL  265.  It  is  then  said  to  set  heliaoaUj. 

*  The  interpretation  of  this  passage  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
among  the  commentators  and  translators  ;  I  may  reft  r  tlio  reader  to  the 
remarks  of  Poinsinet,  i.  70,  71 ;  of  Alexandre  in  Lemaire,  ii.  266  ;  and 
of  Marcus  in  Ajasson,  ii.  328.  I  conceive  the  meaning  of  the  author  to  be, 
Hiat  while  the  othcrplanets  become  stationary,  when  at  120  degrees  from  the 
suUf  Mars  hecomes  so  at  90  degrees,  being  detained  hy  the  rays,  which  act 
upon  him  more  powerfiiUy,  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  being  nearer  to  their 
tource. 

*  I  may  refiar  to  the  remarks  of  Marcus  on  the  respectiye  distaiiCM 
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him  at  their  morning  setting,  they  become  in  \  islhle  and  pas 
beyond  hira.  They  then  risr  in  the  evening,  at  the  distaiu'o 
which  were  mentioned  above.  Alter  this  tliry  return  bad 
to  tiie  sun  and  are  coneealed  in  their  evening  netting.  Th« 
star  Venus  becomes  stationary  wlien  at  its  two  points  o 
greatest  elongation.  Ihnt  of  the  morning  and  of  the  cvi^Tiing- 
according  to  their  respective  rising*^.  '\l\v  stationarx  points 
of  !Mereury  are  so  very  brie^  that  they  caiiiiot  be  currectlj 
observed. 

CHAP.  13. — WHY  THE  SAME  STABS  APPKAU  AT  SOME  TIMBfl 
M0&£  LOPTY  AKD  AT  OTHEB  TIM£S  MOB£  ITEAA. 

The  above  is  an  account  of  the  aspects  and  the  occultatioiis 
of  the  planets,  a  subject  which  is  rendered  ver^  complicated 
by  their  motions,  and  is  involved  in  much  that  is  wonderful ; 
esnedally,  when  we  observe  that  they  change  their  size  and 
colour,  and  that  the  same  stars  at  one  time  approach  the 
north,  and  then  go  to  the  south,  and  are  now  seen  near  the 
earth,  and  then  suddenly  anproach  the  heavens.   If  on  this 
subject  I  deliver  opinions  omerent  from  my  predecessors,  I 
acknowledge  that  I  am  indebted  for  them  to  those  indivi- 
duals wbo  first  pointed  out  to  us  the  nroper  mode  of  mquiry; 
let  no  one  then  ever  despair  of  benentin^  future  ages. 

But  these  things  depend  upon  many  different  causes.  The 
first  cause  is  the  nature  of  the  circles  described  by  the  stars, 
which  the  Greeks  term  ap9ide$\  fcfrwe  ne  obliged  to  use 
Greek  terms.  Now  each  of  the  planets  has  its  own  circle, 
and  this  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  world' ;  because  the 
earth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  with  respect  to 
the  two  extremities,  which  are  called  the  poles,  and  also  in 

from  the  sun  at  which  Venus  and  Mercury  become  stationary,  and  when 
they  attam  their  great^'st  elongations  ;  Ajasson,  ii.  329.  According 
to  Ptolemy,  Magn.  Constr.  lib.  viii.  cap.  7,  the  evt  iiintr  setting  of  Venua 
u  at  5"  4U'  from  the  sun,  and  that  of  Mercury  at  11° 

>  hgneuB  rote  drculua,  abZlim»iifloto$*'  HederietiilotfOb  Hie 

term  is  employed  in  a  wnnewliat  dilEBraiit  eeoBe  by  the  modem  aBtroiKH 
tners,  to  signify  the  point  in  tiie  orbit  of  a  ^anet,  when  it  is  either  at  the 
greatest  or  the* least  di:*tance  from  the  earth,  or  the  body  nboiit  wliipli  it 
rerolves;  the  formor  being  termed  the  apogee,  aphelion,  or  the  higner 
boftis ;  the  latter  the  perigo^  perhelion,  or  lower  apsis  ^  Jenniags  on  tin 
Oiobes,  pp.  64,  05. 

s  •ninndo,*' 

I 
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that  of  the  zodiac,  which  is  situated  ohliqucly  between  thenu 
Aiid  all  these  things  are  made  evident  by  the  intailible  residta 
which  we  obtain  by  the  use  of  the  compasses \  Hence  the 
apsides  of  the  planets  have  eadi  of  them  aifferent  centres,  and 
consequently  they  have  different  orbits  and  motions,  since  it 
necessarily  tollows,  that  the  interior  apsides  are  tlie  shortest. 

(16.)  The  apsides  which  are  the  hi^^jhest  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  are,  for  Saturn,  when  he  is  in  Scorpio,  for  Jupiter 
in  Virgo,  for  Mars  in  Leo,  for  the  Sun  in  Gemini,  for  Venus 
in  Sagittarius,  and  for  Mercury  in  Capricorn,  each  of  them 
in  the  middle  of  these  signs;  while  in  the  opposite  signs, 
they  are  the  lowest  and  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  earths 
Hence  it  is  that  they  appear  to  move  more  slowly  when 
they  are  carried  along  the  highest  circuit ;  not  that  their 
actual  motions  are  accelerated  or  retarded,  these  being  fixed 
and  determinate  for  each  of  them ;  but  because  it  necessarily 
follows, that  lines  drawn  from  the  highest  apsis  must  approach 
nearer  to  each  other  at  the  centre,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ; 
and  that  the  same  motion  seems  to  be  at  one  time  greater, 
and  at  another  time  less,  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
centre. 

Another  cause  of  the  altitudes  of  the  planets  is,  that  their 
highest  apsidt^s,  ^vith  relation  to  their  own  centres,  are  in 
ditferent  signs  from  those  mentioned  above^.  Saturn  is  in 
the  201h  dej^n^ee  of  Libra,  Jupiter  in  the  15th  of  Cancer, 
Mars  in  the  28th  of  Capricorn,  the  Sim  in  the  19th  of  Aries, 
Venus  in  the  27th  of  Pisces,  Mercury  in  the  15th  of  Virgo, 
and  the  Moon  in  the  3rd  of  Taurus. 

The  third  cause  of  the  altitude  depends  on  tlie  form  of  the 
heavens,  not  on  that  of  the  orbits ;  the  stars  appearing  to 
the  eye  to  mount  up  and  to  descend  through  the  depth  of 
the  air^  With  this  cause  is  connected  that  which  depends 

'  "mtione  cirdni  semper  indubitata.*' 

'  In.  oonBeqnenoe  of  the  preoessioii  of  the  equinoxes  ^bene  points  ara 
continually  advancing  from  W.  to  and  are  now  abonl  SO  degrees  from 
the  situation  they  were  in  when  toe  obserfatioos  were  fint  made  by 

the  modem  astroTiomers. 

*  Our  autlior  here  probably  refera  to  the  motions  of  the  planets  through 
iboir  epicycles  or  secondary  circles,  the  centres  of  which  were  supposed 
f o  be  m  the  peripheries  of  the  primary  circles.  See  Alexandre  in  L&> 
mKbtCf  ii.  270. 

^  It  Is  to  thisTiaiUeappearaiioeof  conTextJ^inthebflaTm 
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on  the  latitude  of  the  planets  and  the  ohliquitv  of  the  zi 
It  is  through  this  belt  that  the  stars  which  I  nave  spak 
are  carried,  nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  world  habitable 
cept  what  lies  under  it* ;  the  remainder,  which  ia  at  the  jp 
being  in  a  wild  desert  state.  The  phinet  Yenus  alone  exc 
it  by  2  degrees,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  cause 
some  animals  are  produced  even  in  these  desert  region 
the  earth.  The  moon  also  wanders  the  whole  breadth  of 
rxMliac,  but  never  exceeda  it.  Next  to  these  the  planet 
cmy  moves  through  the  greatest  space ;  ^et  out  of  the  12 
^[rees  (for  there  are  so  many  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  zodiai: 
it  does  not  paas  through  more  than  8,  nor  does  it  so  equa 
through  these,  2  of  them  being  in  the  middle  of  the  zodit 
4  in  the  upper  part,  and  2  in  the  lower  part**  Next  to  the 
the  Sun  is  earned  through  the  middle  of  the  zodiac,  windu 
unequally  through  the  two  parts  of  his  tortuous  circuit 
The  star  Mars  occupies  the  four  middle  degrees;  Jupite 
the  middle  degree  and  the  two  above  it ;  Saturn,  like  th 

refers  in  the  atory  of  PhaSton,  where  he  is  dencribing  the  daily  path  a 

the  s\m  ;  "Nfetam.  ii.  63-67. 

*  "  quam  quod  illi  suhjacet under  ibis  deiiif^ation  the  author  obri- 
ously  meant  to  include  the  temperate  zones,  although  it  technically'  ap- 
plies only  to  the  part  between  the  tropics.   It  is  scaroel^  neoessaij  to 
remark,  that  modem  discoyeries  haye  shown  that  this  opinion  tespeoong 
the  Arctic  zone  is  not  strictly  correct. 

*  The  breadth  of  the  zo(hac,  which  was  hmitcd  by  the  ancients  to  12 
decrees,  has  been  extended  by  the  modem  astronomers  to  18,  and  ^(ui/d 
require  to  be  much  farther  extended  to  include  the  newly  discovered 
planet*  HerseheTs  Astronomy,  §  254. 

'  There  is  oonsiderable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  employed  by  our  author  in  desoribing  the  course  of  the  planet 
Mercury  through  tlk»  zodiac;  "medio  ejus,"  "supra,"  and  "iiifrji." 
Hardouin's  comment  is  as  follows:  "Diifif  zodiaci  partes  mi  ericius 
pererrat,  quum  ipse  per  medium  mcedit  signiterum :  supra,  quuni  drlkctit 
ad  Aquilonem,  per  quatuor  alias  nusdem  partes  yagstnr:  infra,  quum 
desoendit  ad  Anstnmi,  disoedit  doabus.*^  Lemaire,  iL  271|  272.  fiat 
Marcus  has  shown  that  the  opinion  of  TTnrdouin  is  insdmiisiUeaiid  in- 
consistent with  the  farts  ;  Ajasson,  ii.  338-341.  He  proposeflonp.  wliich 
}j<'  conceives  to  be  more  correct,  but  wp  may  probably  be  led  to  the  con- 
clusioTi,  tliat  the  imperfect  knowledge  and  incorrect  opinions  of  our  au- 
thor on  these  subjects  must  render  it  impossible  to  aford  an  adegnato 
explanation. 

*  "  flexuoso  draconum  meatu Poinsinet  remarks,  "los  Grecs  

appellaient  dragons  leg  bracelets,  les  han-'se-eols,  les  chainettM^  <t  ' 
talement  tout  oe  qui  avait  une  figure  anuillaire     i.  79, 80. 
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sun,  occupies  t\vo\  The  above  ia  an  aeeouiit  of  tlio  lati- 
tudes as  they  detJcoiuI  to  the  sontli  or  ascend  to  the  iiorth^. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  generality  of  persons  are  mistaken 
in  snpposiTii^  the  third  cause  of  the  apparent  altitude  to 
depend  on  the  stars  rising  from  the  earth  and  climbing  up 
the  heavens.  But  to  refute  this  opinion  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  subject  with  very  great  mmuteneas,  and  to 
embrace  all  the  causes. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  stars^  at  the  time  of 
their  evening  setting,  are  nearest  to  the  earth,  both  with 
respect  to  latitude  and  altitude^,  that  they  are  at  the  com- 
xnencement  of  both  at  their  morning  risings,  and  that  they 
become  stationary  at  the  middle  points  of  their  latitudes, 
what  are  called  the  ecliptics*,  it  is,  moreover,  acknow- 
i'le^ed,  that  their  motion  is  increased  when  they  are  in  the 
ncmity  of  the  earth,  and  diminished  when  they  are  remoTed 
to  a  greater  altitude* ;  a  point  which  is  most  clearly  proved 
by  the  different  altitudes  of  the  moon.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  also  increased  at  the  morning  risings^,  and  that  the 
three  superior  planets  are  retarded,  as  they  advance  from 
the  first  station  to  the  second.  And  since  tlus  is  the  case,  it 

1  As  ihis  remark  appeaqps  to  contradict  what  was  said  in  the  last  san* 

tence  respecting  the  sun,  vre  may  suspect  80106  error  in  the  text ;  see 

Poinsmet,  Alexandre,  and  Marcus,  in  loco. 

•  Tlie  foUowinj];  comparative  statement  is  tnyen  hy  Alt^xandre  of  the 
geocentric  latitudes  of  the  planets,  as  assigued  by  Plinj ,  uud  as  laid  dowu 
Dj  the  modenia.  Lemaire)  U.      : — 

JPlifw.       Muihrns,  Pliny,  Moderm, 

Tenns  ....  r  •  .  .  9^22f  Man  ....  2^  O' . .  1** 51' 

Moon  ....  6  •  .  •  6  0  Jupiter  •  •  •  1  30  . .  1  dO 

Merciny  .  ,  .   5  ...  6  54  Satam  .  .  •   1  (or2*')  2  90 

*  It  appears  from  the  remark  at  flie  end  of  this  chapter,  that  this  ex- 
planation applies  to  the  superior  phmets  alone. 

*  It  is  not  easy,  as  Marcus  observes,  Ajasson,  ii.  344,  315,  to  compre- 
hend the  exact  mraiiing  of  this  paaaag^  or  to  reconcile  it  with  the  other 
partf  of  our  autlior's  tlieory. 

•  "  Echptica,"  called  the  modems  the  nodes ;  i.  e.  the  two  points 
wheve  the  ort>it8  of  the  planets  cut  the  ecliptic.  See  theremarkaot  Mar* 
cus  on  tlus  term ;  ^asaon,  iL  945,  346. 

"  We  may  presume  that  our  author  hero  refers  to  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  planets,  not  to  their  actual  accelemtion  or  retardation. 

^  The  editors  hare  differed  in  the  reading  of  this  passage ;  I  hsTe  is^k 
lowed  that  of  Lemiiire. 
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extremities  of  their  orbits  on  either  side,  the  stars  a 
supposed  to  have  proceeded  to  their  greatest  <listancc 
they  have  been  a  certain  number  of  degrees  withi: 
•orbits,  they  are  then  supposed  to  return  more  rapidly 
the  extreme  point  in  each  is  the  same.   And  on  t nis  a 
it  is  that  the  direction  of  their  motion  appears  to  be  efa. 
For  the  superior  phmets  are  carried  alon^  the  most  a 
in  their  evening  setting,  while  these  move  the  most  si 
the  former  are  at  their  greatest  distance  from  the 
when  they  move  the  most  slowly,  the  latter  when  they 
the  most  quickly.   The  former  are  accelerated  when  ne 
to  the  earth,  the  latter  when  at  the  extremity  of  the  ci 
in  the  former  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  hegim 
diminish  at  their  momiiig  risings,  in  the  latter  it  begiz: 
increase;  the  former  are  retrograde  from  their  morning 
their  evening  station,  while  Yenus  is  retrograde  &om 
evening  to  the  morning  station.   She  bec^ins  to  increase 
latitude  from  her  morning  rising,  her  altitude  follows 
sun  from  her  morning  station,  her  motion  being  the  quick 
and  her  altitude  the  greatest  in  her  moniin|;  setting.  B 
latitude  decreases  and  her  altitude  dimimshes  from  h 
evening  rising,  she  becomes  retrograde,  and  at  the  san 
time  decreases  in  her  altitude  from  her  evening  station. 

Again,  the  star  Mercury,  in  the  same  way,  mounts  up  i 
hotli  directions^  from  his  morning  rising,  and  having  foIJowci 
the  sun  through  a  space  of  15  deujees,  he  becomes  almost  sta 
tionar}"for  four  days.    Presently  he  diminishes  his  nhitnde. 
and  recedes  from  his  evening  seltini^  to  his  moniiu^  rising. 
Alercury  and  tlie  Moon  are  the  only  ])l;met8  which  descend 
for  the  same  numh(T  of  days  that  they  ascend.  Venus 
ascends  for  fifteen  days  and  somewhat  more;  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  descend  in  twice  that  number  of  days,  and  Mars  in 
four  times.    So  great  is  the  variety  of  nature!  The  reason 
of  it  is,  however,  evident ;  for  those  planets  which  arc  forced 
up  by  the  vapour  of  the  sun  likewise  descend  with  difficulty. 

CHAP.  15. — GSirX&iX  XJLWS^  Of  IH£  ILAlilSIS, 

There  are  many  other  secrets  of  nature  in  these  points,  at 

'  "utroque  modo;"  "latitudino  ct  nltitudine;"  Httdoain  k 
mairc^  ii  m.  ^  Catholica." 


I 
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well  as  the  laws  to  which  thoy  are  suhject,  wliich  might  be 
mentioued.  For  example,  the  plauet  31ars,  whose  course  is 
the  most  difficult  to  observe*,  never  becomes  stationary  whea 
Jupiter  is  in  the  trine  aspect,  very  rarely  when  he  is  GO  (ief^rees 
from  the  sun,  which  number  is  one-sixth  of  the  circuit  of  the 
heavens^ ;  nor  does  he  ever  rise  in  the  same  sign  ydth  J upiter, 
except  in  Cancer  and  Leo.  The  star  Mercury  seldom  has 
his  evening  risings  in  Pisces,  but  very  frequently  in  Vircfo, 
and  his  morning  risings  in  Libra ;  he  has  also  his  morniii;^ 
rising  in  Aquarius,  very  rarely  in  Leo.  He  never  becomes 
retrograde  either  in  Taurus  or  in  Gemini,  nor  until  the  25th 
degree  of  Cancer.  The  Moon  makes  her  double  conjunction 
with  the  sun  in  no  other  sign  except  Gemini,  while  Sagit- 
tarius is  the  only  sign  in  which  she  has  sometimes  no  con- 
junction at  all.  The  old  and  the  new  moon  are  visible  on 
the  same  day  or  night  in  no  other  sign  except  Aries,  and 
indeed  it  has  happened  very  seldom  to  any  one  to  have  wit- 
nessed it.  From  this  circumstance  it  was  tliat  the  tale  of 
Lynceus's  quick-sigh tedness  originated^.  Saturn  and  Mars 
are  invisible  at  most  for  170  days ;  Jupiter  for  36,  or,  at  the 
least,  for  10  days  less  than  this ;  Venus  lor  G9,  or,  at  the  least, 
for  52  ;  Mercury  for  13,  or,  at  the  most,  for  18\ 


CSAP*  16.  (18.)— THB  BBASOK  -WHY  THl  8TAB8  ABB  OB  DIB- 

BBBBKT  C0L01TB8. 

The  difiSsrenee  of  tHeir  colour  depends  on  tlie  difference  in 
tbeir  altitades;  for  the;^  acqiure  aresemblance  to  those  phinets 
into  the  vapour  of  which  uie^  are  carried,  the  orbit  of  each 
tinging  those  that  approach  it  in  each  direction.  A  colder 
planet  renders  one  that  approaches  it  paler,  one  more  hot 

<pm  (tteUa  Martie)  ut  mazmis  eioaiirioa  vvlvitiir,  motni 
etiam  maadnid  diaebiios  habeveanTiaaeit AJeundre  inLemaire^ 

iLlSO. 

•  "  .  .  .  .  qui  nuxneros  sexangulas  mundi  eHicit  formas." 
Lynceiis  was  one  of  the  Aiqgonauts  and  was  oelebrated  for  the  acuto- 
11088  of  his  Tision  $  VaL  Jb  laccms,  i  462  ei  se^, 

^  The  idatire  situatiott  of  tliMe  aabranomusal  pbsnomena  has  changed 
ainoe  the  time  of  Pliny,  in  ocoaecpienoeof  thepreoesaion  of  the  eqnmoxefl. 
For  an  illustration  and  exj^anation  of  the  various  statement?  In  thil 
chapter  I  may  refer  to  the  ramttkt  of  Marcus  in  Ajasaon,  ii.  368-9701 

TOL.  I.  S 
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renders  it  redder,  a  windj  planet  giyes  it  a  lowering  aspect, 
while  the  sun,  at  the  union  of  their  apsides,  or  the  extremity 
of  their  orhits,  completely  ohsciuree  them.   Each  of  the 
planeta  has  its  peculiar  coLour^ ;  Satnm  is  white,  Jupiter 
brilliant,  Mars  neiy,  Lucifer  is  glowing,  Vesper  refiil^ent, 
Mercury  sparkling,  the  Moon  miM ;  the  Sun,  when  he  rises, 
is  biasing,  afterwwds  he  becomes  radiating.  The  appearance 
of  the  stars,  which  are  fixed  in  the  firmament,  is  also  affected 
by  these  causes.  At  one  time  we  see  a  dense  cluster  of  stars 
around  the  moon,  when  she  is  only  half-enlightened,  and 
when  they  are  viewed  in  a  serene  evening ;  while,  at  another 
time,  when  the  moon  is  full,  there  are  so  few  to  be  seen,  that 
we  wonder  whither  they  are  fled;  and  this  is  also  the  case  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies', 
have  dazzled  our  sight.   And,  indeed,  the  moon  herself  is, 
virithout  doubt,  differently  affected  at  different  times  by  the 
ra)  3  of  the  sun;  when  she  is  entering  them,  the  convexity 
of  the  heavens*  rendering  them  more  feeble  than  when  they 
fall  upon  her  more  directly^   Hence,  when  she  is  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  sun,  she  is  half-enlightened;  when  in  the  tnne 
aspect,  she  presente  an  imperfect  orb^  while,  in  opposition, 
she  is  full.   Again,  when  she  is  waning,  she  goes  through 
the  same  gradations,  and  in  the  same  order,  as  the  three  tstm 
that  are  superior  to  the  sun*. 

CHAP.  17.  (19.)  —or  THE  MOTION  OF  THE  SUX  AND  THE  CAUSE 
OF  THE  liiliEGULAIlIIY  OlE  THE  i^AlS. 

The  Sun  himself  is  in  four  different  states ;  twice  the  night 

*  Ptoloiny's  account  of  the  co1out*8  of  the  planets  is  nearly  similar  to 
.  that  ol  our  author ;  "  CandiduB  color  Jovialia  e»t,  rutilu^  Martius,  ilavus 

Veneris,  Yarius  Merearii ;  **  De  Jur.  AjitroL  iL  9. 

s  This  effect  oannot  he  produoed  hy  any  of  the  planets,  accept  perhape, 
to  a  certain  extent^  by  Venus.  <  "  mundi." 

^  It  is  scarroly  iieoessary  to  remark,  tliat  the  method  which  YVmy 
eni]iloTS  to  explain  the  diiFcrent  phases  of  the  moon  betrays  liis  ignorance, 
not  only  of  the  cause  of  these  particular  phcenomena,  but  of  the  general 
piinciplee  which  affiiot  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

*  « aeminaai  ambitur  orbe."  According  to  the  interpretation  of  Har^ 
donin,  "  Orbe  non  pedfecto  et  absohito ; "  nugor  dimidis^  minor  plena ;  '* 
Xiemaire,  ii.  284-. 

*  As  Alexandre  justly  remarks,  oiu*  author  referi)  here  to  the  BspoGU 
only  of  the  planets,  not  to  their  phases ;  ii.  284. 
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is  equal  to  the  day,  in  the  Spring  and  in  the  Autumn, 
when  he  is  opposed  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  \  in  the  8th 
deg^ree  of  Aries  and  Libra^  The  length  of  the  day  and  the 
night  is  then  twice  changed,  when  the  day  increases  in  length, 
from  the  winter  solstice  in  the  8th  degree  of  Capricorn,  and 
atlerwards,  when  the  night  increases  in  length  from  the 
summer  solstice  in  the  8th  degree  of  Cancer^.  The  cause  of 
this  inequality  is  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  since  there  is, 
at  every  moment  of  time,  aa  equal  portion  of  the  Urmament 
aboTe  and  below  the  horizon.  But  the  signs  which  mount 
directly  upwards,  when  they  rise,  retain  the  light  for  a  longer 
space,  while  those  that  are  more  oblique  pass  along  more 
quickly. 

CHAP.  18.  (20.)— WHY  THUKDSB  IS  ASCEIBED  TO  J1TFIT£H. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  what  has  been  discovered  by 
men  who  are  tlie  most  eminent  for  their  learning,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  assiduous  observations  of  the  heavens,  that 
the  fires  ^^  liich  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  receive  the  name  of 
thunder-bolts,  proceed  from  tlie  three  superior  stars*,  but 
principally  fi-om  the  one  which  is  situated  in  the  middle.  It 
may  perhaps  depend  on  the  superabundance  of  moisture  from 
the  superior  orbit  communicating  with  the  heat  from  the 
inferior,  which  are  expelled  in  this  manner* ;  and  hence  it 
is  commonly  said,  the  thunder-bolts  are  darted  by  Jupiter. 
And  as,  in  burning  wood,  the  burnt  part  is  cast  off  with  a 
crackling  noise,  so  does  the  star  throw  off  this  celestial  fire, 
bearing  the  omens  of  future  events,  even  the  part  which  is 

'  **  centrum  terrae  j "  the  equator,  the  part  ctiually  distant  from  the 
two  polee  or  eztramities. 

*  It  may  bo  remarked,  that  tiie  cquinoxos  did  not  actually  take  place 
at  this  period  in  the  points  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  in  the  28th  degrees 
of  Pisces  and  Tirgo  respectively;  he  appears  to  have  conformed  to  the 
popular  opinion,  as  we  may  learn  from  Columella,  lib.  ix.  cap.  14.  The 
degrees  meutioned  above  were  those  fixed  by  the  Greek  astronomers  who 
formed  the  oelefttial  sphere^  and  which  was  about  188  years  before  the 
CSmstian  «nL  See  the  remarks  of  Mareos  in  Jgasson,  iL  246  &  878^  874. 

3  The  same  remark  applies  to  this  as  to  the  Knrmer  obsenration* 

*  "  sidennn.'* 

*  Tile  hypothesis  of  tlie  author  is,  that  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
orbit  of  Saturn,  and  the  excess  of  heat  in  that  of  Mars,  unite  in  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter  and  are  discharged  in  the  form  of  thmidcr. 
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thrown  off  not  losing  its  divine  operation.  And  this  taken 
place  more  partictilanj  when  the  air  is  in  an  unsettled  state, 
either  because  the  moistaie  which  ia  then  collected  excites 
the  greatest  quantity  of  fire,  or  because  the  air  is  diatoibed, 
aa  if  bj  the  parturitiGn  of  the  pregnant  star. 

CHAP.  19.  (21.)  OP  THE  DISTANCES  Oi  IliE  STABS. 

Many  persons  have  attempted  to  discover  the  distance  of 
the  stars  from  the  earth,  and  thej  havt;  published  as  the 
result,  that  the  sun  is  nineteen  times  as  fkr  from  the  moon, 
as  the  moon  herself  is  from  the  earths  Pythagoras,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  very  sagacious  mind,  computed  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon  to  be  126,000  furlonfi;s,  that 
from  her  to  the  sun  ia  double  this  diBtimce,  and  that  it  is 
three  times  this  distance  to  the  twelve  signs*;  and  this  was 
also  the  opinion  of  our  countryman,  GaUua  Sulpidns*. 

CHAP.  20.  (22.) — OF  THE  HAKMOKY  OP  THE  STAAS. 

Pythagoras,  emplo^dn^  the  terms  that  are  used  in  music, 
sometimes  names  the  distance  between  the  Earth  and  the 
Moon  a  tone ;  from  her  to  Mercury  he  supposes  to  be  half 
this  space^  and  about  the  same  from  him  to  Yenns.  From 
her  to  the  Sun  is  a  tone  and  a  half;  from  the  Sun  to  Mars  is 
a  tone,  the  same  as  from  the  Earth  to  the  Moon  $  from  him 
there  is  half  a  tcme  to  J upiter,  from  Jupiter  to  Saturn  also 

*  Alexandre  wmmrim,  that  Flii^  mentions  this,  not  as  his  own  opinion, 
but  that  of  many  persons ;  for,  in  chap.  21,  he  attempts  to  prove  mathe- 
matically, that  the  moon  is  situated  ftt  an  equal  distance  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth ;  Lemaire,  ii.  2S6. 

*  Ifjueas  ramai%8  upon  the  moooaistency  betwieen  the  aoooimt  here 
ffiren  of  Fyfhagoras*8  opinion,  and  what  is  generally  Bupposed  to  have 
been  lus  theory  of  the  planetary  system,  according  to  which  the  sun,  and 
not  the  earth,  is  placed  in  the  centre  ;  Enfield's  Philosophy,  i.  288,  289. 
Yet  we  find  that  Plato,  and  many  others  among  the  ancients,  give  us  the  j 
same  account  of  Pythagoras' s  doctrine  of  the  respective  distances  of  tlie 
heavenly  bodies;  Ajafison,  ii.  374.  Plato  in  his  Timseus,  9.  p.  312-315,  1 
details  the  oompUcated  atrangenient  which  he  supposes  to  constitute  the  I 
proportionate  custanoes  of  the  jdanetaij  bodies.  | 

3  Sulpicius  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the.  ninth  chapter  of  this  I 
book,  as  being  the  first  among  the  Bromans  who  gave  a  popular  explana-  i 
tiou  of  the  cause  of  eclipses.  ^ 

I 
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half  a  tone,  and  thence  a  tone  and  a  half  to  the  zodiac. 
Jlonce  there  are  seven  tones,  which  he  terms  the  diapason 
harmony*,  meaning  the  whole  compass  of  the  notes.  In 
this,  Saturn  is  said  to  move  in  the  Doric  time,  Jupiter  in  the 
Phrygian^  and  so  forth  of  the  rest  j  but  thia  is  a  refinement 
rather  amusing  than  useful. 


CSJLP.  21.  (23.)-rOE  THE  DIMSKSIONS  OX*  XflS  WOBLP. 

The  stadium  is  equal  to  125  of  our  Eoman  paces,  or  G25  feet  ■ . 
Poaidonius*  supposes  that  there  is  a  space  of  not  less  than 
40  stadia  around  the  earth,  whence  mists ^,  winds  and  clouds* 
proceed ;  beyond  this  he  supposes  that  the  air  is  pure  and 
liquid,  consisting  of  uninterrupted  light ;  from  the  clouded 
region  to  the  moon  there     a  space  of  2,000,000  of  stadia^ 

1  **  Aid.  iraaQv^  omnibus  tonis  oontextam  harmoniam."  Hardouin  in 
Lemaire,  ii.  287. 

<  Thieae  appellations  appear  to  bsve  originated  from  diiftrent  nationa 
having  assumed  difrerenl  notes  as  the  foundatum  or  oommencement  clt 
their  musical  scale.  The  Abb^  Barthelemi  informs  us,  that  "  the  Dorians 
executed  the  same  air  a  tone  lower  than  the  PhrygiariR,  and  the  latter  a 
tone  still  higher  than  the  Lydians  ;  hence  the  denomination  of  the  Dorian, 
Phrygian,  and  Lydian  modes."  It  appears  to  have  been  a  general  prac- 
tioe  to  employ  thalowQilmodeafbrlilieBl^^  Asadiains^i  TraTels, 
m.  73,  74. 

'  Hence  the  passiis  will  be  equal  to  5  Boman  feet.  If  we  estimate 
the  Roman  foot  at  11*6196  English  inches,  we  shall  have  the  mUiare  of 
8  stadia  equal  to  1618  English  yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  an  EngUsh 
statute  mile.  See  Adam's  Boman  Antiquities,  p.  503 ;  also  the  articles 
Miliare  and  Pes  iu  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Q^reek  and  Boman  Antiquities  ; 
and  Ibr  the  Tarietiea  of  the  atedinm,  as  employed  at  diffisrant  peirioda  and 
in  different  countries,  aee  the  articie  Stadium.  The  stadimn  whioh  He- 
rodotus employed  in  measiurementa  of  Babylon  has  been  supposed  to 
consist  of  490  English  feet,  while  tliat  of  Xenophon  and  Strabo  has  been 
estimated  at  505 ;  see  Ed.  Rev.  xlviii.  190.  The  Abbe  Barthelemi  sup- 
poses the  stadium  to  be  equal  to  604  English  feet ;  Anach.  Travels,  vii.  284. 

^  There  appeara  to  hsve  been  two  indiTiduala  of  thia  name,  who  have 
been  oonfimnded  with  each  other ;  the  one  lefened  to  by  PUny  was  an 
aatvonomer  of  Alexandriai  who  flourished  about  260  years  B.C. ;  the  other 
waa  a  native  of  Apamea,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  about  two  cen- 
turies later ;  see  Aikin's  Biog.  i»  loco ;  abo  Hardouin's  Index  Auctorum, 
Jjemaire,  L  209. 

*  The  tenna  in  the  original  are  respectively  luMa  and  mAn.  Hie 
lasioographera  and  grammariana  do  not  appear  to  ha^e  aocuratefy  dit* 
crimixuated  between  these  two  words. 
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and  thenee  to  the  sun  of  500,000,000 \    It  is  in  consequenoe 
of  this  space  that  the  sun,  notw  ithstaudiiig  hia  immense 
magaitude,  docs  not  burn  the  earth.    Many  persons  have 
iniagmed  that  the  clouds  rise  to  the  height  of  900  stadia. 
These  points  are  not  completely  made  out»  and  are  difficult 
to  ezpiain ;  but  we  have  jg^ven  the  beat  account  of  them  that 
has  been  published,  and  il*  we  may  be  allowed,  in  any  degree, 
to  pmraue  these  inYestigatiomi»  there  is  one  infallible  geome* 
trical  principle^  which  we  cannot  reject.   Not  that  m  o  can 
aacertam  the  exact  dimensiomi  (for  to  profess  to  do  this 
would  be  almost  the  act  of  a  madman),  out  that  the  mind 
may  have  some  estimate  to  direct  its  conjectures*   Now  it  is 
erident  that  the  orbit  through  which  the  sun  passea  consists 
of  nearly 866  degreea,  and  that  the  diameter  is  always  the  third 
part  and  a  little  less  than  the  seventh  of  the  circum&raioe*. 
Then  taJdng  the  half  of  thia  (for  the  earth  is  placed  in  the 
centre)  it  wH  follow,  that  nearly  one-sixth  part  of  the  im* 
mense  space,  which  the  mind  conceivea  as  constituting  tiie 
orbit  of  the  aun  round  the  earth,  will  compose  his  altitude. 
That  of  the  moon  will  be  one-twelfth  part,  since  her  course 
is  so  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  sun ;  she  is  therefore 
carried  along  midway  between  the  aun  and  the  earth'.  It 
is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  the  weakness  of  the  mind 
will  proceed,  urged  on  b}r  a  little  success,  as  in  the  aboye- 
mentioned  instance,  to  give  full  scope  to  its  impudence! 
l^us,  havine  ventured  to  guess  at  the  apace  between  the  sun 
and  the  earSi,  we  do  the  same  with  respect  to  the  heavens, 
because  he  is  situated  midway  between  them ;  so  that  we  may 
come  to  know  the  meaauie  of  the  whole  world  in  inches. 
For  if  the  diameter  consist  of  seven  parts,  there  will  be 
twenty-two  of  the  same  parts  in  the  dreumference ;  as  if  we 
could  measure  the  heavens  by  a  plumb-line ! 
The  Egyptian  calculation,  which  wiaa  made  out  by  Petosi- 

1  The  words  in  the  text  are  **Tioies  oentun  miUia"  and  ^quinquiei 

millia." 

2  Arcliimcdcs  estimated  that  tho  (liameter  of  a  circle  is  to  its  circum- 
ference as  1  to  3  i  i'16  I  Hutton'b  Diet,  in  loco,  rtolemy  states  it  to  be 
preoiflely  as  1  to  3 ;  Ma^.  Const.  L  12. 

3  The  author^s  reasoning  is  founded  upon  the  sapposHion  of  the  \mf^ 
of  the  sun's  path  round  the  earth  being  twelve  times  greater  than  thai 
of  the  moon's ;  the  orbit  therefore  would  be  twelve  tames  greater  and  tha 
radius  in  the  same  proportion. 
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ris  and  Necepsos,  supposes  that  eaeli  degree  of  the  lunar 
orbit  (which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  least)  consists  of  little 
more  than  33  stadia ;  in  the  very  large  orhit  of  Saturn  the 
number  is  double ;  in  that  of  the  sun,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  in  the  middle  ^  we  have  the  half  of  the  sum  of  these 
numbers.  And  this  is  indeed  a  very  modest  calculation*, 
since  if  we  add  to  the  orbit  of  Saturn  the  distance  from  him 
to  the  zodiac,  we  shall  have  an  infinite  number  of  degrees*. 

CHAf .  22.  (24.) — OV  THE  STABS  WHICH  APPEAB  SUSDSNLTi 

OR  or  COMETS*. 

A  few  things  still  remain  to  be  said  conoeming  the  world ; 
for  stars  are  suddenly  formed  in  the  heavens  themselYes ;  of 
these  there  are  various  kinds. 

(25.)  The  Greeks  name  these  stars  eameUi^ ;  we  name  them 
Crinitffi,  as  if  shaggy  with  bloody  locks,  and  surrounded  with 
bristles  like  hair.  Those  stars,  which  have  a  mane  hapging 
down  from  their  lower  part,  like  a  long  beard,  are  named 
FogoniiB^  Those  that  are  named  Acontis^  vibrate  like  a  dart 
with  a  very  quick  motion.  It  was  one  of  this  kind  which  the 
Emperor  Titus  described  in  hk  yery  excellent  poem,  as 
havmg  been  seen  in  his  fifth  consulship ;  and  this  was  the 
last  of  these  bodies  which  has  been  observed.  When  they 
are  short  and  pointed  they  are  named  ]S^phi»* ;  these  are  the 

*  "  iS'on  inter  Lunam  et  Satumum,  sed  inter  Lunam  et  ca?lum  alHia- 
rum  steUanmi,  ene  Solem  modo  dixenl*  Quam  pamm  tui 
meminit!  **  Alexandre  in  Lem.  i  291. 

*  "  Qui  computandi  modus  plnrimum  liabet  verecundi^B  et  modestias^ 
quum  ibi  sistit,  nec  ulterius  progreditur."  Hardouin  in  Lemaire,  i.  292* 

'  "  ....  ad  Satumi  circnlum  addito  Signit'eri  ipaius  intervallo, 

*  We  may  remark,  tliat  our  author,  lor  the  most  part,  adopts  the 
opinions  of  Aiistotle  respecting  comets  and  meteors  of  aU  kinds,  while  he 
pays  but  little  attention  to  thme  of  his  oontemporairy  Seneea>  which  how- 
ever,  on  some  points,  would  appear  to  be  more  correct.  See  the  remarks 
of  Marcus  in  Ajasson,  ii.  244.  Under  the  title  of  comets  he  includes,  not 
only  those  bodies  which  are  permanent  and  move  in  regular  orbits,  but 
such  as  are  transient,  and  are  produced  from  various  causes,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  well  understood.  fcJee  Aristotle,  Meteor,  lib.  i.  cap.  6,  7, 
and  Seneca,  Nat.  Quost.  lib.  7,  and  ifftwiyi^^  1 807  H  Mg. 

*  a  c^/ts|,  coma. 

<  a  7roj>  ojn'o9,  barbatas.  Most  of  these  tenns  aro  employed  by  An* 
•totle  and  by  Seneca.  '  ab  &K6vTt/ov^  jaonmm* 

*  a  lit^QU  ensis. 
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pale  kind ;  they  shine  like  a  sword  and  are  without  any  TajB  ; 
while  we  name  tho^e  Diaoei^  which,  being  of  an  amber  colour, 
in  conibniiity  with  their  name,  emit  a  few  rays  from  their 
margin  onlj.   A  kind  named  Pitheus'  exhibit  s' the  fi  i^nre  of 
a  cask,  appearing  convex  and  emitting  a  amoky  light.  The 
kind  named  Cerastiaa*  has  the  appearance  of  a  horn  ;  it  is 
like  the  one  whicli  was  ^^sible  when  the  Greeks  fought  at 
Salamis.    Lampadias^  is  like  a  burning  torch ;  Hippias^  is 
like  a  horse's  mane  ;  it  has  a  very  rapid  motion,  like  a  circ  le 
revolving  on  itself.    There  is  also  a  ^\  bite  comet,  with  silver 
hair,  so  brilliant  that  it  can  scarcely  be  looked  at,  cxhib'ting, 
as  it  were,  the  aspect  of  the  Deity  in  a  Iniman  form.  There 
are  some  also  that  are  shaggv,  having  the  appeamnoe  a 
fleece,  surrounded  hj  a  kincl  of  crown.   There  was  one, 
where  the  appearance  of  a  mane  was  changed  into  that  of  a 
spear ;  it  happened  in  the  100th  olympiad,  in  the  898th  year 
of  the  City*.   The  shortest  time  during  which  any  one  of 
them  has  Deen  observed  to  be  visible  is  7  days»  the  longest 
180  days. 

CHAP.  23. — TilEili  JiATURE,  SITTJATIOJf,  A>D  SPECIES. 

Some  of  them  move  about  in  the  manner  of  planets',  others 
remain  stationary.  They  are  almoet  all  of  them  seen  towards 
the  north*,  not  indeed  in  any  particular  portion  of  it^  but 

>  a  (IffMw,  orbis. 

*  a  wiOos,  dolium.    Senech  deFcribes  this  species  as  "  nu^gmtndo  vaati 
YOttindi^  ignis  dolio  nmilit  | "  HtLU  Quest,  lib.  i.  §  11-.  p.  964 

8  n  Kfoav^  comu.  *  a  Xo^tTrd?,  fax. 

*  al)  fTTTras,  equii^.  Seneca  mentions  the  fax,  the  jaciilum,  and  the 
lampas  among  the  prodigies  that  preceded  the  eivd  wars ;  Pilars,  i. 
S28  ei  §eq, 

6  Akauiodio  nmarlu,  that  these  dates  do  not  correspond,  and  adds, 
^  DoBperandnm  est  de  Pliniana  chronologiai  neo  latis  interdiim  scio^ 

utrum  libmrios,  an  sori]^torera  ipsura  incusem,  .  .  .  . "  Lemaire,  i.  295. 
According  to  the  most  approved  modem  chronology,  the  middle  of  the 
109th  olympiad  corresponds  to  the  211th  year  of  the  City. 

'  *'erraiitium  modo ; "  this  may  meui,  that  thej  more  in  orinte  Hko 
those  of  ^e  planets  and  exhibit  the  aame  phanomena,  or  aimply  that 
tliey  channe  their  aituatioii  with  respect  to  tlie  fixed  stars. 

■  Seneca  rem  arts  on  this  point,  "  Placet  igitur  no«tris  (Stnieis)  oometas 
....  dvi\<o  aeri  creari.  Ideo  circa  Septemtrioneni  frequentissime 
appaieut,  quiaillioplurimi  est  a&ris  firigor."  (^usst.  ^at.  i.  7.  Ari&totk^  > 
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generally  in  that  white  part  of  it  which  has  obtained  tlie 
name  of  the  Milky  "Way.  Aristotle  inlbrnis  us  that  several 
of  them  are  to  be  seen  at  the  same  time\  but  tliis,  as  far  as 
I  know,  has  not  been  observed  by  any  one  else  ;  also  that 
they  prognosticate  high  winds  and  <2:reat  heat-.  They  are 
also  visible  in  the  winter  moulli^,  and  about  the  south  pole, 
but  they  have  no  rays  proceedinc^  i'vom  them.  There  was  a 
dreadful  one  observed  by  the  ^Ethio})iaus  and  the  Egyptians, 
to  whieh  Typhou,  a  king  of  that  period,  gave  his  own  name  ; 
it  had  a  fiery  appearance,  and  was  t'wisted  like  a  spiral ;  its 
aspect  was  hideous,  nor  was  it  like  a  star,  but  rather  like  a 
knot  of  fire*.  Sometimes  there  are  hairs  attached  to  the 
planets  and  the  other  stars.  Comets  are  never  seen  in  the 
western  part  of  the  heavens.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
terrific  star,  and  one  not  easily  expiated  ;  as  was  the  case  with 
the  civil  commotions  in  the  consulship  of  Octavius,  and  also 
in  the  war  of  Pompey  and  Caesar'*.  And  in  our  own  age, 
about  the  time  when  Claudius  Csesar  was  poisoned  and 
left  the  Enipire  to  Domitius  Nero,  and  afterwards,  while  the 
latter  was  Emperor*,  there  was  one  which  was  almost  con- 
stantly seen  and  was  very  frightful.  It  is  thought  important 
to  notice  towards  what  part  it  darts  its  beams,  or  from  what 
star  it  receives  its  influence,  what  it  resembles,  and  in  what 
places  it  shines.   If  it  resembles  a  flute,  it  portends  some- 

on  the  contrary,  remarks  that  comets  arc  less  frequently  prodiioed  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  beaTeus }  Meteor,  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  ]>.  535. 

1  Ubi  svpra.  *  See  Aristotle,  td  s-vpra^  p.  537. 

•  **  Videtur  ia  non  cometes  fuisse,  sed  meteorus  quidaui  ignis  j  "  Alex- 
andre m  Lemaiie^  i  296. 

^  Tiilgil,  Geor.  L  488  et  teq^  Mamflinii,  i  904  H  seq*^  and  Loean,  i. 
526  et  seq.y  all  speak  of  the  comets  and  meteors  that  were  obserrcd 
previous  to  the  civil  wars  between  Pompey  and  Cecsar.  In  reference  to 
the  existence  of  a  comet  about  the  time  oi  Julius  Caesar,  Plajfaip  remarks, 
that  Halley  supposed  the  great  comet  of  1680  to  have  been  the  same  that 
ftppeaied  m  toe  year  44  A.C.,  and  again  in  Jmomaa'a  time^  621  p.c,  and 
alM  in  1106 ;  Elein.  Nat  Phfl.  iL  197, 198  See  Ptolemy'a  Ctot.  Diet, 
no.  100,  for  the  opinion,  that  cometi  presented  an  omen  eapeoially  un- 
favourable to  kings.  To  this  opinion  the  following  passage  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  obyiouslj  refers}  **And  with  fear  of  change  perplexes 
monarchs." 

*  Seneoa  rafera  to  flie  four  oometo  tliat  were  seen,  after  the  death  of 
Onsar,  m  the  time  of  Angoatua,  of  Oandina,  and  of  Nero  $  Qiuwt.  Nat  i  7. 
SuetoniiiB  mentions  the  comet  -which  appeared  previous  to  the  death  of 
CbudiiUy  cap*  46^  and  Taoitua  that  befinre  the  death  of  Noro^  Aim.  m,  22^ 
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thing  unfavourable  respecting  music ;  if  it  appears  in  the 
parts  of  the  signs  referred  to  the  secret  members,  something 
respecting  lewdness  of  manners ;  something  respecting  wit 
ami  learning,  if  they  form  a  triangular  or  quadrangular 
figure  with  the  position  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars ;  and  that 
some  one  will  be  poisoned,  if  they  appear  in  the  head  of  either 
the  northern  or  the  southern  s^:pent. 

Borne  is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  world  where  there  is 
a  temple  dedicated  to  a  comet ;  it  was  thought  hj  the  late 
Emperor  Augustus  to  be  auspidous  to  him,  mm  its  appear- 
ing daring  the  games  which  he  was  cdebrating  in  honour  of 
Venus  Oenetrix,  not  long  after  the  death  of  his  &ther  Cseear, 
in  the  College  which  was  founded  bj  him\  He  expressed 
his  jo7  in  these  terms:  "Durmfftheyeiy  time  of  these  games 
of  mine,  a  hairy  star  was  seen  during  seven  days,  in  the  part 
of  the  heavens  which  is  under  the        Bear.  It  rose  about 
the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day',  was  very  bright,  and  was  con- 
spicuous in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  common  people  sup- 
posed the  star  to  indicate,  that  the  soul  of  Ciesar  was  admitted 
amonff  the  inmiortsl  Gbds ;  under  whidi  designation  it  was 
that  the  star  was  placed  on  the  bust  which  was  lately  conse- 
crated in  the  forum\"  This  is  what  he  proclaimed  in  public, 
but,  in  secret,  he  rejoiced  at  this  auspicious  omen,  interpreting 
it  as  produced  for  himself;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  really 
proved  a  salutary  omen  for  the  world  at  laige^. 

Some  persons  suppose  that  these  stars  are  permanent,  and 
that  they  move  through  their  proper  orbits,  but  that  they  are 
only  visible  when  they  recede  from  the  sun.  Others  suppose 
that  they  are  produced  by  an  accidental  vapour  together 
with  the  force  of  fire,  and  that,  from  this  circumstance,  they 
are  liable  to  be  dissipated\ 

1    A  Jidlo  Gnaaie.  Ib  emm  peiilo  ante  oMtiim  ooDegiiim  his  Indn 

iaciendis  instituenrt,  ecmfecto  Teneris  t^mplo ;  "  Hardouin  in  Lemaire,  L 
299.  Jul.  Obseqiiens  refers  to  a  stella  crinita,"  whifihappeaireddia^ 
the  celebration  ot"  these  games,  cap.  128. 

*  Hoc  est,  hora  fere  int(^;ra  ante  soils  occasum  i "  Hardouin  in  Le< 
maire,  i.  299. 

'  All  fltAafti«ii^Tiriaf««ftA«  «in»  Ap^aiImI  'hyfUu*M^^^^<^  in  JuHo,  §  88.p.l98. 

*  Seneca  remarts,  " .  .  .  .  quidam  huUob  esse  comctas  existimant,  sed 
species  illorum  per  repercussionem  vicinorum  sidenim, ....  QuidaTTs  aiunt 
esse  quidexD,  scd.  habere  cursus  suos  et  post  certa  lustra  in  conspcctum 
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CHAF.  24.  (26.) — THE  DOCTEiyE  OF  HIPPAECHUS^  ABOUT 

TH£  STABS. 

This  Bsme  Hipparchus^  who  *can  nerer  be  sufficientlj 
commended,  as  one  who  more  especially  proved  the  relation 
of  the  stars  to  man,  and  that  our  souls  are  a  portion  of 
heaven,  discovered  a  new  star  that  was  produced  m  his  own 
i^e,  and,  hj  observing  its  motions  on  the  day  in  which  it 
shone,  he  was  led  to  doubt  whether  it  does  not  often  happen, 
that  those  stars  have  motion  which  we  suppose  to  be  nxed. 
And  the  same  individual  attempted,  what  might  seem  pre- 
sumptuous even  in  a  deity,  viz.  to  number  the  stars  for 
posterity  and  to  express  their  relations  by  appropriate  names ; 
naving  previously  devised  instruments^,  by  wmch  he  might 
mark  the  places  and  the  ma^L^nitudes  of  each  individual  star* 
In  this  way  it  might  be  easily  discovered,  not  only  whether 
they  were  destroyed  or  produced,  but  whether  they  changed 
then:  relative  positions,  and  likewise,  whether  they  were  in- 
creased or  diminished;  the  heavens  being  thus  left  as  an 
inheritance  to  any  one,  who  might  be  found  competent  to 
complete  his  plan, 

CHAP.  25. — EXAMPLES  FEOM  HTSTOET  OF  CELESTIAL  PBO- 
niai£S  ;  tACBS^  LAMPADES^  AND  BOUDES\ 

The  faces  shine  brilliantly,  but  tliey  are  never  seen  except- 
ing when  they  are  falling^   one  of  these  daited  across  the 

mortaliimi  odre."  He  condudes  o}mamim,  **YaM  tempus,  quo  ista 
quee  nunc  latent,  in  luoem  dies  exixdial,  et  Jcngunis  diei  diligeatia;'* 
^'at.  QufiBst.  lib.  7.  §  19.  p.  B07. 

1  For  some  account  of  Hipparchus,  see  note    p.  37. 

*  JN  othing  is  known  respecting  the  nature  of  these  instruments,  nor 
have  we  any  means  of  forming  even  a  conjecture  upon  the  subject. 

»  Th0  terma  <'ftoe0,*'  "lampades/*  <'bo^dM,"  and  "trabes,^*  literaUy 
torches,  lamps,  darts,  and  beams,  which  are  employed  to  express  different 
kinds  of  meteors,  have  no  oorraspoiiiding  words  in  £nglish  which  would 
correctly  designate  them. 

*  Froni  this  account  it  would  appear,  that  the  "fax"  was  what  wo 
term  a  lalling  star.  "  Meteora  ista,  Buper  cervices  nostras  transeuntia, 
diyevsaqne  a  steUis  labentilms,  modo  aMttthis  asoribenda  sunt,  mode 
{wribuB  moensis  ant  electrica  vi  prognata  Tidentur,  et  quamvis  frequmi* 
tissime  recurrant^  explioatione  adhuo  inoerta  indigenw*  Aleiandre  in 
Jjemanc^  i  302. 
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heaireiui,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  jieople,  at  noon-day,  when 
Germanicus  Caesar  was  exhibiting  a  show  of  gladiators*. 
There  axe  two  kinds  of  them ;  those  which  are  called  lampmdem 
and  thoie  which  are  called  holides^  one  of  which  latter  was 
Been  dnzin^  the  troubles  at  Mutina\  They  differ  from  each 
other  in  this  respect,  that  l^e  fieei  produce  a  long  train  of 
light,  the  fore-part  only  being  on  fire ;  while  the  lolidee,  being 
entirely  in  a  state  of  combustion^  l»we  a  still  longer  track 
behind  thenu 

CHAP.  26. — THABRS  CMLM9ITEB  ;  CHASM  A  OEU. 

The  irdbet  also,  which  axe  sained  IokoI*,  shine  in  the  same 
manner ;  one  of  these  was  seen  at  the  time  when  the  Lace- 
daemonians, by  being  conquered  at  sea,  lost  their  influence 
in  Greece.  An  opening  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  finna- 
ment,  which  is  named  okai$na\ 

m 

CBAB.  27.  (^7.y—€m  TOM  COliOimi  Ot  VHB  SKT  hJfD  OF 

OSISSTIAIi  VLAMB. 

There  is  a  flame  of  a  bloody  appearance  (and  nothing  is 

*  Seneca  nfera  to  iMs  nwfceor  I  ^IHillmiia  yum  aawi^l  nmmt%am  inganlj 

pQlB  specie,  quae  tamen  in  ipso  cursu  suo  dissipata  o«it  .  .  .  .  nec  Q«rmanici 
mors  sine  tali  demonstratione  luit  ; "  Nat.  Qua^st.  lib.  i.  '^ap.  1.  p.  683. 

I  'Xhis  meteor  is  mentioned  by  Dion  Caseius,  lib.  jIy.  p.  278,  but  is 
diMvibed  bj  him  ae  alampae. 

*  We  in*y  pmometliat  the  /ra&i»«e^lfar  the  moil  pert,  to  be  referred 
to  the  aurora  borcalis.  The  chasma  and  the  appearances  described  in 
the  twenty- serenth  chapter  are  probably  varieties  of  tliia  meteor.  On 
these  plia^nomena  we  have  the  following  remarks  by  Seneca :  "  Lueem  in 
acre,  seu  quamdam  albedinem,  angustam  quidem,  sed  oblongam,  de 
noetu  quandoque  TiMiiiySeteiio  cqbIo^  «i  penJtolo  ritodti  IMbemTOGant; 
si  perpendiculari,  Oohmmam ;  si,  cum  ciupideBotlida»  nveJacohmL**  Natk 
Qujest.  vii.  4,  and  ag^in,  vii.  5,  "  Trabes  aiitera  non  transcumint  nec  prsD- 
tervolant,  ut  faces,  sed  commorantur,  et  in  eadera  parte  cocli  coUiieent." 

^  Seneca  describes  thia  meteor,  ubi  swpra^  L  14.  "  Sunt  cliasmata,  cum 
aliquando  ocaU  spatkun  diaoediti  et  flammam  dehiaoeiw  veLnt  in  abdito 
oatantat.  CV>lore6quoquehonm<mmiimphunmiBW  Quidamrobom 
aoeninUy  qiiidam  eranidse  et  levis  flammee,  quidam  candidse  lucis,  quidam 
mieantes,  quidam  tequabiliter  et  sine  eruptionibus  aut  radiis  fnlvi."  Ari- 
Btotle's  account  of  cbasmata  is  contained  in  bis  Meteor,  lib.  i.  cap.  & 
p.  534. 
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more  dreaded  by  mortals)  which  fiills  down  upon  the  earth  \ 
such  as  was  seen  in  the  third  year  of  the  103rd  olympiad, 
when  King  Philip  was  diaturbing  Qreece,  But  my  opmion 
ia,  that  these,  like  eTerything  else,  occur  at  stated,  natural 
periods,  and  axe  not  produced,  as  some  penona  hnagme,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  as  their  fine  genius  may  suggest.  They 
have  indeed  been  the  precursors  of  great  evils,  but  I  conceiTe 
that  the  evils  occiured,  not  because  the  prodigies  took  place, 
but  that  these  took  place  because  the  evils  were  appomted 
to  occur  at  that  period*.  Their  cause  is  obscure  in  con- 
sequence of  their  rarity,  and  therefore  we  are  not  as  well 
acquainted  with  them  as  we  arc  witli  the  rising  of  the  stars, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  with  eclipses  and  many  other 
things. 

CHAP.  28.  (28.)— OT  0SLE8TIAL  COBOiriB. 

Stars  are  occasionally  seen  along  with  the  sun,  for  whole 
days  together,  and  generally  round  its  orb,  like  wreaths  made 
of  the  ears  of  com,  or  circles  of  various  colours^ ;  such  as 
occurred  when  Augustus,  wliile  a  very  young  man,  was 
entering  the  city,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  order  to 
take  upon  himself  the  great  name  which  he  assumed \  (29.) 
The  same  coronas  occur  about  the  moon  and  also  about  the 
principal  stars,  which  are  stationary  in  the  heavens. 

*  The  meteor  here  referred  to  is  probably  a  peculiar  form  of  the 
)urora  borealis,  which  occaaionally  assumes  a  rea  colour.  See  the  te* 
marks  of  Eoudi4  in  Ajasson,  i  3& 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  author  appears  to  be,  that  the  prodigies  are  not 
the  cause,  but  only  the  indication  of  the  events  which  succeed  them. 
This  doctrine  ia  referred  to  by  Seneca;  "  Videbimus  an  cert  us  omnium 
rerum  ordo  ducatur,  et  alia  ahis  ita  complexa  sint,  ut  quod  antecedit, 
ant  oaosa  sk  seqnentiain  ant  signum."  Nat.  Queest.  i  1. 

*  It  would  appear  that,  in  thia  passage^  two  pheenomena  are  confounded 
together  ;  certain  brilliant  stars,  as,  for  example,  Venus,  which  have  been 
occasionfdly  seen  in  the  day-time,  and  the  formation  of  different  kinds  of 
halos,  depending  on  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  which  affect  its 
transparency. 

4  ^This  ooeunenoe  ia  mentioned  hf  Seneea,  Kat  Qumt.!  2;  lie  entera 
into  a  detailed  ecqdanatiim  of  the  cause ;  aiao  by  Y.  Paterculus,  ii.  59« 
and  by  Jul.  Obsequeus,  cap.  128.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  the  occurrence,  tii^  these  authors  would  not  linve  ventured  to  relate 
irhat|  if  not  true,  might  have  been  so  easily  contradicted. 
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CHAP.  29. — OF  SUDDEN  CIBCLS8. 

A  bow  appeared  round  the  sun  in  the  consulship  of  Li. 
Opimius  and  L.  Pabius^  and  a  circle  in  that  of  C.  Porciua 
and  M.  Acilius,  (30.)  There  waa  a  little  circle  of  a  red 
colour  in  the  conaulBhip  of  L.  Juliua  and  P.  Butiliua. 

OHAP,  80. — OF  mnrStTALLY  LOITG  ECLIPSES  OF  THE  SUN. 

Eclipses  of  the  sun  also  take  place  which  are  portentous 
and  unusually  long,  such  as  occurred  when  CsBsar  the  Dictator 
Avas  slain,  and  in  the  war  against  Antony,  the  sun  remained 
dim  for  almost  a  whole  year'. 

CHAP.  81.  (81.) — UAKY  SUNS. 

And  again,  many  suns  have  been  seen  at  the  same  time^;  not 
above  or  below  the  real  sun,  but  in  an  oblique  direction,  never 
near  nor  opposite  to  the  earth,  nor  in  the  night,  but  either 
in  the  east  or  in  the  west.  They  are  said  to  have  been  seen 
once  at  noon  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  have  continued  from 
morning  until  simset.  Dur  ancestors  have  frequently  seen 
three  suns  at  the  same  time"*,  as  "svas  the  case  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Sp.  Postumius  and  L.  Mucins,  of  L.  Marcius  and 
M.  Portius,  that  of  M.  Antony  and  Dolabella,  and  that  of 
M.  Lepidus  and  L.  Plancus.  And  we  liave  ourselves  seen 
one  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Claudius,  when  he 

1  The  term  here  employed  u*'arott8,'' which  Ib  a  portion^ 

or  "  orbis."  But  if  we  suppose  that  the  sun  was  near  the  horizon,  a 
]inrtion  only  of  the  lialo  T>vould  be  yisible,  or  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
spliere  adapted  for  fonuiiig  the  lialo  might  exist  in  one  part  only,  so  that 
a  portion  of  the  halo  onl^-  would  be  obscured. 

s  The  dimnets  or  peleneta  of  1^  sun,  wliichtt  ttatod  bjTanoasimteis 
to  haveoociirNdattiietimeof  GeBsar'adeathyitbmmeceBsaiytore^ 
WHS  a  ph(enomen<»i  totally  clii&greiitfroin  an  eclipae^  and  depending  on  a 
totally  different  cause. 

•1  Aristotle,  Meteor,  hb.  iii.  cap.  2.  p.  575,  cap.  6.  p.  582,  583,  and 
Seneca,  Qua^^st.  JSat.  lib.  i.  §  11,  describe  these  appearances  under  the 
title  which  has  heen  retained  bv  the  modems  of  irapiiXta.  Aristotle  re* 
marks  on  their  cause  ae  dependmg  on  the  refraction  (dvaKKaafi)  of  tha 
surt'e  ravs.  lie  extends  the  remark  to  the  production  of  halos  {iiXm) 
and  the  rainbow,  ubi  svpra. 

4  Xhis  occummcc  is  relerrcd  to  by  L^vy,  xlL  21. 
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was  consul  along  with  Corn.  Orfitus.  "We  have  uo  account 
transmitted  to  UB  of  more  than  three  having  been  seen  at 
the  same  time. 

CHAP.  32  (32.)^]CAinr  hoonb. 

Three  moons  have  i\ho  been  seen,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
consulship  of  Cn.  Domitius  and  C.  Fannius ;  they  have 
generally  been  named  nocturnal  Bun&^ 

CHAP.  3d.  (33.) — ^DAYLIGHT      THB  ITIOHT. 

A  bright  light  has  been  seen  proeeeding  from  the  heavens 
in  the  night  time,  as  was  the  case  in  the  consulship  of  C. 
Caeciliiis  and  Cn.  Papirius,  and  at  many  other  times,  so  that 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  night^ 

CHAP.  34.  (34.) — BxramsB  bhixlds*. 

A  burning  shield  darted  across  at  sunset,  from  west  to  east, 
throwing  out  sparks,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and 
C.  Marius^ 

CHAP.  85.  (35.) — AXC  OlONOirB  APPEABAKCS  TS  THX  HBATSKSy 

THAT  WAB  8XSK  OKOE  ONLY. 

"We  have  an  account  of  a  spark  falling  from  a  star,  and  in- 
creasing as  it  approached  the  earth,  until  it  became  of  the 
size  of  the  moon,  shining  as  through  a  cloud^ ;  it  afterwards 
returned  into  the  heavens  and  was  converted  into  a  lampas ; 
this  occurred  in  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Octavius  and  C.  fcicri- 

'  This  inetcor  has  \xxn  nnmod  TrapnaeXi'jvr]  •  thoy  arc  suppoecd  to 
dopond  upon  the  same  cause  with  the  Parhelia.  A  phsenoHicnon  of  this 
descriDtion  18  mentioned  by  JuL  Obsequens,  cap.  92,  and  by  Plutarch,  m 
Hamllus,  iL  360.  In  8nakspeare*8  King  John  the  death  of  Fk^iOB 
Arthur  it  said  to  have  been  followed  by  the  ommous  appearance  of  five 
moons. 

^  Tliis  plifpnomenon  mmt  be  referred  to  the  aiirora  borealis.  See 
livy,  xxviii.  11.  and  xxix.  14.  •  "clypei.'* 

*  Probably  an  aerobic.  Jul.  Obsequens  describes  a  meteor  a<»  "  orbis 
dlypei  similis,"  whieh  mg  seen  to  pass  ficom  vest  to  east,  cap.  10b* 

^«<oeanubi]odie.** 
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boniiiR.  It  was  Been  by  bilanuSy  the  proconsul,  and  i 
attendants  \ 

CHAP.  36.  (36.)— OF  STARS  WHICH  MOTS  ABOUT  IN  TABIO 

DIRECTIONS. 

Stars  are  seen  to  move  about  in  various  directions,  b 
never  without  some  cause,  nor  without  violent  winda  pi 
ceeding  from,  the  aame  ^uarter^. 

CHAP.  37.  (37.) — OP  THE  STARS  WHICH  AB£  NAHBD  CA8TC 

AND  POLLUX'. 

These  stars  occur  both  at  sea  and  at  land.  I  haye  seei 
during  the  night-watches  of  the  soldiers,  a  luminous  appeal 
^  ance,  like  a  rtar,  attached  to  the  javelins  on  the  ramparti 
/  They  also  settle  on  the  yard-arms  and  other  parts  of  ship 
while  sailing,  producing  a  kind  of  vocal  sound,  like  that  of  bird 
flitting  about.3  When  they  occur  singly  they  are  nuschievoiu 
so  as  even  to  sink  the  vessels,  and  if  theystrike  on  the  lowe 
part  of  the  keel,  setting  them  on  fire*,  when  there  are  tw< 
of  them  they  are  considered  auspicious,  and  are  thought  tt 
predict  a  prosperous  voya^,  as  it  is  said  that  they  drive 
away  that  dreadful  and  ternfic  meteor  named  Helena.  Oi 
this  account  their  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  Castor  and  Pollux 
and  they  are  invoked  as  gods.  They  also  occasionally  shine 
round  the  heads  of  men  in  the  evening^  which  is  considesec 

^  It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  thii  phnnomenonwith  aayaoksow* 

ledged  atmospherical  plippnomenon. 

2  Perhaps  the  phtenomena  hero  alluded  to  ought  to  be  referred  to  some 
electric  action ;  but  th^  are  stated  too  g^ieraUy  to  admit  of  our  fonninfi 
more  than  s  oonjeetare  on  the  subgeot.  Virgil  refen  to  the  ooonmnoed 
storms  of  wind  after  the  appearance  of  a  falling  star ;  Oeor.  i.  265-6. 

'  These  phcenomena  are  admitted  to  be  electrical ;  they  are  referred  to 
by  Seno('«,Nat.  Qufest.  i.  1.  TliL*  appearance  is  noticed  as  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  named  the  fire  of  St.  Elmo ; 
see  Qwdoultt  hi  Lemiure^  L  Sll,  and  FoQoh4  in  Ajasson,  ti.  882. 

^  Perhaps  this  opinion  may  be  maintained  on  the  principle,  that,  ivhen 
there  is  a  single  luminous  appearance  only,  it  depends  upon  the  dischar^ 
of  a  quantity  of  electricnl  fluid  in  a  condensed  state;  its  effects  are, in 
this  case,  those  that  would  follow  from  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

This  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  occurred  to  Servius  TulUus  while  he  was 
%  ohfld  i  lib.  L  cap.  3U  •  and  by  Virgil  to  Ascaniua,  Msu  iL  63Mw 
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as  predicting  somethiiic^  very  important.  But  there  is  great 
uncertainty  respecting  the  cause  of  all  these  things,  audthe^ 
are  concealed  in  the  majesty  of  nature, 

CHAP.  38.  (38.) — or  the  aib  and  on  thb  CAuas  oit  the 

8H0WEBS  OF  STOKES. 

So  fiir  I  have  spoken  of  the  world  itself  and  of  the  stars. 
I  must  now  give  an  account  of  the  other  remarkable  phadno* 
mena  of  the  heavens.  For  our  ancestors  hare  given  tiie 
name  of  heavens,  or,  sometunes,  another  name,  air,  to  all  the 
seemiugly  void  space,  which  diffuses  around  us  this  vital 
spirit.  It  is  situated  beneath  the  moon,  indeed  much  lowdr, 
as  is  admitted  by  every  one  who  has  made  observations  on 
it,  and  is  composed  of  a  great  quanti^  of  air  from  the  upper 
regions,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  terrestrial  vapour,  the 
two  forming  a  compound..  Hence  proceed  dLouds,  thunder 
and  lightning  of  ail  kinds;  hence  also. hail,  frost,  showers, 
storms  and  whirlwinds ;  hence  proceed  many  of  the  evils 
incid^t  to  mortals,  and  the  mutual  contests  of  the  various 
parts  of  nature.  The  force  of  the  stars  keeps  down  all  terres* 
trial  things  which  tend  towards  the  heavens,  and  the  same 
force  attracts  to  itself  those  things  which  do  not  jgo4here 
spontaneously.  The  sho\^  ers  fall,  mists  rise  up,  nvers  are 
oned  up,  hail-storms  rush  down,  the  rays  of  the  sun  parch 
the  earth,  and  im^el  it  from  all  quarters  tovrards  the  centre. 
The  same  rays,  still  unbroken,  oart  back  again,  and  carry 
with  them  whatever  they  can  take  up.  Vapour  falls  from 
on  high  and  returns  again  to  the  same  place.  Winds  arise 
which  contain  nothing,  but  which  return  loaded  ^^-ith  spoils. 
The  breathing  of  so  many  animals  draws  down  the  spirit  from 
the  higher  regions ;  but  this  tends  to  go  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, and  the  earth  pours  out  its  spirit  into  the  void  space 
of  the  heavens.  Thus  nature  moving  to  and  fro,  as  ii  im- 
pelled by  some  machine*,  discord  is  kindled  by  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  world.  Nor  is  the  contest  allowed  to  cease, 
for  she  is  continually  whirled  round  and  lays  open  the  causes 
of  all  things,  forming  an  immense  globe  about  the  earth, 
while  she  again,  from  time  to  time,  covers  this  other  iirma- 

I  **  Ut  drcnmagendo  balistn  fmuiUB  ivpetus  angetur.'*  Alexandre 
in  Lemaurc^  L  313. 

T0£.  I.  •  F 
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meant  with  clouds^  This  is  the  region  of  the  winds.  Here 
their  nature  principally  originates,  as  well  as  the  causes  of 
almost  all  otner  things';  since  most  persons  ascribe  the 
darting  of  thunder  and  lightning  to  theur  violence.  And  to 
the  same  cause  are  assigned  the  showers  of  stones,  these 
having  been  previously  taken  up  by  the  wind,  as  well  as 
many  other  bodies  in  the  same  way.  On  this  account  we 
must  enter  more  at  large  on  this  subject. 

CHAP.  39.  (39.)— OP  THX  STATED  SEASONS. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  causes  of  the  seasons  and  of 
other  things  which  have  been  stated,  while  there  are  some 
things  which  are  casual,  or  of  which  tlie  reason  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.   For  who  onn  doubt  that  summer  and 
\  winter,  and  the  annual  revolution  of  the  seasons  are  caused 
by  the  motion  of  the  stars'  ?  As  therefore  the  nature  of  the 
sun  is  understood  to  influence  the  tem^ratiu^  of  the  year, 
KO  each  of  the  other  stars  has  its  specific  power,  which  pro- 
duces its  appropriate  eftccts.    Some  abound  in  a  fluid  rv- 
taining  its  liquid  state,  others,  in  the  same  fluid  concreted 
into  hoar  frost,  compressed  into  snow,  or  frozen  into  liail ; 
some  are  prolific  in  winds,  some  in  heat,  some  in  vapours, 
some  in  dew,  some  in  cold.    But  these  bodies  must  not  be 
supposed  to  be  actually  of  tlie  size  which  they  appear,  since 
the  consideration  of  their  immense  heiglit  clearly  proves, 
tliat  none  of  them  are  less  than  the  moon.    Each  of  them 
exercises  its  influence  over  us  bv  its  own  motions  ;  this  is 
]jarticularly  obser);able  with  respect  to  Saturn,  wliich  pro- 
duces a  great  quantity  of  rain  in  its  transits.    Nor  is  this 
power  confined  to  the  stars  which  change  their  situations, 
out  is  tbuud  to  exist  in  many  of  the  iixed  stars,  whenever 

*  •*8ed  assidue  rapta  (natura)  corivolvitur,et  circa  terrain  immenso  rerum 
cau?as  plobo  ostondit,  subinde  per  iiubcs  cerium  nliucl  obtexens."  On  the 
words  "  immenso  globo,"  Alexandre  has  the  following;  coiament:  "  lui- 
raensis  cccli  fomicibus  appicta  8idera,duincii*cuiiivolvitur,  terris  ostmdit;" 
and  on  the  words  **oaniiii&  alind,*'  *'obduct»  aoQioet  uubsB  ftlmim  quad 
oodiim  fero  pnetezimt.'*  Iiemaire,  i  813. 

*  The  author  probafalj  means  to  apeak  of  all  tho  atmotphone  phfluo* 
jnena  that  have  boen  mentioned  above. 

*  MurcuH  hi\8  made  somo  remarks  on  this  subject  which  majberatd 
with  advantage  i  Ajasso  i,  i.  245-6. 
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they  are  impelled  by  tlie  force  of  any  of  tlie  planets,  or  ex- 
cited by  the  impulse  of  their  rays ;  as  we  find  to  be  the  ease 
with  respect  to  the  Siicula*',  which  the  (t reeks,  iu  reference 
to  their  rainy  nature,  have  t(?rmed  the  liyades''.  Tliere  art? 
also  certain  events  which  occur  spontaneously,  and  at  stated 
periods,  as  the  risin^^  of  the  Kids*.  The  star  Arcturiui 
scoroeXy  ever  rises  without  storms  of  bail  occurring. 

CHAP.  40.  (40.)— 01*  THB  BlSUra  OF  THB  B00-8TAB. 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  that  the  vapour  of  the 
sun  is  kindled  by  the  rising  of  the  Dog-star  ?  The  most 
powerful  eftects  are  felt  on  the  earth  from  this  star.  When 
it  rises,  the  seas  are  troubled,  the  wines  in  our  cellars  fer- 
ment, and  stagnant  waters  are  set  in  mutiou.  There  a 
wild  beast,  named  by  tlie  Egyptians  Oryx,  which,  when  tlie 
star  rises,  is  said  to  stand  opposite  to  it,  to  look  steadfastly 
at  it,  and  then  to  sneeze,  as  if  it  were  worshiping  it^.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  dogs,  during  the  whole  oi  this  period,  art- 
peculiarly  disposed  to  become  rabid*. 

CHAP.  41,  (41.) — or  THE  kegulah  influence  or  the  dif- 

FEliEUT  SEASONS. 

Thelre  is  mareover  a  peculiar  influence  in  the  different 
degrees  of  certain  signs,  as  in  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
also  in  the  winter  solstice,  when  we  find  that  a  particular 
star  is  connected  with  the  state  of  the  weather'.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  recurrence  of  showers  and  storms,  as  of  various 
circumstances,  which  act  both  upon  ftTiimftla  and  vegetables. 
Some  are  planet-struck^,  and  others,  at  stated  times,  are  af- 
fected in  the  bowels,  the  sinews,  the  head,  or  the  intellect. 

*  The  diminiitiye  of  Sus.  3  Ab  i/M,  pluOb 

*  The  Htedi  were  in  the  constellation  Auriga. 

«  We  have  the  same  acooimt  of  the  Oryx  in  iEllian,  lib.  vii.  cap.  8. 

*  Our  watboT  agcun  refers  to  this  opinion,  viii.  68,  and  it  was  generally 
a^pted  by  the  andoitB;  but  it  appeus  to  be  entiiely  unfouDdeoL 

*  "  cum  tempestatibus  confici  sidus  intdUgimus." 

'  "  afflantur. '  On  tliis  terra  Hardouin  remarks,  "  Siderantur.  Side- 
ratio  morbi  genus  est,  partem  ahquam  corporis,  ipsumque  ssepe  totum 
corpus  percutientis  subito :  quod  quum  repentino  ereniat  impetik,  e  c^elo 
vi  quadam  aidflria  efomif  pntatur."  Leanaire^  i  817. 
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The  olive,  the  white  poplar,  and  the  willow  turn  their  leaves 
7oinul  at  the  summer  solstice.   The  herb  pulegiimiy  when 
dried  and  hanging  up  in  a  house,  blossoms  on  the  very  day 
of  the  winter  solstice,  and  bladders  burst  in  consequence  of 
their  being  distended  with  turK   One  might  wonder  at  this, 
did  we  not  observe  every  day,  that  the  plant  named  helio- 
trope always  looks  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  is,  at  all 
hours,  turned  towards  him,  even  when  he  is  obscured  by 
clouds'.    It  is  certain  that  the  bodies  of  oysters  and  of 
whelks*,  and  of  shell-fish  generally,  are  increased  in  size  and 
again  diminished  by  the  influence  of  the  moon.  Certain 
accurate  observers  lutve  found  out,  that  the  entrails  of  the 
field-mouse*  correspond  in  number  to  the  moon's  age,  and 
that  the  very  small  animal,  the  ant,  feels  the  power  of  this 
luminary,  always  resting  from  her  labours  at  the  chaiape  of 
the  moon.   And  so  much  the  more  disgraceful  is  our  igno- 
rance, as  every  one  acknowledges  that  the  diseases  in  the 
eyes  of  certain  beasts  of  burden  increase  and  diminish  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  moon.    But  the  immensity  of  the 
heavens,  divided  as  they  are  into  seventy-two*  constellations, 
may  serve  as  an  excuse.   These  are  the  resemblances  of  cer- 
tain things,  animate  and  inanimate,  into  which  the  learned 
have  divided  the  heavens.    In  these  they  have  anuounced 
1600  stars,  as  being  remarkable  either  for  tlieir  etleets  or 
their  appearance;  for  example,  in  the  tail  of  the  Bull  there 
are  seven  stars,  which  are  named  Vergili®' ;  in  his  forehead 


I  Cicero  alludes  to  these  opinions  in  his  treatise  De  Divin.  iL  33 ;  see 
also  Aul.  Gelliiis,  ix.  7. 

*  The  hcliotropium  of  the  modems  has  not  thepfOpcrty  hereaaiigiied 
to  it,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  exists  in  any  j)lant,  pxcc]it  in  a 
very  slight  and  iniporfect  dcp\?e :  the  subject  will  be  considered  more 
iully  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  xxiL  29,  where  the  author  gives  a 
more  particular  aooonnt  of  the  heliotrope. 

*  **  oonchyliorum  ;**  this  term  appears  to  have  been  meciifioally  applied 
to  the  animal  from  which  the  Tynan  dye  was  procured. 

*  *'  soricum  flbras  ;"  Alexandre  remarks  on  these  words,  "  fibras  je- 

coris  inteUige,  id  est,  lobos  infimos  j"  Xiemaire,  i  318;  but  I  do 

not  see  any  groiuid  lor  this  interpretation. 

*  It  does  not  appear  from  what  aouroe  our  author  derived  this  number; 
it  is  oonaiderably  greater  than  that  stated  by  Ptolemy  and  the  older  astro- 
nomers.   Sec  the  remark?i  of  Hardonin  and  of  Brotier  ;  Lemaire.  i,  319. 

*  The  Yergiliflc  or  Pleiades  are  not  in  the  tail  of  the  Btlll,  aooordiog  to 
tbe  eelestiol  atlas  of  the  modems. 
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are  the  Siiculfe ;  there  is  also  Bootes,  which  follows  the  seven 
northern  atars^ 

CHAP.  42.  (42.) — OF  mrcEBTAnr  states  of  ths  'wsathsb. 

But  I  would  not  deny,  that  there  may  exist  showers  and 
winds,  independent  of  these  causes,  since  it  is  certain  that 
on  exhalation  proceeds  from  the  earth,  which  is  sometimes 
moist,  and  at  other  times,  in  consequence  of  the  vapours, 
like  dense  smoke ;  and  also,  that  clouds  are  formed,  either 
from  the  fluid  risine;  up  on  high,  or  from  the  air  being  com- 
pressed into  a  fluid*^  Their  density  and  their  substance  is 
Ycry  clearly  proved  from  their  intercepting  the  sun's  rayti, 
which  are  visible  by  divers,  even  in  the  deepest  waters'. 

CHAP.  43.  (43.) — OF  THVNDXB  AND  LIGHTNIKe. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  denied,  that  fire  jjroceeding  from 
the  stars  which  are  above  the  clouds,  may  lall  on  them,  as 
we  frequently  obsen  e  on  serene  evenings,  and  that  the  air  is 
agitated  by  the  impulse,  as  darts  when  they  are  hurled  whiz 
through  the  air.  And  when  it  arrives  at  the  cloud,  a  dis- 
cordant kind  of  vapour  is  produced,  as  when  l>ot  iron  is 
plunged  into  water,  and  a  wreath  of  smoke  is  evolved.  Hence 
arise  squalls.  And  if  wind  or  vapour  be  struggling  in  the 
cloud,  thunder  is  diseliarged ;  if  it  bursts  out  with  a  flame, 
there  is  a  thunderbolt ;  if  it  be  long  in  forcing  out  its  way, 
it  is  simply  a  flash  of  lightning"*.  By  the  latter  the  cloud  is 
simply  rent,  by  the  former  it  is  shattered,    Thiuider  is  pro- 

>  Septomtriones.** 

*  The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  on  the  nature  and  formation  of  nusts  and 
clouds  is  contained  in  his  treatises  Dc  Meteor,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  p.  640,  and 
De  Mundo,  cap.  4.  p.  605.  He  employs  the  t^rms  ar/tj?,  ve^of,  and 
ve^eKr/j  which  are  translated  vapor y  nubes  and  nebiilay  respectively.  The 
distinction,  however,  between  the  two  latter  does  not  appear  very  clearly 
marked  either  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latin,  die  two  QeteoL  w(»da  bemg  m- 
diacriminatoly  appHed  to  either  of  the  Latin  terms. 

<  It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  statement  is  correct  i  see  the  remarks  of 
Hardouin,  L^m.  i.  320. 

*  The  woixb  in  the  original  are  respectively  fulmen  and  fulgetrum ; 
Seneea  makes  a  simflar  distmetion  between^mw  tmdifulguratw  i  Fnl* 
ennitio  est  late  ignis  expHcitus ;  fulmen  est  coaotus  ignU  ot  impettt 
factas.**  KaL  QossL  lib.  ii  cap.  16.  p.  706. 
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iluccd  by  the  stroke  ^ven  to  the  coudensod  air,  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  fire  darts  from  the  chinks  of  the  clouds      It  is 
possible  also  that  the  vapour,  which  lias  risen  from  the  earth, 
neirif^  repelled  by  the  stars,  may  produce  thunder,  when  it  is 
ptMit  up  in  a  cloud;  nature  restraininc:  the  sound  whilst  the 
vapour  is  struggling  to  escape,  but  when  it  does  escape,  the 
sound  bursting  forth,  as  is  the  ca^e  with  bladders  that  are 
disteuded  with  air.    It  is  possible  also  that  the  spirit,  what- 
ever it  be,  may  be  kindled  by  friction,  w^hen  it  is  so  violently 
projected.    It  is  possible  that,  by  the  dashing  of  the  two 
ehnids,  the  lightning  may  flash  out,  as  is  the  case  when  two 
stones  are  struck  against  each  other.    But  all  these  things 
appear  to  be  casual.    Hence  there  are  thunderbolts  which 
produce  no  etlect,  and  proceed  from  no  immediate  actual 
cause ;  by  these  mountauis  aud  seas  are  struck,  and  no  in- 
jury is  done.    Those  which  prognosticate  future  events  pro- 
ceed ff6m  on  high  and  from  stated  causes,  aad  thej  come 
from  their  peculiar  stars  ^. 

CHAf .  — THE  OBIGUr  01*  WINDS, 

In  like  maimer  I  would  not  deny  that  winds,  or  rather 
sudden  gusts,  are  j>roduced  by  the  arid  and  dry  vapouia  of 
the  earth ;  that  air  may  also  be  exhaled  from  water,  which 
can  neither  be  condensed  into  a  mist,  nor  compressed  into  a 
cloud ;  that  it  may  be  also  driven  forward  by  we  impulse  of 
the  sun,  since  by  the  term '  wind'  we  mean  nothing  nkore  than 
a  current  of  air,  by  whatever  means  it  may  be  produced^ 
Far  we  observe  winds  to  proceed  from  rivers  and  bays,  and 
from  the  sea^  even  when  it  is  tranquil ;  while  others,  which 
are  named  JUani^  rise  up  firom  the  earth ;  when  they  come 
back  from  the  sea  they  are  named  Tropwi^  but  if  they  go 
straight  on,  Jpagai\ 

'  "  Prscscrtim  ex  tribus  superioiibufl  planotis,  uti  dictum  est,  cap.  !&" 
liurdouui,  in  Lem&ire,  i.  322. 

'  Our  authof^s  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  winds  nearly  agrees 
with  that  of  Aristotle ;  "  nihil  ut  aliud  ventus  (ai'6^o$)  sit,  nisi  agr  multus 
lluctuans  ct  compressuB,  qui  etiam  spiritus  \Trv€v\x(i)  appellatur;"  De 
Mctoor.  Tliis  tivatiso  contains  a  full  account  of  the  phsenomena  of 
winds.  Seneca  also  remarks,  Ycntus  est  uer  iiuens Kat.  QiuosK  lib.  3 
&  5. 

*  Ariatodo  informs  ns,  that  the  winds  termed  apogcci  (rtn-oyaioi)  pn»i 
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(44.)  The  windings  and  the  nuiaerous  peaks  of  moontaina, 
t}»eir  ridges,  bent  into  angles  or  broken  into  defiles,  with  the 
hollow  valleys,  by  their  irregular  forms,  cleaving  the  air  which 
rebounds  £rom  tnem  (which  is  also  the  cause  why  voices  are, 
in  many  cases,  repeateid  several  times  in  succession),  give  rise 
to  winds. 

(45.)  There  are  certain  caves,  such  as  that  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmalia,  with  a  vast  perpendicular  chasm,  into  which,  if  a 
light  w  ein^ht  only  be  let  down,  and  although  the  day  be  calm, 
a  squall  issues  from  it  like  a  whirlwind.  The  name  of  the 
place  is  Senta.  And  also,  in  the  p^o^illce  of  Cyrenaica,  tliei*e 
18  a  certain  rock,  said  to  be  sacred  to  the  south  wind,  which 
it  is  profane  for  a  human  hand  to  touch,  as  the  south  wind 
immediately  rolls  forwards  clouds  of  sand'.  There  are  also, 
in  many  houses,  artificial  cavities,  formed  in  the  walls-,  wliich 
produce  currents  of  air;  none  of  these  are  without  their 
appropriate  cause. 

OHAf  •  45. — ^yABious  OBSBnyATioirs  bssfsothtg 

wiros. 

But  there  is  a  great  diflereiice  between  a  gale  and  a  wind \ 
The  former  are  uniform  and  aj)[)ear  to  rush  forth  ^ ;  they  are 
felt,  not  in  certain  spots  only,  but  over  whole  cuiuitries,  not 
forming  breezes  or  squalls,  but  violent  storins\  "WTiether 
they  be  produced  by  the  constant  revolution  of  tlie  worlfj 
and  the  opposite  motion  of  the  stars,  or  whether  they  both 
of  them  depend  on  the  generative  spirit  of  the  nature  of 

ci^pd  from  a  marshy  and  nunst  soil ;  Do  Mundo,  cap.  4.  p.  605.  For  the 
orinrin  and  meaning  of  the  terms  here  applied  to  the  winda,  see  the  re- 
marks of  Hardouin  and  Alexandre,  in  LemAire,  i,  323. 

*  This  is  mentioned  by  Pomp.  Mck. 

*  "  In  domibus  etiam  multis  maun  facta  includa  opacitate  concepta- 

cuIa  "   Some  of  the  MSS.  have  madefitcfa  fat  mamt  faeta^  and 

tlu3  reading  has  been  adopted  by  Lemaire ;  but  neaily  all  the  editors,  as 
Dalechampoi  Lo^  OroTonina,  ^oinoinet  and  Ajaaaon^  retain  the  former 
word. 

*  Tlie  terms  in  the  original  are  "  flatus  "  and  "  ventus." 
^    illoB  (flatus)  statos  atque  porspirantes." 

*  '*  qui  non  aura,  non  proceUa,  sed  mares  appellatione  quoque  ipsa  venti 
sunt.'*  This  passage  cannot  bo  translated  into  English,  fipom  our  lan- 
guage not  possessing  the  technical  distinction  of  genders^  as  Ay»^i«g 
uu  iho  termination  ot  the  uubstantiyos. 
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things,  wandering,  as  it  were,  up  and  down  in  her  womb,  or 
wheCker  the  air  be  scourged  by  the  irregular  strokes  of  the 
wandering  stars  S  or  the  yarious  projections  of  their  rays,  or 
whether  tney,  each  of  them,  proci^d  from  their  own  Btars, 
amone  which  are  those  that  are  nearest  to  us,  or  whether 
they  descend  from  those  that  are  fixed  in  the  heayena,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  are  all  gOYemed  by  a  law  of  nature,  whi<^ 
is  not  altogether  unknown,  although  it  be  not  completely 
ascertained. 

(46.)  More  than  twenty  old  Greek  writers  have  published 
their  observations  upon  this  subject.  And  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable, seeing  that  there  is  so  much  discord  in  the  world, 
and  that  it  is  divided  into  different  kingdoms,  that  is  into 
separate  members,  that  there  should  have  been  so  many  who 
have  paid  attention  to  these  subjects,  which  are  so  diJQieult 
to  investigate.   Especially  when  we  consider  the  wars  and 
the  treachery  which  everywhere  prevail;  while  pirate:^,  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  have  possession  of  all  the  modes 
of  communication,  so  that,  at  this  time,  a  person  may  acquire 
more  correct  informatioin  about  a  country  fi*om  the  writiugs 
Df  those  who  have  never  been  there,  than  from  the  inha- 
bitants themselves.   Whereas,  at  this  day,  in  the  blessed 
peace  which  we  enjoy,  under  a  prince  who  so  greatly  en- 
courages the  advancement  of  the  arts,  no  new  inquiries  are 
set  on  foot,  nor  do  we  even  make  ourselves  thoroughly  masters 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  ancients.    Not  that  there  were 
greater  rewards  held  out,  from  the  advantages  being  distri- 
buted to  a  greater  number  of  persons,  but  Uiat  there  were 
more  individuals  who  diligently  scrutinized  these  matters, 
with  no  other  prospect  but  that  of  benefiting  posterity.  It 
is  that  the  manners  of  men  are  degenerated,  not  that  the 
advantages  are  diminished.    All  the  seas,  as  many  as  there 
are,  being  laid  open,  and  a  hospitable  reception  being  given 
us  at  every  shore,  an  immense  number  of  people  undertake 
voyages  ;  but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  gain,  not  of  science.  Nor 
does  their  imderstanding,  which  is  blinded  and  bent  only  on 
avarice,  perceive  that  this  very  thing  might  be  more  solely 
done  by  means  of  science.    Seeing,  therefore,  that  there  are 
uo  many  thousands  of  persons  on  the  seas,  I  will  treat  of  the 

*  ^Septem  nimirum  errantibus."  Hardouin,  in  Lemaire,  i.  306. 
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winds  with  more  minuteness  than  perhaps  might  otherwise 
appear  suitable  to  my  undertaking. 

CHAP  46.  (47.) — THE  DUEEEENT  ia>'DS  OE  WINDS*. 

The  andenta  reckoned  only  four  winds  (nor  indeed  does 
Homer  mention  more^)  corresponding  to  the  four  parts  of 
the  world ;  a  very  poor  reason,  as  we  now  consider  it.  The 
next  generation  added  eight  others,  hut  this  was  too  refined 
and  minute  a  division;  the  modems  have  taken  a  middle 
course,  and,  out  of  this  great  number,  have  added  four  to  the 
original  set.  There  are,  therefore,  two  in  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens.  From  the  equinoctial  rising  of  the 
sun'  proceeds  Subsolanus^,  and,  from  his  brumal  rising,  Vul- 
tumus* ;  the  former  is  named  by  the  Greeks  Apeliotes'',  the 
latter  Euros.  From  the  south  we  have  Auster,  and  from  the 
brumsl  setting  of  the  sun,  Africus ;  these  were  named  Notes 

*  In  his  account  and  nomenclature  of  the  winds,  Pliny  has,  for  the 
most  part,  followed  Aristotle,  Meteor,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  pp.  558-560,  and 
cap.  6.  pp.  568-S65.  The  deecription  of  the  diflerent  vmds  hy  Seneca 
is  not  very  ^BfEbront,  but  where  it  does  not  eoindde  with  Aristotle's,  oar 
author  has  generally  preferred  the  former ;  see  Nat.  Qu^est.  lib.  5.  We 
have  an  account  of  the  different  winds,  as  prcrailing  nt  particular  sea- 
sons, in  Ptolemy,  De  Judioiis  Astrol.  1.  9.  For  the  nomenclature  and 
directions  of  the  winds,  we  may  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Hardouiu,  Lc- 
matre,  1  888  et  9eq,  *  Odyss.    295,  296. 

*  In  giving  names  to  the  dilfevent  winds,  the  author  designates  the 
points  of  the  compasg  whence  they  proceed,  by  the  place  where  tlio  pun 
rises  or  sets,  at  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  The  foUowhi^  are  the 
terms  which  he  employs : — "  Oriens  cequinoctiaiis,"  the  place  where  the 
sun  rises  at  the  equinox,  i.  e.  the  East.  **Qriens  hnunalis,"  where  he 
rises  on  the  shortest  day,  the  S.E.  **  Oocasns  bnimalis,"  where  he  sets 
on  the  shorteet  day,  the  S.W.  Oocasus  sequinoctialis,'*  where  he  sets 
at  the  equinox,  the  W.  "  Occasus  solstitifllis,"  where  he  sets  on  the 
longest  day,  the  N.W.  "Exortus  solstitiahs,"  where  he  rises  on  the 
lougest  di^',  the  N.£.  "  Inter  septemtrionem  ct  occasum  solstitialem,*' 


noctuJem,'*  between  N.  and  N.E.,  N.N.E.  "  Inter  ortum  brumalem  et 
meridiem,"  between  S.  and  S.E.,  S.S.E.  "  Liter  meridiem  et  hybemum 
occidentem,"  between  S.  and.S.W.,  S.S.W* 

*  "  Quod  sub  sole  nasci  videtwr." 

*  This  name  was  probably  deiired  from  the  town  Yultumum  in  Cam* 
pania* 

*  Seneca  informs  us,  that  what  the  Latins  name  Subsolanns,  is  named 
by  the  Greeks  'AfnXwrnf  i  Qwest.  Nat.  lib.  d.  §  16.  p.  764. 
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and  Libs.   From  the  equinoctial  setting  proceeds  Favoiiius^f 
and  from  the  solstitial  setting,  Corns- ;  these  were  named 
Zephyrus  and  Argestes.    From  the  seven  stars  conies  »Sep- 
temtrio,  between  which  and  the  solstitial  rising  we  have 
Aquilo,  named  Aparctiaa  and  Boreas*.    By  a  more  minute 
subdivision  we  interpose  four  others,  Thrascias,  between 
Septemtrio  and  the  solstitial  setting  ;  Cjccias,  between  Aquilo 
and  tlie  equinoctial  rising ;  and  Phoeniees,  between  the  brumal 
rising  and  the  south.    And  also,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  south  and  tlie  winter  setting,  between  Libs  and  Notos, 
and  compounded  of  the  two,  is  Libonotos.    Nor  is  this  all. 
For  some  persons  have  added  a  wind,  wliich  they  have  named 
IMeses,  between  Boreas  and  Cascias,  aud  one  between  Eurvui 
and  Notos,  named  Eiu'onutus'*. 

There  are  also  certain  w^inds  pectdiar  to  certain  countries, 
which  do  not  extend  beyond  certain  districts,  as  Sciron  in 
Attica,  deviating  a  little  from  Argestes,  and  not  known  in 
the  other  parts  of  Greece.  In  other  places  it  is  a  little 
liigher  on  the  card  and  is  named  Olympias^  but  all  these 

I  **qiuAfayet  rebus  naacontibus." 

*  "  .  .  .  .  semper  spiraiitcij  fngora  Caiiri."  Virgil,  Gteor.  iiL  356. 

'  The  eight  v/mds  here  montioacd  will  bear  the  following  relation  to 
our  nomenoLiture  t  Septemtrio,  N. ;  Aquilo,  N.E. ;  SubeokitiiB,  E. ;  Yul- 
tumui,  8.B.}  Auster,  S.}  A&km,  H.W.;  FiToniiu,  W.|  and  Come. 
W.W. 

*  The  four  winds  here  mentioned,  added  to  eight  others,  makiai^  in 
the  whole,  twelve,  will  give  us  the  following  card : — 

N.  Septemtrio.  S.  Notes  or  Auster. 

N.N.E.  Bore-as  or  Aquilo.  S.S.W.  Libonotos. 

E.ir.B.  Gneiae.  W.S.W.  Libs  or  Afinens. 

E.  ApcTiotee  or  Subsolaani.  W.  Zt  ^hN-rus  or  Favonius. 

E.S.K.  luirus  or  Vultumus.  W.N.W.  'Argestes  or  Conu. 

S.S.E.  Kuronotus  or  Phcenices.  N.N.W.  Tlirasciaa. 

We  are  mfonned  by  Alexandre,  Lcmaire,  i.  330,  that  there  is  an  an- 
cient dial  plate  in  the  Vatican,  consisting  of  twelve  sides,  in  wliicli  the 
names  of  the  twelve  vnnds  are  given  both  in  Greek  and  in  I/atin.  They 
difo  ■omeirhat  from  thoee  giren  abote^  both  abeolately  end  rdativcly ; 
thfij  are  as  follows 

'ATTapKTlaSf  SeptemtriOt  Noro»,  Auster. 

Bopeas,  Aquilo.  A(/3ovoros,  Austroafriottk 

KaiKt'as,  Yultumus.  Aitp,  Africus. 

* A^rjXittiTttSt  Solanus.  Ze^iz/aov,  Zephyrus. 

Kvpos,  Biirus.  'Idxv^  Oonis.  i 

l^ifiovorm,  Euronotus.  epaoKiat,  CSreins*  { 
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have  gone  by  the  name  of  AreeBtes.  In  wnne  places  Cascias 
18  named  Hellespontia,  and  tne  same  is  done  in  other  cases. 
In  the  province  ci  Narbonne  the  most  noted  wind  is  Ciicius ; 
it  is  not  iniierior  to  any  ot  the  winds  in  violence,  firequentl^ 
driving  the  waves  before  it,  to  Ostia\  straight  across  the  Li- 
gurian  sea.  Yet  this  same  wind  is  unknown  in  other  parts, 
not  even  reaching  Vienna,  a  citv^  in  the  same  province;  for 
meeting  with  a  high  ridge  of  hills,  just  before  it  arrives  at 
that  district,  it  is  checked,  although  it  be  the  most  violent  of 
all  the  winds.  Pabius  also  asserts,  that  the  south  winds 
never  penetrate  into  Egypt.  Hence  this  law  of  nature  is 
obvious,  that  winds  have  their  stated  seasons  and  limits. 

CHAP.  47. — THS  PEBIODS  OV  THE  WHTDS*. 

The  sprini^  opens  the  seas  for  the  navigators.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  season  the  west  winds  soften,  as  it  were,  the 
winter  sky,  the  sun  having  now  gained  the  25th  degree  of 
Aquarius;  this  is  on  the  sixth  day  betbre  the  Ides  ot'February*. 
This  a<rrees,  for  the  most  part,  with  all  the  remarks  that  I 
shall  tfubsequently  make,  only  anticipating  the  period  by  one 
day  in  the  intercalary  year,  and  ag^in,  preserving  the  same 
order  in  the  succeeding  lustrum'*.  After  the  eighth  day  be- 
fore the  Calends  of  March*,  Eavonius  is  called  by  some  Che- 
lidonias^,  from  the  swallows  makiug  their  aj^^pearance.  The 
winct,  which  blows  for  the  space  of  nine  days,  Irom  tlie  seventy- 
first  day  after  the  winter  solstice^,  is  sometimes  called  Orni- 
thias,  from  the  arrival  of  the  birds®.  In  the  contrary  direc^ 
tion  to  Tuvonius  is  the  wind  which     name  Subsolaiius,  and 

*  Tliis  wind  must  liave  been  N.N.W. ;  it  is  mentioned  hy  Stnbo,  iv. 
182  ;  A.  OcUius,  iL  22  $  Seneca,  HaL  Qustt,  v.  17 1  andagak  1^  our  au- 
thor, xvii.  2. 

'  We  may  learn  the  opinions  of  the  Komans  on  the  subject  of  tlus 
chftpter  from  ColumfiUBi  xi  2. 
3  eorreaponding  to  the  Bth  day  of  the  month. 
^  . . .  histro  sequonti  • . . ;  '*triliiu  aimu  soqimiilbiis.'*  Alflunidre,  in 

Lemairi',  i.  33  i. 

*  corresponding  to  the  22nd  of  February.  •  a  x^Xe^wi/,  hiruiKlo. 
7  This  will  be  either  on  March  2nd  or  on  February  26tli,  according  as 

we  reckon  from  December  the2l8t,  the  real  solstitial  day,  or  tliel7th,when, 
eccorcling  to  the  Roman  calendar,  the  ^^un  is  said  to  enter  Caprioorn. 

*  "  quasi  ATicuUmmi  disens."  Hardouin,  in  Lemaire^  L  33-1 
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1^8  is  connected  with  the  rising  of  the  Vergilia?,  in  the  25th 
degree  of  Taunu,  six  days  before  the  Ides  of  May^  which  is 

the  time  when  south  winds  prevail:  these  are  opposite  to 
Septemtiio.    The  dog-star  rises  in  the  hottest  time  of  the 
summer,  when  the  sun  is  entering  the  first  degree  of  Leo^ ; 
this  is  fifteen  days  before  the  Calends  of  August.  The  north 
winds,  which  are  called  Prodromi',  precede  its  rising  by  about 
ei^t  days.  But  in  two  days  after  its  rising,  the  same  north 
winds,  which  are  named  Etesi»^  blow  more  constantly  (lurinn^ 
this  period ;  the  vapour  from  the  sun,  being  increased  twoibld 
by  the  heat  of  this  star,  is  supposed  to  render  these  vnnds 
more  mild ;  nor  are  there  any  which  are  more  regular.  After 
these  the  south  winds  become  more  frequent,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Arcturus*, which  rises  eleven  days  before  the  autumnal 
equinox.   At  this  time  Corns  sets  in  ;  Corns  is  an  autumnal 
wind,  and  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Vulturnus.  After 
this,  and  genjrally  for  forty-fonr  days  after  the  equinox,  at 
the  setting  Oi  the  Vergilia>,  the  winter  commences,  wliicli 
usually  happens  on  the  third  of  the  Ides  of  November*^.  Tliis 
is  the  period  of  the  winter  north  wind,  wliieh  is  very  unlike 
the  summer  north  wind,  and  which  is  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  Africus.    I'or  seven  days  before  the  winter  solstice, 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time  after  it,  the  sea  beconies 
calm,  in  order  that  the  king-fishers  may  rear  their  young ; 
from  this  circumstance  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  the 
halcyon  days^ ;  the  rest  of  the  season  is  winterly^  Yet  the 

1  Corresponding  to  the  10th  of  May. 

*  A<MX>rding  to  the  Soman  ool0ndar,t]iiaoom8p^ 

bat,  fkooordinff  to  the  text,  to  the  17th.  OolnmeUa  says,  that  the  sun  en* 

tors  Leo  on  we  13th  of  the  Calends  of  August ;  zL  2. 

8  "  quasi  pi*fccur?ores Hardouin,  in  1  /i^mairc,  i.  335«  GlOQKO  FO&n 
to  these  winds  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  i  xiy.  6. 

*  erriaiatf  ab  «ros,  annus. 

*  This  will  be  on  the  18th  of  September,  as,  aocording  to  onr  antho^, 
jiviu.  24,  the  eqninox  is  on  the  21th. 

^  Thi^  corresponds  to  the  11th  of  Notember;  forty-four  days  heSore 
tliis  will  be  the  29th  of  September. 

7  Or  Halcyonides.  This  topic  is  considered  more  at  length  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  work ;  z.  47. 

I*  The  author,  as  it  appears,  portions  out  the  whole  of  the  year  into 
fourteen  periods,  during  most  of  which  certain  winds  are  said  to  blow, 
or,  at  leasti  to  be  deoidMly  preralent.  Although  the  winds  of  Italy  ore 
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eeveritj  of  the  storms  does  not  entirelv  close  \ip  the  sea. 
In  former  times,  pirates  were  compelled, by  the  fear  of  death, 
to  rush  into  death,  and  to  brave  the  winter  ocean  $  now  we 
are  dxiyen  to  it  hj  avanee'. 

CHAP.  48. — XATURE  OF  THE  WI^^DS^ 

Those  are  the  coldest  winds  which  are  said  to  blow  from 
the  seven  stars,  and  Corus,  which  is  contiguous  to  them ; 
these  also  restrain  the  others  and  dispel  the  clouds.  The 
moist  winds  are  Africus,  and,  still  more,  the  Auster  of  Italy. 
It  is  said  that,  in  Pontus,  Csecias  attracts  the  clouds.  The 
dry  winds  are  Corus  and  Vultumus,  especially  when  they 
are  about  to  cease  blowing.  The  winds  that  bring  snow  are 
Aqiiilo  and  Septemtrio ;  Septemtrio  brings  hail,  and  so  does 
Corus  ;  Auster  is  sidtry,  Vulturnus  and  Zephyrus  are  warm. 
These  winds  are  more  dry  than  Subsolanus,  and  generally 
those  w  hich  blow  from  tlie  north  and  west  are  more  dry  than 
those  which  blow  from  the  south  and  east.  Aquilo  is  the 
most  healthy  of  them  all ;  Auster  is  unhealthy,  and  more  so 
when  dry  ;  it  is  colder,  perhaps  because  it  is  moist.  Animals 
are  supposed  to  have  less  appetite  for  food  when  this  wind  is 
blowing.  The  Etesia?  generally  cease  during  the  night,  and 
spring  up  at  the  third  hour  ot  the  day^.  In  Spain  and  in 
Asia  these  winds  have  an  easterly  direction,  in  Pontus  a 
northerly,  and  in  other  places  a  southerly  direction.  They 
blow  also  after  the  winter  solstice,  when  they  are  called  Or- 
nithiae**,  but  they  are  more  gentle  and  continue  onl}-  fur  a 
few  days.  There  are  two  winds  which  change  their  nature 
with  their  situation ;  in  iUrica  Auster  is  attended  with  a 
clear  sky,  while  Aquilo  collects  the  clouds*.    Almost  all 

less  irregular  than  those  of  England,  Pliny  has  considerably  exaggerated 
tlie  real  iact. 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  peruse  the  remarks  of  Seneca,  Kat. 
QiUBst.  T.  18^  written  in  his  style  of  nowery  deolamation. 

S  The  giettfcest  part  of  the  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  winds,  in  this 
chapter,  would  appear  to  be  taken  from  Aristotle's  Treatise  Be  Meteor., 
and  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  our  author  has  t'oriued  his  opinions 
more  upon  those  of  the  {jri*eek  writers  than  upon  actual  observation. 

s.  9  AM.     *  In  the  last  chapter  Ormtibias  is  said  to  be  a  w»t  wincL 

*  This  obviously  depends  upon  the  ge(^;raphioal  situation  of  the  north* 
em  parts  of  Africa,  to  which  the  observation  more  particularly  ap])lie8, 
with  respect  to  the  central  part  of  the  Continent  and  the  MftditftrranfiMh 
See  the  remarks  of  Aieiandre,  in  Lemaire,  L  340. 
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winds  blow  in  their  turn,  so  that  when  one  ceases  its  oppo- 
site springs  up.  When  winds  which  are  conti^ous  succeed 
each  other,  they  go  from  left  to  right,  in  the  duection  of  the 
sun.  The  fourth  day  of  the  moon  generally  determines  their 
direction  for  the  whole  of  the  monthly  period'.  We  are  able 
to  sail  in  opposite  directions  by  means  of  the  same  wind,  if 
we  have  the  sails  properly  set ;  hence  it  frequently  happens 
that,  in  the  night,  vessels  going  in  different  directions  run 
against  each  other.  Auster  produces  higher  winds  than 
Aquilo,  because  the  former  bloiv's,  as  it  were,  from  the  bot* 
tom  of  the  sea,  while  the  latter  blows  on  the  surface ;  it  is 
therefore  after  south  winds  that  the  most  mischievous  earth- 
quakes have  occurred.   Auster  is  more  violent  during  the 
night,  Aquilo  during  the  day ;  winds  from  the  east  continue 
longer  than  from  the  west.  The  north  winds  generally  cease 
blowing  on  the  odd  days,  and  we  observe  the  prevalence  of 
the  oda  numbers  in  many  other  parts  of  nature ;  the  male 
winds  are  therefore  regiuated  by  the  odd  numbers  ^  The 
sun  sometimes  increases  and  sometimes  restrains  Asinds; 
when  rising  and  setting  it  increases  them ;  while,  when  on 
the  meridian,  it  restrains  them  during  the  summer.  They 
are,  therefore,  generally  lulled  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  of  the  night,  because  they  are  abated  either  by  excessive 
cold  or  heat ;  winds  are  also  lulled  by  showers.   We  gene- 
rally expeet  them  to  come  from  tliat  quarter  where  the  douds 
open  and  allow  the  clear  sky  to  be  seen.   Eudoxus'  sup- 
poses that  the  same  succession  of  changes  occurs  in  them 
after  a  period  of  four  years,  if  we  observe  their  minute  re- 
volutions ;  and  this  applies  not  only  to  winds,  but  to  what- 
ever concerns  the  state  of  tfie  Aveatlier.    He  begins  his  lus- 
trum at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  in  the  intercalary  year. 
jSo  far  concerning  winds  in  general. 

1  The  influenoe  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  moon  is  referred  to  hj  Vilgil, 
Qeor.  L  482  ti  seq.    Sin  ortu  quarto,"  &c 

*  This  idbn  to  the  genders  of  the  names  of  the  winds,  analogons  to 

the  remark  in  note    p.  71. 

•  Eudoxus  was  a  native  of  Cnidus,  distinguish^  for  his  knowledge  ir 
astrology  and  science  generally ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,  and  is  referred 
to  by  many  of  the  ancients  j  see  Hardouin's  Index  Auctorum,  in  Lemaire^ 
i  187,  and  Enfield's  Hist,  of  BiiL  i  412,  with  the  rery  copious  liitfll 
vsftnnesSi 
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CHAP.  49.  (If8.) — ECXEPUIAS  AND  Tl'PHOlT. 

And  now  respecting  the  sudden  ffUBts',  which  arifii^  from 
the  exhalationB  of  the  earth,  as  has  heen  said  above,  and 

falling  down  again,  being  in  the  mean  time  covered  by  a 
thin  of  clouds,  exist  in  a  variety  r)f  forms.  By  their 
wandering  about,  and  rushing  down  like  torrents,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  persons,  they  produce  thunder  and  light* 
ning^  But  if  they  be  urged  on  with  greater  force  and 
violence,  so  as  to  cause  the  rupture  of  a  dry  cloud,  they  pro* 
duce  a  squall^  which  is  named  by  the  Grreeks  Ecnephias^. 
But,  if  these  are  compressed,  and  rolled  up  more  closely  to- 
gether, and  then  break  without  any  discharge  of  iire,  i.  e. 
without  thunder,  they  produce  a  squall,  which  is  named  Ty» 
phon^  or  an  Ecnephias  in  a  state  of  agitation.  It  carries 
along  a  portion  of  the  doud  which  it  hfw  broken  oif,  rolling 
it  and  turning  it  round,  aggravating  its  own  destruction  by 
the  weight  of  it,  and  whirling  it  from  place  to  place.  This 
is  very  much  dreaded  by  sailors,  as  it  not  only  breaks  theii 
sail-yards,  but  the  vessels  themselves,  bending  them  about 
in  various  ways.  This  may  be  in  a  slight  degree  counter- 
acted by  sprinkling  it  \vith  vinegar,  when  it  comes  near  us 
this  substance  being  of  a  very  cold  nature*'.  Tliis  wind 
when  it  rebounds  after  the  stroke,  absorbs  and  carries  uj^ 
whatever  it  may  have  seized  on. 

>  "  flatiis  repentiiii.'* 

^  Cioero  refers  to  an  opiuiou  very  similar  to  this  as  maintained  by  the 
Stoies ;  Be  Div.  il  44.  >  **  piooelk.'* 

***€K  vefovti  ex  nube,  erumpente  spiritu.**  Hiirdoiiiii,iii  Lemaire^iSiS. 
Periiaps  it  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  term  hiirrkNiiw." 

*  a  Tinpaty  inccndo,  ardeo.  We  liave  no  distinct  term  in  our  language 
which  corresponds  to  the  account  of  the  ty]ihon ;  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  combination  of  a  wliirlwind  and  a  iiurricaue. 

*  Plutarch,  Sympos.  Qimt.  iii.  5,  re&n  to  the  estmordiiiary  power  of 
Tinegar  in  extingiushing  fire,  but  he  ascribes  this  effect,  not  to  cold* 
ncss,  but  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of  its  parts.  On  this  Alexandre  remarks, 
"  MeUus  factum  nepissont  Phnius  et  PlutarchuM,  quom  cauiam  inancftB 
Ni  absurdissinue  excogitamit."   Lemoire,  i.  314. 
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€IUP.  50. — TOBITABOKS;  BLASTIITO  WI5D8  ;  WHIBLWZK]>a% 
AVS  OTHEB  WONDBBFUL  KIKDS  OF  TEMPESTS. 

But  if  it  burst  from  the  cavity  of  a  cloud  w  hich  is  more 
depressed,  but  le8s  capa<.*ious  than  what  produces  a  squall, 
and  is  accompanied  by  noise,  it  is  called  a  wiiirlwind,  and 
throws  down  everything  which  is  near  it.    The  same,  wheji 
it  is  more  burning  and  rages  with  greater  heat,  is  called  a 
blasting  wind',  scorching  and.  at  the  same  time,  throwing 
down  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.   (1:9.)  Ty- 
phon  never  comes  from  the  north,  nor  luwe  we  Ecnephia» 
when  it  snows,  or  w  hen  there  is  snow  on  the  groimd.    If  it 
breaks  the  clouds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  catches  lire  or 
burns,  but  not  until  it  has  left  the  cloud,  it  forms  a  thunder- 
bolt.   It  di tiers  from  Prester  as  flame  does  from  tire ;  the 
former  is  dilfused  in  a  gust,  the  latter  is  condensed  with  a 
violent  impulse^.    I'he  whirlwind,  when  it  reboiuids,  ditiors 
from  the  tornado  in  the  same  manner  as  a  loud  noise  due^ 
from  a  dash. 

The  squall  differs  from  both  of  them  in  its  extent,  the 
clouds  being  more  properly  rent  asunder  than  broken  into 
pieces.  A  black  cloud  is  fSmed,  resembling  a  great  animal, 
an  appearance  much  dreaded  by  sailors.  It  is  also  called  a 
pillar,  when  the  moisture  is  so  condensed  and  rigid  as  to  be 
able  to  support  itself.  It  is  a  doud  of  the  same  find,  which, 
when  drawn  into  a  tube,  sucks  up  the  water\ 

51.  (50.) — OF  TUUNDEE*;  IN  WHAT  COUNTBIES  IT 
DOJiS  KOT  TALL,  jLND  TOE  WHAT  EEASON. 

Thunder  is  rare  both  in  winter  and  in  summer*,  but  £rom 

1  The  terms  here  employed  are  rcspectiTelj  "  turbines,*'  "  presteres," 
and  "  vorticis.** 

*  irptiarif  ,a  Trpiidw,  iucendo.   Seneca  calls  it  "igneus  turbo;"  l«atr 
QuoMst.  T.  18.  pw  762.   See  also  Lucretiske,  ri.  428.  *  Plutarch. 

4  A  water-spout.   We  have  a  doBcription  of  this  phcenoTneium  in  Lu- 
cretius, vi.  425  ct  seq.  *  "  lulmen." 

8  Thif*  has  been  pointed  out  by  Alexandre,  Lemnire,  i,  316,  a«  one  ot 
the  statements  made  by  our  autiior,  which,  in  consequence  ot  his  ibUowiiig 
the  Greek  writers^  applies  rather  to  their  climate  than  to  that  of  Italy. 
The  reader  may  form  a  judgement  of  the  correctness  of  tiiis  remark  by 
comparing  the  account  given  by  Aristotle  and  by  Seneca  ;  the  fonuorin  i 
Meteor,  iii.  1.  p.  573,  574^  the  latter  in  Kat.  Queest.  iL  3^  seq, 
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difi*erent  causes ;  the  air,  which  is  condensed  in  the  winter, 
is  made  still  more  dense  by  a  thicker  covering  of  clouds, 
while  the  exhalations  from  the  earth,  being  all  of  them  rigid 
and  frozen,  extinguish  whatever  fiery  vapoiu*  it  may  receive. 
It  is  this  cause  which  exeinpts  Scythia  and  the  cola  districts 
round  it  from  thunder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excessive 
heat  exempts  Egypt ;  the  warm  and  dry  vapoiu's  of  the  earth 
being  very  seldom  condensed,  and  that  oiily  into  light  clouds. 
But,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  thunder  is  more  frequent, 
the  causes  which  produce  summer  and  winter  being,  in  each 
season,  less  efficient.  From  this  cause  thunder  is  more  fre- 
quent in  Italy,  the  air  being  more  easily  set  in  motion,  in 
consequence  of  a  milder  winter  and  a  showery  sununer,  so 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  always  spring  or  autumn.  Also  in 
those  parts  of  Italy  which  recede  from  the  north  and  lie  to- 
wards the  south,  as  in  the  district  round  our  city,  and  in 
Campania,  it  L'ghtens  equally  both  in  winter  and  in  summer, 
which  is  not  the  caae  in  other  situations. 


CHAP«52.  (51.) — OF  THE  SITFEBENT  KINDS  OX*  UGHTimfG^ 

AUD  THSiB  woirsssinrL  XFJiiCtrs. 

"VYehaveaccounts  of  many  different  kinds  of  thunder-storms. 
Those  which  are  dry  do  not  bum  objects,  but  dissipate  them ; 
while  those  which  are  mo\^t  do  not  burn,  but  blacken  them. 
There  is  a  third  kind,  wliic  li  is  (.'ailed  bright  lightning-,  of  a 
very  wonderful  nature,  by  wliich  casks  are  emptied,  without 
the  vessels  themselves  being  injured,  or  there  being  any  other 
trace  left  of  their  operation^.  Gold,  copper,  and  silver  are 
melted,  while  the  bags  which  contain  them  are  not  in  the 
least  l)timed,  nor  even  the  wax  seal  much  defaced.  Marcia, 
a  ladj  of  high  rank  at  Bome,  was  struck  wliile  pregnant  ^ 
the  faetoB  mm  destroyed,  while  she  herself  Burvived  without 

1  "  fulgiu-."  The  account  of  the  different  kinda  of  thunder  seems  to 
be  principally  taken  firCKm  Arietotle ;  Meteor,  iii  1.  Some  of  the  phe* 
nomena  mentioned  below,  which  would  naturally  appear  to  the  ancients 
the  most  remarkable,  are  ensily  expluined  by  aro&renoe  to  their  electnoal 
origin.  *  "  quod  chirum  voeimt.'* 

*  This  account  seems  to  be  taken  from  Aristotle,  Meteor,  iii.  1.  p.  674 1 
see  also  Seneca,  Nat.  Quiest.  iL  81.  ^.  711.  We  haye  an  account  of  the 
peculiar  effecta  of  thunder  in  Lnoreiaiu,  yL  22H  seq, 
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miffenng  any  injury*.  Among  the  prognostics^  which  took 
place  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspinu^,  M.  Herennius,  a 
magiatRite  of  the  borough  of  Pompeii,  waa  atniek  hj  light* 
sing  when  the  tky  waa  without  douda^ 

OEAP.  68.  (52.)— THB  XTBimiAy*  AJTD  TBB  BOlLkST 

OB8BBTATIOKa  OK  THB8B  VOIBTa.  ^ 

The  Tuscan  books  inform  us,  that  there  are  nine  Goda 
who  discharge  thunder-storms,  that  there  are  eleven  diller- 
ent  kinds  of  them,  and  that  tliree  of  them  are  darted  out  by 
Jupiter.    Of  tliese  the  Eoinans  retained  only  two,  ascribing 
the  diurnal  kind  to  Jupiter,  and  the  nocturnal  to  Summa- 
nus^ ;  this  latter  kind  being  more  rare,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavens  being  colder,  as  was  mentioned  above.  The 
Etrurians  also  suppose,  that  those  which  are  named  Infernal 
burst  out  of  the  ground ;  they  are  produced  in  the  winter 
and  are  particularly  fierce  and  direful,  as  all  things  are  which 
proceed  from  the  earth,  and  are  not  generated  by  or  proceed- 
ing from  the  stars,  but  from  a  cause  which  is  near  at  hand, 
and  of  a  more  disorderly  natiu^.    As  a  proof  of  this  it  ia 
said,  that  all  those  which  proceed  from  tlie  higher  regions 
strike  obliquely,  while  those  which  are  termed  terrestrial 
strike  in  a  direct  line.    And  because  these  fall  from  matter 
which  is  nearer  to  us,  they  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  the 
earth,  since  they  leave  no  traces  of  a  reboimd ;  this  being 
the  effect  of  a  stroke  coming  not  from  below,  but  from  an 
opposite  quarter.  Those  who  have  searched  into  the  subject 

*  This  effect  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  agitation  into  which  the 
fomalo  might  have  hocn  thrown.  The  title  of  "  iirinceps  Romanarum,'* 
which  ia  applied  to  Marcia,  has  given  rise  to  some  di^^eiisHion  among  the 
oommentators,  for  which  see  the  remarks  of  Hardouiu  and  Alexandre,  ia 
Lemain,  L  848. 

*  Sometimes  a  partial  thimderHdoud  is  formed,  whQe  the  ntraosphere 

generally  is  ]H^rfeetly  clear,  or,  as  Hardouin  sugf^ests,  the  eifect  might 
are  been  produced  by  a  volcanic  eruption.    See  Lemaire,  i.  348. 

'  Seneca  gives  us  an  accoimt  of  the  opinions  of  the  Tuscans  j  Nat. 
Qu£Bst.  ii.  32 ;  and  Cicero  refers  to  thd  **liliafiilgunle8"  of  the  Etrurians  i 
Be  Dmn.  i  72. 

*  According  to  Hardouin,  "  Summiixius  est  Deus  enmnnis  Ifanium, 
idem  Oreus  et  Pluto  dictus."  Lemaire,  i.  349 ;  he  is  again  referred  to 
by  our  author,  xxix.  14 ;  Grid  also  mentions  him^  Fast.  tL  731,  with  Um 
icmark,  "  quisquis  is  mU** 
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more  minutely  suppose,  that  theso  come  fro>n  the  planet 
Saturn,  as  those  that  are  of  a  baming  nature  do  from  Mars. 
In  this  way  it  was  that  Yolsinium,  the  most  opulent  town  of 
the  l\iscans,  was  entirely  consumed  by  lightning*.  The 
first  of  these  strokes  that  a  man  receives,  alter  he  has  come 
into  possession  of  any  property,  is  tenned  Familiar^,  and  is 
supposed  to  prognosticate  the  events  of  the  whole  of  his  life. 
But  it  is  not  generally  supposed  that  they  pi'ediet  events  of 
a  private  nature  for  a  longer  space  than  ten  years,  unless 
they  happen  at  the  time  of  a  first  marriafj;e  or  a  birth-day ; 
nor  that  public  predictions  extend  beyond  thirty  years^  un- 
less with  respect  to  the  founding  of  colonies  \ 


CHAP.  54.  (53.) — OV  OOKJlTBIKa  TO  THinrj)SS. 

It  is  related  in  our  Annals,  that  by  certain  sacred  rites 
and  imprecations,  thunder-storms  may  be  compelled  or  in- 
voked*. There  is  an  old  report  in  Etruria,  that  thunder  was 
invoked  when  the  city  of  Volsinium  had  its  territory  laid 
wufiitt;  by  a  monster  named  Volta^    Thunder  was  also  in* 

'  The  dlgr  of  Bolieiia  is  mppoeed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  aaeiaife 
Tolnmnnk  "From  the  nature  or  the  district  in  ^diieh  it*is  titaate,  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable,  that  the  event  alluded  to  in  the  teil  was  produoed 
b  V  a  vokamo  eruption,  attended  by  lightning,  than  by  a  simple  thunder* 

storm. 

^  •  "  Vocant  et  lamiliaria  ausB  prima  fiunt  fftTniliam  suain  cuique 

mdepto.**  This remaric is explameab^ the foHowing passage fitmi Seneca; 
Hat.  Qusest.  ii.  47.  "  Hsec  sunt  fulmma,  quic  primo  aoeepto  patrimonio, 
in  novo  hominis  aut  urbis  statu  fiimt."  This  opinion,  as  well  as  most  of 
those  of  our  author,  respecting  the  auguries  to  be  fonued  ftom  thunder, 
is  combated  by  Seneca ;  ubi  supra^  §  48. 

•  This  opinion  is  also  referred  to  by  Seneca  in  the  following  passage ; 
*'priTafta  antem  Aibnlna  nmnt  idtni  deeimum  annum,  pnohca  nfim 
tngesimum  posse  deftni  j"  mi  tupra. 

^  "  in  deductione  oppidorum according  to  Hardonin,  Lemaife^  i»  350, 
•*mium  in  oppida  coloniie  deduc\intur." 

•  Xhe  ioiiowii^  conjecture  is  not  without  a  deg;ree  ofprolmbility ;  "  Ex 
hoe  mnltisque  alhs  anetonmi  loois,  plerlque  eoigiciunt  Etruscis  augurihos 
hand  ignotam  fuisse  vim  electricam,  licet  eomm  arcana  nunquam  divul- 
gata  sint."    Alexandre  in  Lemaire,  i.  350. 

•  Alexandre  remarks  in  this  place,  "An  morbus  ahquis  fuit,  qui  pri- 
mum  in  ngros  dcbacchatus,  jam  urbi  rainabatur,  forsitan  ab  aeris  t<it  eitate 
natiis,  quem  adveuicntcs  cum  procellu  imbrcs  discusserunt  ?  "  Lemaire, 
L85a 
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Toked  by  King  Ponieima.  And  L«  'Bmo\  a  very  respectablo 
author,  states  in  the  first  book  of  his  Annals,  that  this  had 
been  frequently  done  before  his  time  by  Nuni%  and  that 
TuHus  Hostilius,  imitating  him,  but  not  having  properly 
performed  the  eeremonies,  was  stnick  with  thelightning^ 
We  have  also  groves,  and  altars,  and  sacred  places,  and,  among 
tiie  titles  of  Jupit^,  as  Stator,  Tonans,  and  Feretrius,  we 
have  a  Jupiter  Elicius^  The  opinions  entertained  on  this 
point  are  very  yarious,  and  depend  much  on  the  dispositions 
of  different  mdividuals.  To  believe  that  we  can  coimnaiid ' 
nature  is  the  mark  of  a  bold  mind,  nor  is  it  less  the  mark  of 
a  feeble  one  to  reject  her  kindness^  Our  knowledge  has 
been  so  far  useful  to  us  in  the  interpretation  of  thunder, 
that  it  enables  us  to  predict  what  is  to  happen  on  a  certain 
day,  and  we  learn  eitner  that  our  fortune  is  to  be  entirely 
changed,  or  it  disdoses  events  which  are  concealed  fiom  us ; 
as  is  proved  by  an  infinite  number  of  examples,  public  and 
private.  Whevefore  let  these  things  remain,  according  to 
the  order  of  nature,  to  some  persons  certain,  to  otbers  doubt- 
ful, by  some  approved,  by  others  condemned.  I  must  not, 
however,  omit  the  other  circumstances  connected  with  tbeon 
which  deserve  to  be  related. 

CHAP.  55.  (54.)— OBNBBAL  LAWS  OT  mmTSISQ. 

It  is  certain  that  the  h'ghtiiiiig  is  seen  before  the  thunder 
is  heard,  althoui^h  they  both  take  place  at  the  same  time. 
Nor  is  this  wonderful,  since  light  has  a  greater  velocity  than 
sound.  Nature  so  regulates  it,  that  the  stroke  and  the  sound 
coincide* ;  the  sound  is,  however,  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  the  thunder,  not  by  ita  stroke,   ^ut  the  air  is  impelled 

1  F<nr »  notice  of  Piso,  see  Lemaire,  i.  208. 

*  We  We  an  aooount  of  the  death  of  Tullus  HoBtiliuB  in  Liyy,  L  31. 

^  '*ab  elidendo,  sou  quod  precationibus  ocelo  evocaretur,  id  nomen 
tnudt."  This  is  oonfinned  by  the  following  linee  finom  Ohr^  Fast  ilL 
827,328:— 

"  EHciunt  e(rlo  to,  Jii])i(er  :  undo  iTiinores 

Isiuic  qiioque  Ic  celebrant,  Eliuiumquo  vocant." 
4  <«  beneficiis  abrogare  vires." 

s  « iotum  Butem  et  Bonitum  oongruere,  ita  modulante  natnm.**  Xhis 
Mmark  is  not  only  Incorrect,  but  appears  to  be  at  Taiiaaoe  boih  iritih 
•wbaA  precedes  and'wbat  follows* 
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quicker  than  the  lightning^  on  which  account  .t  is  that  every- 
thing is  shaken  and  hlown  up  l)efore  it  is  struck,  and  that  a 
person  is  never  injured  when  he  has  seen  the  lightning  and 
heard  the  thunder.  Thunder  on  the  left  hand  is  supposed 
to  be  lucky,  because  the  east  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  hoa- 
veus".  We  do  not  regard  so  much  the  mode  in  which  it  comes 
to  us,  as  that  in  which  it  leaves  us,  whether  the  fire  rebounds 
after  the  stroke,  or  whether  the  current  of  air  returns  when 
the  operation  is  concluded  and  the  fire  is  cousunicd.  In  rela- 
tion to  this  object  the  Etrurians  have  divided  the  heavens  into 
sixteen  parts^.  The  first  great  division  is  from  north  to  east ; 
the  second  to  the  south ;  the  third  to  the  west,  and  tlie  fourth 
occupies  what  remains  from  west  to  north.  Each  of  these  has 
been  subdivided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  eight  on  the  east 
have  been  called  the  left,  and  those  on  the  west  the  right  divi- 
sions. Those  which  extend  IVom  tlie  west  to  the  north  have 
been  considered  the  most  uupropitious.  It  becomes  therefore 
very  important  to  ascertain  from  what  quarter  the  thunder 
proceeds,  and  in  what  direction  it  falls.  It  is  considered  a 
very  favourable  omen  when  it  returns  into  the  eastern  divi- 
sions. But  it  prognosticates  the  greatest  felicity  when  the 
thunder  proceeds  m>m  the  first-mentioned  part  of  the  heavens 
and  falls  oack  into  it ;  it  was  an  omen  of  this  kind  which,  as  we 
have  heard,  was  dven  to  Sylla,  the  Dictator.  The  lemaining 

Suarters  of  the  heavens  are  less  propitious,  and  also  leas  to 
e  dreaded.  There  are  some  kinds  of  thunder  which  it  is 
jiot  thought  right  to  speak  o^  or  even  to  listen  to,  modess 
when  they  have  been  disdosed  to  the  master  of  a  fisunily  or 
to  a  parent.  But  the  fiitiHty  of  this  ohsenration  was  de* 
iected  when  the  temple  of  Juno  was  struck  at  Bcnne,  during 

• 

1  The  fiiDowoag  lemaik  of  Seneca  may  be  reftmed  to,  both  as  fllustnk 

tmg  our  author  and  as  showing  how  much  more  comH*t  tlie  opinioTis  of 
Seneca  were  than  hia  own,  on  many  points  of  nutunil  philosophy ; 

 neceese  est,  ut  impetus  iubuinis  et  prsemittat  sjpii-itus,  et  agat  ante 

ae^et » tergo  trahat  Tentom  .  • . .     Nat.  QusbsK  lib.iL  §  20.  p.  706. 

9  «  quoniam  l^m  parte  mundi  ortns  est."  On  this  passage  Haidoiihi 
remarkis ;  "  a  Deormn  sede,  quum  in  meridiem  spectes,  ad  sinistiam  sunt 

Ssrtes  mundi  exorientes Lemaire,  i.  353.  Poinsinet  enters  into  a  long 
etail  respecting  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  point  and  the  circum- 
stauces  which  induced  them  to  form  their  opinions  |  i.  34  sea* 
»  to  Giooro  de  Diffiiu  a 
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the  consuUhip  of  Scaunis,  be  who  was  afterwards  the  Prince 
of  the  Senate*. 

It  lightens  without  thunder  more  frequently  in  the  night 
than  iu  the  day^.  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  is  not  always 
killed  by  it,  all  other  animals  being  killed  instantly,  nature 
having  granted  to  him  this  mark  of  distiucticm,  while  so  many 
other  nnj^ala  excel  him  in  strength.  All  animals  fall  down 
on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  has  been  struck ;  man, 
unless  be  be  thrown  down  on  the  parts  that  are  strucky  doea 
not  expire.  Those  who  are  struck  directly  from  abovo  sink 
down  immediately.  When  a  man  is  struck  while  he  is  awake, 
he  is  found  'wdth  his  eyes  closed ;  when  asleep,  with  them 
open.  It  is  not  considered  proper  that  a  man  Killed  in  this 
way  should  be  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile ;  our  religion  enjoins 
us  to  bury  the  body  in  the  earth*.  No  aiiiinal  is  consumed 
by  lightning  unless  after  having  been  pre\iously  killed. 
The  parts  of  tlie  animal  that  have  been  wounded  by  light* 
ning  are  colder  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 

CHAP.  56.  OBJSCTS  WHICH  iJUl  HBTBB  BTEVCK. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  earth,  thunder  never  strikes 
the  laurel'',  nor  does  it  descend  more  than  five  feet  into  the 
earth.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  timid  consider  the  deepest 
caves  as  the  most  safe ;  or  tents  made  of  the  skins  of  the 
animal  called  the  sea-calf,  s^ice  this  is  the  only  marine  ani- 
mal which  is  never  struck^ ;  as  is  the  case,  among  birds,  with 
the  eagle ;  on  this  account  it  is  represented  as  the  bearer  of 

.  *  "  Junonis  quippo  templum  Aihnine  Tiolatmn  ostendit  non  a  Jove, 
non  n  Deis  mitti  Mmina."  Alexandre  in  Lemwre,  i.  354.  The  consulate 
of  Scaunis  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  638.  Lucan,  i.  155,  and  Horace, 
Od.  1.  2.  refer  to  the  destruction  oi  iciupka  at  Borne  by  lightning. 

<  Obnoiuly  beeame  fidnt  flaahes  are  more  TinUe  in  Uie  night. 

3  We  have  an  explanatiim  of  this  peculiar  opinion  in  Tertullian,  aa 
zeferred  to  by  Hardouin,  Lemnire,  L  356 1  Qui  de  oobLo  tangitlir»  aalma 
eat,  ut  miUo  igne  decinerescat." 

*  Although  it  has  been  thought  neceasary  by  M.  Fee,  in  the  notes  to 
Aja^on  s  trans.,  ii.  3S4,  385,  to  enter  into  a  formal  examination  of  thia 
opinion  of  the  auihor^a.  I  oonoeive  that  few  <tf  our  zeaden  will  agree  inth 
hiJU  in  this  respect. 

«  Suetonius  informs  ua,  that  Augoaiua  alwaja  wore  a  Mal*a  akin  for 
tiiiapuipoMi  Ootaviuai  (  9(k 
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this  weapon  \  )  In  Italy,  between  Terracina  and  the  tem^ 
of  Eeronia^  iSud  people  have  left  off  building  towers  in  time 
of  war,  every  one  ot  them  having  been  destroyed  by  thundec^ 
bolts. 

CHAP.  57.  (56.) — 8HOWBB8  OT  XIU,  BLOOS,  VLBBK,  IBOIT, 

WOOL,  AHD  BAXBB  TIIlB8^ 

Besides  these,  we  learn  from  certain  monuments,  that  from 
the  lower  pai"t  of  the  atmosphere'  it  rained  milk  and  blood, 
in  the  consulship  of  M' Acilius  and  C.  Porcius,  and  frequently 
at  other  times ^.  This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  flesh,  in 
the  consulship  of  P.  Volumnius  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  it 
is  said,  that  what  was  not  devoured  by  the  birds  did  not  be- 
come putrid.  ]  It  also  rained  iron  among  the  Lucanians,  the 
year  before  Crassus  was  slain  by  the  Parthians,  as  well  a«  all 
the  Lueanian  soldiers,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number  in 
this  army.  The  substance  wliich  fell  had  very  much  the  ap- 
paarance  of  sponge^ ;  the  augurs  warned  the  people  against 

*  ThB  «agl6  W9B  xepmeiLted  lijihe  anoiento  witii  a  tbundarbolt  in  Us 
clawSa 

*  Tliere  is  strong  evidence  for  the  fart,  that,  at  different  times,  various 
substances  have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  sometimes  apparently  of  mi- 
neral, and,  at  other  times,  of  animal  or  y^etable  origin.  Some  of  these 
are  now  raferred  to  those  pecuIuHr  hodiiw  tenmed  ofiroutes,  the  natore  a&d 
source  of  which  are  still  doubtAil,  although  their  existence  is  no  longer 
BO.  These  bodies  have,  in  other  instances,  been  evidently  discharged  from 
distant  volcanoes,  but  there  are  many  cases  where  the  substance  could  not 
be  supposed  to  luivc  proceeded  from  a  volcano,  and  where,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  appears  impossible  to  oiler  an  explanation  of 
their  natuie,  or  the  Bouroe  whence  they  are  derived.  We  mftT,  however,' 
conclude,  that  notwithstanding  the  actual  ooonnence  of  a  tew  cases  of 
tliis  description,  a  great  proportion  of  those  enumerated  by  the  ancients 
were  either  entirely  without  foundation  or  much  exaggerated.  Wo  meet 
with  several  variations  of  what  we  may  j^resume  to  have  been  aerohtes  in 
Idvy ;  for  csample,  xxiv.  10,  xxx.  38,  xh.  9,  z]iiL  18,  and  xBr.  18^  amonff 
many  others.  As  naturally  may  be  ezpeoted,  we  have  many  nanatifesm 
this  kuid  in  Jul.  Obsequens. 

*  The  same  region  from  which  lightning  was  supposed  to  proceed. 

*  We  have  several  relations  of  this  kind  in  Livy,  xxiv.  10,  xxxix.  46  and 
56,  xL  19,  and  xliii.  13.  The  red  snow  which  exists  in  certain  alpine  re- 
gions, and  is  found  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  Uredo  nivalis,  was 
formerly  attrihoted  to  showers  of  blood. 

*  Xlui  oooarrenoo  ma7  probabW  be  lefored  to  an  airohteb  whils  tilt 
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wounds  that  mi'^^ht  come  from  above.  In  the  consulship  of 
L  Paul  us  and  C.  Marcellus  it  rained  wool,  round  the  castle 
of  Carissanum,  near  which  place,  a  year  after,  T.  Annius  Milo 
was  killed.  It  is  recorded,  among  the  transactions  of  that 
year,  that  when  he  was  pleading  lus  o\^ii  cause,  there  was  a 
shower  of  baked  tiles. 

CHAP.  68.  (67.) — ^RATTLIVO  07  AXilB  AHD  «HS  WOVm  OW 
TBUHPXTS  HXASD  JX  TEE  BKT. 

We  have  heard,  that  during  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  the 
rattUng  of  arms  and  the  sound  of  trumpets  w  ere  heard  through 
the  sky,  and  that  the  same  thing  has  frequently  happened 
before  and  since^  Also,  that  in  the  third  consulship  of 
Marius,  armies  were  seen  in  the  heavens  hj  the  Amerini  and 
the  Tudertes,  encountering  each  other,  as  if  from  the  east  and 
west,  and  that  those  from  the  east  were  repelled^.  It  is  not 
at  all  wonderful  for  the  heavens  themselves  to  be  in  flames^, 
and  it  has  been  more  frequently  observed  when  the  clouds 
have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  £re. 

CHAP.  59.  (58.) — OF  STONES  THAT  HATE  FALLEK  FBOM  THE 

cLouns\    SHs  opurxoir  ov  ANAXAeoiufl  iubspxctino  / 

THSH. 

The  Greeks  boast  that  Anaxagoras',  the  Clazomenian,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  78th  Olympiad,  from  his  knowledge 
of  w  hat  relates  to  the  heavens,  had  predicted,  that  at  a  certain 

wool  mentioned  below,  i.e.  a  light  iloccuLent  substanoe,  was  perhaps 

TOloillU0* 

1  Armomm  sonitum  toto  Germania  coBilo 

Audiit. — ^Virgil,  Qeor.  i.  474,  475. 
in  J  ovis  Yicilini  tempk),  quod  in  Compaano  agro  est,  arma  ooa* 
crepuisae."    Livy,  xxiv.  44. 
s  See  Plutarch,  by  Langhome ;  Megnns,  liL  188. 
s  See  livy,  iii.  5  &  10,  xxxi.  12,  zxziL  9,  0t  aUbi. 
4  I  have  ah-eady  had  occasion  to  remark,  concenking  this  class  of  phs* 
nomena,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  actual  ooourrenoe,  ait-Viigh  their 
origin  is  still  unexplained. 

*  The  lii'e  of  Anaiagoras  has  been  written  bv  Diogenes  Laertius.  We 
bare  an  ample  aooonnt  of  him  by  En0eld  in  the  Genenl  Biography, 
be  miB  bom  M  600  and  died  3.0.429. 
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time,  a  stone  would  fall  from  the  8un\  And  tho  thing  ac- 
cordingly linppencd,  in  the  daytime,  in  a  part  of  Thrace,  at 
the  river  ^-Egos.  The  stone  is  now  to  be  seen,  a  wnf^f:;on- 
load  in  size  and  of  a  burnt  appearance ;  there  was  also  a 
comet  shining  in  the  night  at  that  time^.  But  to  believe 
that  this  had  been  predicted  would  be  to  admit  that  the  di- 
vining powers  of  Anaxagoras  were  still  more  wonderfid,  and 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  indeed  every- 
thing else,  would  be  throAvn  into  confusion,  were  we  to  sup^ 
pose  either  that  the  sun  is  itself  composed  of  stone,  or  that 
there  was  even  a  stone  in  it ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
stones  have  frequently  fallen  from  the  atmosphere.  There 
is  a  stone,  a  small  one  indeed,  at  this  time,  in  the  Gymna- 
sium of  Abydos,  which  on  this  account  is  held  in  veneration, 
and  which  the  same  Anaxagoras  predicted  woidd  fall  in  the 
middle  of  the  earth.  There  is  another  at  Cassandria,  formerly 
called  Potidaea',  which  from  this  circumstance  was  built  in 
that  place.  I  have  myself  seeji  one  in  the  country  of  the 
Vocontii^  which  had  been  brought  from  the  fields  only  a 
short  time  before. 

CHAP.  60.  (59.) — THE  BALNBOW. 

What  we  name  BainbowB  frequently  occur,  and  are  not 
considered  either  wonderful  or  ominous;  for  thej  do  not 
predict,  with  certainty,  either  rain  or  Mr  weather.  It  ia 
obrioos,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  being  projected  upon  a 
hollow  dond,  the  light  is  thrown  back  to  the  sun  and  is  re» 

*  There  is  some  variation  in  the  exact  date  assigned  by  diffcTvnt  autbora 
to  thm  event ;  in  tho  Chronological  table  in  jBrewster's  £jicjc  yL  420^  it 
is  said  to  have  occurmi  467  B.C. 

'  Alirtotle  am  in  » tiiDihr  aoooont  ttone;  lihat  it  ftll  in  the 
dajtbne^  and  &ait  a  oomat  was  then  Tiable  at  night ;  Meteor.  L  7.  It  ia 
searcelr  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  authority  for  this  fact  must  be  re- 
ferred entirely  to  Aristotle,  without  receiving  any  additional  weij^ht  from 
our  author.  The  occurrence  of  the  comet  at  tlie  itame  time  with  the 
aflrolite  must  hare  been  entirely  incidentaL 

*  **I>ednotia  eo  eaori  U^diB  oanaa  ookmia,  extmctoque  oppido,  eni 
noxnen  a  colore  aduato  lapidia,  eat  inditum,  Potidiea.  Est  raim  irori 
Dorioe  irpo?,  ad,  apiid  ;  ^alof^int,  uror."  Hardouin,  in  Lemaiv^  i.  861* 
It  was  situated  m  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  in  Macedonia. 

^  The  Yocontii  were  a  people  of  CUllia  Isarboueusis,  occupying  a  por* 
ttoB  oi  tli0  modem  I)aaphin£ 
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fracted*,  mid  that  the  vaHety  of  colours  is  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  clouds,  air,  and  lire'.  Tiie  rainbow  is  certainly 
never  produced  except  iu  the  part  opposite  to  the  suu,  nor  eveu 
in  any  other  form  except  that  of  a  semicircle.  Nor  are  they 
ever  formed  at  night,  although  Aristotle  asserts  that  they  are 
semetimes  seen  at  that  time ;  he  acknowledges,  however,  that 
it  can  only  be  on  the  14th  day  of  the  moon*.  They  are  seen 
in  the  winter  the  most  frequently,  when  the  days  are  short- 
eninff,  after  the  aatomnal  equinox\  They  are  not  seen  when, 
the  days  increase  again,  after  the  yemal  eouinoZi  nor  on  the 
longest  days,  about  the  tmnmer  idatioei  mit  ftequenfly  at 
the  winter  Bolstice,  when  the  davB  are  md  shortest.  When 
the  sun  is  low  they  are  high,  and  whm  the  sun  is  high  they 
are  low ;  th^  are  smaller  when  in  the  east  or  west,  but  are 
spread  out  wider;  in  the  south  they  are  small,  but  o£% 
greater  span.  In  the  summer  thej  are  not  seen  at  noon, 
but  after  the  autumnal  equinox  at  any  hour :  there  are  mc^er 
more  than  two  seen  at  onoe* 


CHAP.  61. — THE  NATUEE  OP  HAIL,  SNOW,  HOAB,  MI8T9 
2>£W;  IHS  VOUCa  Of  CLOUDS. 

I  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  doubt  entertained  respect- 
ing the  following  points.  (60.)  Hail  is  produced  by  frozen  rain, 
and  snow  by  the  same  fluid  less  firmly  concreted,  and  hoar 

*  "  Manifcstum  est^  radium  Solis  imtniagnm  cavs  nubi,  repulsa  acie  ia 
Solem,  refringL" 

*  Ariitotle  traats  of  the  Bainbow  much  in  detail,  principallj  in  his 
Hetoor.  iu.  2, 8,  4,  and  6,  whara  he  gtvae  aa  account  01  the  phflnomeiia, 

vhioh  iBf  §sa  the  most  part,  correct,  and  attempts  to  form  a  theonr  for 
them  ;  see  especially  cap.  4.  p.  677  et  geq.  In  the  treatise  BeMtindo  he 
also  refers  to  the  same  subject,  and  briefly  sums  up  his  doctrine  with  the 
ibllowing  remark :  ^'  arcus  est  species  s^menti  solaria  yel  lunans,  edita  in 
iMibehimiid%etcava,etperpetiia;  quam  t^t  in  apeeolo  intuemtur,  ima* 
gine  felata  iu  epeeiem  droularii  anibitiis."  cap.  4.  p.  607.  Seueca  also 
treats  very  fiilly  on  the  phamomena  and  theoiy  of  the  Bainbow,  in  his 
Hat.  Qu»8t.  i.  3-8. 

■  Vide  supra,  aho  Meieor.  iii.  2,  and  Seneca,  Nat.  Qucest.  i  3. 

*  Aristotle,  Meteor,  in.  5.  p.  581,  observes,  that  the  rainbow  is  less 
frequently  seen  in  Uie  summer,  be<9Mise  tho  sun  iasioie 
oonsequently,  a  less  portioii  of  the  anh  is  TisiUe.  See  also  Seneoai  Nat. 
Qas8t.i&p.60S.  < 
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by  frozen  dew*.  During  the  winter  snow  talks,  but  not  hail ; 
hail  itself  falls  more  frequently  during  the  day  than  the  night, 
and  is  more  quickly  melted  than  snow.  There  are  no  mista 
either  in  the  summer  or  during  the  greatest  cold  of  winter. 
There  is  neither  dew  nor  lioar  formed  during  great  heat  or 
winds,  nor  unless  the  night  be  serene.  Fluids  are  diminished 
in  bulk  by  being  frozen,  and,  when  the  ice  is  melted,  wo  do 
not  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  as  at  first*. 

(Gl.)  The  clouds  are  varied  in  their  colour  and  figure  aeoord-  ' 
ing  as  the  fire  which  they  contain  is  in  excess  or  ia  absorbed 
by  them. 

CHAP.  62.  (62.) — THE  PECULIAEITIES  OF  IHE  WEATHER  IK 

DIFf  ESENT  PLACES. 

There  are,  moreover,  certain  peculiarities  in  cerfcoin  places. 
•  In  Africa  dew  fiiUs  during  the  night  in  summer.  In  Italy,  \ 
at  LoKxi,  and  at  the  Lake  Yelinum,  there  is  never  a  da/ 
in  which  a  rainbow  is  not  seen*.  At  Bhodes  and  at  Syracuse 
the  sl^  is  never  so  covered  with  clouds,  but  that  the  sun  is 
visible  at  one  time  or  another;  these  thii^,  however,  will 
be  better  detailed  in  their  proper  place.  So  fiir  respeisting 
the  air. 

OSLAP.  63.  (68.) — KATiniX  OV  THB  SABTK. 

Next  comes  the  earth,  on  which  alone  of  all  parts  of  na- 
ture we  have  bestowed  the  name  that  implies  maternal  vene- 
ration. It  is  appropriated  to  man  as  the  heavens  are  to  God. 
She  receives  us  at  our  birth,  nourishes  us  when  bom,  and 
ever  afterwards  supports  us ;  lastly,  embracing  us  in  her 
bosom  when  we  are  rejected  by  the  rest  of  nature,  she  then 
covers  us  with  especial  tenderness ;  rendered  sacred  to  us, 
inasmuch  as  she  renders  us  sacred,  bearing  our  monuments 

*  Aristotle  troats  at  Bome  length  of  deiw^sno^,  and  hail,  in 
oa^.  10, 11  &  12  respectiyely. 

-  When  water  is  frozen,  its  bulk  is  inerensed  in  consequence  of  its  as- 
suming a  crystalline  structure.  Any  diminution  wliich  may  bo  found  to 
liave  taken  place  in  the  bulk  of  the  tluid,  when  thawed,  must  be  ascribed 
to  evaporation  or  to  some  accidental  circumstance. 

•  *<  Veliai  laeus  prsecipiti  oizrsa  in  gurgit«m  subjectum  defertnr, 

et  Olo  aquanim  Japsu,  dispei^is  in  oSra  guttis  humidis,  iridis  muUi* 

pliflia  phmonipnoa  cfficit  *..,>"  Akxaadre^  in  Lemaivsi  L  865» 
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and  titles,  continuing  our  names,  and  extending  our  memory, 
in  opposition  to  the  shortness  of  life.    In  our  anger  we  im- 
precate her  on  those  who  are  now  no  more',  as  if  we  were 
igporant  that  she  is  the  only  being  who  can  never  be  angry 
with  man.   The  water  passes  into  showers,  is  concreted  into 
hail,  swells  into  rivers,  is  precipitated  in  torrents ;  the  air  is 
condensed  into  clouds,  rages  in  squalls;  but  the  earth,  kind, 
mild,  and  indulgent  as  she  is,  and  always  nnnist(^ring  to  tho 
wants  of  niortais,  how  many  things  do  we  compel  her  to 
produce  spontaneously !  "What  odours  and  flowers,  nutritive 
juices,  forms  and  colours !  With  what  good  faith  does  she 
render  back  all  that  has  been  entrusted  to  her !    It  is  the 
vital  spirit  which  must  bear  the  blame  of  producing  noxious 
animals ;  for  the  earth  is  constrained  to  receive  the  seeds  of 
them,  and  to  support  them  when  they  are  produced.  Tlie 
fault  lies  in  the  e-vil  nature  which  generates  them.  The 
earth  will  no  longer  harbour  a  serpent  after  it  has  attacked 
any  one-,  and  thus  she  even  demands  punishment  in  the 
name  of  those  who  are  indifferent  about  it  themselves^.  She 
pours  forth  a  profusion  of  medicinal  plants,  and  is  always 
producing  something  for  the  use  of  man.    We  may  even 
suppose,  that  it  is  out  of  compassion  to  us  that  she  has  or- 
dained certain  substances  to  be  poisonous,  in  order  that  when 
we  are  weary  of  life,  hunger,  a  mode  of  death  the  most  foreign 
to  the  kind  disposition  of  the  earth ^,  might  not  consume  us 
hy  a  slow  decay,  that  precipices  might  not  lacerate  our 
mangled  bodies,  that  the  unseemly  punishment  of  the  halter 
may  not  torture  us,  by  stopping  tLe  breath  of  one  who  seeks 

1  We  have  an  example  in  Martial,  v.  34.  9,  of  the  imprecatioi^  which 
lias  been  common  in  all  ages : 

MoUia  ucc  ri^idus  oespes  tegat  osao,  nec  ilU 
Ter»  gravis  ftaerii ; 

•ad  in  Siiieai*8  Eippolytus,  suhfinemt 

 irtam  tcarra  defomMim  jpgemat^ 

Gnmaque  teUuB  impio  capiti  inei^et. 

s  Thealtt]lorI«ftTStothi•opilliol^xlix.23,wh^ 

of  venomouB  animals. 

*  inertium ;  "  ukioDA  abgtinentiMin,"  as  esphuned  Xtj  Aksandn^  in 
Lemaire,  i.  367. 

,  4  «( Quod  mortis  genus  a  terrsB  mentis  et  benignitate  Talde  obhom^** 
Hardouin,  in  Lemaire^  i  867* 
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his  own  destruction,  or  that  we  may  not  seek  our  death  in 
the  ocean,  and  become  food  tbr;t)ur  graves,  or  that  our  bodies 
may  not  be  gashed  by  steel.  (On  this  account  it  is  that  na- 
ture has  produced  a  substance  which  is  very  easily  taken,  and 
by  which  lile  is  extinguished,  the  body  remaining  undetiled 
and  retaining  all  its  blood,  and  only  causing  a  degree  of 
thirst.  And  when  it  is  destroyed  by  this  means,  neither 
bird  nor  beast  will  touch  the  body,  but  he  who  haa  perished 
by  his  own  hands  is  reserved  for  the  earth.  \ 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  eyeiything  which  the 
earth  has  produced,  as  a  remedy  for  our  evils,  we  have  con- 
verted into  the  poison  of  oiu*  lives.  Per  do  we  not  use  iron, 
which  we  cannot  do  without,  for  this  ])urpose  ?  But  althoui^h 
this  cause  of  mischief  has  been  prochiced,  we  ought  uut  to 
complain ;  we  ought  not  to  be  ungrateful  to  this  one  part  of 
nature  ^  How  many  luiiu^ies  and  how  many  insults  does 
she  not  bear  for  us !  She  is  cast  into  the  sea,  and,  in  order 
that  we  may  introduce  seas  into  her  bosom,  she  is  washed 
away  by  the  waves.  She  is  continually  tortiu*edfor  her  iron,  her 
timber,  stone,  £re,  com,  and  is  even  much  more  subservient 
tu  our  luxuries  tlum  to  our  mere  support.  What  indeed  she 
endures  on  her  surface  might  be  tolerated^  but  we  penetrate 
also  into  her  bowels,  digging  out  the  veins  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  ores  of  copper  and  lead ;  we  also  scar^  for  gems  and 
certain  small  pebbles,  driving  our  trenches  to  a  great  depth. 
We  tear  out  her  entrails  in  order  to  extract  the  gems  with 
which  we  may  load  our  fingers.  How  many  hands  are  worn 
down  that  one  littile  joint  may  be  ornamented  1  If  the  in- 
fernal TM;ions  really  existed,  certainly  these  burrows  of  ava- 
rice and  liixury  would  have  penetrated  into  them.  And  truly 
we  wonder  that  this  same  earth  should  have  produced  any* 
thing  noxious !  But,  I  suppose,  the  savage  beasts  protect 
her  and  keep  off  our  sacrilegious  hands'.  For  do  we  not  dig 
among  serpents  and  handle  poisonous  plants  alone  with  those 
veins  of  gold  ?  But  the  Groddess  shows  herself  more  pro- 
pitious to  us,  inasmuch  as  all  this  wealth  ends  in  crimes, 

]  «« Terra,  inqiiit,  sola  est,  e  quntuornaturcDpf\rtibu3  sive 
versus  quam  iiigrati  simuB."    Alexandre,  in  Lcmaire,  i.  368. 

•  "Est  iromaj  iurmiila.  Quid,  ait,  fcras  et  serpentes  et  venena  tam 
cmoiitmmii^  gam  ne  «d  tmndam  qoidiMn  illrnn  latMi  valent  g  **  Alsmidn^ 
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slaughter,  and  war,  and  that,  while  we  drench  her  with  our 
blood,  we  cover  her  with  unburic'<l  bonea;  and  being  covered 
with  these  and  her  anger  being  thus  appeased,  she  conceals 
the  crimes  of  mortals^  I  consider  the  ignorance  of  her 
nature  as  (me  of  the  evil  effects  of  an  ungn^eful  mind. 

CHAP.        (64.)^07  THE  POSX  OF  THX  SASTH. 

Every  one  agrees  that  it  has  the  most  perfect  figure', 
t  "VVe- always  speak  of  the  ball  of  tlie  earth,  and  we  admit  it 
^  to  be  a  globe  bounded  by  the  poles.  It  has  not  indeed  the 
form  of  an  absolute  bphere,  from  the  number  of  lofty  moun- 
tains and  Hat  plains ;  but  if  the  termination  of  tlie  lines  be 
bounded  by  a  curve',  this  would  oompoiie  a  perfect  sphere. 
And  this  we  learn  from  ar^^uments  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
things,  althougli  not  from  the  same  considerations  which  we 
made  use  of  with  respect  to  the  lieavens.  For  in  these  the 
hollow  convexity  everywhere  bends  on  itself,  and  leans  upon 
tlie  earth  as  its  centre.  Whereas  the  earth  rises  up  solid 
and  dense,  like  something  tliat  swells  up  and  is  protruded 
outwards.  The  heavens  bend  towards  the  centre,  while  the 
earth  p^oes  from  tlu>  centre,  the  continual  roUiiig  of  the 
heavens  about  it  forcing  its  immense  globe  into  the  form  of 
a  sphere*. 

CHAP.  65.  (65.) — WHSTHXB  THSBS  BE  AimKinBSP 

On  this  point  there  is  a  great  contest  between  the  learned 

*  O0n  vd  mBepaltA  earn  tempora  telliu  ooeoltat,  dcprimentb  poudow 
•uo  mollitam  pluviis  bumum.*'   Alexandra^  m  Iiemaire,  L  370. 

*  "  figiira  priraa."  I  may  refer  to  the  second  chapter  of  this  book, 
where  the  author  remarked  upon  the  form  of  the  earth  as  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  and  espedallj  adapted  for  its  suppoeed  position  in  the  centre  oi 
the  univerae. 

n  capita  lineanxm  oomprehendanttir  ambitii;*'  the  meanhig 

of  this  passage  would  appear  to  be  :  if  the  extremities  of  the  Imes  diwwn 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  different  ]iarts  of  the  surface  were  con- 
nected together,  the  result  of  the  whole  \\  ould  be  a  sphere.  I  muf  t,  how- 
ever, remark,  that  Hardouin  interprets  it  in  a  somewhat  diiTerent  manner ; 
**8i  per  CKtranuftates  lineomm  aactanmi  &  centro  ad  mmmot  quosqus 
vsrtioes  monthun  cueuliis  exignlatr."   Lemaire,  i.  370. 

<  " . . . .  immensum  ejus  globum  in  formam  orbis  assidiia  circa  earn 
mtmtli  TolubiUtate  cogente."  As  Hartlouin  remarks,  the  word  muudm 
if  here  used  iu  the  acim  of  calum.   Lcniuire,  i.  371. 
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and  the  vulgar.  We  inaintam,  that  there  are  men  dispersed 
over  every  part  of  the  earth,  that  they  stand  with  their  feet 
turned  towards  each  other,  that  the  vault  of  the  heavens  ap- 
pears alike  to  all  of  them,  and  that  they,  all  of  them,  appear  to 
tread  equally  on  the  middle  of  the  earth.  If  any  one  should 
ask,  why  those  situated  opposite  to  us  do  not  fall,  we  directly 
ask  in  return,  whether  those  on  the  opposite  side  do  not 
wonder  thai  we  do  not  fall.  But  I  may  make  a  remark,  that 
will  appear  plausible  even  to  the  most  unlearned,  that  if  the 
earth  were  of  the  figure  of  an  unequal  globe,  like  the  seed  of  a 
pine\  still  it  may  be  inhabited  in  every  part. 

But  of  how  little  moment  is  this,  when  we  have  another 
miracle  rising  up  to  our  notice !  The  earth  itself  is  pendent 
and  does  not  fall  with  us  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  from 
the  force  of  the  spirit  which  is  contained  in  the  universe^,  or 
whether  it  would  fall,  did  not  nature  resist,  by  allowing  of 
no  place  where  it  mif^ht  fall.  For  as  the  seat  of  fire  is  no- 
where but  in  fire,  nor  of  water  except  in  water,  nor  of  air 
except  in  air,  so  there  is  no  situation  for  the  earth  except  in 
itself,  everything  else  repelling  it.  It  is  indeed  wonderful 
that  it  should  form  a  globe,  when  there  is  so  much  flat  sur- 
face of  the  sea  and  of  the  plains.  And  this  was  the  opinion 
of  Die<Tarchus,  a  peculiarly  learned  man,  who  measured  the 
heights  of  mountains,  under  the  direction  of  the  kings,  and 
estimated  Pelion,  which  was  the  highest,  at  1250  paces  per- 
pendicular, and  considered  this  as  not  affecting  the  round 
figure  of  the  globe.  But  this  appears  to  me  to  be  doubtful, 
as  I  well  know  that  the  summits  of  some  of  the  Alps  rise 
up  by  a  long  space  of  not  less  than  50,000  paces^  But  what 

>  Am  onr  author  admits  of  the  esiatenoe  of  antipodes,  and  espvesdj 

states  that  the  earth  U  a  perfect  sphere,  we  may  conclude  that  the  re- 
semblance to  the  cone  of  tho  pine  is  to  be  talcrn  in  a  very  general  sense. 
How  far  the  ancients  entertained  corrt'ct  ojiinioiis  ri  specting  the  globular 
figure  of  the  earth,  or  rather,  at  what  period  this  opinion  became  general!  j 
admitted,  it  Is  perhaps  not  easy  to  asoertain.  The  lines  in  the  Georgics, 
i.242, 243,  which  may  be  supposed  to  express  the  popular  opinion  in  tho 
time  of  Virgil,  certainly  do  not  couvey  the  idea  of  a  sphere  oapaUe  of 
being  inhabited  in  all  its  parts: 

Hie  vertex  nobis  semper  publimi?  ;  nt  illnm 
Sub  pedibus  Styx  atra  vidtt,  oiunciiquc  profundi. 
*  "spiritus  vis  nuuido  nclusi,** 

'  Alpium  Terticos,  iungo  tractu,  uec  breviore  qum^uflginia 
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the  vulgar  most  strenuously  contend  against  is,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  the  water  is  forced  into  a  rounded 
figure* ;  yet  there  is  nothing  more  obvious  to  the  sight  among 
the  phenomena  of  nature.    For  we  see  everj^where,  that 
drops,  when  they  hang  down,  assume  the  form  of  small  globes, 
and  when  they  are  covered  with  dust,  or  have  +he  down  of 
leaves  spn^'ul  over  them,  they  are  observx'd  to  be  completely 
round;  and  when  a  cup  is  lillrd,  the  liquid  swells  up  in  the 
middle.    But  on  account  of  tlie  subtile  nature  of  Ine  fluid 
and  its  inherent  softness,  the  fact  is  more  easilv  ascertained 
by  our  reason  than  by  our  sight.     And  it  is  e\en  more 
wonderful,  that  if  a  very  little  fluid  only  be  added  to  a  cup 
when  it  is  full,  the  superfluous  quantity  runs  over,  whcreaa 
the  contrar}'  happens  if  we  add  a  solid  body,  even  as  much 
as  would  weigh  20  denarii.  The  season  of  tins  is,  that  what 
is  dropt  in  raises  up  the  fluid  at  the  top,  while  what  is  poured 
on  it  slides  off  from  the  projecting  sui&oe.   It  is  from 
the  same  cause*  that  the  land  is  not  visible  from  the  body 
of  a  elnp  when  it  may  be  seen  from  the  mast;  and  that 
when  a  vessel  is  receding,  if  any  bright  object  be  fixed  to  the 
mast,  it  seems  gradually  to  d^cend  and  finally  to  become 
invi^ble.  And  the  ocean,  which  we  admit  to'  be  without 
limits,  if  it  had  any  other  figure,  could  it  cohere  and  exist 
without  &lling,  there  being  no  external  margin  to  contain 
it  P  And  the  same  wonder  still  recurs,  how  is  it  that  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  sea,  although  it  be  in  the  form  of  a 
globe,  do  not  fall  down  ?  In  opposition  to  which  doctrine, 
the  Gireeks,  to  their  great  joy  and  glory,  were  the  first  to 
teach  us,  by  their  subtile  geometry,  that  this  could  not  hap> 
pen,  even  if  the  seas  were  flat,  and  of  the  figure  which  they 
appear  to  be.  Por  since  water  always  runs  mm  a  higher  to 

milHIms  poBsuuin  assurgcre."  To  avoid  the  apparent  improbability  of  the. 
author  conoeiviiifT  of  the  Alps  as  50  miles  high,  tlie  commentators  have, 
according  to  their  usual  cuf^tom,  exercised  their  ingcnuitj  in  altering  tlio 
text.  Bee  Poinsinet,  i.  206,  207,  and  Lemaire,  i.  373.  But  tlie  expres- 
sion does  not  imply  that  he  oonoeiTed  them  aa  60  miles  in  perpendicular 
height,  but  that  there  is  a  continuous  ascent  of  50  miles  to  get  to  the 
eummit.  This  explanation  ofthepn.-sage  is  adopted  by  Alexandre;  Lemaire, 
ui  svpra.  Vor  what  is  known  of  DicKarchua  I  may  refer  to  liardouiiD^ 
Inde'^  Auetormn,  in  Lemaire,  i.  181. 

f  •*cont;lam  in  vcrticem  aquarum  quoque  figuram." 
^  •  X  aquarum  nempe  conTezitaa.**  Alexandra,  in  Lemaire^  L  Vf4k 
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a  lower  level,  and  this  is  admitted  to  be  essential  to  it,  no 
oue  ever  doubted  that  the  water  would  accumulate  on  any 
shore,  as  much  as  its  slope  would  allow  it.  It  is  also  certain, 
that  the  lower  anything  in,  so  much  the  nearer  is  it  to  the 
centre,  and  that  all  the  lines  which  are  dra\^Ti  from  this  point 
to  the  water  which  is  the  nearest  to  it,  are  shorter  than  those 
which  reach  from  the  beginning  of  the  sea  to  its  extreme 
parts ^  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  the  water,  from  every  part, 
tends  towards  the  centre,  and,  because  it  has  this  tendency, 
does  not  fall. 

CHAP. 66. — HOW  THE  WATER  IS  CONNECTED  WITK  THE  EABTH* 
OF  THE  KAYIGATION  OF  THE  SEA  AND  THE  BIYEBS. 

We  mast  believe,  that  the  great  artist,  Nature,  baa  so 
arranged  it,  that  as  tbe  arid  and  dry  earth  cannot  sabsist  b; 
itself  and  without  moisture,  nor,  on  the  other  band,  can  the 
water  sabsist  unless  it  be  supported  by  the  earth,  they  are. 
connected  by  a  mutual  union.  The  earth  opens  her  harbours, 
while  the  water  pervades  tbe  whole  earth,  within,  without, 
and  above ;  its  veins  running  in  all  directions,  like  connect- 
ing links,  and  bursting  out  on  even  the  highest  ridges; 
where,  forced  up  by  the  air,  and  pressed  out  by  the  weight 
of  the  earth,  it  shoots  forth  as  &om  a  pipe,  and  is  so  far  from 
being  in  danger  of  Mling,  that  it  bounds  up  to  the  highest 
and  most  loSy  places.  Hence  the  reason  is  obvious,  why 
the  seas  are  not  increased  by  the  daily  accession  of  so  mauy 
rivers^. 

(66.)  The  earth  has,  therefore,  the  whole  of  its  globe  girt, 
on  every  side,  by  the  sea  flowing  round  it.  And  tins  is  not  a 

*  "  Quam  quEB  ad  extremum  mare  a  primis  aquis."    I  profess  myself 
altogether  unable  to  follow  the  author's  mode  of  reasoning  in  tills  para-  '  ^ 
|fraph,  or  to  throw  any  light  upon  it.    He  would  appear  to  be  arguing 
m  sKVOur  of  the  actual  flatnoM  of  the  mir&oe  of  tiie  ooeazi^  yrhetetm  his  \<> 
provioua  remarks  prove  its  oonvexHj. 

2  Alexandre  remarks  on  this  passage,    Nempe  quod  remotissimos  etiam 
fontes  akt  oceanus.    Sed  omittit  Fiinius  vaporationis  intermedia  ope  >  v'' 
hoc  fieri."  Leniaire,  i.  376.  Aristotle  has  written  at  considerable  length  * 
on  the  origin  of  springs,  in  his  Meteor,  i.  13.  p.  643  et  seq.    He  argues  ,  v ' 
against  the  opinion  of  tiioae  who  suppose  that  the  water  of  springs  ia 
enttreljr  derived  from  evaporation.    Seneca*a  aooonnt  of  the  foiffn.  of  ' 
springs  is  found  in  hia  j^at,  Quttat.  iii.  1. 
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point  to  be  investigated  by  arguments,  but  what  has  been 
ascertained  by  experience. 

CUAP.  67.  (67.) — ^WILSTUETl  TllK  OC£AN  SU&HOUNDS  THB 

£A&XU. 

The  whole  of  the  western  ocean  is  now  na^igated,  from  Qades 
and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  round  Spain  and  CKiul.  The 
greater  part  of  the  northern  ocean  has  also  been  navigated, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  his  fleet  havinfi^ 
been  carried  round  Germany  to  the  promontory  of  the  Cimbri'; 
from  wbicli  spot  they  descried  an  imm^otse  sea,  or  became  ac- 
quainted with  it  by  report,  wliich  extends  to  the  country  of 
tne  Scythians,  and  the  dislaricts  that  are  chilled  bv  excessive 
moistiure^  On  this  account  it  is  not  at  all  prol)able,  that 
the  ocean  should  be  deficient  in  a  region  where  moistiu*e  so 
much  abounds.  In  like  manner,  towards  the  east,  from  the 
Indian  sea,  all  that  part  which  lies  in  tlie  same  latitude',  and 
which  bends  round  towards  the  Caspian ^  has  been  explored 
b^  the  Macedonian  arms,  in  the  r(  ip^iis  of  Seleucus  and  An- 
tiochus,  who  wished  it  to  be  named  al'tcr  themselves,  the  Se» 
,  leucian  or  Antiochian  Sea,  About  the  Caspian ,  too,  many  parts 
of  the  shores  of  the  ocean  have  been  explored,  so  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  north  has  been  sailed  over  in  one  direction 
or  another.  Nor  can  our  argument  be  much  affected  bv  the 
point  that  has  been  so  much  discussed,  respecting  the  talus 
M»otis,  whether  it  be  a  bay  of  the  same  ocean*,  as  is,  I  under- 
stand, the  opinion  of  some  persons,  or  whether  it  be  the 
overflowing  of  a  narrow  channel  connected  with  a  dillerent 
ocean*.  On  the  other  side  of  (lades,  proceeding  from 
the  same  western  point,  a  great  part  of  the  southern  ocean, 

^  The  Tovagc  which  is  here  alluded  to  was  probably  that  perfimned 

Dmsus  ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Dio,  lib.  iv.,  .Suetonnu,  CHaud.  §  1,  TeL 
Iw«rculus,  ii.  106,  and  by  Taoitu^,  Genu.  §  31. 

*  What  is  here  spoken  of  we  niay  ]iresunie  to  have  been  that  part  of 
the  German  Ocean  which  lies  to  the  IS.W.  of  Deiunarkj  the  term  Scj* 

*    thian  waa  applied  hy  the  andeiita  in  so  ycty  general  a  way,  aa  not  to 
§SRtrd  any  indication  of  the  exact  district  bo  designated* 
'  "  Sab  eodem  sidere "  which  lies  under  tlie  same  star." 

*  The  ancients  conceived  the  ras]Man  to  be  a  giilf,  connected  with 
(he  northern  ocean.    Our  author  gives  an  account  of  it,  vL  15. 

A  That  is,  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

*  Tbe  xanarks  which  onr  author  niakea  upon  the  Falna  ICnotta,  in  tat 
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along  Mauritania,  has  now  been  navigated.  Indeed  tbe 
ffreater  part  of  this  region,  as  well  as  of  the  east,  as  far  as  the 
Arabian  Gkdf,  was  surv^ed  in  consequence  of  Alexander's 
victories.  When  Caius  veraar,  the  son  of  Augustus  ^  had  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  that  countrjr,  it  is  said  that  they  found  the 
remains  of  Spanish  vessels  which  had  been  \NTecked  there. 
While  the  power  of  Carthage  was  at  its  height,  Hanno  pub- 
lished an  account  of  a  voyage  which  he  made  from  Gades  to 
the  extremity  of  Arabia^;  Himilcowas  also  sent,  about  the 
some  time,  to  explore  the  remote  parts  of  Europe.  Besides, 
we  learn  from  Com.Nepos,  that  oneEudoxus,acontemporary 
of  his^,  when  he  was  flying  from  king  Lathyrus,  set  out  from 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  was  carried  as  fiur  as  &ad(  s ^  A  nd  long 
before  him,  C.«  Itus  Antipater*  informs  us,  that  he  had  set^n 
a  person  who  had  sailed  from  Spain  to  Ethiopia  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade.  The  same  Cornelius  Nepos,  when  speaking  of 
the  northern  circumnavigation,  tells  us  that  Q.Metellus  Celer, 
the  colleague  of  L.  Afraniua  in  the  consulship,  but  then  a 
proconsul  in  Gaul*,  had  a  present  made  to  him  by  the  king 
of  the  Suevi,  of  certain  Indians,  who  sailing  from  India  for 
the  purpose  of  commerce,  had  been  driven  by  tempests  into 
Grermany^.   Thus  it  appears,  that  the  seas  which  now  com- 

different  parts  of  his  work,  iL  112  and  vi  7,  appear  so  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  that  we  must  suppose  he  induorimmately  borrowed  them  from 
varionf  writers,  without  comparing  their  accounts,  or  endeavouring  to 
ivconeile  them  to  eaeh  other.  Sueli  inaeeuraeies  may  be  thovi<;lit  ahnont 
to  justify-  liic  censure  of  Alexandre,  who  stj  lea  our  author,  "  indihgens 
pbme  veri  et  fidsi  oompilator,  et  ubi  disaentiunt  auetores,  nunquam  aut 
raro  sibi  constans."    Lemaire,  i.  378. 

*  The  son  of  Agrippa,  whom  Augustus  adopted.  Hardouio,  in  Lemaire,. 
i  378. 

*  See  Beloe'a  Herodotus,  ii.  393,  394,  for  an  account  of  the  voy  age 
round  Africa  tliat  was  performed  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  sent  to 


*  It  is  generally  supposed  that  C.  Nepos  lived  in  the  century  previous 
to  the  Christian  aera.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  commenced  his  reign  u.c.  627 
or  B.C.  117,  and  reiii^iod  for  36  years.  The  referenoes  made  to  C.  Nepos- 
are  not  found  in  any  of  his  works  now  extant. 

*  We  have  previously  referred  to  Eudoxus,  note    p.  78. 

*  We  have  a  brief  account  of  Antipater  in  Hardouin's  Index  Aoctonun; 
Lcroaire,  i.  162. 

*  We  are  informed  by  Alexaiidn.^  that  this  was  in  the  year  of  the  City  601, 
the  same  year  in  which  Cicero  was  consul ;  see  note  in  Lemaire,  L  379. 

7  It  is  searoely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  acooimt  bflfe  giren  must 
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pletehr  round  the  globe,  and  divide  it,  as  it  were,  into  two 

parts  ,  exclude  us  from  one  part  of  it^  as  there  is  no  way  open 
to  it  on  either  side.  And  as  the  contemplation  of  these 
things  is  adapted  to  detect  the  vanity  of  mortals,  it  seems 
incumbent  on  me  to  displajr,  and  lay  open  to  our  eyes,  the 
whole  of  it,  whatever  it  be,  in  which  there  is  nothing  which 
can  satisfy  the  desires  of  certain  individuals. 

CHAP.  68.  (68.)— WHAT  PAST  OP  THS  XABTH  IS  XVHABIXB]). 

In  tlie  first  place,  then,  it  appears,  that  this  should  be  esti- 
mated at  half  the  globe',  as  it*  no  portion  of  this  half  was 
encroached  upon  by  the  ocean.  But  surrounding  as  it  does 
the  whole  of  the  land,  pouring  out  and  receiving  all  the  other 
waters,  fumisliing  whatever  goes  to  the  clouds,  and  feeding  tho 
stars  themselves,  so  numerous  and  of  such  great  size  as  they 
are,  what  a  great  space  must  we  not  suppose  it  to  occupy  ! 
This  vast  mass  must  fill  up  and  occupy  an  infinite  extent. 
To  this  we  must  add  that  portion  of  the  remainder  which  the 
heavens^  take  froiu  us.  For  tlie  globe  is  divided  into  five 
parts"*,  termed  zones,  and  all  that  port  ion  is  subject  to  severe 
cold  and  perpetual  frcjst  which  is  under  the  two  extremities, 
about  each  of  the  poles,  the  nearer  of  which  is  called  the 
north,  and  the  opposite  the  south,  pole.  In  all  these  regions 
there  is  perpetual  darkness,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  aspect 
of  the  milder  stars  being  turned  from  them,  the  light  is  ma- 
lignant, and  only  like  the  whiteness  which  is  produced  by 
hoar  frost.  The  middle  of  the  earth,  over  which  is  the  orbit 
of  the  sun,  is  parched  and  burned  by  the  flame,  and  is  con- 
sumedb^  being  so  near  the  heat.  There  are  only  two  of  the 
sones  which  are  temperate,  those  which  lie  between  the  torrid 
a^  the  frigid  zones,  and  these  are  separated  from  each  otho*, 
in  consequence  of  the  scorching  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

be  incorrect ;  tho  reader  "who  mny  be  disposed  to  learn  the  opinions  of 
the  commentators  on  this  point,  may  consult  the  notes  in  Poinsinet  and 

Lomaire  in  loco. 

>  Dividuo  globo ;  "  Eoas  partes  a  vespertinis  diTidente  oceano."  Alex- 
andre in  Leouiire,  i  880. 
3    Jam  primum  in  dimidio  oomputari  Tidetnr.** 
3  "Ccrhim  ;"  the  rigour  of  the  cUmate. 

*  The  divi;sion  of  the  globe  nito  five  zones  is  relcytTed  to  by  Yix^gi^  Oeor 
L  233-239,  and  by  Ovid,  Met  L  45, 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  heavens  take  from  ns  three 
pai'ts  of  the  earth  ;  how  much  the  ocean  steals  is  uncertain.. 

And  with  respect  to  the  j)art  which  is  left  us,  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  not  even  in  greater  danger.  This  same 
ocean,  insinuating  itself,  as  I  have  described  it,  into  a  num- 
ber of  bays,  approaches  with  its  roaring'  so  near  to  the  in- 
land seas,  tliat  tlie  Arabian  (xulf  is  no  more  than  115  miles 
from  the  Egyptian  !Sea",  and  the  Caspian  only  875  miles  from 
the  Euxine.  It  also  insinuates  itself  into  the  numerous  seas 
by  which  it  separates  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia;  hence  how 
much  space  must  it  occupy  ?  We  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  extent  of  all  the  rivers  and  the  marshes,  and  we 
must  add  the  lakes  and  the  pools.  There  are  also  the  moun- 
tains, raised  up  to  the  heavens,  with  their  precipitous  fronts  ; 
we  must  also  subtract  the  forests  and  the  craggy  valleys,  the 
wildernesses,  and  the  places,  which,  from  various  causes,  are 
desert.  The  vast  quantity  which  remains  of  the  earth",  or 
rather,  as  many  persons  have  considered  it,  this  speck  of  a 
world"*  (for  the  earth  is  no  more  in  regard  to  the  universe), 
this  is  the  object,  the  seat  of  our  glory — here  we  bear  our 
honours,  liere  we  exercise  our  power,  here  we  covet  wealth, 
here  we  mortals  create  our  distui-bances,  here  we  continually 
carry  on  our  wars,  aye,  civil  wars,  even,  and  unpeople  the 
earth  by  mutual  slaughter.  And  not  to  dwell  on  public  feuds, 
entered  into  by  nations  against  eacb  other,  here  it  is  that  we 
drive  away  our  neigbbours,  and  enclose  the  land  tbus  seized 
upon  witbin  our  own  fence' ;  and  yet  the  man  wbo  bas  most 
extended  bis  boundary,  and  bas  expelled  tbe  inbabitants  for 
eyer  so  great  a  distance,  after  all,  wnat  mighty  portion  of  tbe 
eartb  is  ne  master  of?  And  even  when  bis  avarice  bas  been 
the  most  completely  satisfied,  what  part  of  it  can  he  take 
with  him  into  the  grave  ? 

^  " . . . .  interna  maria  allatrat, . . 

*  Tlilt  is  ooliBidenbly  more  than  the  dntanoe  in  the  pieMiift  di^. 
The  Ibthmns  of  Suez  appears,  according  to  the  statement  cMf  the  most 
accurate  geographers,  to  be  about  70  miles  in  breadth. 

'  HcB  tot  portiones  temp,  n><  Alexandre  correctly  remarks,  "iroiuoe 
dictum.    Quam  paucae  enini  supersunt !"  Lcinaire,  i.  383. 

^  "  Mundi  punctus."  This  expression,  we  may  presume,  was  token 
fivm  Seneoftj  **Hoo  est  Slud  punotnm,  quod  inter  tot  gontes  fino  et 
igni  dividitur."    Nat.  Qurcst.  i.  prief.  p.  681. 

Nostro  solo  adfodinHi<« ;  "  addimn«,  adjungimus,ilin06lhniia|  Ut  Hill 
Ibssione  aretur."   Hardouin,  in  Lemaire,  L  383. 
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CHAP.  69.  (69.) — THAT  THB  XABTH  18  DT  THS  KIDDLB  OV 

THE  WOBLB. 

It  is  evident  from  undoubted  arguments,  that  the  earth  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  universe',  hut  it  is  the  most  clearlv 
proved  by  the  equality  of  the  days  and  thenighta  at  the  equi- 
nox'-. It  is  demonstrated  by  the  quadrant^,  which  aiiurds 
the  most  decisive  eontirmation  of  the  fact,  that  unless  the 
earth  was  in  the  middle,  the  days  and  nights  could  not  be 
equal ;  for,  at  the  time  of  the  equinox,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  are  seen  on  the  same  line,  and  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  at  the  summer  solstice,  is  on  the  same  line  with  its 
setting  at  the  winter  solstice ;  but  this  could  not  happen  if 
the  emh  was  not  situated  in  the  centre 

CHAP.  70.  (70.)— OP  THE  OBLK^UITY  OP  THE  ZOKES^ 

The  three  cird^',  which  are  connected  with  the  abore- 
mentioned  zones,  distinguish  the  inequalities  of  the  seasons ; 
those  are,  the  solstitial  drcle,  which  proceeds  from  the  part 
of  the  Zodiac  the  highest  to  us  and  approaching  the  nearest 
to  the  district  of  the  north ;  on  the  other  side,  the  brumal, 
which  is  towards  the  south  pole ;  and  the  equinodaaly  which 
traverses  the  middle  of  the  Zodiiic. 

CHAP.  71. — OF  THE  II*  EQUALITY  OE  OLIMATKB. 

The  cause  of  the  other  things  which  are  worthy  of  our 
admiration  depends  on  the  fi^i^  of  the  earth  itself,  which, 
together  with  all  its  waters,  is  proved,  by  the  same  argu- 
ments, to  be  a  globe.  This  certainly  is  the  cause  why  the 
stars  of  the  northern  port  ion  of  the  heavens  never  set  to  us, 
and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  those  in  the  south  never  rise, 
and  again,  why  the  latter  can  never  be  seen  by  the  former, 
the  globe  of  the  earth  rising  up  and  concealing  them.  The 

^  "  Mimdi  tot  ins."  '  "  ^quinoc  tii  paribus  horis." 

^  Dioptra.  "  Greecje  iiovTpo,  instrumentuin  est  geoinetricum,  u» 
quart  de  eercU,  quo  apparantes  reroin  inter  se  distantiae  onguli  apertura 
dijudicaatur.*'   Alezandie,  in  Lemaire,  L  384. 

*  This  tilib  does  not  correspond  with  the  contents  of  the  chapter. 

^  "  Tiopici  duo,  cum  squinootioU  oiiculos"  Hardouin,  in  LenuHNi  u 
88^ 
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Augustus^  was  named  CiBBar's  Throne,  although  they  are, 
there  ^,  yery  brilliant  stars.  The  curved  form  of  the  euth  is 
so  obVious,  rismg  up  like  a  ridge,  that  Canopus  appears  to  a 
spectator  at  Alexandria  to  rise  above  the  horibson  abnost  the 
quarter  of  a  sign ;  the  same  star  at  Ehodes  api>ears,  as  it 
were,  to  graze  idong  the  earth,  while  in  Pontus  it  is  not  seen 
at  all;  where  the  Northern  Wain  appears  considerablj 
elevated.  This  same  constellation  cannot  be  seen  atlthodes, 
and  still  less  at  Alexandria.  In  Arabia,  in  the  month  of 
November,  it  is  concealed  during  the  first  watch  of  the 
night,  but  may  be  seen  during  the  second'' ;  in  Meroe  it  is 
seen,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  evening,  at  the  solstice^  and  it 
is  visible  at  day-break,  for  a  few  days  before  the  rising  of 
Arctiirus^  These  fiiicts  have  been  principally  ascertained 
by  the  expeditions  of  navigators;  the  sea  appearing  more 
elevated  or  depressed  in  certain  parts^ ;  the  stars  suddenly 
coming  into  view,  and,  as  it  were,  emerging  from  the  water, 
after  having  been  concealed  by  the  bulging  out  of  the  globed 
But  the  heavens  do  not,  as  some  suppose,  rise  higher  at  one 

^  The  Troglodytioe  of  the  anoknts  nuv  be  odnsiclered  aa  nearly  cone- 
sponding  to  the  modem  Al^sinia  and  Niibla. 

^  This  remark  is  incorrect,  as  for  as  respects  nearij  the  whole  of  ESgypt  | 

see  the  remarks  of  Marcus,  in  Ajaspon,  ii.  245. 

^  This  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  southern  consteUation  of 
Ai^o ;  we  have  a  similar  statement  in  Manilius,  i.  216,  217. 

^  llie  commentatora  suppose  that  the  star  or  oonateUiition  here  refinred 
to  cannot  be  the  same  \\'ith  what  bears  tliis  name  on  the  modem  cdential 
atlas ;  vide  Hardouiii  in  loco,  also  Marc,  in  Ajasson,  ut  supra.  Tlie 
constellation  of  Berenice's  liair  forms  the  subject  of  Catullus's  67th  poem. 

*  In  Troglodytice  and  in  Jigypt. 

*  The  first  ^niteh  of  the  ni^  waa  from  6p.x.  to  9|  the  aeoond  from 
9  to  midnight. 

7  According  to  Columella,  xi.  2.  369,  thia  waa  9  CUend.  Mart,  cor- 
responding to  the  2l8t  of  February. 

*  "  In  aha  advcrso,  in  alia  prono  mari."  I  have  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Alexandre,  who  c\plams  liie  icrms  "adverso"  and  "prono,"  "ascen- 
denti  ad  polum,"  and  "  ad  austrom  devezo a  similar  aenae  ia  given  to 
the  passage  by  Poinsinct  and  Ajasson,  in  their  translations. 

®  ''Anfractupiln."  See  Manilius,  i  206  0<  Mff.  £or  a  ajmihur modo  of 
expression. 
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pole,  otiierwise*  its  Btsre  would  be  seen  from  all  partB  of  the 
world ;  they  indeed  are  supposed  to  be  higher  by  thoee  who 
are  nearest  to  them,  but  the  stars  are  sunk  oelow  the  horison 
to  those  who  are  more  remote.  As  this  pole  appears  to  be 
elevated  to  those  who  are  beneath  it ;  so,  whini  we  have 
passed  along  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  those  stars  rise 
which  api^ear  elevated  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  other  cU* 
stricts ;  all  this,  however,  could  not  happen  nnlens  the  earth 
had  the  shape  of  a  globe. 

CHjiP.  72. — TS  WHAT  PLAOXS  S0LIF8XS  ABB  nmsiBIiXy  AVD 

WHT  THIS  IS  THB  0A8X. 

ITence  it  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  do  not  see 
those  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  of  the  uioon  which  occur  in  the 
evening,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  those  in  the  morn- 
ing, while  such  as  take  place  at  noon  are  more  frequently 
visible^.  We  are  told,  tliat  at  the  time  of  the  famous  \ac- 
tory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  at  Arbela\  the  moon  was 
eclipsed  at  the  second  hour  of  the  night,  while,  in  Sicily,  the 
moon  was  nsing  at  the  same  hour.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  occurred  the  day  before  the  calends  of  May,  in  the 
consulship  of  Vipstanus  and  Fonteius"*,  not  many  years  ago, 
was  seen  in  Campania  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  hour 
of  the  day ;  the  general  Corbulo  informs  us,  that  it  was  seen 

*  "Aut;"  as  Poinsiiiet  remarks,  "  aut  est  ici  pour  cUioqui\'  and  ho 
quotes  oaoihar  pMsage  from  our  anthor^xiz.  8^ wbere  the  word  is  employed 
in  a  similar  nmnnfir. 

^  We  may  presume  that  the  author  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  th£^ 
the  ecUpses  wliieh  are  risible  in  any  one  country  are  not  so  in  tliose 
which  are  situated  under  a  different  meridian.  The  terms  "vesperti- 
1108,**  *'miitotiiUM,**  and  **  meridianos/'  refer  not  to  tiie  time  of  the  day, 
but  to  the  nfenatioii  of  the  eclipse,  whether  reouning  in  the  weslwii, 
eastern,  or  southern  parts  of  the  heavens. 

•  Brewstor,  in  tlie  art.  "Chronology,"  p. 415,  mentions  this  ech'pso  as 
having  taken  plnce  Sept.  21st,  u.c.  331,  eleven  days  before  the  battle  of 
Arbela  j  while,  in  the  same  art.  p.  423,  the  battle  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  on  Oct.  2nd,  eleven  di^  after  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

^  It  took  phuse  on  the  80th  of  April,  in  the  year  of  the  City  811, 
A.D.  59 ;  Boe  Brewster,  uhi  supra.  It  is  simply  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
Ann.  xiv.  12,  as  haviog  occurred  among  other  prodigies  which  took  piece 
•t  this  period. 
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in  Armenia,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  hour^ ;  thus  the 
curve  of  the  globe  both  reveals  aiul  conceals  difterciit  objects 
from  the  inhabitants  of  its  dific^rcnt  parts.  If  the  earth  had 
been  flat,  ever^'thing  would  liave  boon  seen  at  the  same  time, 
from  every  part  of  it,  and  the  nights  \\  ould  not  have  been 
unequal;  while  the  equal  intervals  of  twelve  hours,  which  are 
now  observed  only  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  would  in  that 
ease  have  been  the  same  everywhere. 

CHAP.  73.  (71.) — WHAT  B1S0ULi.TE8  XHS  BAXUaHT  OK  THS 

SABIH. 

Hence  it  is  that  there  is  not  any  one  night  and  day  the  same, 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  at  the  same  time  ;  the  intervention  of 
the  globe  producing  niglit,  and  its  turning  round  producing 
day'"^.  This  is  known  by  various  observations.  In  Africa  and 
in  Spain  it  is  made  evident  by  the  Towers  of  Hannibal^,  and  in 
Asia  by  the  beacons,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  dread  of 
puates,  the  people  erected  for  their  protection ;  for  it  has  been 
frequently  observed,  that  the  signals,  which  were  lighted  at 
the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  were  seen  at  the  third  hour  of  the 
night  by  those  who  were  the  most  remote*.   FhilonideB,  a 

>  We  have  an  account  of  Ooilnilo's  expedition  to  Annenia  in  Bum  Cae- 
sius,  Ix.  19-24,  but  there  is  no  meption  of  the  edipee  or  of  any  peculiar 

celestial  phaenomenon. 

'  The  terms  employed  in  the  original  are  "  oppositu"  and  "ambitu." 
Abzandre^B  eigplanatioii  of  the  first  is,  "quum  globi  tenraquoi  oraaaitado 
interpoota  soha  arcet  radios and  of  the  seoondy  "qanm  nostra  bajus 

globi  pars  a  solo  axnbitur."    Lemaire,  i.  389. 

'  One  of  thepe  towers  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  xixiii.  48 ;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  sitimted  belwcon  Acholla  and  Thapsiis,  on  the  sea-coast. 

*  liardouiii,  according  to  liis  usual  custom,  employs  aU  liis  learning 
and  ing^nity  to  give  a  planslhle  explanation  of  this  passage.  Alexandre, 
as  it  must  be  confessed,  with  but  too  much  reason,  remarks,  "Frustra 
desudavit  Ilarduinus  ut  sanuni  oliquera  sensum  ex  illis  Plinii  delira- 
mentis  cxcuterct."  He  coiTectly  refers  the  interval  of  time,  which  was 
said  to  occur  between  these  signals,  not  to  any  astronomical  cause,  but  to 
the  necessary  delay  which  tooK  place  in  the  transmission  of  tium*  He 
condndeiB,  Sed  adcursmn  adtis  hoc  refoie^  dementis  est.  Nam  nt  tanta 
horarum  diflferentia  intersit,  si  moram  omnem  in  speculandis  ac  trans- 
mittcndia  signis  sustuleris,  neccsse  erit  observatores  iUos  ultimos  135 
grodibus,  id  est,  sesqiiidiinidio  hemisphfprio,  a  prirtiis  distare  tiirribus. 
Ilecte  igitur  incredibilcm  Plinii  crcduiitatem  ludibrio  vcrtit  Baylius  iu 
IMctiontrio  100.''  Imain^  L  888. 
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courier  of  the  above-mentioned  Alexander,  went  from  Sicyon 
to  YAis,  a  distance  of  1200  stadia,  in  nine  hours,  while*^  he 
seldom  returned  until  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  although 
the  road  was  down-hill^  The  reason  is,  that,  in  going,  he 
followed  the  course  of  the  sun,  while  on  his  return,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  he  met  the  sun  and  left  it  behind  him. 
For  the  same  rcu.son  it  is,  that  those  w^ho  sail  to  the  west, 
even  on  the  sliortest  day,  compensate  for  the  difficulty  of 
sailing  in  the  night  and  go  farther"',  because  they  sail  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  sun. 

CHAP.  74.  (72.) — EEMAKKS  ON  DIALS,  AS  GONlOlCIfiD  WITH 

THIS  SUBJECT. 

The  same  dial-plates*  cannot  be  used  in  all  places^  the 
aliadow  of  the  sun  being  sensibly  different  at  distances  of 
800,  or  at  most  of  500  staaia\  Hence  the  shadow  of  the  dial- 
pin,  which  is  termed  the  gnomon,  at  noon  and  at  the  summer 
solstice,  in  Egypt,  is  a  litUe  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
gnomon  itself.  At  the  city  of  Borne  it  is  only  ^  less  than 
the  gnomon,  at  Ancona  not.  more  than  less,  while  in 
the  port  of  Italy  which  is  called  Yenetia,  at  the  same  hour, 
the  shadow  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  gnomon*. 

*  Tlie  distance,  as  here  stated,  is  about  150  miles,  which  he  is  said  to 
lave  perforiiied  in  nine  hours,  but  that  the  same  distance,  in  returning, 
•cquired  fiftct^n  hours.  We  have  here,  as  on  the  former  oceasion,  a  not<} 
of  Har<loiuii*B  to  elucidate  the  statement  of  the  author.  On  this  Alex- 
andre observes,  "  Optime ;  sed  in  tarn  parra  looorum  distantia,  Elidis  et 
Sicyonis  horologia  vix  qiunque  unius  liora^  soxaj^esimis  dilforre  poterant ; 
quai*e  eunti  ac  redeunti  ne  discrimen  quideni  quadrantis  horaj  intcrerat. 
Ineptos  igitur  auetores  sequitur  hoc  quoque  loco  Piiiiius."  Lcmaire,  L 
890, 891. 

s  Yincunt  spatia  noctunue  naYigationis."  This  expression  would  ap- 
pear to  imply*  that  the  author  (x>nceived  some  pliysical  difficulty  in  sail- 
m<x  during  the  nighty  and  M>  it  seems  to  be  understood  by  Alexandres 

Tide  not.  in  loco. 

*  **  Vasa  horoscopica."  "  Vasa  horoscopica  appellat  liorologia  in  piano 
descripta,  horuontl  ad  libeUam  respondentia,  vasa  dieuntur,  quod  area 
in  qua  line^e  ducebantur,  labri  interdiun  mstar  et  oonch»  erat,  cujus  in 
mnrgme  dcscribebantur  hora\  1  Toroscopa,  ab  wpa  et  (rroWitf,  hoo  eBt, 
ftb  inspiciendis  hori».''    llardouiri,  in  Lemaire,  i.  391. 

*  These  distances  are  respectively  about  38  and  62  miles. 

<  We  are  not  to  expect  any  great  aocaraoy  in  tlieee  estimates,  and 
Msoordiugly  find,  that  our  author,  when  xerarring  to  the  •n]:gect  in  his 
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CHAP.  75.  (78.) — ^WHSK  AITB  WHEBE  THXBE  ABE  FO 

BUAIK>WS. 

It  is  likewise  said,  that  in  the  town  of  Svene,  which  is 
6000  stadia  south  of  Alexandria^  there  is  no  shadow  at  noon, 
on  the  day  of  ike  solstice;  and  that  a  well,  whicli  was  sunk 
for  the  pfurpose  of  the  experiment,  is  illuminated  hy  the  sun 
in  every  part.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  sun,  in  this  place, 
in  vertical,  and  Onesicritus  informs  us  that  this  is  the  case, 
about  the  same  time,  in  India,  at  the  river  Hypasis'.  It  is 
well  kllo^\^l,  that  at  Berenice,  a  city  of  the  Troglodytre,  and 
4820  stadia  beyond  that  city,  in  the  same  country,  at  the 
town  of  Ptolemais,  which  was  built  on  the  Eed  Sea,  when 
the  elephant  was  ilrst  lunited,  this  same  thing  takes  place 
for  forty-live  days  betbre  tlie  solstice  and  for  an  equal  length 
of  time  after  it, and  that  durino:  these  ninety  days  the  shadows 
are  turned  towards  tlie  south ^.  Again,  at  IVIcroe,  an  island 
in  the  Nile  and  the  mi  tropolis  of  the  ^Etliiopians,  which  is 
5000  stadia'  from  8yene,  tliere  are  no  shadows  at  two  periods 
of  the  }  ear,  viz.  when  the  sun  is  in  the  18th  degree  of  Taurus 
and  in  tlie  14th  of  Leo*.  The  Oretes,  a  people  of  India,  have 
a  mountain  named  Maleus^,  near  which  the  shadows  in  sum- 

6th  book,  ch.  39,  makes  the  plindow  at  Ancona^j^ir  proater  than  the  gnomon, 
while,  in  A fnetia,  wliich  is  more  northerly,  he  says,  aa  in  the  present 
chapter,  that  the  shadow  and  the  gnomon  are  equal  in  length.  See  the 
remarks  of  M.  Alexandre  in  Lemair^  ui  st^pra. 

1  This  would  be  about  625  milea.  Strabo,  ii.  114^  and  Lucan,  ii.  587» 
give  the  same  distanoo,  whicli  is  probably  nearly  oonrect*  Syene  is» 
however,  n  little  to  the  iiortli  of  the  tropic. 

'  This  remark  is  not  correct,  as  no  part  of  this  river  is  between  the 
tropics.   For  an  account  of  Onesicritus  see  Lemaire^  i  208,  204. 

'  **  In  meridiem  umbras  jacL**  M.  Ajasson  translates  this  passage,  "  les 
ombres  tombent  pendant  quatre-vingt-dix  jours  sur  le  point  central  du 
meridien."  ii.  165.  But  1  conceive  that  Holland's  version  is  more  cor- 
rect, "for  90  days'  space  all  the  shadows  are  cast  into  the  south."  i.  36. 

Tlic  remarks  of  M.  Alexandre  are  to  the  same  effect  j  "  ut  bis  solem 

in  senitho  haberet  (Ptokmais),  Maii  mensis  et  August!  initio;  interea 
Tero,  solem  c  septemtrione  haberet."  Lemaixe^  L  898. 

■*  About  025  miles. 

^  These  days  correspond  to  the  8th  of  May  and  the  4th  of  August 

respectively. 

*  Theie  is  considnable  uncertainty  respecting  the  identity  of  this  mouD^ 
tiini  our  autbor  xofiars  to  it  in  a  suosequcnt  part  of  hisworiiyiHiere  it  it 
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"ner  fiJl  towardfl  tlie  Boutli  and  in  winter  towards  the  nortli. 
The  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  are  yisible  there  for  fifteen 
nights  only.  In  India  also,  in  the  celebrated  sea-port  Pa* 
t&\  the  sun  rises  to  the  right  hand  and  the  shaaows  fall 
towards  the  south.  While  Alexander  was  staying  there  it 
was  observed,  that  the  seven  northern  stars  were  seen  onl^ 
during  the  early  part  of  the  night*.  Onesicritus,  one  of  his 
generals,  infon^  us  in  his  work,  that  in  those  plaoea  in  India 
where  there  are  no  shadows,  the  seven  stars  are  not  visible* ; 
these  places,  he  says,  are  called  "  Asda  V  and  the  people  there 
do  not  reckon  the  time  by  hours*. 

OKAP.  76.  (74.) — WHSBE  THIS  TAKES  PLACE  TWICE  IN  THE 
TBAB  ANB  WHBBB  TBM   SHADOWS  7ALIi   IN  OPPOSITE 

DiBsonoirs. 

Eratosthenes  informs  us,  that  in  the  whole  of  Troglod  jtice, 
for  twice  forty-five  days  in  the  year,  the  shadows  &11  in  the 
contrary  direction*. 

OHAP.  77.  (75.)— WHESX  THE  DATS  ABB  THE  LONGEST  AlTD 

WHERE  THE  SHOETEST. 

Hence  it  folloAvs,  that  in  consequeiue  of  the  daylight 
incre^iaiTig  in  vahuus  degrees,  in  Meroe  the  longest  day 

aaidtohein  the countiyof  fihsMonedesuidSiiarit  Ti22.  Seethenoto 

of  Alexandre  in  Tji^maire,  i.  394. 

*  Our  author,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  vi.  23,  describees  tlie 
iRlond  of  Patale  as  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus ;  he  again  refers 
to  it,  xii  25.  His  account  €i  the  position  of  the  sun  does  not^  however, 
apply  to  this  pilaoe. 

*  If  we  may  suppose  tlus  to  have  been  actiially  the  case,  we  might 
calculate  the  time  of  the  year  when  Alegander  Tisited  this  place  and  the 
length  of  his  stay. 

•  We  may  presume,  that  our  autlior  means  to  say  no  more  than  that, 
in  fhoee  places,  they  are  ocoasionaUy  inTisUde ;  literally  the  observation 
would  not  apply  to  any  part  of  India.  *  aaKia^  sliadowless. 

^  If  this  really  were  the  case,  it  oould  have  no  relation  U>  the  aatrono- 
mical  position  of  the  coimtry. 

•  **In  controrium,"  contrary  to  what  takes  place  at  other  times, 
towards  the  south.   This  observation  is  not  apphcable  to  the  whole  of 
this  oountry,  as  itanortiieKn  and  sonthern  parts  oiiFer  fiwm  each  other  by 
seven  or  eight  degrees  of  laiitiida.  For  an  aooount  of  JBratoithenea  lea 

'  LemaiKf  i.  186. 
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consists  of  twelve  sequinoctiiil  hours  and  eight  parts  of  an 
hoiir\  at  Alexandria  of  fourteen  hours,  in  Italy  of  fifteen,  in 
Britain  of  seventeen ;  where  the  degree  of  light,  which  exista 
in  the  night,  very  clearly  proves,  what  the  reason  of  the  thing 
also  obliges  us  to  believe,  that,  during  the  solstitial  period, 
as  the  sun  approaches  to  the  pole  of  the  world,  and  his  orbit 
is  contracted,  the  parts  of  the  earth  that  lie  below  him  have 
a  day  of  six  months  long,  and  a  night  of  equal  length  when 
he  is  removed  to  the  south  pole.  Pytheas,  of  Marseilles-, 
informs  us,  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  island  of  Thule^  which 
is  BIX  days'  sail  from  the  north  of  Britain.  Some  persons 
also  affirm  that  this  is  tlie  case  in  Mona,  which  is  about  200 
miles  from  Camelodunum^  a  town  of  Britain. 

CHAP.  78.  (76.) — OE  THE  FIBBT  DIAL. 

Anaximenes  the  Milesian,  the  disciple  of  Anarimander, 
of  whom  I  havB  spoken  above*,  discovered  the  theory  of 
shadows  and  what  is  called  the  art  of  dialling,  and  he  was 
the  first  who  exhibited  at  LacedsDmon  the  dial  which  they 
call  sdothericon*. 

*  "ITora  duodecim  in  partes,  ut  as  in  totidem  uncias  dividcbatur. 
Octonas  igitur  partes  horse  autiquse,  sive  bessem,  ut  Martianus  vocat, 
nobis  proEe  repraeeiitaiit  honnim  noetntiiim  40  sezagMmuB^  qiias  mi* 

nut  as  Tocamiis."  Alexandre  in  Lemaire,  L  396. 

*  For  a  notice  of  Pythrns  ?pp  Lomnirp,  i.  210.  Tfc  vrns  a  geographer 
and  historian  who  Hvod  in  tlie  time  of  Ptoleuiy  Philadelphus  ;  but  his 
veracity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  highly  estimated  by  his  contem* 
poranes. 

3  The  Thide  of  Pliny  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Shetland 
Isles.  What  is  here  aaaerted  leepecting  the  length  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
its  distance  from  Britain,  would  indeed  apply  much  more  correctly  to 
Iceland  than  to  Shetland  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  tliat  Iceland  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  Our  author  refers  to  the  length  of  the  day  in 
Thnle  in  two  gnbsequcnt  parts  of  his  -work,  hr.  80  and  id.  86. 

*  Supposed  to  be  Oolohester  in  Essex ;  while  the  Monaof  PKny  appeafi 
to  have  hrt^n  Anglesca.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  the  aufchov 
measured  the  distance  of  Mona  from  Cam^dunmn. 

'  Chap.  6  of  this  book. 

*  a  9Ktdy  nmbra,  and  Oripduty  seotor.  It  has  been  asnl^eelfiir  diaenssiQn 

by  the  commentators,  how  far  this  instrument  of  Anaximenes  is  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  a  dial,  whether  it  was  iittended  to  mark  the  hours, 
or  to  serve  for  some  other  astronomical  purpose.  See  Hardouin  in 
Lemaire,  i.  398,  399.  It  has  boon  correctly  remarked  by  Brotier,  that 
we  have  an  accoimt  of  a  much  more  ancient  dial  in  the  End  book  of  KingBi 
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CHAV.  79  (77.) — or  the  hods  in  which  ths  days  abb 

COVPVTBD. 

The  days  have  been  computed  by  different  people  in  dif- 
ibrcnt  Wftjs.  The  Babylonians  reckoned  from  one  sunrise 
to  the  next ;  the  Athenians  from  one  sunset  to  the  next ;  the 
TJmbriaus  from  noon  to  noon ;  the  multitude,  universally, 
from  liffht  to  darkness ;  the  Boman  priests  and  those  who 
presided  over  the  civi]  day,  also  the  ^Igyptians  and  Hippar^ 
chus,  from  midnight  to  midnight'.  It  appears  that  the  in- 
terval from  one  sunrise  to  the  next  is  less  near  the  solstices 
than  near  the  equinoxes,  because  the  position  of  the  zodiac 
is  more  oblique  about  its  middle  part,  and  more  straight 
near  the  solsnoe*. 

OHAP.  80.  (78.)— or  thb  diffsbskcb  ox*  natiokb  as  bb- 

VBHDIKO  OK  THB  KATUBE  OF  THB  WOBLB. 

To  these  circumstances  we  must  add  those  that  are  con- 
nected with  certain  celestial  causes.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  Ethiopians  are  scorched  by  their  yidnity  to  the 
sun's  heat,  and  thev  are  bom,  like  persons  who  hove  been 
burned,  with  tiie  oeord  and  hair  frizzled';  while,  in  the 
opjjjosite  and  frozen  ports  of  the  earth,  there  are  nations  with 
wmte  skins  and  long  light  hair.  The  latter  are  savage 
from  the  indemeney  of  the  climate,  while  the  former  are 
duU  from  its  variableness^.   We  learn,  from  the  form  of  the 

^  A.  Gelliu8|  iii.  3,  informs  us,  that  the  qucsiiou  concerning  the-com- 
nMaoement  of  the  day  iras  one  of  the  topics  diflcnsBed  by  Tano,  in  his 
lKX>k  *'Benim  Humanarum:"  this  work  is  lost.   We  learn  from  the 

notes  of  Hardouin,  Lemaire,  i.  399,  that  there  are  certnin  countrios  in 
which  all  these  various  modes  of  com]iutntion  are  still  practised;  the 
last-mentioned  is  the  one  commonly  cinploycd  in  Europe. 

'  It  has  been  supposed,  that  in  this  passage  the  author  intended  to 
toy  no  more  thm  that  the  nights  are  shorter  at  the  summer  solstice  than 
at  the  other  parts  of  the  year ;  see  Alexandre  m  Lemairc,  i.  399,  400. 
But  to  this,  I  conceive,  it  mny  be  objfetod,  tliat  tin*  -vvord^  "inter  ortiis 
sohs"  can  scarcely  apply  to  t lie  period  while  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon, 
and  that  the  solstices  generally  would  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  equinoxes 
generally.  Also  the  words  ^'obliquior  **  and  xeetior  **  would  appear  to 
nave  some  £u*ther  reference  than  merely  to  the  length  of  time  daring 
which  the  sun  is  above  or  below  the  horizon. 

3  "  Vibrato ;  '*  the  same  term  is  applied  by  Tumus  to  the  hair  of  .^aiieas; 
^n.  xii.  100. 

<  Mobilit&te  hubetes ; "  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  connexion  between 
these  two  cureumitancet. 
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legs,  that  in  the  one,  the  fluids,  like  vapour,  are  forced  into 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  \vhile  in  tlie  other,  beijio;  a 

dTOSs  humour,  it  is  (b'awii  duwnwards  into  the  lower  parts', 
n  the  cold  regions  savage  beasts  are  produced,  and  in  the 
others,  various  forms  of  animals,  and  many  kinds  of  birds*.  ^ 
In  both  situations  the  body  grows  tall,  in  the  one  case  by 
the  force  of  fire,  and  in  the  other  by  the  nutritive  moisture. 

In  the  middle  of  the  earth  there  is  a  salutary  mixture  of 
the  two,  a  tract  fruitful  in  all  things,  the  habits  of  the  hody 
holding  a  mean  between  the  two,  with  a  proper  tempering 
of  colours ;  the  maraiers  of  the  people  are  gentle,  the  intellect 
clear^  the  genius  fertile  and  capable  of  comprehending  every 
part  of  nature.  They  have  formed  empires;  which  has  never 
been  done  by  the  remote  nations ;  yet  these  latter  have  never 
been  subjected  by  the  former,  being  severed  from  them  and 
remaining  solitaiy,  from  the  effect  produced  on  them  by 
their  savage  nature* 

CHAP.  81.  (79.) — or  EAETHQUAKES. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Babylonians,  earthquakes  i 
and  clefts  of  the  earth,  and  occurrences  of  tliis  kind,  are  \ 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  stars,  \ 
especially  of  the  three  to  which  they  ascribe  thunder^ ;  and 
to  be  caused  by  the  stars  moving  with  the  sun,  or  being  in 
conjunction  with  it,  and,  more  particularly,  when  they  are 
in  {he  quartdle  aspect*.   If  we  are  to  credit  the  report,  a 

^  There  is  a  passage  in  Galen,  De  Temperamentis,  iii.  6,  wliioh  mny 
appear  to  sanction  the  opinion  of  our  author ;  Siooos  esse,  quibus  macra 
sunt  crura ;  humidos,  quibus  crassa."  ; 

'  The  btter  part  c^the  remark  ia  oonect,  but  the  number  of  ferodoua  : 
ansmala  is  also  greoter  in  the  warmer  regions ;  there  is,  in  &ct,  a  greater  . 
variety  in  all  the  productions  of  nature  in  the  wanrior  di^stricts  of  tht?  I 
globe,  except  in  those  particular  spots  where  animal  or  vegetable  life  is 
counteracted  by  some  local  circumstances,  as  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  t 
Afiica  hj  the  want  of  water. 

•  "Senans  liquidus ; "  Alexandre  explnins  tliis  expreaaion,  "jndidmn 
eanum,  mens  intelligcndo  apta."    Lemaire,  i.  401. 

•  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mars :  see  the  8th  cliapter  of  tliis  book. 

•  **Vel  qimndo  meant  cum  Sole  in  conjuut  tione  oiun  eo,  vel  quando 
com  eo  conveniimt  in  aspcx^tu,  maxime  Toro  in  quadrate,  qui  fit,  (^uum 
diataot  a  Sole  quarta  mundi  aive  coH  parte."  Hardouin  in  LemaiML  i 
40L 
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most  admirable  and  immortal  spirit,  as  it  were  of  a  divine 
nature,  should  be  ascribed  to  Anaximander  the  Milesian, 
who,  they  say,  warned  the  Lacedaemonians  to  beware  of  their 
city  and  their  houses'.  For  he  predicted  that  an  earthquake 
was  at  hand,  when  both  the  whole  of  their  cit^-  was  destroyed 
and  a  large  portion  of  Mount  Taygetiis,  which  projected  in 
the  form  of  a  ship,  was  broken  off,  and  added  farther  ruin  to 
the  previous  destruction.  Another  prediction  is  ascribed  to 
Pherecydes,  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  and  this  was  divine ; 
by  a  draught  of  water  from  a  well,  he  foresaw  and  predicted 
that  there  would  be  an  earthquake  in  that  place*.  And  if 
these  things  be  true,  how  nearly  do  these  individuals  ap- 
proach to  the  Deity,  even  during  their  lifetime!  But  I 
,  leave  every  one  to  judge  of  these  matters  as  he  pleases.  I 
^certainly  conceive  the  winds  to  be  the  cause  of  earthquakes  ; 
^for  the  earth  never  trembles  except  when  the  sea  is  quite 
calm,  and  when  the  heavens  are  so  trauqiiil  that  tKg_birds 
cannot  maintain  their  flight,  all  tlie  air  which  should  support 
them  being  withdrawn^  C^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^  happen  until  after 
great  winds,  the  gust  being  pent  up,  as  it  were,  in  the 
fissures  and  concealed  hollows.  For  the  trembling  of  the 
earth  resembles  thunder  in  the  clouds ;  nor  does  the  ^wning 
of  the  earth  differ  from  the  burstmg  of  the  lightmng;  the 
endosed  air  struggling  and  atriying  to  eseape^ 

82.  (80.) — 07  CLB7TS  OF  THB  XABTH. 

The  earth  is  shaken  in  various  ways,  and  wonderful  effects 
are  produced^ ;  in  one  place  the  walla  of  cities  being  thrown 

*  "  T't  urbom  et  tectn  cuf todiront."  This  aneodote  is  refi^rred  to  by 
Cicero,  who  employ  s  t  he  words  "  ut  urbcm  ct  tecta  linquerent  ."  Do  Divin. 
i  112.         *  This  anecdote  is  also  referred  to  by  Cicero,  de  Div.  iL 

*  It  has  hem.  observed  tbat  earthquakes,  aa  well  as  oliher  great  con* 
▼iikions  of  nature,  arc  precseded  by  cahns ;  it  lias  also  been  observed 
tbat  birds  and  animals  generally  cxliibit  certain  presentiments  of  the 
event,  by  something  peculiar  in  their  motions  or  proceedings  ;  tliis  cir-  ' 
curastance  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Meteor,  ii.  ^  fyid  by  Seneca,  N^t. 
Qiuest.  vi.  12. 

*  It  ia  aeanxtLy  neoeasiirT  to  remark,  that  tbia  supposed  reaemUsnoe 
or  analogy  is  entirely  without  foundation.   The  pbienomena  of  earth> 

quates  are  described  by  Aristotle,  De  Mundo,  cap.  4,  and  Meteor,  ii. 
7  and  8 ;  also  by  Seneca  in  various  parts  of  the  6th  book  of  his  Qucest.  Nat. 

*  On  this  subject  we  shall  find  much  curious  matter  in  Aristotle'a 
T^tise  de  Mundo,  cap.  4. 
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down,  and  in  olihero  swallowed  up  by  a  deep  deft* ;  eome- 
timeB  gieat  masees  of  earth  are  heaped  up,  and  rivers  forced 
out,  sometiines  even  flame  and  liot  springs',  and  at  others 
the  course  of  rivers  is  turned.  A  terrible  noise  precedes^ 
and  accompanies  the  shock';  sometimes  a  murmurm^,  like 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  or  like  human  voices,  or  the  clashing  of 
arms.  This  depends  on  the  substance  which  receives  the' 
Bound,  and  the  shape  of  the  caverns  or  crevices  through 
which  it  issues ;  it  being  more  shrill  from  a  narrow  opening, 
more  hoarse  from  one  that  is  CQr\'ed,  producing  a  loua  rcver^ 
beration  from  hard  bodies,  a  sound  like  a  boiling  fluid^  from 
moist  substances,  fluctuating  in  stagnant  water,  and  roaring 
when  forced  against  solid  boilies.  There  is,  therefore,  often 
the  sound  without  any  motion.  Nor  is  it  a  simple  motion, 
but  jone  that  is  tremulous  and  vibratory.  The  cleft  some- 
times remains,  displaying  what  it  has  swallowed  up ;  some- 
times concealing  it,  the  mouth  being  closed  and  the  soil 
being  brought  over  it,  so  that  no  ^  estige  is  left ;  the  city 
being,  as  it  were,  devoured,  andthetract  of  country  engulfed. 
IVTaritime  districts  are  more  especially  subject  to  shocks, 
^or  are  mountainous  tracts  exempt  from  them ;  I  have  foimd, 
by  my  inquiries,  that  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  are  fre- 
quently shaken.  The  shocks  happen  more  firequently  in  the 
autumn  and  in  the  spring,  as  is  the  case  also  with  thunder. 
There  are  seldom  shocks  in  Gaul  and  in  Egypt ;  in  tlie  latter 
it  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  summer,  in  the  former,  of 
winter.  They  also  happen  more  frequently  in  the  night  than 
in  the  day.  The  greatest  sliocks  are  in  the  morning  and  the 
evening ;  but  they  often  take  place  at  day-break,  and  somej 
times  at  noon.  They  also  take  place  during  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  moon,  because  at  that  time  storms  are  lulled. 
They  are  most  frequent  when  great  heat  succeeds  to  showers, 
or  showers  succeed  to  great  heat^. 

^  Foineinet  enters  mto  a  long  detail  of  some  of  the  most  remarluble 
^jarthquakea  that  have  occurred,  from  the  age  of  Phny  to  the  period  when 
hd  wrote,  about  fifty  years  ago  ;  i.  249.  2.     ^  ge©  Aristotle,  Meteor.  iL  8. 

'  See  Aristotle,  Meteor,  ii.  8,  and  Seneca,  Is  at-  Qutest.  yi.  13. 

4  <*  Ferrente ;  '*  *'  Freimtum  aqius  ferrentiB  imitaute.*'  Aiaumitte  in 
Lemaire,  i.  404. 

*  The  reader  will  scarcely  require  to  be  informed,  that  many  of  the 
remarks  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter  are  incorrect.  Our  autlior  has 
principally  followed  Aristotle,  whose  treatise  on  meteorology,  although 
abounding  in  curious  dctaiL),  is  perhapsone  of  the  least  correct  of  his  works. 

TOL.  I.  X 
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CHAP.  88.  (81.) — mm  or  Air  APPBOAOsnro  xabtuquakb. 

There  is  no  doiibt  that  earthauakes  are  felt  by  persons  on 
shipboard,  as  they  are  struck  hj  a  sudden  motion  of  the 

waves,  without  these  being  raised  by  any  gust  of  wind. 
And  things  that  are  in  the  vessels  shake  as  they  do  in  houses, 
and  give  notice  by  their  creaking ;  also  the  birds,  wl^en  they 
settle  upon  the  vessels,  are  not  without  their  alarma.  Tlit^re 
is  also  a  sign  in  the  heavens ;  for,  when  a  shock  is  near  at 
hand,  either  in  tlie  daytime  or  a  little  after  sunset,  a  cloud 
;  is  stretched  out  in  the  clear  sky,  like  a  long  thin  line^  The 
'  water  in  wells  is  also  more  turbid  than  usual,  and  it  emits  a 
\  disagreeable  odour^ 

CHAP.  84.  (82.) — ^PBSSXBTATiyES  A0AiytT  VUTUBB 

XABTKQVAKSS* 

These  same  places',  however,  afford  protection,  and  tliis  is 
also  the  case  where  there  is  a  number  of  caverns,  for  they 
give  vent  to  the  confined  vapour,  a  circumstance  which  has 
been  remarked  in  certain  towns,  which  have  been  less  shaken 
where  they  have  been  excavated  by  many  sewers.  And,  in 
the  same  town,  those  parts  that  are  excavated^  are  safer  than 
the  other  parts,  as  is  understood  to  be  the  case  at  Naples  in 
Italy,  the  part  of  it  which  is  solid  bemg  more  liable  to  mjury. 
Arched  buildings  are  also  the  most  safe,  also  the  angles  of 
walls,  the  shocks  countemetine  each  other ;  walls  made  of 
brick  also  suffer  less  6om  the  shocks*.  There  is  also  a  great 

'  This  obMnraftioii  it  taken  from  Aristotle,  Meteor,  ii.  8. 

^  Phfenomena  of  tins  Idiud  httre  been  ftequentlj  notioed,  and  ara  not 
difficult  of  explanation. 

s  "  la  iisdein "  lidem,  inquit|  putei  indusum  terra  spiritum  libero 
mestncuitletites,  terremotittsvertimt."  Alexandra  in  LemslM,  L  400. 

*  '^Qiua  pendent."  M.  Ajaeaon  translates  this  pasaage^  "qui  Mint 
oonune  suspendues."  Hardouin*s  explanation  ia,  '^Struotia  ibnuoe  ca- 
xneris  imposita  fedifioia  intelligit ;  quod  genus  camerarum  spiramenta 
plerumque  hab^  nou  pauca^  quibus  exeat  ad  libertatem  aer."  Jjemaireii 
i.407. 

^  •  Many  of  these  ciFenmateneea  wt»  veferrad  to     Seneca,  Nat.  QaMt. 

tL  80.  On  the  superior  security  of  biiok  buildings,  M.  Alexandre 
remarks,  "  Muri  e  latcribus  facti  difBcihus  quam  cret<"ri  dehiscunt,  unde 
fit  ut  in  urbibufl  muniendis  id  constructionuni  genus  pleruiuque  pnD* 
feratur.  £x  antique  ItalicB  palatiis  templisre  nihil  fere  pneter  immnniai 
laterum  molei  hodie  supereeC 
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diflforaioe  in  the  nature  of  the  motimwS  where  varioiiB  mo- 
tions aze  experiencecL  It  is  the  safest  when  it  idbrates  and 
causes  a  creaking  in  the  building,  and  where  it  swells  and 
rises  upwards,  and  settles  with  an  alternate  motion.  It  is 
also  harmless  when  the  buildings  coming  together  butt 
against  each  other  in  opposite  Erections,  for  the  motions 
counteract  each  other.  A  movement  like  the  rolling  of  waves 
is  dangerous,  or  when  the  motion  is  impelled  in  one  direction. 
The  tremors  cease  when  the  yapour  bursto  out';  but  if 
they  do  not  Boon  cease,  they  oontmue  for  forfy  days ;  gene- 
^YaUj,  indeed,  for  a  longer  time:  aome  have  lasted  even  for 
one  or  two  years. 

€HA9.  85.  (83.) — PRODIGIES  OF  THE  EARTH  WHIGA  HA.YB 

OGCUBAEI)  ONCE  ONLY. 

A  great  prodigv  of  tiifi  ewth,  which  never  buppened  more 
than  once,!  have  round  mentioned  in  thebooks  on;heEtruscan 
ceremonies,  as  havin|f  taken  j^laoe  in  the  district  of  Hutina, 
during  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Martius  and  Sextus  JuHus^ 
Two  mountains  rushed  together,  falling  upon  each  other 
witha  very  loud  crash,  and  then  receding;  while  intheday- 
time  flame  and  smoke  issued  from  them ;  a  great  crowd  of 
Boman  knights,  and  fiimilies  of  people,  and  travellers  on  the 
.^Smilian  way,  being  spectators  of  it.  All  the  fiirm-houaes 
woe  thrown  down  by  the  shock,  and  a  great  number  of. 
animals  that  were  in  them  were  killed;  it  was  in  the  year 
before  the  Social  war ;  and  I  am  in  doubt  whether  this  event 
or  the  civil  commotions  were  more  fiital  to  the  territory  of 
Italy.  The  prodigy  which  happened  in  our  own  age  was  no 
less  wonderful ;  in  the  last  year  of  the  emperor  Nero^  as  I 
have  related  in  my  history  of  his  times*,  when  ceitain  fields 
and  olive  grounds  in  the  district  of  Marrudnum,  belonging 
to  Vectius  Marcellus,  a  Boman  knight,  the  steward  of  skw^ 

>  These  remarks  upon  the  diffiarent  Junds  of  ahocks  ara  piobftUj  takoi 

£rom  Aristotle,  Meteor,  ii.  8. 

'  This  obseryation  ia  aL>o  iii  Aristotle,  iL  8. 

*  In  tlie  Tear  of  tho  city  603 ;  A.O.  90. 
<  In  the  year  of  tho  city  821 ;  a.d.  68. 

*  The  continuation  of' Aufidiiu  BaMui*  hisUny  |  oor  aafhor  nftia 
to  it  in  the  first  book. 
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changed  places  \vith  each  other',  although  the  public  high* 
way  was  iuterposed. 

CHAP.  86.  (84.) — WONDERFUL  CIRCUMSTAKCE8  ATTENDINft 

EARTHQUAKES. 

'  Inundations  of  the  Bea  take  pUce  at  the  same  time  with 
earthquakes' ;  the  w  ater  being  impregnated  with  the  Bame 
8pirit%  and  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  which 
subsides.  The  greatest  earthquake  which  has  occurred  in 
our  memory  was  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius^,  by  which  twelve 
cities  of  Asia  were  laid  prostrate  in  one  night.  They  occurred 
the  most  frequently  during  the  Punic  war,  when  we  had 
accounts  brought  to  Home  of  fifty-seven  earthquakes  in  the 
space  of  a  single  year.  It  waa  during  this  year*  that  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Bomans,  who  were  fighting  at  the 
lake  Thrasimenus,  were  neither  of  them  sensD  k>le  of  a  very- 
great  shock  during  the  battle*.  Nor  is  it  an  evil  merely 
consisting  in  the  danger  which  is  produced  by  the  motion ; 
it  is  an  equal  or  a  greater  evil  when  it  is  considered  as  a 
prodigy^  The  city  of  Bome  never  experienced  a  shock, 
which  was  not  the  forerunner  of  some  great  calamity. 

CHAP.  87.  (85.) — IN  WHAT  PLACES  THE  8XA  HAS  BECBDJSD. 

The  same  cause  produces  an  increase  of  the  land ;  the 
vapour,  when  it  cannot  burst  out  forcibly  lifting  up  the 

'  *  We  liave  no  autlientic  accounts  of  this  mutual  change  of  place  be- 
tween two  jKirtioiu  of  land,  nor  can  we  ocmoeiye  of  any  oauae  oi^Mble  of 
effecting  it.   Our  author  mentiona  tbia  dreumataiioe  again  in  book  xyii 

ch.  38. 

*  See  Aristotle,  Meteor,  ii.  8. 

9  "  Eodem  videlicet  spiritu  iofusi  (maris)  ac  terrss  residentis  sinu 
r^cepti." 

'*  F.c.  770 ;  AB.  17.  We  bore  an  aoooont  of  this  event  in  Strabo, 

xii.  57  ;  in  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  47 ;  and  in  the  UnivenMl  History,  xiv.  129, 
130.  We  are  informed  by  Hardoiiin,  that  coins  are  still  in  exisfertoe 
wliieh  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  on  the 
occasiouy  inscribed  "  civitatibus  Asi^e  restitutis."  Lemaire,  i.  410. 

*  u.c.  637 ;  A.C.  217. 

*  Thia  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  zxii.  and  ttjUonis^  iL  6* 
''  ^7  "  PrtBsogiis,  in^xiit,  quam  ipsa  clade,  aafviorea  sont  tems  morua.*' 
JUezandre  in  Lemaire^  i  410. 
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surfaced  For  the  land  is  not  merely  produced  hj  wliat  is 
brought  down  the  rivers,  as  the  islands  called  Echinades  are 
formed  b^.the  river  Achelous,  aiid  the  greater  part  of  Egypt 
hj  the  Ime,  where,  according  to  Homer,  it  was  a  day  and  a 
night's  journey  from  the  main  land  to  the  island  of  I^haros^^ 
but,  in  some  cases,  by  the  receding  of  the  sea^  as,  according 
to  the  same  author,  was  the  case  with  the  Circaean  isles^. 
The  same  thing  also  happened  in  the  harbour  of  Ambracia, 
for  a  space  of  10,000  paces,  and  was  also  said  to  have  taken 
place  for  5000  at  the  FirsBus  of  Athens^  and  likewise  at 
Ephesus,  where  formerly  the  sea  washed  the  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Diana.  Indeed,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus*,  tli  e 
sea  came  beyond  Memphis,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Ethi- 
opia, and  also  from  the  plains  of  j^  rabia.  The  sea  also  sur- 
rounded Ilium  and  the  whole  of  Teuthrania,  and  covered  the 
plain  through  which  the  Marauder  flows^. 

1 

r 

CHAP.  88.  (86.) — THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  ISLANDS  EISE  UP. 

Jjaod  is  sometimes  fonned  in  a  different  manner,  rising . 
suddfioly  out  of  the  sea»  as  if  nature  was  compensating  the 
earth  for  its  losses^  restoring  in  one  place  what  she  had 
swallowed  up  in  another. 

1  This  phBnomenon  is  distinetib'  refismd  to  hy  BmBot,  Nat.  Qusest.. 
vi.  21.  It  presents  us  with  one  of  those  cases,  where  the  eoientifie  de- 
ductions of  the  modems  haTebeen  anticipated  by  the  speculations  of  tlie 
ancients. 

s  Odysfl.  It.  854-857 ;  tee  also  Arist.  Meteor,  i.  14 ;  Lcu»n,  z.  609^11 ; 
Seneca,  Nat.  Qamt.  vi.  26 ;  irerorlotus,  Li.  4,  5 ;  and  Strabo,  L  59. 
•  These  form,  at  this  day,  the  Mont€  Circello,  wliich,  it  is  remarked,. 

rises  up  like  an  island,  out  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  It  seems,  however, 
difficult  to  conceiye  how  ODj  action  of  the  sea  could  have  formed  these 
marshes. 

4  See StralMV L 58.  «iL5.«#am 

^  The  plain  in  whieh  this  river  flows,  forming  the  windings  from  wliich- 
it  derives  its  name,  appears  to  have  been  originally  aa  inlet  of  the  M% 
which  was  gradually  filled  up  with  alluvial  matter. 

7  paria  secum  faciente  naturo."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  oollo- 
giiial  or  idiomatio  eipreeaion  among  the  Boounui.  See  Havdouin  in 
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OSAP.  89.  (87.) — ^WHA.T  I8L41IB8  HATB  BXSIT  lOXlfXD,  JLBB 

▲T  WHAT  PXBI0D8. 

DeloB  aad  Bhodes^  islands  which  have  now  been  long 
famous,  are  recorded  to  have  risen  up  in  this  way.  More 
lately  there  have  been  some  smaller  islands  formed;  Anapha^ 
which  is  beyond  Melos;  Nea,  between  Lemnos  and  the 
Hellespont ;  Halone,  between  Lebedos  and  Teos ;  Thera^  and 
Therasia,  amone  the  Cyclades,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
135th  Olympiaa*.  And  among  the  same  islands,  130  years 
afterwards,  Hiera,  also  called  Automate^,  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  also  Thia,  at  the  distance  of  two  stadia  from  the 
former,  110  years  afterwards,  in  our  own  times,  when  M, 
Junius  Silaiius  and  L.  Balbus  were  consuls,  on  the  8th  of 
the  ides  of  July^ 

(88.)  Opposite  to  lis,  and  near  to  Italy,  among  the  jEolian 
isles,  an  island  emerged  from  the  sea  ;  and  likewise  one  near 
Crete,  2500  paces  in  extent,  and  with  warm  sprinf^s  in  it; 
another  made  its  appearance  in  the  third  year  of  the  163rd 
Olympiad*,  in  the  Tuscan  gulf,  burning  with  a  violent 
explosion.  There  is  a  tradition  too  that  a  great  number  of 
lishes  were  floating  about  the  spot,  and  that  those  who  em- 
ployed them  for  food  immediately  expired.  It  is  said  that 
the  Pithecusan  isles  rose  up,  in  the  same  way,  in  the  bay 
of  Campania,  and  that,  shortly  afterwards,  the  mountain 
Epopos,  from  which  flame  had  suddenly  burst  forth,  was 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  plain.  In  the  same 
island,  it  is  said,  that  a  town  w  as  sunk  in  the  sea ;  that  in 

1  It  may  be  resnaii»d,  that  the  sooonnts  ni  xnodm  tntTdkra  and 

geologists  tend  to  confirm  the  apinion  Off  the  Tokanio  origin  of  many  of 

the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

2  Brotier  remarks,  tliat,  according  to  the  account  of  Hprodotiis,  this 
island  existed  previous  to  the  date  here  assigned  to  it ;  Leniaire,  i.  412, 
413 :  it  i»  probable,  however,  that  the  same  name  was  applied  to  two 
islands,  one  at  least  of  which  was  of  TohMmio  origin. 

TT.c.  517,  A.c.  237 ;  and  F.c.  647,  A.0. 107 ;  respectivelj. 
^  Ilicra,  Automata;  ab  iepa,  saccr,  et  avrofictrrjy  sponte  nascent 
Respectine:  the  origin  of  these  islands  there  would  appear  to  bo  some 
confusion  in  the  dates,  which  it  is  diMcult  to  reconcile  with  each  other ; 
it  is,  I  oonorire,  impossible  to  dedde  whether  this  depends  upon  an  eitof 
of  our  author  himself,  or  of  his  transcribers. 

*  July  25th,  r.c.  771 ;  A.C.19. 

*  7.0.628}  A.C.  125. 
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consequence  of  another  shock,  a  lake  burst  out,  and  that,  by 
a  third,  Prochytas  was  formed  into  an  island,  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  being  rolled  away  from  it. 

CHAP  90. — ^LAKDS  WHICH  HAT£  BEEK  SEPABAISD  BY 

THE  8EA. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  islands  are  also  formed 
bytluameana.  d^ie  sea  has  torn  SicilTficmn  Italy  \  Cypms 
mm  Bym,  Enboaa  tarn.  Boeotia*,  Atalante  and  IdBcris* 
from  Eubo^  BesbycuB  from  Bitbynia,  and  Leuoosia  from 
the  promontory  of  the  Sirena. 

CHAP.  91.  (89.) — ISLANDS  W  RICK  HAVE  BEEN  UNITED  TO 

THE  MAIN  LAND. 

Again,  uhmds  are  taken  from  the  sea  and  added  to  tbe 
main  land ;  Antiosa*  to  Lesboa,  Zeph3rrium  to  HalicamaasuSy 
.Stliiua  to  Mvndus^  DromiscuB  and  Feme  to  Miletus,  Nar- 
thecusa  to  tbe  oromontory  of  Fartbenium.  Hybanda, 
which  waa  fiurmeny  an  island  of  lonia^  ia  now  200  stadia 
distant  from  the  sea.  Syries  is  now  become  a  part  of 
Ephesus,  and»  mthe  same  neighbourhood,  Deraaidas  and  So« 
phonia  form  part  of  Magnesia ;  while  Epidaurus  and  Oricum 
are  no  longer  islands** 

CHAP.  92.  (90.) — ^LANDS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  TOTALLY 

CHANGED  INTO  SEAS. 

The  sea  has  totally  canned  off  certain  lands,  and  first  of 

*  Sec  Orid,  Metam.  xv.  290,  291 ;  also  Seneca,  Nat.  Qufpst.  yi.  29. 

*  This  event  is  mentioned  by  Thueydides,  lib.  3,  Smith's  IVans.  L  293  j 
and  by  Diodorus,  xii.  7,  Booth's  Traus.  p.  287,  as  the  consequenoe  of  an 
eaitbquaike;  bat  <^  Mpamti<m  was  fi^mi  Lociri^  See 
the  remarks  <Kf  Hardoum  in  Lemaire,  i.  415. 

*  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  to  what  island  our  MsQlor  l^pplied  this 
name ;  see  the* remarks  of  Alexandre  in  Lemaire* 

<  See  Ovid,  Metam.  iv.  287. 

*  It  it  not  improbable,  from  the  situation  and  geological  structure  ot 
the  places  here  enumerated,  that  many  of  dumges  mentioned  above 
ray  haye  actoaUy  oooaiied*  but  tiMsearo  lew  ai  them  of  which  we  haTO 
•ay  direct  evidenee. 
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iiQ,if  we  are  to  believe  Flato\  for  an  immense  apace  wh^re 
the  AtUmtic  ocean  ia  now  extended.  More  lately  we  aee 
what  haa  been  produced  by  our  inland  aea ;  Acarnania  baa 
been  overwhelmed  bj  the  Ambracian  gul^  Adiaia  by  the 
Corinthian,  Europe  and  Aaia  by  the  Fropontia  and  Foetus. 
And  besides  these,  the  sea  has  rent  asunder  Leucaa^  Antir- 
rhium,  the  Hell^pont,  and  the  two  Bosphori*. 

CHAP*  98.  (91.) — CLAUDS  WHIOH  HATB  BSIV 
SWALLOWED  TTP. 

And  not  to  speak  of  bays  and  gulfs,  the  earth  feeds  on 
itself ;  it  has  devoured  the  very  high  mountain  of  Oybotus, 
with  the  town  of  Curites ;  also  Sipylus  in  Magnesia',  and 
foriherly,  in  the  same  place,  a  very  celebrated  city,  which 
was  called  Tantalis ;  also  the  land  belonging  to  the  cities 
Galanis  and  Gamales  in  Phoenicia,  together  with  the  cities 
themselves ;  also  Phegium,  the  most  lofty  ridge  in  ^thiopia^, 
Nor  are  the  shores  of  the  sea  more  to  be  depended  upon. 

CHAP.  94.  (92.) — OITXBS  WHIOH  HATB  BBBB  ABSOBBBD  BT 

THB  8KA. 

The  sea  near  the  Palus  Maeotis  has  carried  away  Pyrrha 
and  Antissa,  also  Elice  and  Bura*  in  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 
traces  of  which  places  are  visible  in  the  ocean,   ^xom  the 

*  This  celebrated  narrative  oi^Plato  ia  contained  in  his  Timseus,  Op.  ix. 
p.  296,  297 ;  it  mav  be  presumed  that  it  was  not  altogether  a  fiction  on 
the  pari  of  tlia  anthor,  but  it  is,  at  thia  time,  impossible  to  determine 
what  part  of  it  waa  derived  firom  ancient  traditions  and  what  from  the 
fertile  stores  of  his  own  imagination.  It  is  referred  to  by  Tarioiis  ancient 
writers,  among  others  bj  8trabo.  See  also  the  remarks  of  lirotier  in 
Lemaire,  L  416,  417. 

*  Maaofj  of  ihete  changes  on  ilie  snr&oe  of  Hie  globe,  and  others  men- 
tioned by  our  author  in  this  part  of  his  work,  are  alluded  to  hf  Ond,  in 
his  beautiful  abstract  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  ISCetam.  XT«  passim, 

*  See  Aristotle,  Met4X)r.  ii.  8,  and  Strabo,  i.  For  someaccoimt  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  this  chapter  the  reader  may  consult  the  notes  of 
Hardouin  in  loco. 

4  Pdnsinet,  aa  I  eonoeife  eomedy,  makes  the  following  danie  thi 
oommenoement  of  the  nSKt  chapter. 

<  See  Orid,  Metam.  XT.  2d8-295|  also  the  lemarks  of  Hardonm  in 
Lemaire,  L  4X8. 
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island  Cea  it  has  seized  on  .30,000  paces,  which  were  sud- 
denly torn  off,  with  many  persons  on  them.  In  ISicily  ako 
the  half  of  the  city  of  Tyndaris,  and  all  the  ])art  of  Italy 
which  is  wanting* ;  in  like  manner  it  taiTied  oil  Lieuaina  in 
Boeotia-. 


CHAP.  95.  (93.) — or  tents'  or  the  eabth. 

But  let  QB  say  no  more  of  eaarthquaket  and  of  wluttorer 
may  be  regarded  aa  tbe  sepulchres  of  cities^ ;  let  us  rather 
apeak  of  the  wonders  of  the  earth  than  of  the  crimes  <^ 
nature.  But,  by  Hercules !  the  history  of  the  heavens  them- 
aelyes  wonld  not  be  more  difficult  to  relate : — the  abundanoo 
of  metals,  so  yarioua,  so  nch,  so  prolific,  rising  up*  during  so 
many  ages ;  when,  throughout  all  the  worm,  so  much  is* 
every  day,  destroyed  by  fire,  by  waste,  by  shipwreck,  bj 
wars,  and  by  firauds ;  and  while  so  much  is  consumed  by 
loxury  and  by  such  a  number  of  people : — the  figures  oi: 
gems,  so  multiplied  in  their  forms ;  the  yariously-coloured 
spots  on  certain  stones,  and  the  w  hiteness  of  others,  excluding 
everything  except  light : — the  virtues  of  medicinal  springs, 
and  the  perpetual  fim  bursting  out  in  so  many  pla^s,  tor 
80  many  ogea: — ^the  exhalation  of  deadly  vapours,  either 
^emitted  from  caverns',  or  from  certain  unhealthy  districts ; 
(  some  of  them  fatal  to  birds  alone,  as  at  Soracte,  a  district  X 
hear  the  city'^  others  to  all  animals,  except  to  man^  while  / 


1  "  SpatiuTTi  mkliigit,  frctumve,  quo  Siciiia  nunc  ab  Italia  diApesoitur." 
Hardouin  in  Lemaire,  L  419. 
'  See  Strabo,  ix. 

*  *«fitoizM^  4  '^Boite  Qriifaim.*' 

^  "  Gniboriont,*'  as  M«  Alesandre  frp]|fi»«f  it,  ^'renawMui**  Xieniatre^ 

k  420. 

*  "  Scrobibus "  aut  quum  terra  fossia  excavatur,  ut  in  Fomptina 
palude,  aut  per  naturales  hiatus."  Alexandre  in  Lemaire,  i.  420. 

'  This  eiroaiiigtainoeis  mentumed  by  Seneca,  Nat.  Quoat  vi  28^  as  oo« 
eurriiig"  phiribus  Italicelocis;**  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the frrhailations  from 
volcanos  being  raised  up  into  the  atmosphere.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  is,  at  present,  any  cavern  in  Mount  Soracte  wliich  emits  mephitic 
vapours.  But  the  circumstance  of  Soracte  being  regarded  sacred  to 
Apollo,  as  we  learn  from  our  author,  vii.  2,  and  from  Virgil,  JEn.  xi.  785,' 
may  lead  us  to  oonjaotiife  that  something  of  the  kind  majfimnerly  havo 
existed  there. 

*  The  aathor  may  probably  xe£er  to  tbe  weU-known  Giotto  CSsnej 
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othen  are  so  to  mm  also,  as  in  the  country  of  Sinnena  and 
Puteoli.  They  are  genmUv  called  vents,  and,  by  some 
persons,  Charon's  sewerSy  Jrouk  their  exhaling  a  deadly 
vapour.  Also  at  Amsanctiini,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Hirpiniy 
at  the  temple  of  Mephitis^  there  is  a  place  which  kills  all 
those  who  enter  it.  And  the  same  takes  place  at  Hierapolis  in 
Asia^  where  no  one  can  enter  with  safety,  except  the  priest 
of  the  great  Mother  of  the  Gk>ds.  In  other  places  there  are 
])roplietic  caves,  where  those  who  are  intoxicated  with  the 
vapour  which  rises  from  them  predict  Aiture  events',  as  at 
the  most  noble  of  all  oracles,  Delphi.  In  which  cases,  what 
mortal  is  there  who  can  assign  any  other  cause,  than  the 
divine  power  of  nature,  which  is  everywhere  diffused,  and 
thus  bursts  forth  in  various  places  P 

CHAP.  96.  (94.) — OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  WHICH  ABE  ALWAYS 
SHAIOKO,  A.KD  OF  FLOATING  ISLANDS. 

There  are  certain  lands  which  shake  wlien  any  one  passes 
over  them^ ;  as  in  the  territory  of  the  Ghibii,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Borne,  there  are  about  200  acres  which  shake  when 
cavalry  passes  over  it :  the  same  thing  takes  place  at  Beate. 

(96.)  There  are  certain  islands  which  are  always  floating  *, 
as  in  the  territory  of  the  Caecubum*,  and  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  Eeate,  of  Mutina,  and  of  Statonia.  In  the  lake  of 
Vodimonis  and  the  waters  of  CutiliaB  there  is  a  dark  wood, 
which  is  never  seen  in  the  same  place  for  a  day  and  a  night 
together.   In  Lydia,  the  islands  named  Cahuninie  are  not 

wliflN^  in  cotuequenoe  of  m  etratom  of  oariKnio  add  gas,  which  occupies 
tbe  lower  part  of  the  care  only,  dogs  and  other  annnalii,  idioae  mouths 

are  near  the  ground,  are  instantlj  suffocated. 

>  Celebrated  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Virgil,  iEn.TiL  563  et  ttq^  at 
the  "  Bcevi  spiracula  Ditis." 

'  Apuleius  gives  us  an  account  of  this  place  from  his  own  obserTation  ; 
Do  Mimdo,  §729.  See  also  Strahos  lii 

3  See  Aristotle^  Be  Mundo,  ca{i.  It. 

*  "Ad  ingrossum  ambulant ium,  ct  cquorwm  cur»iis,  temp  qnoque  tr^ 
mere  sentiuntur  in  Brabant  iiio  ngro,  qua?  Bclgii  pars,  et  circa  & 
Audoniari  fanum."    Hardouin  in  Lemaire,  L  421,  422. 

*  Sec  Seneca,  Nat.  Qiuest.  iiL  25. 

'  *  Maitialspeakaof  tiientanliynatinwof  theO^ 
Moet  of  the  phices  mentioned  in  this  chiq^  tsn  lUnstcited  by  ths 
ismsrln  of  Hvdonmi  Leinain^  L  422^  42S, 
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only  driven  about  bj  the  wind,  but  may  be  even  pushed  at 
pleaeure  from  place  to  place,  by  poles :  many  citizens  saved 
themselves  by  this  means  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  There  are 
some  small  islands  in  the  Njmphieas,  caUed  the  DancersS 
because,  when  choruses  are  sung,  they  are  moved  by  the 
motions  of  those  who  beat  time.  In  the  gieat  Italian  lake  of 
Tarquinii,  there  are  two  islands  with  groves  on  them,  which 
are  ariven  about  by  the  wind,  so  as  at  one  time  to  exhibit 
the  figure  of  a  trianele  and  at  another  of  a  cirde ;  but  they 
never  form  a  square  . 

CHAP.  97.  (96.) — PLACES  IK  WHICH  IT  NEVER  EAIKS. 

There  is  at  Paphos  a  celebrated  temple  of  Yenus,  in  a 
certain  court  of  which  it  never  rains ;  also  at  Nea,  a  town 
of  TroaSy  in  the  spot  which  surrounds  the  statue  of  Minerva : 
in  this  place  also  the  remains  of  a^nimAla  that  are  sacrificed 
never  putrefy'. 

CHAP.  98. — THE  WOXDERS  OP  VABTOTJS  COUi^iJilES 
COLLECTED  TOttETHEE. 

Near  Harpasa,  a  town  of  Asia,  there  stands  a  terrific  rock, 
which  may  be  moved  by  a  single  finger ;  but  if  it  be  pushed 
by  the  force  of  the  whole  body,  it  resists^.  In  the  Tauric 
peninsula^  in  the  state  of  the  Parasiniy  there  is  a  kind  of 

^  "  Saltoaras.**  In  loine  of  the  MSS.  the  team  here  employed  is 
Saliares,  or  Saltarcs ;  Imt  in  aU.  the  editums  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of 

Oons'ulting,  it  is  Saltuare?', 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  these  accounts  of  floating  islands, 
although,  as  we  may  presume,  mucli  exaggerated.  There  are  frequeutiy 
amaU  porfciona  of  land  detached  from  the  edgea  of  lakea,  by  floods  or 
npid  cmrents,  held  together  and  rendered  buoyant  by  a  maas  of  roofca 
and  vegetable  mnttcr.  In  the  lake  of  Keswick,  in  the  coimty  of  C\im- 
berland,  there  are  two  fimall  floating  islands,  of  a  few  yards  in  circum- 
ference, which  are  moved  about  by  the  wind  or  by  currents ;  they  appear 
to  consist,  principally,  of  a  maas  of  vegetable  Ebres. 

*  It  has  been  observed,  that  there  are  eertain  places  where  bodies 
TCmain  for  a  long  time  -without  undergoing  decomposition  ;  it  depends 
principally  upon  a  dry  and  cool  condition  of  the  air,  such  as  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  vaults  and  natural  caverns.  See  the  remarks  of 
Alexandre  in  Lomaire,  L  424. 

*  We  mar  oonoeive  of  a  largemaas  of  rock  bdng  so  balanced  npon  the 
fine  point  o^"  another  rock,  as  to  be  moved  by  the  slightest  tonen  $  but, 
thai  if  it  be  rushed  witii  any  force,  it  msj  be*  thxown  upon  a  plane  sur> 
Cms^  and  inli  then  remain  inunovaUe. 
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earth  which  cures  all  wounds'.  About  A  sacs,  in  Troas,  a 
Btone  is  found,  by  which  all  bodies  are  conisumed ;  it  is  called 
Sarcophagus^.  There  are  two  mountains  near  the  river 
Indus ;  the  nature  of  one  is  to  attract  iron,  of  the  other  to 
repel  it :  hence,  if  there  be  nails  in  the  shoes,  the  feet  cannot 
be  drawn  off  the  one,  or  set  down  on  the  other*.  It  has 
been  noticed,  that  at  Locris  and  Crotona,  there  has  never 
been  a  pestilence,  nor  have  they  ever  suffered  from  an  earth- 
quake ;  in  Lycia  there  are  always  forty  calm  days  before  an 
earthquake.  In  the  territory  of  Argyripa  the  com  which  is 
Bowii  never  spriiif^s  up.  At  the  altars  of  Mucins,  in  the 
country  of  the  Veii,  and  about  Tusculum,  and  in  the  Cmi- 
tnerian  Forest,  there  are  places  in  which  things  that  are 

Eushed  into  the  ground  cannot  be  pulled  out  again.  The 
ay  which  is  grown  in  Crustuminium  is  noxious  on  tlie  spot, 
•but  elsewhere  it  is  wholesome^. 

CHAP.  99.  (97.) — COKCBBKIKe  THB  0AV8B  07  THE  ILOmSG 

AJXJ}  XBBUra  07  THS  dBA. 

Mucb:  has  been  nid  about  the  nature  of  waters;  but  the 
most  wonderful  dreumstanee  is  the  alternate  flowing  and 
•ebbing  of  the  tides,  which  exists,  indeed,  under  various  tbrms, 
but  is  caused  by  the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  tide  flows 
twice  and  ebbs  twice  between  each  two  risings  of  the  moon, 

*  Perliaps  the  author  may  refer  to  some  kind  of  earth,  possessed  of 
ftbsoflMiit  or  astringent  properties,  like  tfae.Tentt  Sigillata  or  Anuenian 
Bold  of  the  old  Fhiurmacopoeias. 

.  *  A  crapJ!,  caro,  and  (/jtiyiu,  t'do  We  may  conceive  this  stone  to  have 
contained  a  portion  of  an  acrid  ingredient,  perhaps  of  an  alkaline  nature, 
nirhich,  in  some  degree,  might  produce  the  efiect  here  described.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  material  of  which  the  stone  coffins  are  composed,  to 
•wfaien  this  name  has  "been  applied,  the  workaumakip  of  which  is  bo  much 
■an  object  of  admiration,  ore  anjr  of  them  possessed  of  this  property. 

*  Alexandre  remarks  on  this  statement,  "Montes  ist»  videntur  ori- 
ginem  dedisse  fab\ikc  qiue  in  Arabicis  Noctibus  legitur Lemaire, 
i.  425.  l?"ouche,  indeed,  observes,  that  tlicre  are  mountains  composed 
principally  of  natund  loadstone,  which  mi^t  sensibly  attract  a  shoe 
containing  iron  noils.  Aja^son,  iL  S86.  But  I  conceive  that  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  magnetic  iron  pyrites  having  ever  been 
found  in  sufTicient  quantity  to  produce  any  sensible  effect  of  the  kind 
here  described. 

*  We  may  remark  generally,  that  of  the  "  miracula"  related  in  this 
•chapter,  the  greatest  part  are  sntii  ?ly  without  foundatioii,  and  the  ra> 
mamdBr  muoh  exaggerated. 
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alwa3r8  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  First,  the  moon 
nsiiig  w  ith  the  stars'  swells  out  the  tide,  and  after  some  time, 
having  gained  the  summit  of  tiie  heavens,  she  declines  from 
the  meridian  and  sets,  and  the  tide  subsid^i.  Again,  after  she 
has  set,  and  moves  in  the  heavens  under  the  earth,  as  she 
approaches  the  meridian  on  the  opposite  side,  the  tide  flows 
in ;  after  which  it  recedes  until  she  again  rises  to  us.  But 
the  tide  of  the  next  day  is  never  at  the  same  time  with  that  of 
the  preceding ;  as  if  tne  planet  was  in  attendance^  greedily 
drinldDg  up  the  sea,  and  continualllv  rising  in  a  diffierent  place 
from  wmit  she  did  the  day  before.  The  intervals  are,  however^ 
equal,  hems  always  of  six  hours ;  not  indeed  in  respect  of  any 
particular  day  or  night  or  placed  but  equinoctial  nours,  and 
therefore  they  are  unequal  as  estimated  by  the  length  of  com^^ 
mon  hours,  smce  a  greater  number  of  them^  fiJl  on  some  cer- 
tain days  or  nights,  and  thci^  are  never  equal  everywhere 
except  at  the  eq^uinox.  This  is  a  great,  most  dear,  and  eveii 
divine  proof  of  the  didlness  of  those,  who  demy  that  the  stars 
go  below  the  earfch  and  rise  up  again,  and  that  nature  pre- 
sents the  same  fiu»  in  the  same  states  of  their  risinf^  and 
setting' ;  for  the  course  of  the  stars  is  equally  obvious  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  producing  the  same  effect  as  when 
it  is  manifest  to  the  sight. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  tides,  depending  on  the  moon, 
df  a  complicated  nature,  and,  first,  as  to  the  period  of  seven 
days.  For  the  tides  are  of  moderate  height  from  the  new* 
moon  to  the  first  quarter ;  from  this  time  they  increase,  and 
ore  the  highest  at  the  fdll:  they  then  decrease.  On  the 
seventh  day  they  are  equal  to  what  they  were  at  the  first 

1  "  Mundo  the  heavens  or  visible  firmament,  to  which  the  stan  and 
planets  appear  to  be  connected,  so  as  to  be  moved  along  with  it. 

'  "  Ancilianto ;  "  **Creda8  auciilari  aidiuj,  et  indul^ere  man,  ut  non  ab 
eadsm  pwte,  qua  pridie,  pactum  er  ooeano*  haniuit.''  Haardouin-m 

Le>nuire,  i.  427. 

3  Kot  depending  on  the  time  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  or 
the  hititude  of  the  place,  but  determinate  portions  of  the  diurnal  period 

*  By  a  conj(x?tural  yariation  of  a  letter,  viz.  by  substituting  "  eos  "  foi 
**  eas,"  Dalechanip  has,  aah^  oonoeives,  rendered  this  passage  more  clear; 
the  aLteradon  la  adopted  hy  Lemaire. 

*  iisdem  ortus  ocoasusque  operibus;"  **Kodem  modo  utrinque 
oricntibus  occidoitibttiqiia  nderibus^"  aa.  interpveted  Alasandva  m 
Lemaire,  L  4£&  '  .  -  . 
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quarter,  and  tliey  again  increase  Iroin  the  time  that  she  is  at 
first  quarter  on  the  other  side.  At  her  conjunction  with 
the  sun  they  are  equally  high  as  at  the  full.  When  the 
moon  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  recedes  further 
from  the  eartli,  the  tides  are  lower  than  when,  going  towards 
the  south,  she  exercises  her  influence  at  a  less  distanced 
After  an  interval  of  eight  years,  and  the  luindredth  revolu* 
tion  of  the  moon,  the  periods  and  the  heights  of  the  tides 
return  into  the  same  order  as  at  first,  this  planet  always 
acting  upon  them;  and  all  these  effects  are  liiiewise  in- 
creased by  the  annual  changes  of  the  sun^,  the  tides  rising 
up  higher  at  the  equinoxes,  and  more  so  at  the  autumnal 
than  at  the  vernal ;  while  they  are  low^r'  about  the  w  inter 
solstice,  and  still  more  so  at  the  summer  solstice ;  not 
indeed  precisely'  at  the  points  of  time  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, tut  a  lew  days  after* ;  for  example,  not  exactly  at 
the  full  nor  at  the  new  moon,  but  after  them ;  and  not 
immediately  when  the  moon  becomes  visible  or  invisible,  or 
has  ad\  anced  to  the  middle  of  her  course,  but  generally 
about  two  hours  later  than  the  equinoctial  hours* ;  the  efl'ect 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  heavens  being  felt  after  a  short 
interval ;  as  we  observe  with  respect  to  lightning,  thunder, 
and  thunderbolts. 

But  the  tides  of  the  ocean  cover  greater  spaces  and  produce 
greater  inundations  than  the  tides  of  the  other  seas  ;  whether 
it  be  that  the  whole  of  the  universe  taken  together  is  more 
full  of  lite  than  its  individual  parts,  or  that  the  large  open 
space  feels  more  sensibly  the  power  of  the  planet,  as  it  moves 
freely  about,  than  when  restrained  within  narrow  bounds. 

*  It  is  scarcely  neces&ary  to  remark,  that  both  the  alleged  fact  and  the 
■upposed  cause  are  incorroct.  Aiid  this  is  the  case  with  what  our  author 
wys  in  fba  neit  aoalenoe,  respectiiig  the  period  of  eight  yean,  and  the 
hundred  ref^tuHoOB  of  the  moon. 

*  "  Solis  annuls  causis."  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  revo- 
lution of  the  sun,  acting  as  causes  of  the  period  and  heighl  of  the  tides, 
in  addition  to  the  elfect  of  the  moon. 

s  "luanes;"  Depressiores  ac  minus  tumentes."  Hardouin  in  Le- 
nuiire,  L  489. 

*  Accordmg  to  the  remark  of  Alexandre,  **  XTno  die  el  dimidio  altera^' 

36  circiter  horis,  in  Gbllia."    Lemaire,  i.  429. 

*  Alexandre  remarks  on  this  passage,  "  Vanat  pro  locis  hoc  intervall'im 
ft  nullo  &re  tompoha  momemto  ad  undecim  horas  et  amplius Lemaire^ 
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On  which  a<?count  neither  lakes  nor  rivers  are  moved  in  the 
same  manner.  Pytheas^  of  Massilia  informs  us,  that  in 
Britain  the  tide  rises  80  cubits^.  Inhmd  seas  are  enclosed 
as  in  a  harbour,  but,  in  some  parts  of  them,  there  is  a  more 
firee  space  which  obeys  the  iuHuence^.  Among  many  other 
examples,  the  force  of  the  tide  will  carry  us  in  three  days 
from  Italy  to  Utica,  when  the  sea  is  tranquil  and  there  is  no 
impulse  from  the  sails^  But  these  motions  are  more  felt 
about  the  shores  than  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  seas,  as  in  the 
body  the  extremities  of  the  veins  leel  the  pulse,  which  is  tne 
vital  spirit,  more  than  the  other  parts*.  And  in  most  estu- 
aries, on  account  of  the  unequal  rising  of  the  stars  in  each 
tract,  the  tides  differ  from  each  other,  but  this  respects  the 
period,  not  the  nature  of  them ;  as  is  the  case  in  the  Syrtes. 

CHAP.  100. — WHERE  THE  TIDES  EISE  AND  TALL  JJS  AIT 

UNUSUAL  MANNEB. 

There  are,  However,  Bome  tides  wluch  are  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  as  in  the  Tauromenian  Euripus*,  where  the  ebb  and 
flow  ig  more  frequent  than  in  other  filfioeB,  and  in  Euboea^ 
where  it  takes  place  aeiren  times  durins  the  day  and  the 

night.  The  tides  intermit  three  times  during  each  month, 
bein^  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  day  of  the  moon^.  At  Qades, 
whicSi  is  very  near  the  temple  of  Hercules,  there  is  a  spring 

*  Our  author  haa  already  referred  to  Pjtheae,  in  the  77th  chapter  of 
fSm  book. 

^  It  is  tesrcely  neoesiaiy  to  remark,  that  tlie  ipaoe  here  mentioned, 

which  is  nearly  120  feet,  is  far  greater  than  the  actnal  fiiot. 

*  "Ditioni  paret;"  "Lun»  eoliflque  effioientuB,  qiuD  det  Mtum." 
Hardoiiin  in  Leraaire,  i.  430. 

*  The  eifect  here  described  could  not  have  depended  upon  the  tides, 
but  upon  gome  eurrant,  either  aflfooting  the  wbne  of  the  Meditenanean, 
or  certain  parts  of  it.  See  the  remarks  <tf  Hiardouin  inLemaire. 

*  Phny  naturally  adopted  the  erroneous  opinions  respecting  the  state 
of  the  blood-yossels,  and  the  cause  of  the  pulse^  which  ware  uniTersal^ 
maintained  by  the  ancients. 

^  The  name  of  Euripus  is  seneraliy  appUed  to  the  strait  between 
SflBOtia  and  Euboea,  but  our  auuun*  hera  extends  it  to  that  between  Italy 
and  Sicily.  A  peculiarity  in  the  tide  of  this  stnit  is  raftned  io  kj 
Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  24. 

'  "*^stu8  idem  triduo  in  mense  consistit."  "  Consistentia,  sive  medio- 
critas  a^uarum  non  solum  septima  die  sentitur,  sed  et  octava,  ao  nona 
dus^'  as  Haidoum  explains  this  passage,  Lemaire,  i.  43L 
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enclosed  like  a  well,  which  sofmetimes  liteB  and  fidk  with  the 
ocean,  and,  at  other  times,  in  both  respects  contrary  to  it. 
In  the  some  place  there  is  another  well,  which  always  agrees 
with  the  ocean.  On  the  shores  of  the  Bsetis  \  there  is  a  town 
where  the  wells  become  lower  when  the  tide  rises,  and  fill 
again  when  it  ebbs ;  while  at  other  times  they  remain  sta* 
tionary.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  one  well  in  the  town  of 
Hispalis^  while  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  other  wells. 
The  Euxine  always  flows  into  the  Fropontis,  the  water 
never  flowing  back  into  the  Euzine'. 

CHAP.  101.  (98.)— wovnxBs  ov  thb  sxi.. 

All  seas  are  purified  at  the  full  moon^ ;  some  also  at  stated 
periods.  At  Messina  and  Myla?  a  refuse  matter,  like  dung*, 
IS  cast  up  on  the  shore,  whence  originated  the  story  of  the 
oxen  of  the  8un  having  had  their  stable  at  that  place.  To 
what  has  been  said  above  (not  to  omit  anything  with  Avhieh 
I  am  acquainted)  Aristotle  adds,  that  no  animal  dies  except 
when  the  tide  is  ebbing.  The  observation  has  been  often 
made  on  the  ocean  of  Qaul ;  but  iL  iaxa  only  been  found  true 
with  respect  to  man^. 

CHAP.  102.  (99.) — THE  POWER  OF  THE  GYBE  THE 

LA^D  AND  THE  S£A. 

Hence  we  may  certainly  conjecture,  that  the  moon  is  not 

^  Now  called  the  Guadalquivir.  2  xhe  modem  Seville. 

5  This  circumstance  is  noticed  by  most  of  the  ancients,  as  by  Aristotle, 
Meteor,  ii.  1 ;  by  Seneca,  Kat.  QuaDst.  iv.  2  j  and  by  Strabo.  It  has, 
however,  no  relation  to  the  tide,  but  depends  upon  the  ^uantitr  of  water 
tnntmHled  into  the  Buzhie  by  tbe  numenms  la^ge  men  that  empty 
themselves  into  it. 

*  Tt  hii8  beou  sugjjefted,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  greater  height 
of  the  tides  at  this  period  will  cause  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  to  be 
cast  on  shore.  This  circumstance  is  referred  to  by  Seneca,  Aat.  Quaest. 
iii.  26 ;  and  by  Stnbo. 

*  AlesBndie  obeems  on  this  mippoeed  het^  "  Alganun  moUes  <jputd&m 
species  intelligends  sunt,  <pm  conTohitB  et  mftwidft  in  Uttua  qieiunlur." 
Lemaire,  L  432. 

*  It  may  cause  some  surprise  to  find  tliat  such  an  opinion  has  been 
entertained  even  in  modern  times;  but  more  correct  observation  liaa 
shown  it  to  be  iritbont  foundation.  Lemaire. 
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unjuBtly  regarded  as  the  star  of  our  life*.  This  it  is  that 
replenishes  the  earth^ ;  when  she  approaches  it,  she  fills  all 
])odies,  while,  when  she  recedes,  she  empties  them.  Erom 
this  cause  it  is  that  shell-fish  grow  with  her  increase^  and 
that  those  animals  which  are  without  blood  more  particularly 
experience  her  infiuence ;  also,  that  the  blood  of  man  ia 
increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  to  tlie  quantity  of  her 
light ;  also  that  the  leaves  and  vegetables  generally,  as  I  shall 
describe  in  the  proper  place feel  her  iu^ueuce,  her  power 
penetrating  all  things. 

CHAP.  103.  (100.) — THB  POWSB  07  THE  BVJS, 

SluidB  are  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  we  have 
therefore  regarded  it  as  a  maacnline  atary  burning  up  and 
abflorbing  ererythiDg** 

CHAP.  104. — ^WHT  THE  SEA  IS  SALT. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  widely-diffused  sea  is  impregnated 
with  the  flavour  of  salt,  in  consequence  of  what  is  sweet  and 
mild  being  evaporated  from  it,  which  the  force  of  hre  easily 
accomplishes ;  while  all  the  more  acrid  and  thick  matter  is 
left  behind ;  on  which  account  the  water  of  the  sea  is  less 
salt  at  some  depth  than  at  the  surface.  And  this  is  a  more 
true  cause  of  the  acrid  flavour,  than  that  the  sea  is  the  con- 
tinued perspiration  of  the  land^,  or  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  drjr  vapour  is  mixed  with  it,  or  that  the  nature  of  the 
earth  IS  such  that  it  impregnates  the  waters,  and,  as  it  were, 

*  *'  Spirit  lis  sidua ;"  "  Q  uod  ritalem  humorem  ac  spiritus  in  corpo- 
ribuB  rebusque  omnibus  varie  temperet."    Hardouiu  in  Lemaire,  i.  433. 

^    Terras  saturet;"  as  Alexandre  interprets  it,  "suoco  impleat;** 

s  This  circmnBtanoe  ig  alluded  to  by  CSoerD,  De  Dhin.  ii  83,  and  by 

Horace,  Sat.  ii.  4,  30.  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  opinion  so 
totally  unfounded,  and  so  eaaj  to  refute,  should  have  obtain^  genearal 
credence.  Lib.  xviii.  chaji.  75. 

^  Anstotlo,  Meteor,  ii.  1,  remarks,  that  as  the  sun  is  continually  eva- 
{knating  the  water  of  ^e  sea,  it  must  eventually  be  entirely  dried  up. 
But  we  have  veasoa  to  believe,  that  all  the  water  which  is  evaporated  by 
the  solar  heat,  or  any  other  natural  prooees,  is  agpun  deposited  in  the  form 
of  rain  or  dew. 

*  Terrse  sudor according  to  Aristotle,  Meteor.  iL  ^ :  this  opinioa 
was  adopted  by  some  of  the  ancients. 

T0£.  X.  S 
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medicates  them Among  the  prodigies  which  have  occurred, 
there  is  OHO  which  happened  when  Dionvsius,  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  was  expelled  firaou  his  kingdom ;  that,  for  the  apaoa 
of  one  day,  the  water  in  the  harbour  became  sweet. 

(101.)  The  moon,  on  the  eontrazy,  is  said  to  be  a  feminina 
and  delicate  planet,  and  also  nocturnal ;  also  that  it  resolvea 
humours  ana  draws  them  out,  but  does  not  carry  them  off. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  carcases  of  wild  beasts  are  rendered 
putrid  by  its  beams,  that,  during  sleep,  it  draws  up  the 
a^'cumulated  torpor  into  the  head,  that  it  melts  ice,  and 
relaxes  all  things  by  its  moistening  spirit'.  Thus  the 
changes  of  nature  compensate  each  other,  and  are  always 
adequate  to  their  destined  purpo;?e  ;  some  of  them  congealing 
the  elements  of  the  stars  and  others  dissolving  them.  Thft 

moon  is  said  to  be  fed  by  firesh,  and  the  aun  by  aalt  water.  ; 

CHAP.  10{^.  (102.) — ^WHIBB  THE  8X1.  U  THl  VVSmT. 

Fabianus^  informs  us  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  is 
15  stadia"*.  We  learn  from  otiiers,  that  in  the  Euxine, 
opposite  to  the  nation  of  the  Coraxi,  at  w  hat  is  called  the 
Depths  of  the  Euxine^  about  300  stadia^  from  the  main  land, 
the  sea  is  immensely  deep,  no  bottom  having  been  found. 

1  The  commentators  diaoon  at  oonsidenUe  length  the  relative  merits 
Df  the  three  hypotheses  here  proposed,  to  account  Ibr  tlie  saltness  of  the 
ocean  ;  all  of  which  are  equally  unfounded.  Sw  llardonin  in  Lemaire, 
i.  434, 435.  Aristotle's  opinion  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  his  Meteor. 

s  It  it  not  easy  to  aeoertam  the  origin  of  the  Terrgeneral  opinioii  xa* 
Hpecting  the  peculiar  phynoal  action  of  the  moon^  .  The  aOegea  fteta  are^ 
for  tlie  most  part,  without  foimdation,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  cir- 
cumstance wliich  coidd,  originally,  have  made  them  apart  of  the  popular 
creed  of  so  many  nations,  ancient  as  well  as  modem.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  effects  which  hare  been  ascribed  to  the  specific  action  of  the  moon, 
may  be  esplained  by  the  lower  temperature  aad  greater  dampnen  of  tha 
air,  durii^  the  absence  of  the  sun. 

^  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  rcf  pectin g  the  hi3toi7  of  the  person 
here  referred  to  :  according  to  the  account  of  Hardouin,  Fabianus  was  a 
naturalist,  who  enjoyed  a  high  repution ;  he  liv^  in  the  time  of  Tiberius : 
see  Lemaire,  i 

4  Xhil  would  be  a  depth  of  8125  yavdi,  not  t«y  &r  short  of  two 

miles  ;  see  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  503. 

^  "  BaOea  Ponti ; "  Aristotle  refers  to  this  aa  one  jof  thoM  parts  whert 

the  sea  is  unfathomable;  Meteor,  i.  13. 
'  A  distance  of  nearly  nine  and  a  half  nulea. 
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I  CHAP.  106.  (103.) — THE  WOKDSBS  OF  FOUyTAHTS  AKH 

EITEES. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  fresli  water  should  burst  out 
close  to  the  sea,  as  from  pipes.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the 
wonders  that  are  connected  with  the  nature  of  waters,  i'resh 
water  floats  on  sea  water,  no  doubt  from  its  being  lighter  ; 
and  therefore  sea  water,  which  is  of  a  heavier  nature  \  sup- 
ports better  what  floats  upon  it.  And,  in  some  places, 
oifferent  kinds  of  fresh  water  float  upon  each  other  ;  as  that 
of  the  river  which  falls  into  the  iucinus ;  that  of  the  Addua 
into  the  Larius  ;  of  the  Ticinus  into  the  Yerbanus  ;  of  the 
Mincius  into  the  Benacus  ;  of  the  Ollius  into  the  Sevinus ; 
and  of  the  Rhone  into  the  Leman  lake'  (this  last  being 
beyond  the  Alps,  the  others  in  Italy) :  all  which  rivers  passing 
through  the  lakes  for  many  miles,  generally  carry  off*  no  more 
water  than  they  bring  with  them.  The  same  thing  is  said  to 
occur  in  the  Oroiites,  a  river  of  Syria,  and  in  many  others 

Some  rivers,  from  a  real  hatred  of  the  sea,  pass  under  it, 
a«  does  Arethusa,  a  fountain  of  Syracuse,  in  which  the  sub- 
stances are  found  that  are  thro\Mi  into  the  Alpheus  ;  which, 
tfler  flowing  by  Olympia,  is  discharged  into  tlie  sea,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Peloponnesus'.    The  Lycua  m  Abia^,  the  Era- 

,  '  The  specific  gravity  of  sea  water  varies  from  1*0269  to  1*0285.  The 
saline  contents  of  the  water  of  the  English  GhanneL  ara  stated  to  be  27  gn. 
VI 1000.    Turner's  Chcm.  p.  1289,  1290. 

'  The  modem  names  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  here  mentioned  are  the 
Jiris,  cotnmmtierthig  with  the  Lago  di  Odano ;  the  Adda,  with  the  Lago 
di  Como ;  the  Tioino,  with  the  Lago  Maggiore ;  the  "Minao,  with  the 
Lago  di  Guarda ;  the  Ogho,  with  the  Lago  di  Sero  ;  and  the  Rhone  ■with 
the  Lake  of  Gt^nera.  There  may  bo  some  foundation  for  the  alleged  fact, 
because  the  specific  gravity  and  the  temperature  of  the  lake  may  dilfer  a 
httk  from  that  of  tl^  river  which  ^>a88e8  through  it. 

•  Aoockrdmg  to  Brotiav  '^fooa  dlo  oMm  BobOiidmiii,  nimo  ignobOe 
eat  kvfaerum,  cuius  aqua  marino  sapore  infidtur."  He  concema  that 
there  is  no  actual  foundation  for  this  so  frequently  repeated  story  ;  and 
conjecttires  that  it  originated  from  the  simiLitude  of  the  names,  the 
fountain  in  Sicily  and  the  river  in  the  Peloponnesus  heing  both  named 
Alpheoa.  He  goea  on  to  mentioii  aome  eiamplwi  of  springs  of  freth 
water  rising  up  on  the  sea^coast ;  Lemaira^  L  488.  The  allusion  to  tha 
fountain  of  Arethusa,  by  Virgil,  in  the  commencement  of  the  10th  eclogue, 
k  well  known  to  aU  cWsical  scholars.  The  lines  of  Virgil  hafO  been 
ekoantly  imitated  by  Voltaire,  in  the  Henriade,  ix.  269»  270ti 

a  This  is  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Met.  xy.  273,  274. 
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(rinoB  in  Aigolis,  and  the  TigriB^  in  MeBopotamia,  Bink  into  the 
earth  and  bunt  out  again.  SubatanoeB  whidi  aie  thrown 
into  the  fountain  of  iBBCulapius  at  Athena'  are  cast  up  at 
the  fountain  of  Fhalerum.  The  river  which  sinka  into  the 
ground  in  the  plain  of  Atinum^  cornea  up  again  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  mileB,  and  the  Timavus  doea  tihe  Bame 
in  Aquileia*. 

In  the  hike  Asphaltites,  in  Judaea^  which  produces  bitumeni 
no  substance  will  sink,  nor  in  the  lake  Arethusa^,  in  the 
Greater  Armenia :  in  this  Like,  although  it  contains  nitre, 
fish  are  found.  In  the  country  of  the  Salentini,  near  the 
town  of  Manduria,  there  is  a  lake^  full  to  the  brim,  the 
waters  of  which  are  never  diminished  by  what  is  taken  out 
of  it,  nor  increased  by  what  is  added.  Wood,  which  ia 
thrown  into  the  river  of  the  Cicones',  or  into  the  lake  Velinua 
in  Picenum,  becomes  coated  with  a  stony  crust,  while  in  the 
Surius,  a  river  of  Colchis,  the  whole  substance  becomes  as 
hard  as  stone.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  Silanu^  beyond 

'  This  IB  again  referred  to  by  oor  anithw,  vi  Bl  |  alao  by  SCnlKH  and 

hj  Seneca,  Nat  QiUBat  26. 

2  Pausanias. 

'  The  river  here  referred  to  is  the  Tanager,  the  modem  Bio  Kegro.  8m 
the  remarks  of  Hardouin  and  Alexandre  in  Lemaire,  L  489* 

*  Vrom  ft  note  in  Pomamet,  i.  BOB,  we  leann  that  there  haa  been  aoma 
doubt  respecting  the  locality  of  this  river.  It  is  mentioned  hjf  Virgil, 
^n.  i.  24-1.,  and  it  forms  the  subject  of  Heyne*8  7th  Excursus,  li.  124  et 
seq.  Yirgil  also  speaks  of  the  Timavus,  Ec.  viii.  6;  and  Heyne,  in  a  note, 
gives  the  following  description  of  it :  Timavus  in  ora  Adri£e,  non  lunge 
ab  Aquileift  flnviua  ax  tem  no7em  Ibntibiia  aea  oapitibaa  progressus, 
breri  cursu,  in  uniim  ahenm  coUeotaa^  lafto  altoquo  fiunune  in  mava 
9nt."  i.  127, 128. 

*  This  remark  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  full  extent ;  the  water  of  these 
lakes  contains  a  largo  quantity  of  saUne  and  other  substanoea  dissolved 
ill  it,  and,  consequently,  has  its  specific  ^vity  so  much  increased,  that 
▼arioua  aubstanoea  float  on  ifc  whm  abk  m  pure  water. 

'  Aooording  to  Haidoiuii,ihia  la  now  called  the  Lake  of  Andoria,  near 
the  town  of  Caaabuiovos  Ii0iiiaire»  L  439.  Poinainet  oaUa  it  Anduna, 
i  303. 

'  The  petrifying  quality  of  this  river  is  referred  to  bv  Ovid,  Met.  xy. 
BIB,  814 1  Seneca  qnotea  iheae  linea  whan  treating  on  uila  aubject,  Nak 
Qvueat.  iii  20. 

*  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Silius  Ttalicus,  viii.  582,  583,  refer  to  this  pro- 
perty of  the  Silanis  ;  but,  according  to  Brotier,  it  does  not  apj>ear  to  be 
known  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  district  through  which  it  flowi* 
Lanairc,  i.  440. 
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SiUTeiitum,  not  only  twija^s  wliich  are  immersed  in  it,  but 
likewise  leaves  are  petrified;  the  water  at  the  same  time 
being  proper  for  driulviug.  In  the  stream  \\  hieh  runs  from 
the  marsh  of  Eeate^  there  is  a  rock,  which  continues  to 
increase  in  size,  and  in  the  Eed  Sea  olive-trees  and  green 
ehrubs  are  produced^ 

There  are  many  springs  whicb  are  remarkable  for  their 
iramth.  Hub  is  the  case  even  among  the  ridges  of  the 
j&Ips^,  and  in  the  sea  itself,  between  Ita^  and  ^naria,  as  in 
tke  bay  of  Bai»,  and  in  the  Liris  and  many  other  river8^ 
There  are  many  places  in  which  fresh  water  may  be  procured 
pom  the  sea^  as  at  the  Chelidonian  Isles,  and  at  Arados^  and 
in  the  ocean  at  Gades.  Green  plants  are  m)duced  in  the 
warm  springs  of  Padius  frog?  in  those  of  risai  and  fish  in 
those  of  Ve^onia  in  Etruria,  which  is  not  fiur  from  the  sea. 
In  Casinas  there  is  a  cold  river  called  Scatebra^  which  in  sam« 
mer  is  more  full  of  water*.  In  this,  as  in  the  river  Stymphalis, 
in  Arcadia^  small  water-mice  are  produced.  The  fountain 
of  Jupiter  inDodona,  aithougli  it  is  as  cold  as  ice,  and 
extinguishes  torches  that  are  plunged  into  it,  yet,  if  they  be 
brought  near  it,  it  kindles  them  again*.  This  spring;  always 
becomes  dry  at  noon,  from  which  drcumstance  it  is  called 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  xxiL  8,  our  author  remarks, 
'^Beatinis  tantum  paludibius  ungiilafl  jumeutorum  indurari,"  We  may 
preBimw  fiittt  tbe  water  oontained  flonie  nliiie^  flarChy  or  metallk  rabBtanoe, 
fiother  in  tohition,  or  in  a  state  of  minate  dnridon,  which  would  produoo 
theie  dfects.  It  does  not  appear  that  anything  of  this  Idndhas  been 
obBer^ed  by  the  modems  in  tnis  water. 

2  The  coral  beds  with  which  the  Red  Sea  abounds  may  have  given 
rise  to  tliis  ouiuion  :  see  the  remarks  of  Ale]uuidre  in  loco,  Hardouin. 
infimns  ua,  that  this  daiue  nspeeting  the  Bed  Sea  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  MSS.  Lemaire,  L  441.  A  aiimlar  observation  oeeors  in  a  subse- 
quent  part  of  the  work,  xiiL  4S. 

3  There  are  thermal  spnn|];6  in  the  Alpine  yalloySt  but  not  any  in  the 
dbvated  parts  of  the  Alps  themselves* 

*  The  volcanic  nature  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sovtii  oi  Itdj  and  the 
neighbouring  ialands  maj  be  re^^irded  as  tho  canae  of  the  wann  springs 
which  are  mnd  there. 

*  Tliis  river  may  be  Buppoeed  to  have  been  principally  pupplied  by 
melted  mow  ;  it  would  appear  to  be  colder,  bt\3ause  its  temperature  would 
be  less  elevated  liiau  the  other  streams  iii  the  neighbourhood. 

*  The  statement,  if  correct,  may  be  referred  to  tiie  diseham  of  a  quan«  . 
lily  of  inflammable  gas  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  The lusi  ia  niMi^ 
ttafld  by  Lncwtins,  vL  87d,  880,  and  bj  Mek. 
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AvairavofjLevov^ :  it  then  increases  and  becomes  full  at  mid- 
night, after  which  it  again  visibly  decreases.  In  Illyricuun 
there  is  a  cold  spring,  over  which  if  garments  are  spread 
they  take  fire.  The  pool  of  »Tupiter  Amnion,  which  is  cold 
during  the  day,  is  warm  during  the  night'.  In  the  country 
of  the  Troglodvta)^,  what  they  call  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun, 
about  noon  is  fresh  and  very  cold;  it  then  gradually  grows 
warm,  and,  at  midnight,  becomes  hot  and  saline*. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day,  during  summer,  the  source  of 
the  Po,  as  if  reposing  itself,  is  always  dry'.  In  the  island 
of  Tenedos  there  is  a  spring,  which,  after  tbe  summer  sol- 
stice, is  full  of  water,  mm  the  third  hour  of  the  mAt  to 
the  sixth*.  The  fcfontaln  Inopiifly  in  the  island  of  DeloB, 
decreases  and  increases  in  the  same  manner  as  tiie  Nile, 
and  also  at  the  same  periods^  There  is  a  small  island  in 
tiie  sea,  opposite  to  the  river  Timayua^  containing  warn 

1  «  Quaei  altemis  requiesoens,  ao  meridiani  t  iBem  diffindens,  ut  Yarro 
loquitur,  msititia  quietc."  Hardouin  in  Lemaire,  i.  443.  He  says  that 
there  is  a  similar  kind  of  fountain  in  Provence,  called  CoUis  Martiensis. 

'  There  has  beeu  cousiderablu  diiTerence  of  opinion  among  the  coni' 
mentatora,  bo&  as  to  tberadiiig  of  the  text  ana  ita  mterpwtation,  iot 
which  I  shall  refer  to  the  notes  of  Poinsiiiet,  i.  307,  of  Haidomn  and 
Alexandre,  Lemaire,  i.  443,  and  of  Bichek-t,  AjasBon,  ii.  402. 

*  We  have  an  account  of  the  Troglod^tce  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
work,  V.  5.  The  name  is  generally  apphed  the  ancients  to  a  tribe  of 
people  inhabiting  a  portion  of  Ethiopia,  and  is  deriTed  fiora  the  oircaiii« 
atanoeof  thordweUnigBbemgoompoaedof  MTerns;  a  r^Mi^yX^  and  ^^fvwb 
Alexandre  remaifa,  tint  the  name  was  occasionally  <^>P^^  ^  other  tribea, 
whose  habitations  were  of  the  same  kind ;  Lemaire,  L  443.  Thcr  are  re- 
ferred to  by  Q,.  Curtius  as  a  tribe  of  the  ^Ethiopiana,  iituated  to  toe  south 
of  K^pt  and  extending  to  the  Bed  Sea,  iv.  7. 

|ifea  nearly  the  asme  aonmnt  of  thia  fimntam. 

*  The  Po  deriTes  its  water  from  the  tonents  of  the  Alpa,  and  is  there- 
fore much  affected  by  the  melting  of  tlie  mow  or  the  great  falls  of  rain, 
which  occur  at  diiibrent  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  the  dai]^  dtminutioa  of 
the  water,  as  stated  by  our  author,  is  without  foundation. 

*  Fontem  ibi  intermittentem  frustra  quseslTit  cL  LeCheralier,  Yoyaga 
dekTroade,t.ip.819."  Lanottie,  L  444. 

'  Strabo,  in  aDnaion  to  this  obomnatanoe,  remarks,  thai  Boma  persona 
make  it  still  more  wonderful,  by  supposing  that  this  spring  is  connected 
with  the  Nile.  We  learn  from  Toumefort,  that  then?  is  a  well  of  this 
name  in  Delos,  which  he  found  to  contain  considerably  more  water  in 
January  and  F^ibraaiy  thanin  Oetober,  and  vhioh  ia  supposed  to  be  oon* 
nected  with  the  N3e  ov  the  Jovdms  tlda,of  oome^  he  vegaidi  M  ta  Idk 
tilflb  liSinattew 
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Bprings,  which  increase  and  decrease  at  the  same  time  with 
the  tides  of  the  aea'.  In  the  territory  of  Pitiniim,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Apennines,  the  nver  Novanus,  wliich. 
during  the  solstice  is  quite  a  torrent,  is  dry  in  the  winter'-*. 

In  Paliscum,  all  the  water  which  the  oxen  drink  turns 
them  white;  in  Boeotia,  the  river  Melas  turns  tlie  sheep 
black ;  the  Cephissus,  which  flows  out  of  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  turns  them  white* ;  again,  the  Peneus  turns  them 
black,  and  the  Xanthus,  near  Ilium,  makes  them  red,  whence 
the  river  derives  its  name^.  In  Pontus,  the  river  Astaces 
waters  certain  plains,  where  the  mares  give  black  milk,  which 
the  people  use  in  diet.  In  Reate  there  is  a  spring  called 
Neminia, which  rises  up  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes 
in  another,  and  in  this  way  indicates  a  change  in  the  produce 
of  the  earth*.  There  is  a  spring  in  the  harbour  of  Brundisium 
that  yields  water  which  never  becomes  putrid  at  sea.  The 
water  of  the  L^Ticestis,  which  is  said  to  be  acidulous,  intoxi- 
cates like  wine* ;  this  is  the  case  also  in  Paphlagonia^  and  in 
the  territory  of  Calenum*.  In  the  island  of  Andros,  at  the 
temple  of  Pather  Bacchus,  we  are  assured  by  Mucianus, 
who  was  thrice  consul,  that  there  is  a  spring,  which,  on  the 
nones  of  January,  always  has  the  flavour  of  wine ;  it  is  called 

*  Hardouin  informs  us,  that  these  warm  springs  are  called  "  i  bagni  di 
Monte  Falcone,"  or  "di  S.  Antonio."  They  are  pitiiate  so  very  near  the 
30a,  that  we  may  suppose  some  commimioation  to  exiat,  which,  may- pro- 
duce the  alleged  effect.  Lemaire. 

s  Aooordbg  to  HarckniiB  this  ii  tbe  modem  Tom  di  Pitinoi  hie  (xm- 
eerres  that  the  river  here  mentioned  must  be  the  Yamaiius.  The  effect 
here  described  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  always  the  case  with  rivers  wliich 
prooeed  from  mountains  that  are  covered  with  snow.    Leraaire,  i.  445. 

'  Seneca,  ^lat.  Queest  iii.  25^  makes  the  same  remark :  the  fact  would 
teem  to  he^  theft  in  oertetn  diftnete  llie  oattle  are  found  to  be  for  the  moet 
put  white,  and  in  other  places  bletA ;  but  we  hsve  no  reason  to  suppose 
tiiat  their  colour  has  any  connexion  with  the  water  which  they  employ. 

*  This  is  asserted  by  Aristotle,  Hist.  Anim.  iii.  12.  We  haye  ft  einiuar 
fUtement  made  by  .^lilian  respecting  the  Scamander  j  viii  2I4 

<    Aunonee  mutatiouem  signiiicaus." 

'  The  peonliar  netine  of  m  wefter  of  the  I^oeetis  is  Tefcrred  to  hj 
lliany  of  tno  ancients  :  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  strongly  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  See  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  ttSdi-ftftl}  also  dAjnstoUei 
Meteor,  ii.  3,  and  Seneca,  Nat.  Queest.  iii.  20. 

t  Yitruyius  and  Athensus. 

*  CMwHim  WM  a  town  in  Ounpania;  this  ^peculiar  property  of  ite 
iralcr  is  idbnad  to  hj  YaL  ICiximni^  i  8^  18. 
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Au)s  G€o5o<T/a\  Near  Nonacris,  in  Arcadia,  the  Styx',  which 
is  not  unlike  it  either  in  odour  or  in  colour,  instantly  de- 
stroys thoBC  wlio  drink  it.  Also  in  Librosus,  a  hill  in  the 
country  of  the  Tauri,  there  are  three  springs  whicli  inevi- 
tably produce  death,  but  without  pain,  lu  the  territory 
of  the  Carrinenst's  in  Spain^,  two  springs  burst  out  close 
together,  the  one  of  which  absorbs  everything,  the  other 
throws  them  out.  In  the  same  country  there  is  another 
ppring,  which  gives  to  all  the  fish  the  appearance  of  gold, 
although,  when  out  of  the  water,  they  do  not  dilfer  in  any 
respect  from  other  fish.  In  the  territory  of  Como,  near  the 
Larian  lake,  there  is  a  copious  spring,  which  always  swells 
up  and  subsides  again  every  hour^  In  the  island  of  Cydo- 
nea*,  before  Lesbos,  there  is  a  warm  fountain,  which  nowa 
only  during  the  spring  season.  The  lake  Sinnaus®,  in  Asia, 
is  impregnated  with  wormwood,  which  grows  about  it.  At 
Colophon,  in  the  cave  of  the  Clarian  Apollo,  there  ig  a  pool, 
by  the  drinking  of  which  a  power  is  acquired  of  uttering 
wonderful  oracles  ;  but  the  lives  of  those  who  drink  of  it  are 
shortened^.  In  our  own  times,  during  the  last  years  of 
Nero's  life,  we  have  seen  rivers  llowing  backwards,  as  1  have 
stated  in  my  history  of  his  times^. 

Ami  indeed  who  can  be  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  that  all 
springs  ai^  colder  iu  summer  than  in  winter^,  as  well  aa 

*  Literally,  Jovis  cultus ;  as  intcriireted  by  Hardouin,  "tanquam  id, 
dixedys,  divinum  Jovis  munus  hunc  foutcm  esse."    Lemaire,  i.  447. 

<  Seofloft  affirms  its  prnmoiis  luitaze;  Nat.  Qiuest.  m,  25.  Q.  Curtius 
^yeftn  to  a  spring  in  MiMjedonia  of  the  same 
einanat."  x.  10. 

*  There  appears  to  be  some  imecrtainty  respecting  the  localii^  of  this 
district ;  see  the  remarks  of  Hardouin,  Lemaire,  i.  147. 

*  "Hunc  fontem  describit  eiimie  Plinius  jun.  lib.  iv.  epist.  ult.  Est 
ad  orientatem  hm  lacus  plagam,  Lago  di  Como,  x  milL  pass,  a  Como.** 
Hardouin,  Lemaire,  i.  448. 

^  Our  author,  in  a  subsequent  passage^  y.  89^  speaks  of  Ojdomt^  **ouia, 
fonte  calido."  ' 

*  Aocordinf  to  Hardouin,  i.  448,  there  is  a  considerable  yariation  in 
the  M^.  irftE  lespeot  to  Udsname:  he  informs  us  that  Swam urbs, 
est  Magius  Phrygia  Ftolenuso,  v.  2.'* 

f  Tacitus  gives  an  acoount  of  this  oradle  as  having  been  visited  bj 
Germanicus  ;  Ann.  ii.  54. 

*  Our  author  refers  to  this  history  in  the  First  book  of  the  present  work. 

*  "  Comparatos  scilicet  cum  a6ris  extemi  tempene.'*  Alexandre  ia., 
Lemaiie^  i  448. 
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these  otlier  wonderful  operations  of  nature ;  that  copper  and 
lead  sink  when  in  a  mass,  but  float  when  spread  out^ ;  and 
of  things  that  are  equally  heavy,  some  will  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom, w  hile  others  will  remain  on  the  surface- ;  that  heavy 
bodies  ore  more  easily  moved  in  water' ;  that  a  stone  from 
Scyros,  although  very  large,  will  float,  while  the  same,  when 
broken  into  smaU  pieces,  sinks^ ;  that  l^e  body  of  an  animal, 
newl^  deprived  of  life,  sinks,  but  that,  when  it  is  swelled 
out,  it  floats' ;  that  empty  vessels  are  drawn  out  of  the  i^Mer 
with  no  more  esse  than  those  that  are  full' ;  that  rain-water 
is  more  useful  for  salt-pits  than  other  kinds  of  water^; 
that  salt  cannot  be  made,  unless  it  is  mixed  with  fi«sh  water' ; 
that saltwaterfreeseswith more difficulty^andismorereadily  nI 
heated"^;  that  Ae  sea  is  wanner  in  winter"  and  more  salt  in 

• 

1  Thin  leaves  or  ffims  of  metal  have  little  tlSbafy  £xr  water,  and  hm^ 

generally,  bubbles  of  air  attached  to  them  |  lo  that,  when  placed  upon 
the  water,  the  fluid  is  preirented  from  adharing  to  them,  and  ^na 

remain  on  the  surface. 

3  Depending  not  upon  their  absolute,  but  their  specific  gravity, 
*  Bemg  partly  supported  by  the  irater. 

^  Tha  stona  may  have  floated  in  consequence  of  its  being  full  of  pores  t 

tiiese  are  more  quickly  filled  with  water  when  it  is  broken  into  small 
pieces.  It  was  probably  of  the  nature  of  pumice  or  some  other  Tolcanio 
product. 

^  This  is  well  Imown  to  depend  upon  the  oommenoement  of  the  dc 
oompositKm  of  some  part  of  litia  fisoera,  by  which  there  is  an  enrohxtioii 
of  gaseous  mattar* 

^  This  is  an  erroneous  statement  s  it  is  not  easy  to  aaoertatn  what  waa 

the  source  of  the  error. 

'  Kain,  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds,  is  nearly  pure  j  and  rireps,  or  recep- 
taoles  of  any  kind,  that  are  suppUed  by  it,  are  oonaideBabfy  more  free  from 
lahnc  impregnations  than  the  generauty  of  springs. 

8  This  statement  is  altogether  incorrect. 

®  A^-lien  salt  water  freezes,  it  is  disengaged  from  the  saline  matter  which 
it  previously  held  in  solution ;  a  greater  degree  of  cold  is  therefore  re« 

r'red  to  OTercome  the  attraction  of  the  water  for  the  salt,  and  to  form 
ioe,  than  when  pure  water  ia  congealed. 
"Cclerius  acoendL**  We  can  scarce^  suppose  that  by  this  term  our 
author  intended  to  express  the  actual  burning  or  infljuning  of  the  water, 
which  is  its  literal  and  ordinary  ineaniii[».  ThiB,  liowover,  would  appear 
to  be  the  opinion  of  iiardouiu  and  Alexandre ;  Lemaire,  i.  4rk9.  Holland 
tnnslateB  it,  "made  hot  and  set  a*seething,"  i  46 ;  Poinsinet,  **s*^ohaulfo 
la  idns  T^**  i  818 ;  and  iljaason,  "  plus  prompte  k  s'echaiifier,"  iL  217. 

"  The  temperature  of  the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  its  great  mass  and 
the  easy  and  mixture  of  its  Tarious  parts,  may  be  oonoeiYed  to 
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the  autumn^;  that  everything  is  soothed  by  oil.  and  that 
thi8  is  the  reason  why  divers  send  out  small  quantities  of  it 
from  their  mouths,  because  it  smoothes  any  part  which  ia 
rough'  and  transmits  the  light  to  them ;  that  snow  never 
falls  in  the  deep  part  of  the  sea' ;  that  although  water  gene- 
rally has  a  tendency  downwards,  fountains  rise  up^,  and  that 
this  is  the  case  eveii  at  the  foot  of  ^tna*,  burning  as  it  does^ 
80  as  to  foroe  oat  the  sand  like  a  ball  of  flame  to  the  distence 
of  150  miles  P 

CHAP.  107. — THE  WONDEES  OE  ElEE  AND  WATEE  inTITED. 

And  now  I  must  me  an  account  of  some  of  the  wonders 
of  fire,  which  is  the  lourth  element  of  natme }  but  first  those 
pzoduoed  b  j  meaiu  of  water. 

CHAP.  108.  (104.)  OE  MALTHA. 

In  Samosata,  a  city  of  Commagene^  there  is  a  pool  which 
dischaaiges  an  inflammable  mud,  called  Maltha'*  It  adheres 

he  longer  in  becoming  raised  or  depressed  than  any  particular  povtioil 
of  the  land,  where  contemporary  observations  may  be  made. 

^  The  eTa;poratiou  that  is  going  on  during  the  heats  of  siunmer,  and 
the  heavy  lauiB  whioh  m  many  ooontriei  fuk  duriog  the  antmnn,  may 
produce  the  effects  here  described,  in  confined  seas  or  inlBts. 

2  The  statement  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  as  is  proved  by  the  well- 
known  experiments  of  Franklin  and  others  ;  but  the  degree  of  the  effect 
is  considerably  exaggemted.  See  the  observations  of  fiardouiii,  Brotiert 
9Bd  AlBBMndre;  LemaiEte^  i  460, 461. 

*  1r  the  Mediterranean  Ihe  warm  Tapours  rising  from  the  water  md 
its  shores  may  melt  the  snow  as  it  descends  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
the  parts  of  the  main  ooean  which  approach  either  to  the  Arctic  or  the 
Antarctic  regions. 

.  *  The  tlieory  of  springs  is  well  understood,  as  depending  upon  the 
water  tending  toxiaetoitecrigmallefel,  aoaa  toprodneeaneqBuibfv^ 

of  pressure, 

*  \\'hpn  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the  ba?e  of  ^'Etna,  and  that 
the  crater  is  in  the  form  of  an  invei-ted  cone,  we  shall  perceive  that  there 
is  ample  space  for  the  existence  of  springs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mouu* 
tain,  without  thdr  coming  in  contact  with  tlie  heated  km 

(  Samosata  is  ntuated  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  north  of  Syria* 
^  The  Petrdeom  or  Bitumen  of  the  modem  chemists ;  it  is  a  tarrjr 
substance,  more  or  less  fluid,  which  has  probably  been  produced  by  car- 
honaoeous  matteri  as  affected  by  heat  or  deoompositiox^  below  the  anr* 
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to  every  solid  body  which  it  tooebes,  aad  moreover,  when 
toucheOy  it  follows  yoU|  if  you  attempt  to  escape  from  it. 
By  means  of  it  the  people  defended  their  walls  against 
LoculluBy  and  the  soldiers  were  burned  in  their  amour^  It 
is  even  set  on  fixe  in  water.  We  learn  by  rnqpeiieiioe  that 
it  can  be  eaddnguisbed  only  by  earth* 

CHAP.  109.  (105.)— OP  irjLPUTSiu 

Kapbtitt  is  a  substance  of  a  simpar  nature'  (it  is  so  called 
about  Babyloxi,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Astaceni,  in 
Tvt&aBf^f  nowine  like  liquid  bitumen.  It  baa  a  great  affi- 
nity to  me,  wbii£  instantly  darts  on  it  wbereyer  it  is  seen\ 
It  is  said,  that  in  this  way  it  was  that  Medea  burned  Ja* 
son's  mistress ;  her  crown  baying  taiken  &e,  when  she  ap* 
preached  the  altar  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing'. 

OHAP.  110.  (106.)— 7I4ACB8  WHICH  ASS  ALWAYS  BVBVDre. 

Among  the  wonders  of  mountains  there  is  -^tna,  -which 
always  hums  in  the  night®,  and  for  so  long  a  period  has 
always  had  materials  for  combustion,  being  in  the  winter 
buried  in  snow,  and  having  the  ashes  which  it  has  ejected 
covered  with  frost.  Nor  is  it  in  this  mountain  alone  that 
nature  rages,  threatening  to  consume  the  earth^ ;  in  Fha- 

&oe  of  the  earth.  Our  sathor  htm  exaggented  iti  properties  and  action 

upon  other  bodies. 

^  Kcspecting  the  transaction  here  jnentioned,  I  shall  refer  to  the  note 
of  Hardouin,  Lemaire,  L  452. 

*  The  tmhstaiioe  hero  mentianed  maj  be  eonaidBred  as  not  dUfonng 
eesentiaUy  from  the  Mdllift  of  the  laai  ehapte^^ 

fluid  consistence. 

*  The  Aetaoeni  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  a  district  near  the 
sources  of  the  Indus,  probablj  corresponding  to  the  modem  CabuL 

*  We  may  conceiTe  of  a  qucmtity  of  inflammable  vapour  on  the  surface 
Hi  ihB  nafiibtiiai  iriuoh  mi^t,  in  some  degree,  pfodnos  tbe  eflbct  here 
described. 

*  Iloraoe,  in  one  of  his  Epodes,  where  he  refers  to  the  magical  arts  of 
Medea,  says,  that  it  was  a  cloak,  "palla,"  which  was  sent  to  Creiisa ; 
T.  65.  So  far  as  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  stor^,  we  may  suppose 
that  some  part  of  her  dnas  sad  been  impregnated  mtb  an  inflammable 
•nbstance,  which  took  Are  ?dien  she  approached  the  blazing  altar. 

'  Wben  tbe  Tekanoe  aie  less  sottye  the  flame  is  visiUe  in  the  night 
only. 

'  The  obserratioxis  of  modem  trovellers  and  ^logists  have  proved. 
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Belis,  the  moontaiii  ChimiBra  burna,  and  indeed  with  a  con* 
tinual  flame,  day  and  night^  Cteaiaa  of  Cnidoa  informs  ua, 
that  this  fire  ia  kindled  bj  water,  while  it  ia  eztinguiahed 
by  earth  and  by  hay^  In  the  same  country  of  Lycia^  the 
mountains  of  HepbsBatiua,  when  touched  with  a  flaming 
torch',  burn  ao  violently,  that  even  the  atonea  in  the  river 
and  the  aand  bum,  whue  actually  in  the  water :  thia  fire  ia 
alao  increased  by  rain.  If  a  person  makes  furrows  in  the 
ground  with  a  stick  which  has  been  kindled  at  this  fire,  it 
is  said  that  a  stream  of  flame  will  follow  it.  The  siumnit  of 
Oophantus,  in  Eactria^,  bums  during  the  niglit ;  and  this  ia 
the  case  in  Media  and  at  81ttao(nu'^  on  the  borders  of  Peiv» 
aia ;  likewiae  in  Susa,  at  the  White  Tower,  from  fifteen  aper- 
tures^  the  greatest  of  which  alao  buma  in  the  daytime* 
The  plain  of  Babylon  throws  up  flame  from  a  place  like  a  fish* 
pond^,  an  acre  in  extent.  Near  Hesperium,  a  mountain  of 
the  Ethiopians',  the  fields  shine  in  the  night-time  like  stars ; 
the  same  raing  takes  place  in  the  territory  of  the  Megalopo- 

that  the  numlMr  of  extiiiot  toIchiim  is  oonaidenUy  gmtor  tiiaa  those 

now  in  action. 

1  Chimsera  was  a  Tolcano  in  Lycia,  not  far  from  the  Xanthus ;  the 
circumstance  of  its  summit  emitting  flame,  while  it6  sides  were  the  resort 
of  varioufi  savage  ammab,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  Bibulous  story  of  the 
Oantaur  of  Hiis  name,*  Ibrooioiis  monster  who  was  oontinually  Tomitiiig 
forth  flame. 

'  Tlie  word  in  the  text  is  "  foenum  '* ;  Hardouin  suggests  that  the 
meaning  of  the  author  may  haye  boen  litter,  or  the  r^uuw  of  stabka. 
Lemaire,  i  454). 

t  ^iifl  amsnon  of  a  gas,  wfaioh  may  be  kmcUed  hy  tiie  ajiplioatioii  of 
flame,  is  a  pheenomenon  of  no  very  rare  occurrence ;  but  the  effects  are, 
no  doubt,  much  exaggerated.  Seethetemarkiof  Akouiidxemliemaiie^ 

I  454. 

*  The  country  of  the  Bactrians  was  a  district  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  to  the  north  of  the  sources  of  the  ludus,  nearly  correspoudiug 
to  tiie  modem  Buefaaria. 

*  There  would  appear  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  locality  of  this 
place :  our  author  dieriTed  his  statement  flcom  the  writer  of  the  tieatiM 
de  Mirab.  Auscult* 

*  "Caminis." 

^  FMbaiUy  the  crater  of  sibrmer  Toloano. 

*  Hue  mountain,  as  well  as  the  8cwv  ^x*il^^*  montioiied  below,  has 

been  supposed  to  bo  situated  on  the  west  of  Africa,  near  Sierra  Leone,  or 
Cape  Yerd ;  but,  as  I  conoeiTe^  witkdut  sufficient  authority.  See  Aks^ 
anaro  in  Lemaire^  i.  455. 
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litani.  This  fire,  however,  is  internal*,  mild,  and  not  bum* 
ing  the  foliage  of  a  dense  w  ood  which  is  over  it^.  There  is 
also  the  crater  of  Nymphaeum^,  which  is  always  burning,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  cold  fountain,  and  which,  according 
to  Theopompus,  presages  direful  calamities  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Apollonia^.  It  is  increased  by  rain*,  and  it  throws  out 
bitumen,  which,  becoming  mixed  with  the  fountain,  renders 
it  unfit  to  be  tasted ;  it  is,  at  other  times,  the  weakest  of  aU 
the  bitumens.  But  what  are  these  compared  to  other 
wonders  ?  Hiera,  one  of  the  iEolian  isles,  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  near  Italy,  together  with  the  sea  itself,  during  the 
Social  war,  burned  for  several  days*,  until  expiation  was 
made,  hy  a  deputation  from  the  senate.  There  is  a  hill  in. 
^Ethiopia  called  Qeuiv  6xvh^^,  which  bums  with  the  greatest 
violence,  throwing  out  flame  that  consumes  everything,  like 
the  sun'.  In  so  many  places,  and  with  so  many  fires,  does 
nature  bum  the  earth  I 


CHAP.  111.  (107.) — WONDERS  OF  FIEE  ALONE. 

But  since  this  one  element  is  of  so  prolific  a  nature  as  to 
produce  itself,  and  to  increase  from  the  smallest  spark,  what 
must  we  suppose  wiU  be  the  eftect  of  all  those  funer^  piles 

*  "  Internufl."  "  In  interiore  nemore  abditus."  Hardouin  in  Lemaire, 
i.  455.  *• 

'  If  this  account  be  not  altogether  fabulous,  the  appearance  here  de- 
Bcribed  may  be,  perhaps,  referred  to  the  combustion  of  an  inflammable 
gas  which  does  not  acquire  a  very  high  temperature. 

*  We  have  an  account  of  this  place  in  Strabo,  vii.  310.  Our  author  has 
already  referred  to  it  in  the  96th  chapter  of  this  book,  as  a  pool  or  lake, 
containing  floating  islands  ;  and  he  again  speaks  of  it  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  We  have  an  account  of  this  volcano  in  yElian,  Var.  Hist.  liii.  16* 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  it  had  ceased  to  emit  flame  previous  to 
the  calamitous  events  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  harbinger. 

*  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius,  xh.  174.  We  may 
conceive  that  a  sudden  influx  of  water  might  force  up  an  imusually  large 
quantity  of  the  bitumen. 

*  We  have  a  full  account  of  this  circumstance  in  Strabo,  vi.  277. 

'  "  Currum  deorum  Latine  licet  interpretari."  Uardouin  in  Lemaire, 
I  456. 

*  "  torrentesque  solis  ardoribus  flammas  egerit perhaps  the  author 
may  mean,  that  the  fires  of  the  volcano  assbt  those  of  the  sun  in  parch- 
ing the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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of  the  earth*  ?  "What  must  be  the  nature  of  that  thing,  , 
which,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  supplies  this  most  greedy  * 
voracity  without  destroying  itself?  To  these  fires  must  be 
added  those  innumerable  stars  and  the  great  sun  itself.  There 
are  also  the  fires  made  by  men^,  those  which  are  innate  in 
certain  kinds  of  stones,  those  produced  by  the  friction  of 
wood^,  and  tliose  iu  the  clouds,  which  give  rise  to  lightning. 
It  really  exceeds  all  other  wonders,  that  one  single  day 
should  pass  in  which  everything  is  not  consumed,  espLCKiUy 
when  we  reflect,  that  concave  mirrors  placed  opposite  to  the 
Bun's  rays  produce  flame  more  readily  than  any  other  kind  of 
fire ;  and  that  numerous  small  but  natiuul  fires  abound  every- 
where. In  NymphsDum  there  issues  from  a  rock  a  fire  which 
is  kindled  by  rain ;  it  also  issues  from  the  waters  of  the  Scan- 
tia^  This  indeed  is  a  feeble  flame,  since  it  passes  off,  re- 
nuumng  only  a  short  time  on  any  body  to  which  it  is  appUed : 
an  ash  tree,  which  overshadows  this  flieij  spring,  r^naans 
always  green*.  In  the  territory  of  Mutina  five  issues  ftam 
the  ground  on  the  days  that  are  cfbnaecrated  to  Ynksn*. 
It  is  stated  by  some  authors,  that  if  a  burning  body  fiHa 
on  the  fields  below  Aricia',  the  ground  is  set  on  fire ;  and 
that  the  stones  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines  and  o£'  the 
Sidicini',  if  they  be  oiled,  bum  with  flame.  In  I^natia*,  a* 

1  "Tot  rogii  torn?"  in  rdomioetothBnmaikina  |i 

«*natura  terras  cremat."  ^ 

*  "  Humani  ignes,"  according  to  Hardonin,  "  Hinostri  ignes,  quo6  vitlB 
usus  requirit,  ut  lulliua  ait  de  ^aX.  Deor.  ii  67 Lemaixe,  L  457. 

t  ThuutibsnKKiewluflhnia&yMyage  trib^ 

*  It  18  not  known  whether  the  Scantis  was  a  rirer  or  a  Uike^  or  wheio 

it  was  situated  ;  see  Alexandre  in  Lcmairc,  i.  457. 

*  This  may  have  been  owing  to  the  emission  of  an  inflammable  gas 
which  bums  at  a  oomparatively  low  temperature^  as  was  obser?ed  on  a 
former  occadon. 

*  Xtiete  aio  nid  lij  Oolitmflll%  sL  8^  to  occur  in  Angastt  the  itato^ 
ment  as  to  the  fire  oecmriay  on  these  pertionler  deye  we  maj  preBome 

IB  erroneous. 

7  Aricia  was  a  {ovn\  in  Campania,  near  the  modem  Lake  of  Nemi : 
this  place,  as  well  as  the  other  places  m^tiuued  our  author,  were 
probabhr  of  TobmiB  ofigin. 

*  Sidicinum      a  town  in  OsmiMyiiai  also  oeUed Xeannmi  paMAj 

the  modem  Teano.  t 

*  Egnatia  was  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic :  the 
eiioamatanoe  mentioned  hj  our  author  is  ridiculed  bj  Horace^  in  hit  well* 
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town  of  Salentinum,  there  is  a  sacred  stone,  upon  which,  when 
wood  is  placed,  flame  nnmediately  bursts  forth.  In  the  altar 
of  Juno  Lacinia^  which  is  in  the  open  air,  the  ashes  reiiiaia 
umiiuved,  although  the  wmdsi  may  be  blowing  from  ail 
quarters. 

It  appears  also  that  there  are  sudden  fires  both  in  waters 
and  even  in  the  human  body ;  that  the  whole  of  Lake  Thra- 
symenuB  was  on  fire' ;  that  when  ServiusTullius,  while  a  child, 
was  sleeping,  flame  darted  out  from  his  Head' ;  and  Valerius 
Aiitias  infomui  us,  that  the  same  flame  appeared  about  L. 
Haxenis,  when  he  waa  pronomieing  the  fiineial  oration  orer 
the  Sdpios,  who  were  killed  in  Spain ;  and  exhorting  the 
eoldiers  to  aven^  their  death.  I  shidl  jKresentlj  mention 
more  facta  of  this  nature,  and  in  a  more  distinct  manner ;  in 
tiiia  place  these  wonders  are  mixed  up  with  other  subjects. 
But  my  mind,  having  carried  me  beyond  the  mere  intorpre* 
tation  of  nature,  is  anxious  to  lead,  as  it  were  hj  the  hand, 
tiie  thoughts  of  my  readers  oyer  the  whole  globe, 

OBUkP.  112.  (108.)— THE  nnCBKSIOVS  07  TBI  XAXTH. 

Our  part  of  the  earth,  of  which  I  propose  to  give  an  ac- 
count, floating  as  it  were  in  the  ocean  which  surrounds  it 
(as  I  have  mentioned  above stretches  out  to  the  greatest 
extent  from  east  to  west,  viz.  from  India  to  the  Pillars  con- 
secrated to  Hercules  at  Gades,  being  a  dibtanoe  of  8568 
miles*,  according  to  the  statement  of  Artemidorus",  or  ac- 

known  lines,  Sat.  i.  5,  97 1  but  it  ift  not  improbaUB  that  there  may  be 

90ine  foundation  for  it. 

^  This  circumstance  is  referred  to  by  Tal.  Maximus,  L  8, 18.  The  altar 
waa  probably  in  the  neighbouriiood  or  the  Tjacmian  FMnnoxitQfiy,  at  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Tarentum,  tho  modem  Capo  delle  Colonna. 

^  Tliis  may  be  referred  t^  the  inilammable  vapoim  mentkmed  abovtt^ 
unless  we  regard  the  whole  narrative  as  fabulous. 

•  See  Livj',  i.  3U,  and  Val.  "Maximus,  i.  6.  2.  Although  it  would  be 
rash  to  pronounce  this  occuircncu  and  the  following  anecdotes  respect- 
ing IKarduB  to  be  absolutely  impomibtlei  we  must  re^wd  thflm  aa  hijghl/ 
improbable,  and  resting  upon  yery  insniBaiBnt  endenoeb 

^  In  the  66th  cha])tt'r  of  this  book. 
In  the  estimate  of  cUstanct  h  1  have  given  the  numbers  as  they  occur 
in  the  text  of  Lemaire,  although,  in  many  cases,  there  is  considerable 
doubt  aa  to  tfadr  aeeunu^y.  See  the  observationa  of  Hardoum  and  Aks* 
andre  in  Lemaire,  L  460. 

*  Artemidorus  was  an  Ephesian,  whotrroteon  geography}  laaHaiP* 
donin'a  Index  Auct.,  Lemaire^  i.  167* 
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cording  to  tliat  of  Isidorus^  9818  miles.  Artemidorus  adds 
to  this  491  miles,  from  Gades,  going  round  by  the  Sacred 
Fromontoiy,  to  the  promontoiy  of  i^^Abrum^,  which  is  the 
tnost  projectiiig  part  of  Spain. 

This  measurement  may  be  taken  in  two  directions.  Erom 
the  GkkDges,  at  its  mouth,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Eastern  ocean,  passing  through  India  and  Farthjene,  to 
Myriandrus^,  a  city  of  Syria,  m  the  bay  of  Issns,  is  a  di* 
stance  of  5215  miles  Thence,  going  directly  by  sea,  by  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  Patara  in  Lycia,  fihodes,  ana  Astypalaea, 
islands  in  the  Carpathian  sea,  by  Tienarum  in  Laconia, 
Lilvbseum  in  Sicily  and  Calaris  in  Sardinia,  is  2103  miles. 
Thence  to  Gades  is  1250  miles,  making  the  whole  distance 
from  the  Eastern  ocean  8568  miles^ 

The  other  way,  which  is  more  certain,  is  chiefly  by  land. 
Prom  the  Ganges  to  the  Euphrates  is  5169  miles  ;  thence  to 
Mazaca,  a  town  in  Cappadocia,  is  319  miles  ;  thence,  through 
Phrygia  and  Caria,  to  Ephesus  is  415  miles  ;  from  Ephesus, 
across  the  ^gean  sea  to  Delos,  is  200  miles  ;  to  the  Isthmus 
is  212|  miles ;  thence,  first  by  land  and  afterwards  by  the 
sea  of  Lecha^um  and  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  to  Patra?  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, 90  miles ;  to  the  promontory  of  Leueate  87^  miles ; 
as  much  more  to  Corcyra ;  to  the  Acroceraumaii  mountains 
132^,  to  Brundisium  87o,  and  to  Home  3G0  miles.  To  the 
Alps,  at  the  village  of  Scingomagum®,  is  519  miles ;  through 
Gaul  to  Illiberis  at  the  Pyrenees,  927 ;  to  the  ocean  and  the 

I  Isidorus  was  a  native  of  Niccea ;  he  app^rs  to  have  been  a  writer 
on  TariouB  topics  in  natural  history,  bat  not  much  estimateds  sm  Hir» 
donin's  Index  Auct.,  in  Lomaire,  i.  l94. 

*  The  modem  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Cape  Finistcrrc. 

•  This  was  a  city  on  the  Sinus  Issirus,  the  present  Gulf  of  Aiasao, 
sitiiated,  according  to  Brotier,  between  the  sites  of  the  modem  towns  of 
Scanderoon  and  Kosos.   See  Lenuuie,  i.  461. 

^  Respecting  this  and  the  other  distances  mentioned  in  this  ehMieTf  I 
may  refer  the  reader  to  the  remarks  of  Hardouin  in  Lemaire,  L  461* 

*  It  is  scarcely  ncoestsary  to  remark,  tliat  the  calculations  of  our  author 
do  not  indicate  the  real  distance  between  the  extreme  ])oints  of  tlie  habi- 
table parts  of  the  globe,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  but  the  number  of  miles 
which  must  he  passed  over  hy  a  traveller,  in  going  from  place  to  plaoei 
in  the  first  instance,  a  eunsiderahle  part  of  the  mj  by  sea^  and,  m  tha 
second,  almost  entirdy  by  land. 

•  It  appears  to  be  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  place  here 
mentioned ;  I  may  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Hardouin  and  i^rotier  in  Le* 
nuure,  i.  464 
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0oart  of  Spain,  8S1  indleB ;  aeroBB  tbe  pasBage  of  Oades  7| 
miles;  which  distanoeB,  acoordin^  to  tiie  e&mate of  Arte- 
midonifly  toaike  altogether  8946  miles. 

The  breadth  of  tl^  earth,  from  south  to  north,  is  oommonlj 
supposed  to  he  about  one-half  only  of  its  length,  viz.  4490 
miles ;  hence  it  is  evidmt  howmux£  the  heat  htti  stolen  from 
it  on  one  side  and  the  cold  on  the  other:  for  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  land  is  actually  wanting,  or  that  the  earth  has 
not  the  form  of  a  globe;  but  that,  on  each  side,  the  unin- 
habitable  parts  have  not  been  discovered.  This  measure 
then  extends  from  the  coast  of  the  Ethiopian  ocean,  the 
most  distant  part  which  is  habitable,  to  MeroS,  1000  miles' ; 
thence  to  Alexandria  1250 ;  to  Ehodes  562 ;  to  Cnidos  87^ ; 
to  Cos  25;  to  SamoslOO;  to  Chios  94;  to  Mitylene  65  ;  to 
TenedoB  44 ;  to  the  promontory  of  Sig^nim  12^ ;  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Euzine  812| ;  to  the  promontory  of  Carambis 
850 ;  to  the  entrance  of  the  Palus  MaBotis  312|^ ;  and  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais  275  miles,  which  distance,  if  we  went 
bj  se%  might  be  shortened  89  miles.  Beyond  the  Tanais 
the  most  diligent  authors  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
accurate  measurement,  Artemidorus  supposes  that  every- 
thing beyond  is  undiscovered,  since  he  comesses  that,  about 
the  Tanais,  the  tribes  of  the  SarmatsB  dwell,  who  extend 
towards  the  north  pole.  Isidoms  adds  1250  miles,  as  the 
distance  to  Thule^ ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  For  my 
port,  I  believe  that  the  boundaries  of  Sarmatia  really  extend 
to  as  great  a  distance  as  that  mentioned  above :  for  if  it 
were  not  very  extensive,  how  could  it  contain  the  innume- 
rable tribes  that  are  always  changing  their  residence  2  And 
indeed  I  consider  the  uninhabitable  portion  of  the  world  to 
be  still  greater ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  innu« 

'  Tlio  same  remarlcs  may  be  made  upoTi  this  and  the  following  num- 
bers as  upon  those  in  the  former  paragrnph ;  for  further  information  I 
Bhall  refer  my  readers  to  the  notes  of  Iitu*douin,  Brotier,  and  Alexandre, 
in  LonilTC^  L  465-46& 

>  There  is  great  unoertainf  j  respecting  the  locality  of  the  Thule  of 
the  azioieiite;  there  was^  in  fact,  nothing  known  respecting  thc'IocaHty 
or  identity  of  any  of  the  places  approaching  to  the  Arctic  circle ;  tlie 
Aiame  appears  to  have  been  yagudy  applied  to  some  countir  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  habitable  parte  of  Europe.  In  note  p.  109, 1  luvre  already 
hsdoocMiontooflbr  BOinexeanariDiCiithelocaUty  of  ^  Our  author 
qpeake  of  Thule  in  two  mh&oigmi  |prto  of  hi#  work,  w.  80  and  n.  39. 

TOIf  I.  X> 
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merable  islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Germany \  wliicli  Lava 
been  only  lately  discovered. 

The  above  is  aU  that  I  consider  worth  relating  about  the 
length  and  the  breadth  of  the  earths  But  Eratosthenes^, 
a  man  who  was  peculiarly  well  skiUed  in  all  the  more  subtle 
parts  of  learning,  and  in  ffaia  alK>ve  emything  else,  and  a 
person  whom  I  peroeivB  to  be  approved  hy  evenr  one,  has 
stated  tlie  whole  of  this  dreait  to  oe  252,000  stad^  which, 
according  to  the  Bomaa  estimate^  makes  81,600  miles.  The 
attempt  is  presumptiiouSy  but  it  is  supported  by  such  subtle 
arguments  that  we  cannot  zefiise  our  assent.  Hipparchus^, 
whom  we  must  admire^  both  fiir  the  ability  with  which  he 
controverts  Eratosthenes,  as  wdl  as  for  bis  diligence  in  every- 
thmg  else,  has  added  to  the  above  number  not  mudi  less 
than  26,000  stadia. 

(109.)  Dionysodorus  is  eertoizdy^  less  worflrjr  of  confi* 
deuce* ;  but  I  cannot  omit  this  most  remarkable  instance  of 
Gbedan  vanity.  He  was  a  native  of  Melos,  and  was  cele* 
brated  for  his  knowledge  of  geometry ;  he  died  of  old  a^e  in 
his  native  country.  His  female  relations,  who  inherited  his 
property,  attended  his  funeral,  and  when  tibey  had  for  several 
successive  days  performed  the  usual  rites,  they  are  said  to 
have  found  in  his  tomb  an  epistle  witten  in  his  own  name 
to  those  lefb  above ;  it  stated  that  he  had  descended  £K>m 
his  tomb  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  was.  a 
distance  of  42,000  stadia.  There  were  not  wanting;  certain 
geometricians,  who  interpreted  this  epistle  as  if  it  had  been 
sent  &om  the  middle  of  the  ^lobe,  the  point  which  is  at  the 
atest  distance  from  the  surtace,  and  which  mnst  necessarily 
the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Hence  the  estimate  has  been 
made  that  it  is  252,000  stadia  in  circumference. 

'  It  IS  nrobaiUe^  that  thflee  Buppoaed  ^'ixmnense  ishmds,**  if  they  me 

not  entiray  imaginary,  were  the  countries  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Hie 
southern  extremities  r^lonc  of  which  had  been  risited  by  the  ancients, 

*  Strabo,  ii. ;  Vitruviu*',  i.  6;  Maorobius,  in  ?*?omTi.  Scip.  ii.  20. 

^  Our  author  has  previouBly  referred  to  Ji^ratodthenes,  in  the  76th  - 
chapter  of  this  book. 

^  Our  author  has  referred  to  Hipparchus,  m  the  9Qi  chapter  of  tlui 
book. 

*  "Ahtcr,  inqiiit,  d  cantiiis  multo  Dionysodorus  est  audiendus,  qui 
miraculo  sclo  nititur,  quam  Hipparchus  &t  Eratosthenes,  qui  geometricis 
nituntur  prir«cipiis."    Hardouin  in  Lemaire,  L  469.   Nothing:  further  is 
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CHAP.  113. — THE  HABMONIOAL  PEOPOBTION  OF  THE 

U^'ITEESE. 

That  harmonical  proportion,  which  compels  nature  to  he 
always  consistent  with  itself,  obliges  ns  to  add  to  the  above 
measure,  12,000  stadia ;  and  this  makes  the  earth  one 
ninety-sixth  part  of  the  whole  universe. 

Stjmmaet. — The  fiMsts,  statements,  and  obsemtioiiB  con- 
tained in  this  Book  amount  in  number  to  417. 

EoMAN  ATJTHOES  QTOTED. — M.  Varro\  Sulpicius  Gallus"-, 
Titus  Cajsar^  the  Emperor,  Q.Tllbc^o^  Tullius  Tiro^  L.  Piao^ 
T.  LiviuB^,  Cornelius  Nepos^  Sebosus',  Cadius  Antipater"^, 

I  Mjnmi  Terentiiis  Yarro.  He  was  bom  b.c.  116^  espoused  the  oaiud 
of  Pompey  against  Caesar,  and  served  as  his  lieutenant  in  S})aiji.  Ho 
afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Ceesar,  and  died  in  the  year  B.C.  26.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  500  volumes,  but  nearly  all  hLj  works  are  lost 
(destroyed,  it  is  said,  by  order  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.).  His  only  re- 
nuHM  are  a  Treatiw  on  Agriculture^  a  TreSiae  on  tne  Latin  Tongue, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  work  called  Analogia, 

•  C.  Sulpicius  Qnllus  was  Consul  in  the  year  166  B.C.    He  wrote  a 
Soman  History,  and  a  work  on  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

•  Titus  Yespasianus,  the  Emperor,  to  whom  Pluiy  dedicates  his  work. 
Hm  poem  is  mentioned  in  c.  22  of  this  Book.  See  pages  1, 2,  and  56  of 
the  present  Tolume. 

^  It  is  most  probable  that  Quintus  ^Uus  Pa}tus  Tubero  is  here  meant. 
He  was  son-in-law,  and,  according  to  Cicero,  nephew  of  JEmiUus  Pauliis, 
and  Consul  in  the  year  B.C.  167.  There  are  two  other  persons  found 
mentioned  of  the  name  of  Q.  .£liu8  Tubero. 

•  The  freedmaa  and  siwuiafniflnsia  of  Oiceva  He  was  a  nun  of  great 
learning,  and  waa  supposed  to  hsfo  invented  short-hand.  He  also  wrote 

Life  of  Cicero.  j 

•  Lucius  Calpumius  Piso  Frupri.  He  was  Consul  in  the  year  B.C.  133, 
and  was  a  stout  opponent  of  the  G^racchi.  He  wrote  Annals  of  the  History 
of  Bome  from  the  earik'st  periods. 

7  Livy,  the  well-known  Konian  historian. 
.  *  Hewas  the  intimate  friend  of  Ciccro,and  wroteChroniclesor  Annals,in 
three  books,  a  Life  of  Cicero,  and  some  other  historical  works.  A  work  *t  ill  i 
exists,  called  "  Liyes  of  Eminent  Commanders,"  which  is  ascribed  some-  ; 
times  to  him  and  sometimeB  to  one  JSmilius  Probus,  a  writer  of  the  reign  \ 
of  Iheodosins.  The  latter  probabljaibmdged  the  original  work  of  Kepos» 

•  Stattnsfidbosus.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  ivs  the  friend  of  Catulus. 
He  wrote  ft  work  eaUed  tba  ^^Periplus,"  and  another  on  the  Wonders  of 
India. 

^  A  Roman  historian  and  lawyer,  who  flourished  about  B.0. 124.  Ha  ' 
wrote  a  Book  of  Amnls,  in  whion  was  contained  a  Talnalile  aooonnt  of 
the  Second  Punic  war.   This  work  was  epitomised  hj  Bmtiis  and  hold 
in  higli  flifimatiftn  1^  the  Emperor  Adrian. 

L  2 
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FabiaaoB^  Antias',  Mucianus',  C»cina*,  who  imte  on  tbe 
Etruscan  discipline,  Tarqiiitiiis\  who  did  the  same,  Julius 
AoiulaS  who  alflo  did  the  same,  and  Sc  ^gius^ 

ToBEiON  AUTHORS  QUOTED. — Plato',  Hipparchus*,  Ti« 
vmuB^,  Songenea",  Petonro^  l^eoepm^  the  P^hago. 

*  FabianuB  Papirius,  a  "Roman  rhctoriciaTi  and  naturalist,  whose  works 
are  highly  commended  bv  Pliny  aiici  Seneca.  He  wrote  a  Hiatory  of  Ani* 
mals,  and  a  bouk  on  Natural  Oaubcs. 

t  Qomtas  Yakriiui  Antias.  He  floariahed  aboat  B.a  80,  and  wrote 
the  Annals  of  Borne,  down  to  the  time  of  SyOa. 

•  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus.  He  was  instrumental  in  raiding 
the  Emperor  Vespasian  to  the  throne,  and  was  Consul  in  the  years 
A.D.  52, 70,  and  74  lie  published  three  Books  of  Epistlea,  and  a  History 
in  eleren  Books,  which  appean  to  hafe  treated  chiefly  of  Baetm  aflkn. 

^  Auliu  Cnchia.  He  was  eeot  into  eiile  by  Omiar,  joined  tba  Bom* 
peiaiiB  in  Africa,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cssar,  but  hu  life  was  spared* 
Cicero  wrote  several  letters  to  him,  and  commends  his  abilities.  His 
work  ap|>»r8  to  have  been  on  Divination  as  practised  by  the  Etrurians. 

*  lie  appears  to  have  been  a  diviner  or  soothsayer  oi  Etruria,  and  to 
hare  written  a  work  on  Btnuoan  prodi^iea. 

«  He  also  wroteaworkon  Etniscandmnalioiigbatildoflaiiotaiip^ 
that  anything  further  is  known  of  liim. 

7  Sergius  Paulus.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  tho  IndeK  to  the  IBthBodL 
ISothiug  further  seems  to  be  known  of  him. 

•  The  greateat,  with  the  exoeptum  of  AriifcolilB^  of  the  Greek  fluloio- 
phers,  and  the  disciple  of  Socrates. 

'  A  native  of  Nioea  in  Bithynia,  who  flourished  B.a  160.  He  is  called 
the  "  Fnther"  of  Astronomy.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Phaeno- 
mena  of  Aratus  and  Eudoxus,  which  is  still  extant.  His  works,  including 
those  on  the  Lunar  Month  and  the  Fixed  StarB,  have  not  come  ^wn  to 
iu.  His  Clbtalogveof  the  Stan  i8jpreBer?edin  theAhnageatof  Ptol^ 

*o  Timseus  of  Locri  in  Italy,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  said  to  have 
been  the  instructor  of  Plato.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Mathematics.  A  work 
"  On  the  Soul  of  the  World  and  of  .Nature,"  which  is  still  extant,  has 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  on  doubtful  grounds. 

u  ^  astvooomer  and  peripatetic  jdnlosopliflr  of  Alazandria.  Hie  wm 
employed  by  Julius  Cmmt  to  snperintend  his  revision  of  the  Oatendar* 
It  13  supposed  that  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  Celestial  Be?oliitioii%  and  a 
Commentary  on  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

^  A  priest,  mathematician,  and  astrologer  of  Egypt.  A  Letter  on 
the  Astzological  Sciences,  written  by  him  to  King  Necepsos,  is  said  to  be 
extant  in  &  Boyal  libraiy  atTienna,  as  also  a  work  oaDed  the  "QigsH 
nnm  AstrologiBiiin,*'  dedicated  to  the  same  king.  Juvenal  seama  to  me 
his  name     a  ooiriTnon  term  for  an  astrologer. 

^  He  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Firmicus  as  "amost  just  emperor  of  Egypt, 
And  a  very  good  astronomer."  A  work  by  him  is  quoted  by  G^alen  in  hu 
tenlh  Book  on  l^ples,  bat  it  was  most  piobab^  of  spariooa  origin. 
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lean^  Fhiloaqphen,  PondoniuB',  jbuudmander',  Sbigenes^ 
the  philoso])lier  who  wrote  on  Gnomonics,  Eudid ,  GoBra- 
nuB*  the  philosopher,  Eudozus',  Bmnoeritus^  GritodemuBS 
ISoaBjUuB'^,  Serapion^S  Dicfeaardms^,  Archimedes",  Oneai- 

* 

^  ^Fjthagoricu"  here  may  either  mean  the  works  of  the  followers  ol 
VjihBgaM  of  flamoi,  or  the  booka  idiidi  were  mrifttan  hj  tiiaft  phfloio* 
pincr.  Plmy,  in  Books  19,  20,  and  84^  apeaka  of  aeferal  wriftmga  of 

thagoras,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  others ;  but  it  is  more  gone- 
rally  supposed  that  he  wrote  nothing,  and  that  eYaythiiig  that  pasaed  by 
his  name  in  ancient  times  was  spmious. 

'  A  Stoic  philosophy  of  Apamea  in  Syria.  He  was  the  mstructor  of 
OiaaEO^  uad  tho  fiind  of  Fompey.  He  mrate  wnka  on  hiatoiy,  divina* 
tion,  the  tides,  and  the  nature  of  the  godai  Some  fragiiMnta  oti^  have 
aurnved. 

*  Of  Miletus,  was  bom  B.C.  610,  and  was  the  successor  of  Thales,  the 
founder  of  the  Ionian  school  of  philosophy.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
taught  tl»  obliquity  of  Ihe  eoli^tio  and  the  nae  of  the  giumioiL 

*  A  philosopher  of  Bhodea  or  ^aantium.  Seneca  saya  that  he  boasted 
of  haying  studied  astronomy  amon^  the  Chaldeans.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Varro  and  ColumeUa  as  having  wxittem  on  rural  matters,  and  is  praised 
by  Censorinus. 

*  Of  Alexandria,  the  great  geometrician,  and  Instructor  of  Ptolemy  I. 
He  waa  the  ibvnder  of  &e  Tnathematiwil  aebool  of  Aleiaiidria. 

*  He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero.  He  is 
ecEtoUed  by  Tacitus,  B.  14,  hia  mperlative  wiadom,  bey<md  which 
nothing  is  kno\«Ti  of  him. 

7  Of  Cnidus,  an  astronomer  and  l^islator  who  flourished  B.C.  d66.  He 
liie  ft  fited  and  diaciple  of  Flato^  and  aatd  to  hsfe  been  the 
tang^  in  Gieeee  the  motions  of  the  planeta.  Hia  worka  on  astronon^ 
and  geometry  ore  lost,  but  his  Phffinomenft  have  been  preeerved  bjAntoSi 
who  turned  his  prose  into  verse. 

*  Bom  at  A  bdera  in  Thrace,  about  B.C.  460.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  atomic  theory,  and  looked  upon  peace  of  mind  as  theMcmmmn  boiium 
ofmoitala.  He  wrote  worka  on  the  natme  and  organixation  of  the  world, 
on  physics,  on  contagions  nialadie8,on  the  chameleon,  an  don  other  subjects. 

®  A  Grecian  astronomer.  A  work  of  his,  called  "  Apotelesmatica,"  ia 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 

^  An  astrologer  of  Rhodes,  patronized  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
wrote  a  wofk  on  Stonea,  and  a  uistcry  of  Egypt.  Taeitns,  in  hia'Annala, 
B.  vi,  apeaka  highly  of  his  skill  in  astrology. 

"  A  geographer  of  Antioch,  and  an  opponent  of  the  views  of  Erato- 
thcncs.  Cicero  declares  that  he  himsftlf  waa  unable  to  understand  a 
Iiousandth  part  of  his  work. 

^  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  geographer,  of  Heasina  in  Sicily.  He 
studied  under  Aristotle  and  wrote  aeveral  worka,  the  principal  of  which 
was  an  aocoont  of  the  hisUny,  geography,  and  moral  and  religioua  eon- 
iition  of  Greece.    A  few  fragments  omy  are  extant. 

^  Of  Syracuse^  the  most  fempua  matnmnaHrian  of  antiquity,  bom 
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eritiuS  Eratosilieiies',  FrtheM*  Hie^odotllB^  Axi8totle% 
Cteeias',  ArtemidoniB'  of  Ephesui^  Indoras*  of  Ghaiaz,  and 

Theopompu8». 

287.   A  few  only  of  his  works  haTo  oome  down  to  us,  pnUished  at  Ox* 
ford  in  1792,  Torelli. 
1  Boni  either  at  ArtypdM  or  JB^bb,  He  mi  diief  lulot  of  the 

fleet  of  Alexander  during  the  descent  of  the  Indus  and  the  roynge  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  He  wrote  a  work  callcxl  tho  "  AloxandropR?dia,"  or  Edu- 
cation of  Alexander.  In  his  description  of  what  he  t^aw  m  India,  many 
fables  and  falsehoods  are  said  to  have  been  interwoven,  so  much  so  that 
the  work  (which  is  now  lost)  is  said  to  haTO  resembled  a  fiiUe  more  tlum 
•  history. 

s  Of  Cyrene,  bom  B.C.  27n.  Tie  was  inyited  from  Athens  bj  Ptolemy 
KuergPt<»9,  to  become  keeper  of  tho  library  at  Alexandria.  He  was  a  man 
of  most  ext<*n8ive  erudition,  aj<  an  aslrouomer,  geojntiplier,  philosopher, 
hii»toriau  and  finrauimariau.  AU  of  his  \^Titing8  have  perished,  with  the 
exception  of  a  xbw  fregments  on  gcH)graphictl  snlgeota. 

*  Of  Massilia,  now  Marseilles,  a  celebrated  nserigeftor  who  flourished 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Tn  liia  voyages  he  vLsited  Britain 
and  Thxile,  of  wliich  he  probably  gave  some  account  in  his  work  "on  the 
Octmi."  He  has  been  wrongfullv  accused  of  falsehood  by  Strabo.  An- 
otsher  wnrk.writiA  by  him  was  his  '^F^plus,"  or  'Oifeniimamgatioii' 
from  Gades  to  the  Tbsuob,  probahty,  in  this  instance,  the  Blbe. 

*  Of  Uaheamassus,  tho  father  of  Grecian  history;  bom  B.C.  484;. 
Besides  liis  great  work  which  has  oome  down  to  US,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  a  history  of  Arabia. 

*  Probably  the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  His  works 
were  exeeediDgly  mtuMnNUi  and  those  idikh  hare  aorrifed  to  ns  treal  of 
natural  hiB(oiy»  metapfaysioSy  pfaysioal  soienoe^  ethios,  kgie^  and  general 
literature. 

*  A  native  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  and  private  physician  to  Artaxerxes 
Muemou,  having  ueeu  made  priscmer  by  him  at  the  cattle  of  Cunaxa.  He 
wrote  a  Hisloiy  of  Barsia  in  28  books,  whifih,  with  the  esoei^^ 
abridgement  by  Phot  ius  and  a  few  firegniflDts,  is  now  lost.  He  also  wrote 
a  book  on  India.  He  was  much  censured,  probably  withoilt  aiiffioieni 
reason,  for  the  credulity  displayed  in  his  works. 

'  Of  Ephesus,  a  geographer,  who  hved  about  B.C.  100.  He  wrote  a  Peri- 
plus,  and  a  wtak  en  Geography ;  a  iem  fragments  only  of  abridgements 
of  these  have  surrived. 

*  Of  Charax  in  Parthia,  of  whieh  eomitiy  be  wrote  an  aoooonl  irindi 
still  exists.    He  llourishtxl  in  tlie  reign  of  Augustus. 

*  Of  Chios,  a  eelebrated  historian,  and  diseiple  of  the  orator  Isocrates. 
His  principal  works  were  a  Historv  of  Greece,  and  a  Life  of  Philip  oi 
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AK  AOCOITNT  OF  OOUKTRIES,  NATIOKS,  SBAS,  TOWlffQ, 
HATBN9,  MOUNTAINS,  KITEBS,  DISTANCES,  AND  MBO- 
PIiES  WHO  NOW  EXIST  OB  FOBMBBLT  BXI3TBD. 

IVTBODUCTIOV. 

Thits  &r  bave  I  treated  of  the  position  and  the  wonders  of 
the  earfch,  of  the  waters,  the  stars,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  imiyerse  and  its  dimensions.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe  its  indiyidual  parts ;  although  indeed  we  may  with 
reason  look  upon  the  task  as  of  an  infinite  nature,  and  one 
not  to  be  rashly  commenced  upon  without  incurriDg  censure. 
And  yet,  on  the  oth»  hand,  there  is  nothing  which  ought  less 
to  require  an  apology,  if  it  is  only  considered  how  mr  from 
mnpriaing  it  is  thtU;  a  mere  mortal  cannot  be  acquainted 
witn  everything.  I  shall  therefore  not  follow  any  single 
author,  but  shall  employ,  in  relation  to  each  subjeSct,  such 
writers  as  I  shall  looK  upon  as  most  worthy  of  credit.  For, 
indeed,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  nearly  all  of  them,  that 
they  display  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  countrios  in  which  thej  respectively  flourishea; 
BO  that  by  doing  this,  I  shall  neither  have  to  blame  nor  con- 
tradict any  one. 

The  names  of  the  different  places  will  here  be  simply 
given,  and  as  briefly  as  possible ;  the  account  of  their  cele« 
brity,  and  the  events  which  have  given  rise  thereto,  being 
deferred  ^o  a  more  appropriate  occasion;  for  it  must  be 
remembei-ed  that  I  am  here  speaking  of  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
and  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  using  the  names  without  any  ' 
reference  whatever  to  their  celebrity,  and  as  though  the 
places  themselves  were  in  their  infancy,  and  had  not  as  yet 
acquired  any  fame  through  great  events.  The  name  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  true,  but  only  as  forming  a  part  of  the  world 
and  the  system  of  the  universe. 

The  whole  ij:](>ho  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Europe,  Asia,  | 
and  Africa.   Our  description  commences  where  the  sun  sets 
and  at  theStraits  of  Gades^  where  the  Atlantic  ocean, bursting 

A  Now  the  StniM  of  Qibraltw; 
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ii*,  is  poured  forth  into  the  inland  seas.  As  it  makes  it« 
entrance  from  that  side,  Africa  is  on  the  right  hand  and 
Europe  on  the  left ;  Asia  lies  between  them^ ;  the  boundaries 
being  the  rivers  Tanais-  and  Nile.  The  Straits  of  the  uct  iin, 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  (  xtend  fifteen  miles  in  lens^th  and 
five*  in  breadth,  measured  from  the  village  of  Mellaria"*  in 
Spain  to  the  Album  Promontorium^  or  White  Promontory  in 
Airica,  as  we  learn  from  Turranius  Gracilis,  wlio  was  born  in 
that  vicinity.  Titus  Livius  and  Cornelius  Nepos  however 
have  stated  the  breadth,  where  it  is  least,  to  be  seven  miles, 
and  where  greatest,  ten ;  from  so  small  a  mouth  as  this  does 
so  immense  an  expanse  of  water  ooen  upon  us!  Nor  is  our 
astonishment  dimmished  by  the  met  of  its  being  of  great 
depth ;  for,  instead  of  that,  there  are  numerous  breakers  and 
shoals,  white  with  foam,  to  strike  the  mariner  with  almn. 
From  this  circumstance  it  is,  that  many  have  called  this  spot 
the  threshold  of  The  Inland  Sea. 

At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits,  there  are  mountains 
placed  to  form  bazriers  to  the  entrance  on  either  side, 
Abyla*  in  Ainca»  and  Calpe^  in  Europe,  the  boundaries 


inhabitants  have  called  them  the  Oolomns  of  that  god ;  they 

'  ThbisiaidmoraeipeaUfyin  wfimioetofbew^^ 

the  only  portion  wMoliWM  penectlj  known  to  the  ancients.  Hia  meaa- 
infr  IP,  that  Asia  as  a  portion  of  the  globe  dOM  not  lie  10  north  M 
J£iirope,  nor  60  far  south  as  Africa. 

'  Kow  the  Don.  It  was  usually  looked  upon  m  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  Plmy*!  xneaiung  aeemt  to  be^  that  fbel^yiale  diodes 
Aflia  from  Europe,  and  the  Niley  Atom  firom  Afinosi  the  more  espedally 
as  the  part  to  the  west  of  the  Nile  mm  sometimes  considered  aa  betongiDg 
to  Asin.  It  has  b«:^n  however  suggested  tliat  he  intends  to  a^Jsi^  these 
rivers  as  the  extreme  eastern  boundaxies  of  the  internal  or  Mediterranean 
0ca. 

*  At  no  Bpot  era  the  Sluaito  kaa  than  ten  milea  imridth;  aUihongh 
D'Anvilkmf^eB  the  width  to  he  little  leaa  tihaa  five  milBB.  Thiapaaaage 

of  our  author  is  probably  in  a  corrupt  stato. 

*  This  proboblj  atood  near  the  site  of  the  town  of  Tari&  of  the  pre* 
aent  daj. 

*  Probably  the  |MmtoaIled*BBnta  del  Samar' at  the  pmae^ 
<  Now  oaUed  Xmu0r%  JelMl<«l-]|jna»  or  Monte  del  Haehoi. 

7  The  Bock  of  Gibraltar. 

*  The  fuble  was  that  thej  originally  formed  one  mountain,  which  wai 
torn  aionder  fay  Herculea»  or  as  Pliny  aaya,  ^dog  through.*' 
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also  bdieve  that  they  were  dug  tbrough  by  him ;  upon  which 
the  sea^  which  was  before  excluded,  gained  admission,  and 
so  changed  the  fiice  of  nature. 

€EAP«  1.  (1.) — THl  BOUNBAXIBS  AHD  GULVS  OF  VOBOn 
VIB8T  BBT  VOBTH  HT  A  OENEBAL  WAT. 

I  shall  first  then  speak  of  Europe,  the  foster-mother  of  that 
people  which  has  conquered  all  other  nations,  and  itself  by 
Jar  the  most  beauteous  portion  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  many 
persons  have,  not  without  reason^  considered  it,  not  as  a 
third  part  only  of  the  earth,  but  as  equal  to  all  the  rest,  ^ 
locking  upon  the  whole  of  our  globe  as  divided  into  two 
parts  only,  by  a  line  dra\NTi  from  the  river  Tanais  to  the 
y traits  of  Gades.  The  ocean,  after  pouring  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  through  the  inlet  which  I  have  here  described,  and, 
in  its  eager  progress,  overwl'  aiming  all  the  lands  which  have 
had  to  dread  its  approach,  skirts  with  its  winding  course  the 
shores  of  those  parts  which  ofter  a  more  eftcctual  resistance, 
hollowing  out  the  coast  of  Europe  especially  into  numerous 
bays,  among  which  there  are  four  Gulfs  that  are  more  parti- 
cularly remarkable.  The  first  of  these  begins  at  Calpe,  which 
I  have  previously  mentioned,  the  most  distant  mountain  of 
Spain ;  and  bends,  describing  an  immense  curve,  as  fftr  aa 
Locri  and  the  Promontory  of  Bruttium^. 

* 

CHAP.  2. — OP  SPAIN  GENEBALLY. 

The  first  hind  situate  upon  this  Qulf  is  that  which  is  called 
the  Farther  Spain  or  Baatica' ;  next  to  whidi,  beginning  at 
the  frontier  town  of  Urgi\  is  the  Nearer,  or  Tarraconensian* 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  but  it  had  been  so  strenuously 
oombatod  hy  Folybius  and  other  writen  befine  the  lame  of  Flinj,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  he  sHotdd  conntenanoe  it. 

^  He  probably  alludes  to  Lcufopt^tra,  now  called  Capo  deU'  Armi. 
Locri  Epizephyrii  was  a  to^Ti  of  Brut  tium,  situate  north  of  the  promon* 
torv  of  ZephTxium,  now  called  Capo  di  Bruzzano. 

*  So  oaUed  from  the  Betu,  now  the  Gnadalquifff  oar  Great  Barer. 

^  The  aituation  of  this  town  Is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  harr 
been  about  five  leagues  from  the  piesent  oHy  of  Migaoar,  or  MaxBcar« 
It  was  situate  on  the  Sinus  Urg;itanuB. 

*  8o  called  from  the  city  of  lorraco,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Xar- 
ngona. 
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Spain,  extending  as  far  as  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
Farther  Spain  is  divided  lengthwise  into  two  provinces, 
Lusitania^  and  Baetica,  the  former  stretching  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  latter,  and  being  divided  from  it  by  the 
river  Ana^. 

The  source  of  this  river  is  in  the  district  of  Laminium*,  in 
the  Nearer  Spain.  It  first  spreads  out  into  a  number  of 
small  lakes,  and  then  aj^ain  contracts  itself  into  a  narrow 
channel,  or  entirely  disappears  uiicUm'  ground^  and  after 
frequently  disappearing  and  again  coniing  to  light,  finally  dis- 
charjT^es  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Tarraconensian  Spain 
lies  t)u  cue  side,  contiguous  to  the  Pyrenees,  running  dovvu- 
"iNards  along  the  sides  ofthat  chain,  and,  stretching  across  from 
the  Iberian  Sea  to  the  Gallic  oeean^,  is  separated  from  Bsetica 
and  Lusitania  by  Blount  Solorius^  the  chains  of  the  Oretani' 
and  the  Carpetani^,  and  that  of  the  Astures*. 

CHAP.  3.  OF  BiETICA. 

B»tica^  BO  called  firom  the  river  which  dmdes  it  in  the 
middle,  excels  all  the  other  provinces  in  the  lichneas  of  its 
cultivation  and  the  peculiar  lertility  and  beautj  of  its  vege*  . 

tation. 

It  consists  of  four  jurisdictions,  those  of  GMea'^,  of  Cor- 
iuba^^  of  Astigi",  and  of  Hispalis^^.  The  total  number  of 
Its  towna  is  176 ;  of  these  nine  are  colonies^\  and  eight  muni- 

*  Corresponding  nearly  in  extent  witli  the  present  kingdom  of  PortugaL 

*  Now  Qaudiautt,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  VV'adi  Ana,  "  the  river  Ana." 
'  Aooording  to  Hardouin  tlus  place  is  tiie  modm  town  of  Mofntifll> 

but  Pinct  and  D'Anville  make  it  the  same  as  Alluunbra. 

*  According  to  modem  wiitflCB  it  ooooeala  itself  in  this  maxmer  for  ft 
distance  of  fifteen  miles. 

*  JBVom  the  Balearic  Cluumel  to  the  Q-uIf  of  Gbscon^  or  Bay  of  Biscay. 
^  Ptobably  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  meant  by  this  name ;  Hardoaia  eon* 

■idere  it  the  same  as  the  Sierra  ds  1m  Yertientes. 

7  Probably  the  Sierra  MoremL  *  The  Monte  do  Toledo. 

^  Tlio  Sierra  de  las  Asturias. 

The  present  Cadia.   It  was  originally  a  Phflsnioian  colony. 

M  Kow  Cordova.  ^  Now  Ecija.  >»  Now  Seville, 

^  The  Somam  oolomes  or  odhmiea  ''eiviam  Bomanorom*'  an  tibuOM 
new  meant.  The  colonists  in  such  case  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  Boman 
citizens,  the  toMii  in  which  they  lired  being  founded  uncbr  the  wOBgani* 
■km  of  the  Soman  magistracy. 
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cipal  towns  ^ ;  twenty-nine  have  been  long  since  presented  with 
the  old  Latin  rights' ;  six  are  &ee  towns^  three  ledeiate% 
and  120  tributary. 

In  this  district,  the  thii^  that  more  especially  deseire  no* 
tice,  or  are  move  easQy  exphuned  in  the  Latin  tongoe^  axe  the 
following,  beginning  at  the  riyer  Ajia,  along  the  line  of  the  sea- 
shore ;  the  town  of  Onoba^  sumamed  JEatuaria* ;  the  riven 
Luxia  and  Urium^,  flowing  through  this  tenitozj  between 
the  Ana  and  the  BsBtis ;  the  Marian^  Mountains ;  the  river 
Bsdtis ;  the  coast  of  Corum%  with  its  winding  bay ;  opposite 

1  ^Mumcipia."    These  were  towna  in  conquered  oountries  which 

institnJaooB,  t!t  the  same  tinie  receiying  oertain  of  the  ri^te  of  Bomaii 
citizens ;  most  freqaontly,  hnmwnity  to  a  greater  or  lees  degreo  from 

payiuent  of  tribute. 

>  "  Latium also  called  "  Jub  Latii "  and  "  Latinitas."  Thia  was  the 
name  given  to  those  ourciimecribed  or  limited  mhts  as  Boman  oitizena 
which  were  at  ftnt  bestowed  upon  the  conquered  states  of  Italy,  before 
the  time  of  the  Social  War.  Indeed  tfae  IioHnus  held  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate state  between  the  Cinh  Bomanus  with  aU  his  rights,  and  the 
peregrinvs  or  forei'^ier  with  all  liis  disabilities.  These  Latin  rights  wei'e 
afterwards  extended  to  the  people  of  other  countries,  but  retained  their 
omiialiiame. 

■  The  free  towns  were  those,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  at  hbert^ 

to  enjoy  their  ancient  institutions  and  modes  of  internal  government, 
though  at  the  same  time  thej  ei\joyed  noxio  of  the  pziTil^gee  of  Bomaa 
citizens. 

<  ''F(Bdflradciritatesi**  thembabitaiiiiofwhiohwereoaiDed*f(B^ 
or'soeii'  ISiey  were  in  alliaooe  with  Um  Boniana,  bat  in  some  oaaea 
paid  them  tribute  in  the  aamo  manner  as  the  *  stipendiaria*  next  men* 

tioned.    In  some  instances  they  also  enjoyed  the  Latin  rights. 

*  From  the  numerous  creeks  orsDstuaries  with  which  the  coast  is  here 
indented.  Commentators  are  at  a  loss  for  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Onobft  (or  Oasonobs  aooording  to  some  readings).  S^Anfffle  eonaiders 
it  to  be  the  same  with  the  present  town  of  Moguer ;  other  oommentatort 
have  suggested  Gibraleon,  and  the  vicinity  of  Palos. 

^  The  Odiel  and  the  Tinto ;  the  Unumbeipg  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Tinto  of  the  present  day. 

7  Some  reading  have  '^Harenimontes,"  and  others  "  Arenae  montes," 
tho  "mountains  of  sand.*'  There  is  no  doobt  that  the  sandy  heoj^  or 
downs  on  this  coast  are  here  meant,  which  are  called  at  the  present  Cmy 
•*  Dunes  "  by  the  French,  and  by  the  natives  "  Arenas  gordas." 

**  Probably  the  line  of  sea-sliore  between  Roia  and  the  city  of  Cadiz, 
skirting  the  Bay  of  Cadi2.  Harduum  however  thinks  that  the  coast 
betiroen  the  Gnadalainfir  and  the  Gnadalete  is  meant^  now  ooovpied  in 
part  bj  tiie  town  of  San  Lncar  de  Barameds. 
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to  which  is  Gades,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
among  the  islands  ^  Next  comes  the  Promontory  of  Juno*, 
and  the  port  of  Ba&sippo" ;  the  towns  of  Boalo^  and  MeUaria^ 
at  which  latter  begin  the  Straits  of  tbe  Atlantic ;  Garteia% 
eaUed  by  liie  Greeks  Tartessos';  and  the  mountain  of  CUpei 
Along  the  coast  of  the  inland  sea*  is  the  town  of  Barbesula* 
with  its  river;  also  Salduba^® ;  the  town  of  Sael" ;  and  then 
Mskca'*,  with  its  river,  one  of  the  federate  towns.  Neart  to  this 
comes  Idjenoba'^y  with  its  river ;  then  Sexifirmiun^^,  sumamed 

1  In  the  FovrdiBoGk,  0.86b  '  The  praMntOape  Trafalgar. 

*  Hardouin  says  that  the  present  Vejer  is  the  place  meant,  while  others 
have  suggested  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  or  Cantillana.  Others  agnm 
identify  it  with  Bejer  de  la  Frontera,  though  that  place  probably  Ues  too 
fiu*  inland.   The  Roman  ruins  near  Porto  Sarbato  were  probablr  its  site. 

«  Hjyrdooin  tmd  other  oonmiflntalorv  foggeet  that  the  dte  of  the  me* 
sent  Tarib  is  here  meant ;  it  is  more  probable  however  that  P'AnTiuB  is 
right  in  suggesting  the  now  deserted  town  of  Bolonia. 

*  Probably  the  present  Tiirifa. 

*  The  exact  site  of  Carteia  is  unknown  j  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  stood  upon  the  bay  which  opens  ont  of  the  straits  on  the  west  of 
the  Bock  of  Oibraltu*,  now  called  the  Bay  of  Algesiras  or  Gibraltar ;  and 
upon  the  hill  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  £1  BooadiUo^  about  half-way 
between  Algesiras  and  Gibraltar. 

7  We  learn  also  from  Strabo,  that  Tartessus  was  the  same  place  as 
Carteia;  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  former  was  pretty  nearly  the 
Phdnudon  name  of  the  plaee^  and  the  latter  a  Boman  conniption  of  it, 
and  llttt  in  it  originated  the  *  Tarshish*  of  Scripture,  an  appellation 
apparently  given  to  the  whole  of  the  southem  part  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. Probably  the  Greeks  preserved  the  appellation  of  the  place  more 
in  conformity  with  the  original  Phoenician  name. 

*  By  ^  **ixdimd  sea'*  Fliny  means  the  MeditcRaDesa,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  without  the  Straits  of  Oadis. 

*  The  ruins  of  this  place,  probably,  are  atiU  to  be  seen  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  Giiadiaro,  here  alluded  to. 

w  With  its  river  flowing  by  it.  This  place  is  probably  the  present 
Marbella,  situate  on  the  Rio  Verde. 

u  Probabfy  the  present  OsstiUo  de  TonmmolhMM,  or  else  CM3b  de 
Fuengirola. 

^  The  present  city  of  Malaga.  Hardouin  thinks  that  the  river  Gua- 
dalqmvircjo  is  here  meant,  but  as  that  is  some  miles  distant  from  the  city, 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Guadalmedina,  which  is  much  nearer  to  it^ 
is  the  stream  aUuded  to. 

Not  improbably  Velez  Malaga,  upon  a  river  of  the  same  namOt 
Hardouin  thinks  that  the  place  is  the  modem  Torrox  on  the  Fiu  ¥rio^ 
wad  D'Anville  the  present  city  of  Almunecar,  on  the  Rio  Verde. 

^  Most  probably  the  present  Almunecar,  but  it  is  uncertain.  D'An* 
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JuHum;  Selambina* ;  Abdero*;  and  Mxird',  which  is  at  the 
boundary  of  B»tica.  M,  Agrippa  supposed  that  sll  this 
eoastwas  peopled  by  colonists  of  runic  origin.  Beyond  the 
Anas,  and  facing  the  Atlantic,  is  the  oountnr  of  the  Bastuli^ 
and  the  Turditani.  M.  Varro  informs  us,  that  the  Iberians, 
the  Fersions,  the  Fhoeniciaiis,  the  Celts,  and  the  Carthagi- 
xdaas  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Spain ;  that  the 
name  Lusitania"  is  derived  from  the  games  (liuus)  of 
Father  Bacchus,  or  the  fury  (lyssa^)  of  his  mintic  attendants, 
and  that  Fan*  was  thesoyemor  of  the  whole  of  it.  E  ut  the 
traditions  respecting  I^rcules^  and  F3rrene,  as  well  as  Saturn, 
I  oonoeive  to  be  fabulous  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  BaBtis  does  not  rise,  as  some  writers  have  asserted, 
near  the  town  of  MentisaS  in  the  province  of  Torraco,  but 
in  the  Tugiensian  Forest* ;  and  near  it  rises  the  river  Tader**, 
which  waters  the  territory  of  Carthage^^.   At  Uorcum"  it 

▼flie  sajB  ^bs proBimt  Tcm  d» BaoM;  otliani  have  fuggestod  tibe  towii 

4>{  Moteil. 

*  Now  Sdobrena. 

*  Either  the  preseiit  Adra  or  Abdera :  it  is  uncertain  which. 

*  Probably  the  present  Mujacar.    D'Anyille  suggests  Alraeria. 

4  Also  caUed  Bastitani,  a  mixed  race,  partly  Iberian  and  partly  Pho»> 

*  Tlie  QreeV  A^mt,  *^  frantic  rage  **  or  "  madbiMS."  Tho  i^kjnuiloffn 

here  suggested  are  puerile  in  the  extreme. 

*  Plutarch,  quoting  from  the  Twelfth  Book  of  the  Tberica  of  Sosthcnes, 
teUp  us  that,  "  After  Bacchus  had  conquered  Iberia  [the  present  Spain], 
he  left  "Psa  to  set  as  his  deputy,  and  he  ohaoged  its  name  and  Galled  the 
country  Pama,  after  himaelf,  whieh  afterwards  became  oormpted  into 
Spania.** 

7  He  alludes  to  the  expedition  of  Hercules  into  Spain,  of  which  Dio*^ 
dorus  Siculus  makes  mention  ;  also  his  courtship  of  the  nymph  Pyrene, 
the  daughter  of  Bebryx,  who  was  buiied  by  him  on  the  Pyreneean 
monntains,  which  thence  derived  thear  name. 

^  It  is  unknown  where  this  town  was  situate ;  Hardouin  and  D'An* 
ville  think  it  wqs  on  the  fit^  of  the  present  village  of  San  Thome,  once 
an  episcopal  see,  now  removed  to  Jaen,  The  people  of  Mentisa,  men- 
tioned in  c.  4,  were  probably  inhabitants  of  a  diliercnt  place.  D' Anville 
in  his  map  has  twoHentisas, one  ' (>retana>*  the  other  'Bastitana. 

*  According  to  D'AnTiUe,  the  plaoe  now  called  Toia. 
W  Now  the  Segura. 

*Nova'  or  *New'  Carthage,  so  called  from  having  been  originally 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Carths^inians  B.C.  242.    It  was  situate  a  httle  to 
^  west  of  the  Satumi  Promontorium,  or  Promontory  of  Faloa.  It 
was  taken  by  SoipioAfiioanus  the  elder  B.o.  210i» 
^  SbepMsanlLotoiw 
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JXm  or  New  Hippo',  nneo*,  Oica*  Socubo*,  JXjm^ 

imtm^OUTm^t^i  aQwliu^towxiBaieiiitiiatpirtof  Buti. 
twuii  wlridi  Qxtendg  towwdi  the  ae«»lnit  in  the  jnrindiction^  of 
Cord6ha.  Initoiiei^boiiihoodof  the  river  itsdf  is  Ossigi* 
•bo  snnifliiied  Laoomcom,  Sitargi'  or  Vonim  Jidimii,  Ipas* 
tnrgi**  or  Trimnphal^  Setia,  and,  £mrteen  miln  inloiidy 
Obulco",  which  is  also  csiDed  Pontificense. 

Next  to  these  comes  Epora",  a  federate  town,  Sacili** 
Martialiiiiii,  and  Onoba^.  On  the  right  bank  is  Corduba, 
ft  Boman  colony,  snmamed  Eatricia^ ;  here  the  Bsetis  first 
becomes  navigable.  There  are       the  towns  of  Corbula 

*  Its  present  site  is  unknown. 

^  According  to  D' Anviiie,  the  present  Pneote  de  Finos,  six  league  north 
ofGnaada.  Oflmtakaittobellkxra^soaihof AIcalalaBeaL 

*  The  present  Hueeca,  according  to  Hardoom;  nune  pvobaUjr,  horn* 
trrer,  TTuector,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Genii. 

*  Perhaps  £8cu:i>ar,  five  Ipfirnies  from  Granada.  £at  according  to  some 
at  is  the  dame  as  Trueio  or  Erudb. 

'  Cyied  Ucabis  by  Hutini.  Monke  suggests  tint  it  is  Sim  la 
Son  da,  but  Pinet  says  Stoponda. 

*  The  sites  of  this  and  the  preccdinc:  place  are  rniVnown. 

'  In  relation  to  the  *conventua  juridicus,'  we  may  here  obserre  that 
•nder  the  Roman  sway,  in  order  to  tacilitate  the  administration  of  jus- 
tioe,  a  province  was  difided  into  a  nmnber  of  diatricts  €ft  oifoiutB,  eadh  of 
was  so  called,  aa  also  '  fi>ram '  or  '  jnrisdictio.'  At  certain  tim^  of 
the  year  fixed  by  the  proconsul  or  chief  magistrate,  the  people  assembled 
in  the  chief  town  of  the  district  (whenee  the  name  *  conrentna *),  upon 
which  judges  were  selected  to  try  the  causes  of  htigant  parties. 

*  ProbM^  near  the  town  at  the  prasent  dagr  caUed  EspeLui  Strabo, 
inBookm.,  tells  us  that  Laoonian  inatitiitiona  andeoatomawaepievahait 
in  some  parts  of  Spain. 

^  This  place  was  ravaged  bv  fire  and  levelled  with  the  p^und  by  the 
troops  of  Scipio,  in  con&equence  of  the  vigorous  defence  they  had  made, 
and  the  losses  they  had  omised  to  the  Boman  army.  It  probably  stood 
about  four  nules  from  the  presoit  dty  of  Baeaa. 

^  The  sites  of  this  place  and  the  next  are  unknown. 

1^  Most  prob;)bly  the  present  town  of  Porcima.  Ubeda  or  Ubedoa 
haa  also  been  suggested. 

The  present  town  of  Montoro.    ^  Now  Alcoorrucen,  near  Perabad. 

M  Anaart  augeests  that  the  reading  ia  not  Saoili  of  the  ICartiales, 
bat  Onoba  of  the  Martiales,  to  distinguish  it  from  Chioba  .ZBttliaria, 
preriously  mentioned.  Tt  is  not  improbable  that  the  place  wa«  bo  called 
from  the  Martian  or  Martial  legion  having  originally  colonized  it.  The 
site  of  Onoba  is  imknown. 

*  ClordomwaatoeaUedfimnthegreatnnmberGf  patxi^^  wen 

$famtg  ^  faiptMi  rtftlmti^  whmt  it        fmtwAJ  hj  lffff^]nff,    To  tilt 
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•nd  DetondaS  and  tbe  river  SmguliB^  which  Ms  into  the 
Baetis  on  the  aame  Bide. 

The  towns  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Hispalifl  are  the  following : 
Celti,  Arua',  Canania^,  Evia,  Ilipa*,  sumamod  lUa,  and  Ita- 
lica^  On  the  left  of  the  river  iatiecclony  of  HispaliB^  nariK  d 
Bomuliensis,  and,  on  the  opposite  side*,  the  town  of  Osset^ 
Bumamed  Julia  Constantia^  Yeiffentum,  or  Jidi  Genius  ^'^y 
Qrippo,  Canra^S  Siarmn,  and  the  river  Menoba*^,  which 
enters  the  Bsetis  on  its  right  bank.  Between  tiie  sestuariee 
of  the  Baetis  lie  the  towns  of  Nebrissa'^,  mimamed  Veneria» 
and  of  Colobona".  The  colonies  are,  Asta^*,  \^hich  is  also 
called  Eegia,  and,  more  inland,  that  of  Aaido*^  Bumamed 
Cajsariana. 

The  river  Singulis,  discharging  itself  into  the  Baetis  at  the 

place  already  mentioned,  washes  the  colony  of  Astigi'^,  sur- 

present  day  it  is  noted  for  the  pride  of  it?  nobles.  The  Qre&t  Captain 
Oonzalo  de  Cordova  used  to  say,  that  "  other  towns  might  be  better  to 
live  in,  but  ihere  was  none  better  to  be  bom  in."  It  was  the  birth>plaoB 
of  JjnoBi  and  the  two  SeiMW. 

^  The  site  of  these  two  places  is  unknown  at  tiie  present  dij, 

*  Now  ciill*'ri  by  the  similar  name  of  Genii  Xcoil* 

*  Perhaps  the  present  Alcolea. 

*  Perhaps  the  Cantillana  of  the  present  day :  there  is,  however,  the 
groateot  imoertdntyM  to  the  ntoa  oi  tfaeie  pboea. 

*  According  to  HaidoidBy  the  ttodm  city  of  Penaflors  B'.AmiDe 
Iklaoes  it  about  two  leagues  thence,  and  near  the  city  of  liora. 

<  Now  Serilla  1a  Yi^  or  Old  SeTille;  called  by  the  lower  claseca 

Santi-pone. 

'  Now  SeiviDe.  T\m  eolom  wm  faiaaadtd  hf  Jj^m 
|>ore  the  name  of  J ulia  Eomula.  "  Or  north  side  of  lifW. 

*  Probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  Alrala  del  Rio. 

^  *The  r^ood]  genius  of  Julius^'  probably  mpaMiing  Cesar.  Xiothxng 
teeuua  to  be  known  of  its  site. 

^  Oaonincf  bethe  present  €hiria»  a  town  tlnoe  leagoee  from  Seville.. 

^  Probably  the  "Bio  Ouadalete. 

Either  the  proeBiit  Selvqai  or  in  the  ricinity  of  the  city  of  San 
Xiucar.  ^*  Probably  the  present  Bonania. 

^  Probably  between  Trebujena  and  the  city  of  Xeres.  It  was  the 
wiaiplaeeof  mwtiM  far  the  tyople  of  tiie  ImuUny  of  Qadeag  and  Hi 
importaneeiBay  be jiiSgedliwniitB  appeilrtion*Bcgia*  or 'rofd/oidili 
numerous  coins.    Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  ?een  on  a  hill  there. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  wa^i  the  pn-^^t-ni  city  of  Xere«.  Soma 
geographers  howerer  take  it  to  be  that  of  Medina  'fiidonia,  aiid  look 
npon  Xena  ae  il»  aileof  tiie  ancMnt  Ailn. 

^  NowBefik  H  stood  on  the  plain  of  the  Esetia,  am  dalHWBMft 
ff  tt»  ai«^  OAlli  tobirtvj  the  8iiq;idb  or  XhhL 
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named  Augusta  Eirma,  at  wliich  place  it  becomes  nayigable. 
The  other  colonies  in  this  jurisdicnon  which  api^ezemj^t  from 
tribute  are  Tucci,  sumamed  Augusta  Gemella*,  Itucci  called 
Virtus  Julia^,  Attubior  Claritas  Julia^Urso^  or  GenuaUrba- 
norum ;  and  among  them  in  former  times  Munda^  which  was 
taken  with  the  son  of  Pompey.  The  firee  towns  are  Old  As- 
tigi^  and  Oatippo^ ;  the  tributary  towns  are  Callet,  Callecula, 
Castra  Gemin%  the  Lesser  Uipula,  ^erucra^  Sacrana,  Obul- 
cula®,  and  Oningis.  As  you  move  away  from  the  sea-coast, 
near  where  the  river  Menoba  is  navigable,  you  find,  at  no 
great  distance,  the  Alontigiceli  and  the  Alostigi*. 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  Baetis  to  the  river 
Alias,  beyond  the  districts  already  described,  is  called  Bae- 
turia,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  and  the  same  number  of 
nations ;  the  Celtici'^,  who  border  upon  Luaitauia^  in  the  ju- 

'  The  nte  of  this  place  is  unknomi.  It  probably  obtained  its  name 
.from  bemg  a  colony  of  one  of  llie  legions,  the  7ih,  lOtb,  18th  or  14th; 
which  were  called  *  genmue'  or  *  geuMlln^'  from  befang  oompoied  of  the 

men  of  two  len^ions  originally. 

>  "The  Valour  of  Julius.      Sanson  plaws  it  not  far  from  Miragenil. 

*  "The  Tame  of  Juhus."  Perliaps  the  preaent  Ohvera,  or  elae  Teba^ 
•is  lei^piea  to  the  south  of  Estepa. 

*  Hie  present  city  of  Ossuna.  "  Genua  Urbanorum"  would  seem  to 
mean  "  the  knees  of  the  citizens."  Though  all  the  MS8.  agree  in  this  read- 
ing, it  probably  is  an  error  for  "  (jeniina  Urbanonnn,"  and  it  may  have  been 
a  colony  of  one  of  the  legions  caiied  '  geminae '  or  '  gemellfiB,'  as  previously 
mentiooed.  Tlie  oi&er  mat  of  its  appellslioii  may  possibly  hsre  oari^mated 
in  tht;  fact  of  its  fint  imiabitants  being  all  natives  of  the  city  of  Kome. 

*  The  use  of  the  word  fuit, '  was,'  impUes  that  the  place  had  been 
destroyed.  Cneius  Pompeius,  the  eldest  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was 
defeated  at  Munda^  in  the  year  BX.  45,  and  the  town  aestroyed.  Pom- 
pey escaped  from  the  battle,  but  was  taken  a  short  time  after  and 
pnt  to  death.  The  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  very  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  modem  village  of  Monda,  S.W.  of  Malao:a,  and  about  three 
leagues  fi^m  the  sea.  It  is  more  probable  however  that  it  wa6  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cordova,  and  there  are  ruins  of  ancient  walls  and  towers  be- 
tween Marios,  Alcandete,  Espejo  and  Baena,  whioh  are  supposed  to  denote 
its  site. 

^  Now  Alameda ;  eight  leamies  from  Mother  Astgi  orBoya. 

'  Now  Estepa,  six  leagues  from  Ecija. 

■  Perhaps  Mancloua,  between  the  towns  of  Ecija  and  Cannona ;  the 
f ites  of  all  the  other  places  here  mentioned  appear  to  be  quite  unknown. 

*  flniMm  suppose!  the  Alostlgi  to  baTe  inbalnted  tlio  territory  near 
Almagia,  between  Mabga  and  Antiqueira. 

The  CSeltid  am  n^poaed  to  have  inhabited  tbo  oomtiy  between  tiia 
VOL.  I.  K 
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risdiction  of  llispulis,  and  tlie  Turduli,  who  dwell  on  the 
verge*  of  Lusitauia  and  Tarraconensis,  aud  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  Corduba.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Celtici  have  sprung  from  the  Celtiberi,  and  have  come  from 
.  Lusitania,  from  their  religious  rites,  tlieir  language,  and  the 
names  of  their  towns,  which  in  Baetica  are  distinguished  by 
the  following  epithets^,  which  have  been  given  to  them. 
Seria  has  received  the  surname  of  Fama  Julia^,  2ser- 
tobri^a  that  of  Concordia  Julia^,  Segida  that  of  Bestituta 
J ulia*,  and  Contributa*  that  of  Julia.  What  ia  now  Cunga 
was  fomerlj  Ueultimiaciim,  Gomtantia  Jnlia^  was  Laconi* 
murgis,  the  present  Fortuiudes  were  the  Teresee*,  and  the 
Emaniei  were  the  OaUenses*.  Besides  these,  theie  are  in 
Celtica  the  towns  of  Acinippo'^  Arunda",  Aruci'',  TuiOf 
brisa^  Lastigi,  Salpesa,  Sffipone,  and  Serippo, 

The  other  BsBtima^  whidi  we  have  mentioned^  is  inhabited 
by  the  Turduli,  and,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Corduba,  has  some 
towns  which  are  bj  no  means  inconsiderable;  Arsa^, 

ChudiAna  and  QuAdalquiTir,  the  eastern  paita  of  Alontejo  and  the  weil 

of  fistremadura,  as  far  as  the  oily  of  Badajoz. 

I  Probably  part  of  Sstranadon,  and  the  Tumity  of  Bad^os  in  m 
jCasterlv  direction. 

*  The  exact  meaning  of  this  passage  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  he  uro- 
-  hably  means  to  say  that  the  Oeitiei  am  wS.  idantity  of  Morad  rites,  W- 

guage,  and  names  of  towns  with  the  Geltiberians ;  though  it  had  become 
the  usage  in  Botioa  moie  fpanenlly  to  ditrtangnieh  the  towaa  bj  theq; 
Soman  names. 

*  **  The  Fame  of  Julius."    Its  site  is  not  known. 

4  <(  The  Concord  of  Julius."  Probably  the  MBne  as  the  modem  Takm 
la  Tefl|%  near  FrejenaL 

*  Probably  meaning  *'Bestored  by  Julius."  Nothing  is  known  of  its  sitew 

*  According  to  an  authoril^  quoted  by  Hardouin,  thia  may  poMiUy  be 
Medina  de  las  Torres. 

7  Probably  Constantina  in  Andalusia,  to  the  north  of  Penaflor. 
'  The  tribe  or  nation  of  the  Tereses  are  tnppoiedto  htsn  dwdixn  the 
ricinity  of  the  modem  San  ITioolo  del  Puerto. 

*  Calentum  was  their  town ;  probably  the  present  Cazalla  near  Alttlis, 
This  place  will  be  found  raentioned  by  Plinv  in  B.  xxxv.  c.  14. 

The  niii^s  two  leagues  north  of  Bondii  la  Vieja  are  supposed  to  be 
those  of  tilia  place,  l&m  am  the  remaini  of  an  aqaednot  aiul  theat^ 
and  numerous  corns  are  irand  here. 

Probably  the  present  "Ronda  la  Yieja. 

Identified  by  inscriptions  with  the  present  Aroohe.   The  sites  of 
several  of  the  following  places  are  unknown. 
**  TheAfliagaof  mocfarntmieis  hiit,aooofdii^toHiirdoiiin,  ArgalleOa 
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:Hellttria^  Mirobnga^,  and  Sisapo^  in  the  diibiei  of 
Oaintias.  ,  ^  ^  . 

'  ^  To  the  jurisdictian  of  Ghuba  Mongs  Begina,  witli  Boman 
citizens ;  and  Lepia,  Ulia^,  Oarisa'  Bumained  Amelia^  Urgia* 
or  Caatrum  Julium,  likewise  called  Cnaaria  Salutarienaia, 
all  of  which  enjoy  the  Latian  righta.  The  tributary  towns 
are  Besaro,  Belippo^  Barbesula,  Lacippo,  Bsesippo,  Callet^ 
Cappacum,  Oleastro^  Ituciy  Brana^  Lacibi,  Saguntia^  and 
Audorisae. 

M.  Agrippa  has  also  stated  the  whole  length  of  this  pro- 
vince to  be  475  miles^,  and  its  breadth  257 ;  but  this  was  at 
a  time  when  its  boundaries  extended  to  Carthage  a  circunio 
stance  which  has  often  caused  great  errors  in  calculations ; 
•which  are  generally  the  result  either  of  changes  effected  in  the 
limits  of  provinces,  or  of  the  fact  that  in  the  reckoning  of  dis* 
tancea  tlie  length  of  the  miles  has  been  arbitrarily  increased  or 
diminished.  In  some  parts  too  the  sea  has  been  long  making 
encroachments  upon  the  land,  and  in  others  again  the  shores 
have  advanced ;  while  the  course  of  rivers  in  this  place  has 
become  more  serpentine,  in  that  more  direct.  And  then, 
besides,  some  writers  begin  their  measurements  at  one  place^ 

>  According  to  Hardomn  this  was  on  the  nte  oS  tiie  modonL  IWnle 

de  la  Ovejuna,  fourteen  leagues  from  Cordova. 

'  This  has  been  idrnitififld  1^  inscriptions  irith  the  modeon  Villa  do 
Capilla. 

According  to  Hardouin,  the  modem  Ahnaden  de  la  Plata. 
^  ProbaUy  the  same  as  the  modem  Monte  Ma^or, 

*  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  pvobeUj  tiioee  tesQ  ai  (Miai  neir 
3omos,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seville. 

*  According  to  Hardouin,  the  same  «s  the  modem  Las  Cabezas,  not 
&r  from  Lebhja. 

'  The  sites  of  these  two  towns  tare  unknown.  Besippo,  Barbesula  and 
CSollet  hare  been  already  mentioned, 

•  The  ruins  of  Saguntja  are  to  be  seen  between  Arcos  and  Xeres  della 
Frontera,  on  the  river  Guadaletc ;  they  bear  then"  ancient  name  under 
the  form  of  Cigouza.  Mela,  B.  ilL  c.  1,  says  that  Oleastro  waa  a  grove 
neartheBayofOsdls.  Brana  was  probably  the  sanieplaoe  that  is  meft> 
lioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  TJrbona. 

•  We  may  here  mention  for  the  more  correct  information  of  the  rCader 
that  the  Roman  mile  consist^xi  of  1000  paces,  each  pace  being  five  English 
feetr  Hence  its  length  was  1G18  English  yards  (taking  the  Boman 
fool  al  11*6406  English  inches),  or  148  jieda  lets  thMi  the  BngUsh 
•tatute  mile. 

^  UoTO  fiarthiigrvflr  Ktw  Ciifthi^ 
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and  some  at  another,  and  so  proceed  in  different  directdomi ; 
and  hence  the  result  is,  that  no  two  accounts  agree. 

(2.)  At  the  preseut  day  the  length  of  Ba?tica,  from  the 
town  of  Castulo\  on  its  frontier,  to  Gades  is  250  miles,  and 
from  Murci,  which  lies  on  the  sea-coast,  twenty-five  miles 
more.  The  breadth,  measured  from  the  coast  of  Carteia,  is 
234;  miles.  Who  is  there  that  can  entei-tain  the  belief  that 
Agrippa,  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  diligence,  and  one  who 
bestowed  so  much  care  on  his  subject,  when  he  proposed  to 
place  befntre  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  survey  of  that  world,  could 
be  guil^  of  such  a  mistake  as  ihi%  and  that  too  when  seconded 
by  the  late  emperor  the  divme  Augustus  ?  For  it  was  that 
emperor  who  completed  the  Portico*  which  had  been  begun 
by  his  sister,  and  in  which  the  survey  was  to  be  kept,  in  con* 
fonnity  with  the  plan  and  description9  of  M.  Agrippa. 

«  CHAP.  4.  (8.) — 0mA]UB&  SPAIK. 

The  ancient  form  of  the  Nearer  Spain,  like  that  of  many 
other  provinces,  is  somewhat  changed,  since  the  time  when 
Pompey  the  Great,  upon  the  trophies  which  he  erected  in 
the  ryrenees,  testified  that  877  towns,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
borders  of  the  Farther  Spain,  liad  been  reduced  to  subjection 
by  him.  The  whole  province  is  now  divided  into  seven  juris- 
dictions, those  of  Carthage^,  of  Tarraco,  of  CaBsar  Augusta*,  of 

1  Now  Gulona,  on  ^  oonflnes  of  Vew  OMtile  and  Uio  kingdom  of 

Qmnada.  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  the  cliief  town  of  Hub 
OretanL    llimilce,  the  rich  wife  of  Hannibal,  was  a  native  of  this  place. 

^  This  was  the  '  porticus  Octavitc,'  wliich,  having  been  commenced  by 
hb  sister  Octavia^  the  wife  of  Marcelius  and  Autonv,  was  completed  by 
Augustus.  It  laj  betuwn  tho  CirooB  Flaminxoa  and  theHieiilro  of  Mar- 
celius, oocupying  the  site  of  the  former  portico,  which  had  been  built  by 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellua,  and  enclosing  the  two  temples  of  Juno  and  of  Ju- 
'piter  Stator.  It  contained  a  pubUc  Ubrary,  in  which  the  Senate  often 
met,  and  it  was  in  this  probably  that  the  map  or  plan,  mentioned  by 
.Piinj,  was  deposited,  it  also  oontained  a  great  number  of  statneiL 
patntin|8,aad  otberirorkB  of  art|Whioli,  withma  Hlxrasy,  mn  deatrojed 
''ay  fire  m  the  reign  of  Titus. 

3  Nova  Carthago  or  New  Carthage,  now  Carthagena. 

*  Now  Zaragoza  or  Saragosaa,  on  the  right  Imnk  of  the  river  Ebro.  Its 
original  name  was  Salduba,  but  it  was  ODanged  in  honour  of  Augustui| 

wko  coloniaed  it  aftar  tha  Clantahrian  mar,  B.a 
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dmiia^  of  Asturica^  of  Lucvis',  and  of  tiie  Bracari^  To  these 
ace  to  be  added  the  ulanda,  which  will  be  described  on 
another  occasion,  as  also  293  states  which  are  dependent  on 
others;  besides  which  the  provinoe  contains  179  towns.  Of 
these,  twelve  are  colonies^  thirteen,  towns  v/ith  the  rights  of 
Boman  citizens,  eighteen  with  the  old  Latian  rights,  one 
confederate,  and  135  tributaij. 

The  first  people  that  we  come  to  on  the  coast  are  the 
Baatuli ;  after  whom,  proceeding  aceording  to  the  order  which 
I  shall  follow,  as  we  go  inland,  theie  are  the  Mentesani,  the 
Oretani,  and  the  Carpetani  on  the  Tagus,  and  next  to 
them  the  Vacaei,  the  Vectones,  and  the  Celtiberian  Arevaci. 
The  towns  nearest  to  the  coast  are  TJrci,  and  Barea*  included 
in  Baitica,  the  district  of  Mavitania,  next  to  it  Deitania,  and 
then  Conteslania,  and  tlie  colony  of  Carthago  Kova ;  from 
the  Promontory  of  wliich,  known  as  the  Promontorium  Ba- 
tumi*, to  the  city  of  Cajsarea^  in  Mauritania,  the  passage  is 
a  distance  of  187  miles.  The  remaining  objects  Avorthy  of 
mention  on  the  coast  are  the  river  Tader®,  and  the  free  colony 
of  Ilici',  whence  the  Ilicitanian  GulP  derives  its  name;  to 
this  colony  the  Icositani  are  subordinate. 

We  next  have  Lucentum",  holding  Latian  rights;  Dianiuni^^, 
a  tributary  town ;  the  river  Sucro  ,  and  in  former  times  a 
town  of  tne  same  name,  forming  the  frontier  of  Contestania. 

<  TUswMl^emortrwiotoidaeeofsnyeoiirijie^^ 

the  west  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  surrounded 
with  rocks,  forming  m  natanl  mil  hettmeeD.  CSonumadel,  Ckmdeand  Pen* 
nalda  de  Castro. 

*  This  was  Asiurica  Augusta,  the  chief  city  of  the  nation  of  the  Asturee, 
and  ntoate  on  one  of  the  tribataries  of  tiie  Aetuni  now  Bstak  On  Us 
site  is  situate  the  pteeent  Aitarga:  ite  nine  ue  nay  oitenafa 

■  Now  Lugo. 

*  Or  Bracara  Augusta,  now  Braga.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  endent 
oitT  there  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphithoUape, 

*  Ptrobebly  the  present  town  mWen  ne»  Ifoiiem. 

<  Tke  "  Promontory  of  Saturn,'*  now  Oabo  de  Faloe. 

^  D'AnviUe  takes  this  place  to  be  the  port  olTacur ;  if  so,  the  dietenoa- 
from  Cape  Palos  is  exactly  170  miles.  •  Now  Segura, 

*  The  modon  town  of  £lche  was  probably  built  from  the  ruins  of 
this  place.  ^  Now  called  the  Gulf  of  Alicant. 

u  Vifth  the  Anlbun  M  pidized,  ihia  hat  Innned  die  name  of  tiie' 
fiunous  port  of  Alicant. 

Ifow  Denia,  Athzifu^town.  '^NovoaliedtheXuaaiw 
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Nert  u  the  district  of  Edetania^  with  the  delightful  exoKOBB 
of  a  lake^  before  it,  and  ertending  backward  to  CeltiDeria. 
YalentiaS  a  colony,  ia  aitnate  three  milea  from  the  8e%  after 
which  comes  the  riyer  Turium*,  and  Sagimtum*  at  the  same 
distance,  a  town  of  Soman  citizens  famous  for  its  fidelity, 
the  river  Uduba*,  and  the  district  of  the  liereaones*.  The 
Ibems',  a  river  enriched  by  its  commerce,  tuea  its  rise  in 
the  country  of  the  Cantabri,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Julio- 
briga^  and  flows  a  distance  of  450  miles ;  260  of  which,  from 
the  town  of  Yaria^  namely,  it  is  available  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  Prom  this  river  the  name  of  Ibena  h^ia  been 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  of  Spain. 

Next  comes  the  district  of  Cossetania,  the  river  Subi**, 
and  the  colony  of  Tarraco,  which  was  built  by  the  Scipios  as 
Carthage was  by  the  Carthaginians.  Then  the  district  of  the 
Ilergetes,  the  town  of  Subur",  and  the  river  Kubricatum^', 
beyond  which  begin  the  Laletani  and  the  Indigetes^*.  Be- 
hind these,  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  mentioned, 

'  Now  called  Albufcra.  >  The  preeent  city  of  Ydkaasuu 

'  Or  Turia,  now  the  Guadalaviar. 

^  Or  Saguntua,fiun«dfortiiefide%ofitom^ 

muse :  after  a  siege  of  nine  months,  rather  than  Bubmit  to  the  Cartbaginiaoi 
under  Hannibal,  they  set  fire  to  their  town  and  perished  in  the  flames,  B.C. 
219.  It  was  rebuilt  eight  years  afterwards  and  made  a  lioman  colony.  The 
ruius  oi'  the  ancient  town,  which  was  said  to  ha?e  been  originally  founded 
Greeks  from  Zaojnthus,  sre  still  to  be  seen,  snd  the  anoieiit  WaUs  (rnurir 
ifeteres)  give  name  to  the  present  Mumedro,  which  is  built  on  its  site. 

^  Now  the  Murviedro^  which  flows  past  thecitj  oi  that  name  and  this 
^wn  of  Segorbe. 

.  i  Dertosa,  the  present  lortosa,  is  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  bj 
tiiem* '  '  Now  Hie  Sbro* 

*  Hardouin  places  this  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Fuente  do  iTStOw 
The  Ebro  takes  its  rise  in  the  Val  de  Yieso, 

*  According  to  D'Anville,  the  present  Logrono.  At  present  the  Ebro 
oplj  becomes  navi^bie  at  Tudela,  216  miles  £rom  the  sea.  Other  writers, 
howerer,  take  Yam  to  be  the  prasent  Y^ittiem,  near  Tudeila. 

Or  the  Sobur,  now  the  IVranooli  It  flows  into  the  sea  at  the  port 
of  Tarraco,  now  Tarragona. 

11  The  more  ancient  commentators  think  that  ^ca-thago  Vetus,  or  the 
colony  of  Old  Carthage  (now  Carta  la  Vieja),  is  here  alluded  to,  but  mors 
probwly  it  is  Osrthago  Nora  that  is  meant. 
^  On  the  Subi,  previously  mentioned ;  now  called  ViDa  Nonu 

Now  the  Llobregat. 
u  Xhfiir  territoiy  was  situate  around  the  present  Gtvli  of  Ampuiiaii 
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going;  Imm^  from  the  foot  of  the  FjneneeB,  are  the  Aiuetam^ 
tfaeEacetani*,  and  along  the  Prieiieea,  the  Gerretaoi',  next  to 
whom  aie  the  Yascones^  On  the  eoast  ia  the  colony  of 
Barcino*,  sumamedFayentia;  B»tulo*  and  Iluro^  towns  with 
Eoman  citizens ;  the  river  Larnum',  BLmdie')  the  river  Alba 
Eraporiae",  a  city  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  peopled  by  the 
original  inhabitantij,  the  other  by  the  Greek  descendants 
of  the  Phocaeans  ;  and  the  river  Ticher^^.  From  this  to  the 
Yenua  Fyrensea^,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Promontory,  ia  a 
distance  of  forty  milea, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  more  re- 
markable things  in  these  several  jurisdictions,  in  addition  to 
those  which  nave  been  already  mentioned.  Forty-three 
different  peoples  are  subject  to  the  jurisdictionof  the  courts  of 
Tarraco :  of  these  the  most  famous  are — holding  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens,  the  Uertusani'"'  anJ  the  Bisgargitani ; 
enjoying  Latian  rights,  the  Ausetani,  and  the  Cerretani,  both 
Julian  and  Augustan,  the  Edetani^^,  the  Grerundeuses^^,  the 

'  Their  chief  cities  were  Gkrundo,  the  present  Gerona,  and  Ausa  or 
'^ious  Auflee,  now  Yic  d'Osona.  *  In  the  coutitry  beyond  Gterona. 

a  Living  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  river  Sicoris  or  Be^,  which  still 
nlilBfi  fi^om  tJMniy  uie  name  of  CSbrdague. 

^  The  people  of  ^e  modem  Navarre  and  Ghupuzcoa. 

*  In  the  later  writers  Barcclo,  now  Barcelona.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  Hercules,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  HamUcar 
Barcas,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  family.  Its  name  as  a  Koman  colony 
iVM  Colonia  Faventia  Julia  Augusta  Bardno.  The  modem  city 
0kaiids  iomewbat  to  the  east  of  tne  aaoient  one. 

*  The  modem  Badalona,  two  leagues  from  Baiodona. 

'  On  the  sea-shore, — the  present  Pineda.  •  Now  the  Tordsnu 

*  The  modem  city  of  Blanos  stands  on  its  site. 
M  Probably  the  present  Ter  or  Tet. 

u  The  modem  Ampuriae.  We  learn  from  Stnbo  that  a  wall  drrided 
the  town  of  the  Greeks  from  that  of  the  old  inhallitants.  It  was  the 
usual  landing-place  for  travellers  from  Gaul.  It  was  originally  4W>lftniii*d 
by  the  Phocseana  from  Massilia  or  Marseilles. 

^  Ilardouin  says  that  the  Ticher  or  Ticliis  is  the  same  with  the  modem 
Ter,  but  in  ancheaM  riiny  would  Im^e  mentioned  it  before  coming  to  Em* 
poriee.  Iti  pieBflnt  name  nowever  does  not  appear  to  be  a<!curately  known. 

^  A  promontory  ext<'nding  from  the  PyreuBBan  chain,  on  which  a 
temple  of  Venus  was  situute.    It  is  now  called  Cabo  do  Cnu.  The 
distance  mentioned  by  Piiny  is  probably  too  great. 
The  people  of  tbs  present  Torfcoea. 

^  Probably  not  the  same  people  as  the  Edetani,  in  whose  district  8ft* 
gOBtumMidValfliusiawweiitiiate,    ^  The  people  of  Gerwidft  or  Gema^ 
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.GesBoriensesS  and  the  Tearl^,  also  called  Julienses.  Among 
the  tributaries  ore  the  AquicaldeiiaeB^  the  Onenaes,  and  the 
Bttculoneiiaes^. 

CaMWr  Augusta,  a  free  colony,  watered  by  the  river  Iberua, 
on  the  site  of  the  town  formerly  called  Saiduha,  is  situate  in 
the  district  of  Edetania,  and  is  the  resort  of  Mty-^ve  nations. 
Of  these  there  are,  with  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens,  the 
Bellitani*,  the  Celsenses',  a  former  colony,  the  Cala^;urritani^, 
Bumamed  the  Nassici,  the  Ilerdenses**,  of  the  nation  of  the 
Surdaones,  near  whom  is  the  river  8ieoris,  the  Oscenses®  in 
the  district  of  Yescitania,  and  the  Turiasonenses^".  Of  those 
enjoying  the  rights  of  the  ancient  Latins,  there  are  the 
Cascantenaes^ytheErgavicenses^,  the  Graccuritaiu^,theLeo* 

1  Thegr  ttK  nowbere  dae  mentioned.  Vkert  supposes  that  their  mtj 

Btood  in  the  district  between  the  Biooris  and  Nucana. 

2  Their  city  was  Tiara  tTiilia. 

*  TJie  people  of  Aqu»  Calidae  or  the  '  Hot  Springs,'  called  at  the  pro- 
eent  day  Caldes,  four  leagues  from  the  city  of  Barcelona. 

4  Ptolemy  plaoee  BsBOula  between  Aius  and  QerondAi 

*  The  people  of  the  preeent  Belchite. 

*  The  people  of  the  present  Xi  ba,  on  the  Ebro. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Calagiirris,  now  Cnlahorra,  a  city  of  the  Yasconea, 
on  the  banks  of  the  £bro.  They  remained  laithful  to  iSertorius  to  the  last, 
and  after  elanghtering  their  iriTea  and  ehildren  and  eating  th«r  fleeh,  their 
city  was  taken  and  destroyed ;  which  event  put  an  end  to  the  Sertorian 
war.  It  was  called  "  Nassica,"  in  contradistinction  to  Calagurris  Fibiilaria, 
which  ia  afterwards  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  latter  is  mentioned  by 
CsDsaras  forming  one  community  with  Osca  (now  Huesca),  and  was  pro- 
bably the  present  Loarre,  though  some  writers  take  the  first-myned  Gala* 
garm  to  M  tiiat  place,  and  the  latter  one  to  be  the  present  Cakhona, 

*  The  people  of  Ilei^da,  the  present  Lerida,  on  the  Sioorie  or  Seg^  It 
19  memorable  for  its  siege  by  Caesar,  when  the  Pompeian  forces  under 
iVfranius  and  Petreius  had  retired  tliither.  It  was  a  most  llourisliing  city, 
though  in  the  times  of  the  later  Roman  emperors  it  had  iaiicu  into  decay. 

*  The  people  of  the  nreeent  Huesca. 

10  The  inhabitaats  of  Tuziaio^  the  preeent  Taafanma^  five  leagues  south 

of  Tudela. 

"  The  people  of  Cascantum,  the  present  town  of  Cascantc  in  Navarre. 

*^  The  people  of  ErgaTica.  Its  ruins,  at  the  conliuence  of  the  Guadiela 
mdT^^s,  are  still  to  oe  eeen,  and  are  called  SantaTor.  By  eome  miters 
this  plMe  is  ooosidored  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Kfag%  on  titomer 
Oinca,  five  leagues  from  Lerida. 

*•  The  people  of  Graccuris.  Its  former  name  of  Ilurcia  was  changed 
in  honour  of  Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  placed  new  settlers  there  alter 
thec^mqaestof  Oeltibeffia.  It  is  supposed  to  he  the  same  as  the  modem 
Agred^lburleasiusfromTMaioiUk  ' 
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nicenses^  and  tlie  Osicerdenses ;  of  federate  states,  there 
are  the  Tarrageuses^ ;  and  of  tributaries,  the  Arcobri*. 
genses^,  the  Andologenses^,  the  Aracelitaiii^,  the  Bursao- 
neofles^  the  Calagurritani',  who  are  aJso  sumamed  the 
HbiilftnsiiBeSy  the  C)oiiipltttenBeB*|  the  Carenaes^  the  Cizu 
eeneeB^^  the  CortonenBee,  the  Damamtani",  the  Lar« 
nenaes'*,  the  LunenBes",  the  Lumheritani^^  the  Laoetam, 
the  Lubienaes,  the  PompelcnienBea^y  and  the  Segienaea. 

.  1  The  people  of  IieoiiiiMK  yiobMj  tiie  modom  UmaiM,  on  tha  livof 

Chiadalope,  in  Arragon. 

3  The  people  of  Taixaga»  toe  preMnt  Tanraga^  nine  leaguea  eaat  of 
Jjcrida,  in  Catalonia. 

*  The  people  of  Arcobriga,  now  Los  Arcos,  in  Nararr^  five  leugue» 
floathof  EatekUu 

^  Perhaps  the  same  as  the  Andosini^  a  people  mentkllied  by  Folyfahu^ 
B.  iii.  c.  35,  as  situate  between  the  Iberus  ana  the  Pyrcnoes.  Ihoela 
email  town  of  Navarre  called  Androiila. 

*  The  people  probably  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  iluarte  Arac^uil, 
iix  leagues  to  theivest  of  Pampeluiia. 

*  Probably  the  same  as  the  Bursaones  of  liry,  the  BunaroIeiiMi  of 
Hirtius,  and  the  Bursadonses  of  Ptolemv.  Their  exact  loeah't  v  is  unknown, 

7  Mention  has  been  made  of  Calagurria  Mbularensis  or  f  ibulioensia 
midor  Calagurria  oSaasica  :  see  p.  168. 

*  The  people  of  Complutum,  the  modern  AkaU  de  Henares,  on  fho 
rirer  Henares,  six  leagues  to  the  east  of  Madrid.  It  is  not  quite  oartain 
whether  it  stood  on  the  exact  site  of  Aloab)  Or  on  the  hill  of  Zii]0in%  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Henures. 

.  '  The  town  of  Cares,  adjoining  the  more  modern  one  of  Puente  la 
Jteyna,  probably  marks  tiiar  site. 

Probably  so  called  firom  the  lirar GSttg%  themodem  Ginea :  or  th^ 

may  liave  given  their  name  thereto. 

1^  The  people  probably  of  the  present  Mediana  on  the  EbiOj  six 
leagues  below  Zaragoza. 

,  ^  Theur  town  was  Lamum,  situate  on  a  riyer  of  the  same  name.  It 
*was  probably  the  present  Tofderaa,  sitiiate  on  ^  riyer  of  that  name. 

^  Of  this  people  nothing  appears  to  be  known.  In  the  old  editions  the 
n  'xt  people  mentioned  are  the  "  Ispalenses,"  but  since  the  time  of  Har- 
douin,  they  have  been  generally  omitted,  as  wrongly  introduced,  and  as  ut- 
terly unknown.  Spanish  coins  have  however  been  more  recently  discovered 
with  the  name  'Sblaie'  or  *Sp]aie,'  inscribed  in  Celtiberian  ohanct«ra» 
and  numismatists  are  of  opinkm  that  they  indicate  the  name  of  the  town 
of  this  people,  which  in  Latui  WDold  be  Ispala.  This  at  all  events  ia  tha 
opinion  of  M.  du  Saulcy. 

^  The  people  of  the  present  tovm  of  Lumbier  in  Navarre,  called  by  ita 
tnhabitaata  Irnmbeiri. 

Tha  paoplfl  of  the  preaent  city  of  Pampehma* 
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Sixty-five  different  nations  resort  to  Carthage*,  besides 
the  inhabitants  of  the  isiands.  Of  the  Accitaxuan'  colony^ 
there  are  the  Gtemellenses,  and  the  to^^n  of  LibisoBona',  sur- 
named  Foroaugustana,  to  both  of  which  have  been  granted 
Italian^  rights.  Of  the  colony  of  Sal  ari  a  \  there  are  the  people 
of  the  following  towns,  enjoying  the  rights  of  ancient  Lair 
tinm:  the  Castudonenses,  also  caJled  the  Csesari  Venales,  the 
Saetabitani®  or  Augustani,  and  the  A^alerienses^.  The  best 
known  among  the  tributaries  are  the  Alabanenses",  the  Bas- 
titani%  the  Consabunenses^the  Dianenses^i  the^gelestani*'^ 

*  Carthaff 0  Nova,  or  New  Carthage. 

*  The  ooK>ny  of  Acd  was  called  Ck>loiiia  Julia  GkmeUa  Aocitana.  The 
town  of  Aod  or  Aods  was  on  the  ute  of  the  present  Guadix  el  Tiejo, 
between  Granada  and  Baza.  It  was  colonized  bj  the  third  and  sixth 
Wions  under  Julius  or  Augustus,  from  which  it  obtained  the  name 
C»  *  GJemella,'  the  origin  of  wliich  name  is  previously  mentioned,  p.  161. 

*  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  supposed  to  be  those  seen  at  Lebazuza  or 
Iiezuza^  pot  &r  fiom  the  dtj  of  Cnencs. 

<  The  "jus  ItaUcum"  or  "Italiae.'^ItaKMi  rights"  or  "privileges,'* 
differed  from  the  "jus  Latinum.'*  It  was  granted  to  provincial  towns 
which  were  especially  favoured  by  the  magistracy  of  Rome,  and  consisted 
of  exemption  from  taxes,  a  munici]^  constitution,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Itiliiia  towxu,  and  numj  other  nghts  and  esemptiona. 

*  Aooorduig  to  Hardouin,  the  people  of  the  town  formerly  called  &a* 
liotis,  now  Cazorla.  They  are  called  "  Cpcsari  venalea,"  from  the  circimi* 
stance  of  their  territory  having  boon  purchased  by  Cssar. — Castulo  W 
Cazlona  has  been  previously  mentioned. 

'  *  The  ^ple  of  StttehiB,  now  Xativa  m  Taknoia.  Una  town  mm  &- 

mous  for  its  manufacture  of  fine  table-napkins,  to  which  reference  is  made 
by  Pliny  at  the  beginning  of  his  Introduction  addressed  to  Titus,  in  hie 
quotation  from  the  lament  of  Catullus  on  the  loss  of  his  tablo-naj^kins 
which  his  friends  had  filched  from  hiyi.  Seep.  1  of  the  present  volume^ 
f  Aooording  to  eome  miten,  tiie  praeent  Oaenea  waa  tha  anoient  Tap 
Inria ;  but  perhaps  it  waa  aituate  at  the  preaant  imngid  of  Takn  UtTkga^ 
or  Old  Valeria,  eip:ht  leagues  south  of  Cuen^a. 

•  •  The  people  of  Alaba,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Ergaviea. 

'  They  were  so  called  from  their  town  of  Basti,  now  JBaza,  on  the  river 
Guadalentin  m  Ghanada. 

i<>  Their  to\^^  waa  probaUy  the  pneentCkmaai^gi^t^ 
the  city  of  Toledo. 

n  So  called  from  the  promontory  Dianium  or  Artemisium,  named  from 
a  temple  of  Diana  there  situate,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  a  town  of  the 
eame  name.  The  present  town  of  Denia  raU  ntama  nearly  the  Ofiguud 
iuune.  Ita  hdce,  now  oaUad  Alhofea  de  Talmda^  haa  heen  pirefimialj 
mentioned,  p.  166. 

^  The  modom  Ynieita  marka  the  aite  of  their  town* 
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the  Horcitani^  the  Laminitani,  the  Mentesani^  both  thosa 
called  Oritani  and  those  called  Bastuli,  and  the  Oretani 
who  are  surnamed  Grermani',  the  people  of  Segobriga*  the 
capital  of  Celtiberia,  those  of  Toletum*  the  capital  of  Car- 
petania,  situate  uii  the  river  Tagus,  and  aliter  tnem  the  Via- 
tienses  and  the  Yirgilieuses*. 

To  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia'^  the  Yarduli  contribute  four- 
teen nations,  of  whom  we  need  only  particularize  the  Alba- 
nenses*,  the  Turmodigi®,  consisting  of  four  tribes,  among 
which  are  the  Segisamonenses^®  and  the  Segisamaiulienses. 
To  the  same  jurisdiction  belong  the  Carietes'^  and  the  Ven- 
nenses  with  five  states,  among  which  are  the  Velienses. 
Thither  too  resort  the  Pelendones  of  the  CeltiberianSi  in 
four  diffmnt  nations,  among  whQEi  the  Numaiitini''  were 
especiaUy  famous.  Also,  among  line  eighteen  states  of  the 
Yacem,  there  are  the  Intercatienses",  the  Pallantini**,  thp 
Jjocobrigenses,  and  the  Caucenses".  But  among  the  seven 

1  The  people  probablj  of  Eliocroca^  now  Lorca,  on  the  high  road  from 
Carthago  Kova  to  Castulo. 
'  There  were  two  places  of  the  nsnie  of  IffenteiSi  one  in  the  district  of 

the  Oritani,  and  the  other  m  that  of  the  Bastitani  or  Bastuli. 

'  Ptolemy,  B.  ii.,  mentions  a  city  of  tliis  nation,  called  '  Orctum  Q^r 
manorum.'  It  ha^  been  suppoeed  that  it  was  the  present  Calatraya,  &y 
leaffues  from  Ciudad  EeaL 

*  Suppoeed  to  be  in  the  vioimt^  of  the  pmsent  Oalaligiid* 

*  The  present  Toledo. 

*  Their  towTi  is  supposed  to  baTestoodon  the  site  of  thept'oiont  Mnrcis* 

'  Now  Conina  del  Conde. 

*  The  people  of  the  present  Alaya  on  the  Ebro. — A.  small  town  these 
BtQl  bean  the  name  of  ANana. 

'  This  nation  is  not  mentknod  eltowhera.  Poiaibly  thej  am  theMur* 

bogi,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

10  Their  town  Segisamon  was  either  the  present  Veytama  in  Ghiipui* 
oca,  or,  more  probably,  Sasamon,  ei^ht  leagues  north-west  of  Buraos. 

^  The  people  of  Carissa^  on  the  site  of  the  present  Carixa  near  Serille. 

^  Strabo  assigns  the  Unmaotini  to  the  Araraon,  and  not  the  Fden- 
dones.  The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Numantia  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Puento 
Garray  near  the  city  of  Sorio,  in  Hardouin's  time,  the  17th  centtiry. 

^  D'Anville  pla<'C8  their  city,  Intercatia,  at  the  pla(»  called  Villa  nueva 
de  Azuague,  forty  miles  from  the  present  Astorga ;  others  again  make  it  to 
hare  been  sixty  miles  fiom  that  plaoew 

^*  Their  town  was  on  the  rite  of  the  modem  dty  of  Fslenoia»  on  Ihs 

riytjr  Carion. 

^  The  people  of  Cauca,  the  present  Coca,  situate  between  Segoyia  and 
Talladolid,  on  the  riyer  Erusmu. 
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peoples  belonging  to  the  Cantabri,  Juliobriga*  is  the  only 
place  worthy  of  mention;  and  of  the  ten  states  of  the  A\i- 
trigones,  Tritium  and  Yirovesca*.  The  river  Areva^  gives 
its  name  to  the  Arevaci ;  of  whom  there  are  six  towns,  Se- 
gontia*  and  Uxama*,  names  which  are  frequently  given  to 
other  places,  as  also  Segovia*  and  Nota  Augusta,  Termes^ 
and  Clunia  itself,  the  frontier  of  Celtiberia»  The  Temaining 
portion  turns  off  towards  the  ocean,  beins  occupied  by  the 
V ardidi,  already  mentioned,  and  the  CantiSnrL 

Next  upon  these  touch  the  twenty-two  nations  of  the 
Astiures,  wno  are  divided  into  the  Augustani*  and  the  Trans- 
montani,  with  the  magnificent  city  of  Asturica.  Amone 
these  we  have  the  Oiff urn*,  the  PsBsici,  the  Lancienses''^,  and 
the  Zoel»".  The  totalnumber  of  the  free  population  amounts 
to  240,000  persons. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Lucus"  embraces,  besides  the  Celtici 
and  the  Lebuni,  sixteen  different  nations^  but  little  known 

1  ISiit  wM  the  oUfll  flitr  of  the  Ckntabii  It  hat  been  abeadT  men* 
tidned,  but  we  may  add  that  it  stood  near  the  icnirceB  of  the  Ebro,  on 

the  eminence  of  iletortillo,  south  of  Reynosa.  Five  stones  still  mark 
the  boundaries  which  dirided  the  territory  from  tliat  of  tlie  Fourth  Logio. 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  present  Briviesca  j  the  site  of  Tritium  does  not 
appear  to  be  k.iown,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  near  liajara, 
in  the  viomity  of  Logrono. 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  be  certain  whether  the  Areva  was  the  preeent 
Ucero,  or  the  Arlanzon,  which  flows  near  Yalladolid. 

*  The  modern  Siguenza. 

*  Now  El  Burgo  d'Obina,  in  the  province  of  Soria. 

'  *  This  must  not  be  nnstalBeii  finr  the  modon  Begoyia,  between  Madfid 
and  Yalladolid :  it  was  a  amaU  town  in  the  vicinit  j  of  Nmnaatia. 

*  Probably  the  present  Lerma,  on  the  riyer  Arknza. 

*  The  ]>oopl(>  of  Asturica  Augusta,  now  Astorga,  in  the  province  of 
Jjeon.  The  ruins  of  this  iiue  city  are  said  still  to  give  a  per&ct  idea  of  a 
fortified  Roman  town. 

*  Their  chief  city  stood  on  the  aite  of  tfie  present  Cigarrosa,  or  San 
Fstevan  de  Val  do  Orrcs.  If'^  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  a  Roman 
bridge,  the  people  preserring  a  tradition  that  an  old  town  once  stood 
there  called  Guigurra. 

^  The  people  of  Lanee  or  Lanoia,  xnrobaUy  the  pesent  TjOllainoo  or 
Mansilla}  though  Oyiedo  has  been  suggested.  This  howercr  mi^  be' 
the  Ovetum  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  B.  xxxiv.  c.  17. 

"  Mentioned  by  Pliny  in  B.  xii.  c.  2,  as  famous  for  their  flax.  Their 
locality  near  the  coast  does  not  appear  to  be  exactly  known.  The  Pesict 
ptenoxukj  mentioned  wera  ritaate  on  the  penininla  of  Oebo  de  Penaa. 

»  Kow  tbe  dly  of  Lqgo  in  QaUioia. 
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. and  with  barbarous  names.  The  number  however  of  the  free 
population  amounts  to  nearly  166,000. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  twenfy-four  states  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bracari  contain  a  population  of  175,000,  among 
whom,  besides  the  Bracari*  themselves,  we  maj  mention, 
iv-ithout  weanring  the  reader,  the  Bibali,  the  Coalemi,  the 
Galleeci,  the  Hequsesi,  the  Limici,  and  the  QuerquemL 

The  length  of  the  Nearer  Spain,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
frontier  of  Castulo,  is  607^  mues,  and  a  little  more  if  we  fol- 
low the  line  of  the  coast ;  while  its  breadth,  from  Tarraco  to 
the  shore  of  Olarson^,  is  307*  miles.  From  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  where  it  is  wedged  in  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
two  seas,  it  gradually  expands  until  it  touches  the  Farther 
Spain,  and  thereby  acquires  a  width  more  than  double^. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Spain  abounds  in  mines^  of  lead,  iron, 

'  Tlie  people  of  Bracara  Augufffca,  now  Braga.  Among  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  an  amphitheatre. 
This  people  probably  derived  their  name  from  their  faehion  of  wearing 
braces,  **lireedu6"  or  **trow8an,"  like  their  ne^^ibouni  of  Gallia  Bno- 
oata.  The  exact  localities  of  tha  Tariovs  other  tnbeB  hero  mentioned  dp 
not  appear  to  be  exactly  known. 

*  Our  author  is  mistaken  here,  even  making  allowance  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  Eoman  mile  (1618  yards),  as  the  length  is  only  470  miles. 
OM8twiBeiti8  620. 

3  Now  Oyarzun.   It  is  also  mentioned  in  B.  iv.  c.  84. 

*  He  is  also  in  cncOT  hare;  for,  taken  in  a  straight  line,  this  distance 
is  but  210  miles.  *  The  distance  is  about  5(50  miles. 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  take  some  notice  of  the  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  Spain  in  modam  times,  from  which  we  shall  be  able  to  n>nn 
a  more  accurate  judgement  a^  to  the  correctness  of  tl^  statement  here 
made  by  Plinv.  Grains  of  gold  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  rivers  Tagua 
and  Douro ;  t)ut  there  is  not  found  sufficient  of  the  precious  metal  to  pay 
for  the  seiurch.  Silver  is  found  in  the  mines  of  the  Guadal  canaL  Copper 
and  lead  are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  There  is  a  mine  of  plumbago 
four  leagues  from  Bonda;  and  tin  la  firand  In  Gallieia.  In  every  pro* 
vince  there  are  iron  mines,  those  in  Biscay  being  the  most  remarkable. 
Lodeston'e  is  found  in  Seville,  cobalt  on  the  Pyrenees,  quicksilver  and 
cinnabar  at  Ahnadeu,  arsenic  in  Asturias,  and  coal  in  Asturias  and  j\rra- 
gon.  There  are  salt-mines  at  Mingrilia  and  Cardoua  j  alum  is  found  iu  Ar- 
ragon,  antimony  at  Aloarai.  On  the  Sierra  Mofeoa,  and  in  Gallieia,  there 
is  saltpetre  in  numerous  looaUties ;  amber  in  Asturias  and  Vslsncia,  ana 
sulphur  in  Murcia,  Arragon,  and  Seville.  Pipe- clay  of  a  peculiar  quality  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Andujar.  Gy})sum  anxl  marble  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  stone  for  building  purposes,  of  tiie  best  quality.  Ame-. 
flmts,  white  oomelians,  mbies,  abates,  garnets,  and  loek  crystals,  ivith 
OUST  praeioiis  stooe^  axe  alM  firand  in  abun^^ 
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copper,  silver,  tnd  gold ;  in  the  Nearer  Spain  there  is  also 
found  lapiB  gpeculariB^ ;  in  Bsetica  there  is  cumabar.  There 
aie  alflo  quarries  of  marble.  The  Emperor  Yespasianua 
Augustas,  while  still  harassed  by  the  storms  that  agitated 
the  Eoman  state,  con&rred  the  Latiaii  rights  on  the  whole 
of  Spain.  The  Pyrenean  mountains  divide  Spain  from  Gb,ul, 
their  extremities  projecting  into  the  two  seas  on  either  side. 

OHAF.  6.  (4.)— OV  THS  PBOTIVCB  OW  BJLLLTX  ITABBOnVBIf. 

That  part  of  the  Gallias  which  is  washed  by  the  inland  sea^ 
is  called  the  province  of  [Gallia]  Narbonensis*,  having 
formerly  borne  the  name  of  Braccata^.  It  is  divided  from 
Italy  by  the  river  Varus ^  and  by  the  range  of  the  Alps,  the 
great  safeguards  of  the  Eoman  i!mpire.  From  the  remainder 
of  Gaul,  ou  the  north,  it  is  separated  by  the  mountains  Ce- 
beiiua"  and  Jura^  lii  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  man- 
ners and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  extent  of  its 
wealth,  it  is  surpassed  by  none  of  the  provinces,  and,  in  short, 
might  be  more  truthfully  described  as  a  part  of  Italy  than 
as  a  provinoe.  On  the  coast  we  have  the  district  of  the 
Sordimes^  and  mote  iidand  tliat  of  the  Consuanuii*.  Tlie 

>  TrtmpunA  itono*  Further  mention  is  mado  of  it  lij*  TSaj  in 

B.  x^XT.  c.  46.  ^  Or  IMeditorranean. 

^  From  the  chief  city  Narbo  Martius,  and  later  ^iarbona,  now  Nar- 
bonne,  situate  on  the  river  Atax,  now  Aude.  It  was  made  a  Boman 
colony  by  the  Ooniiil  Q.  Marliiu  b.0.  118,  and  fiNxm  him  reoeivQd  ito  rar* 
name.  ItinM  the  ntidence  of  the  Roman  govenMir  of  the  profit 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importance.  There  arc  scarcely  any  remains 
of  the  ancient  city,  but  some  ve^tigt^  of  the  canals  by  which  it  was  con^ 
nected  with  the  sea  at  twelve  miles'  distance. 

*  IVmn  the  Unen  breeehea  whieh  the  mhabitanta  woie^  afiMhum  whieh 
was  not  adopted  by  tiie  Bomana  tiUfhe  time  of  the  Emperosa.  Sevcrufe 
iro>e  them,  but  the  use  of  them  was  restricted  by  Uonorius. 

A  Still  called  the  *  Yar.*  It  dindea  Franoe  £rom  JUioe^  a  pronnoe  of 
Sardinuk 

*  Now  the  Gerennes.  They  lie  as  much  to  the  west  aa  the  north  of 
GaDia  Narbonenaia. 

7  The  range  of  the  Jura,  north  of  the  Lake  of  Oenersk 

*  Inhabiting  the  former  Comtt^  de  Roussillon,  or  Departement  deg  Py» 
renees  Orientales.  They  were  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Bebiyoian 
or  Thracian  colony. 

*  Brobabty  tiie  mhahitanta  of  the  preient  OonMorana,  on  tlie  usit  ol 
IMpartciMnI;  de  r  Azri^ 
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rivers  are  the  Teeum  and  i^e  Yemodubram^  The  towM 
aaie  Bliberis',  the  scanty  remams  of  what  was  formerW  a  great 
idtjy  and  Euscino^,  a  town  with  Latian  rights.  We  then 
come  to  the  river  Atax^,  which  flows  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
passes  through  the  Rubrensian  Lake*,  the  town  of  Narbo 
jVIartius,  a  odony  of  the  tenth  legion,  twelve  miles  distan^ 
from  the  sea,  and  the  rivers  Arauns*  and  Lina^.  The  towns 
tte  otherwise  but  few  in  number,  in  oonsequence  of  the 
numerous  lakes"  which  skirt  the  sea-shore.  We  have  Aga» 
tha®,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Massilians,  and  the  district  of 
the  VolcflB  Tectosages" ;  and  there  is  the  spot  where  Ehoda'*, 
a  Rhodian  colony,  formerly  stood,  from  which  the  river  takes 
its  name  of  Ehodanus^^ ;  a  stream  by  far  the  most  fertilizing 
of  any  in  either  of  the  Qallias.  Descending  from  the  Al|)8 
and  rushing  through  lakeLemanus",  it  cames  along  with  it 
the  sluggish  Arar",  as  weU  as  the  torrents  of  the  Isara  and 
the  Druentia",  no  less  rapid  than  itself.  Its  two  smaller 
mouths  are  called  Libica  ,  one  being  the  Spanish,  and  the 

>  Probably  the  Tech,  and  the  Yerdouble,  which  ftlk  into  the  QAjm 

'  Probably  the  present  Elne,  on  the  Tech. 

*  The  present  Cartel  Roussilion.        "*  The  Aude  of  the  present  day, 

*  The  bodies  of  water  now  called  Etangs  de  Bages  et  de  Sigean. 

*  Now  ttie  Hcnralt 

'  Now  called  the  Lez,  near  the  city  of  MontpeUier, 

®  Now  called  Etanga  de  Leucate,  de  Sigean,  de  Gniissan,  de  Vendres, 
de  Thau,  de  Maguelonne,  de  Perols,  de  Mauguio,  du  Repausset ;  Maraia 
d  Eticamandre,  de  Lermitane  et  de  la  Souteyrane,  and  numerous  others. 

*  Nowthetown  of  Agde.  Strabo  also  idnniiB  us  tbat  th»  plaoe  im 
founded  by  the  Manilians. 

*®  This  peof^le  seems  to  have  inhabited  the  eastern  parts  of  the  depart- 
ments of  r  Arriege  and  the  Haute  Gkronne,  that  of  Aude,  the  south  of 
that  of  Tarn,  and  of  that  of  Herault,  except  the  arrondissement  of  Mont* 
pellier. 

^  Dalechamp  takes  this  to  be  Fos  kt  Hartigues  $  but  the  locality  it 

doubtful.  Most  probably  this  is  the  same  place  that  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  Rhoe,  in  conjunction  with  the  town  of  Agathe  or  Agde,  and 
the  Rodanusia  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  who  places  it  in  the  district  of 
MasaiUa  or  ManeOlet. 

■  ^  Now  the  Rhone.  "  How  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

"  The  modern  Snone.  ^*  Now  the  rivers  Jshrc  and  Durance. 

Most  probably  from  Libiei,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  of  which 
there  are  coins  in  existence,  but  nothing  else  seems  to  be  known.  At 
the  present  day  there  are  four  moaths  m  the  Bhone,  the  moet  westerly 
of  which  is  called  the  "Dead"  Rhone;  the  next  the  "Lesser"  Rhone | 
the  third  tbe"*  Old  *' lUiones  and  the  fourth  aunplj  the  BhoM  D'Aa* 
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other  the  Metapinian  mouth  ;  the  third  and  largest  is  called 
the  Massiliotic^  There  are  some  authors  who  state  that  there 
mm  foimerlj  a  town  called  Heraclea*  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ShodanuB  or  Ehone. 

Beyond  this  are  the  Canals*  leading;  out  of  the  Bhone,  a 
£unou8  work  of  Caiua  Mmua,  and  stiU  distinguished  hj  his 
name ;  the  Lake  of  Mastramela^,  the  town  of  luiitima'  of  the 
Amtici,  audj  ahove  this,  the  Stony  Plains*,  menuirsble  £ar  the 

rille  conriden  the  **  Lesier"  Bhone  to  hATe  been  the  "  Spanish*'  mouth 
of  the  anri(>nt8.    In  consequence  of  theofwflowingB  d  this  imtt  thavB  ii 

great  contusion  upon  this  subject. 

^  This  mouth  of  the  Rhone  was  much  used  by  the  Massiiians  for  the 
purpoMt  of  oommeroe  with  the  interior  of  Gaul,  and  the  carriage  of  the 
sapphes  of  tin  which  they  obtained  thenoe. 

5  The  manner  in  which  PUny  hare  enpreeaes  himself  thoWB  that  he 
doubts  tho  fjict  of  surh  n  plnct»  liavinj?  oven  rvi^tcd;  it  i«  mentioned  by 
none  of  the  preceding  geographers,  and  of  those  wJio  followed  him  Stephen 
of  Byxaatimn  is  the  only  one  who  notices  it.  An  iu)»cri][Hioa  was  ibuud 
howefor  in  the  rei|nof  CharleeV.  of  Fnooe^in  whidh  it  wbb  stated  timft 
Atanlphus,  king  of  the  Yi^^igoths,  selected  HeradeA  as  hb  fdaoe  of  resi- 
dence. On  the  faith  of  this  inscription,  Spon  and  DiK'ango  have  placed 
Heraclt-a  at  the  modern  Saint-Oille»,  and  other  ^Titers  at  Saint-liemy, 
where  tiie  inscription  was  found.  Unfortunately,  however,  Messrs.  Deric 
and  Vaissette,  in  their  **Histoi7  of  Languedoo,"  have  proved  that  tltia 
inscription  is  of  spurious  origin. 

'  The  "FossiE'  Marianaj"  are  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Solinus  ; 
though  they  ditier  in  the  situation  which  they  have  respectively  assigned 
them.  They  were  formed  by  Marius  when  advancing  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Bhone  with  the  Oimbri,  who  had  quitted  Spain  for  tihe 
purpose  of  passing  the  Pyrenees  and  invading  Italy,  in  the  year  B.C.  102. 
There  ii*  considerable  ditfieidty  in  detennining  their  position,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  have  commenced  at  the  place  now  called  the  Camp  of 
Marius,  and  to  have  terminated  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Ehone  near 
the  preseait  Arlee. 

'  ^  JPhn^  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  name  of  this  lake,  thonj^  pre* 

rious  writers  had  indicated  its  existence.  Strabo  informs  us  that  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  there  is  a  large  lake  that  communicates  with  the 
sea,  and  abounds  in  fish  and  oysters.  Brotier  and  D'AnviUe  identify  it 
with  the  present  lake  of  Martigues  or  of  Berre. 

*  B' AnTille  takes  this  p]aoe  to  be  the  present  town  of  Maitigues)  Bto» 
tier  thinks  that  it  was  sitoate  on  the  spot  now  called  Le  Cap  d'CEil,  near 
the  town  of  Saint-Chamas ;  and  Bouche,  the  historian  of  the  Province^ 
places  it  at  Marignane,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  already  mentioned. 

•  **Campi  Lapidei,"  called  by  the  natives  at  the  present  day  "LaCrau;" 
pnAabfymmi  the  saraoOeltie  root  as  oar  word ''(^^  thoughBoohavC 
mirai  it  from  the  Ssbrawt  Aol^lns  and  Hjginus  speak  ol  this  OQn» 
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bftttles  of  Hmoles ;  the  district  of  the  Anatilii',  and  more 
inland,  that  of  the  Besuviates^  and  the  Cavari.  A  gain,  doae 
upon  the  sea,  there  is  that  of  the  Tricorii',  and  inland,  there 
are  the  Tricolli^,  the  Yooontii',  and  the  SegoveUauni,  and. 
after  them,  the  Allobroges'. 

On  the  coast  is  Maaailia,  a  colony  of  Phocsean'  Greeks 
and  a  federate®  city ;  we  then  have  the  Promontory  of  Zao", 
the  port  of  Citharista*",  and  the  district  of  the  Camatullici" ; 
then  the  Suelteii^,  and  above  them  the  Verradni".  Again, 

bat  of  Heionles,  and  Mela  fdaftes  that  being  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle 
irith  Albion  and  Gerjon,  the  sons  of  Neptune,  he  invoked  the  aid  of 
Jupiter,  on  which  a  shower  of  stones  fell  from  the  heavens  and  destroyed 
his  antagonists.  Those  on  tliis  plain  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
tftauj  shower.  It  is  supposed  by  the  scientific  that  many  of  these  stones 
«e»  aArolites,  and  tiiat  tfidiiion  has  inaaiiioiisly  adapted  thia  atoiy  to 
their  real  Qrigin.  ISietioimtjofTimbtidge  WelbpraaeataaaoDM^ 
similar  appoamnce. 

*  The  people  probnblv  of  the  site  of  the  present  isle  of  Camargue. 

'  They  probably  inhabited  the  district  south  of  the  Durance,  between 
it  and  tbe  Rhcma. 

'  Thoy  inhabited  the  oonntiy  m  which  the  preoent  Avignon,  Onmga^ 
Cayaillon,  and  perhaps  Carpentraa  are  situate. 

*  They  are  thought  by  liardouin  to  have  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  town  of  Talard  in  the  department  of  the  Hautes  Alpes. 

*  ThejinhabitedtfaeeaBtem  put  of  the  departments  of  the  IhP^^ 
llie  Taucluse. 

*  Their  territory  comprehended  the  eouthem  part  of  the  department 
of  the  Ain,  the  department  of  the  the  canton  of  GeneYa,  and  pari 
of  Savoy. 

^  It  waa  aaid  to  haifa  been  oolonised  from  Fhoooa^  a  town  of  Ionia  in 
Alia  Minor.  Lucan  in  hii  13urd  Book  more  than  once  fidla  into  the 

error  of  supposing  that  it  was  colonized  from  Phocis  in  Greece. 

■  We  Icani  from  Justin,  B.  xliii.,  that  this  privilt^e,  as  well  as  others, 
and  a  seta  at  the  public  shows,  were  granted  to  t^  Massilians  by  the 
Boman  Seuate^in  xetrnm  for  their  STmpathy  and  assiatanoe  after  tiie  cUj 
had  been  tfiken  and  plundeved  by  the  Ghnus. 

*  According  to  D'Anville  the  present  Oup  del'Ajgn^  tilongh  Mannott 
takes  it  to  be  the  Cap  de  la  Ooisette. 

^  D'Anville  takes  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  present  Port  de  la  Ciotat. 

Probably  occupying  the  south-east  of  the  department  of  the  Var. 
It  ia  eupposed  by  Hardoain  that  the  Tillage  of  Bamatnrile,  near  the  coast, 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Oxunaud,  repreaenta  tibe  aneient  name)  and  D'An- 
ville and  other  writers  are  of  the  same  opirion. 

Probably  the  country  aromid  the  modem  Bngnole  and  Draguignan 
was  inhabited  by  them. 

^  Thej  inhabited  Terignoa  and  Bapgdla  in  the  aoutham  part  of  tha 
dflpartmant  of  the  Yar. 
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on  the  coast,  we  find  Athenopolis^,  belonging  to  the  Massi- 
lians.  Forum  Julii*  Octavanorum,  a  colony,  which  is  also 
called  Pacensis  and  Classica,  the  river  Argenteus',  which 
flows  through  it,  the  district  of  the  Oxubii*  and  that  of  the  Li- 
gauni* ;  above  whom  are  the  Suetri^,  the  Quariates^  and  the 
Adunicates*.  On  the  coast  we  have  Antipolis*,  a  town  with 
Latiaii  rights,  the  district  ofthe  Deciates,  and  the  river  Varus, 
which  proceeds  from  Mount  Cema,  one  of  the  Alps. 

The  colonies  in  the  interior  are  Arelate  Scxtanorum", 
Beterr®  Septimanonuii",  and  Arausio*'  Secimdanorum ;  Ya- 
lentia'*  in  tne  tenitozy  of  the  Carari,  and  Vieima^  in  that  of 
the  AUobrogeB.  The  towns  that  enjojr  Latian  rights  are  Aqua 
Sextue**  in  tiie  temtoiy  of  the  Saluvii,  ATenio**  in  that  of  the 

'  D'Anville  take8  this  to  be  the  place  called  Agai,  between  Frejus  and 
La  Napoule :  but  in  so  doing  he  dLtregards  the  ordur  in  which  they  are 
givoi  by  Fliny. 

9  "  The  Forum  of  J uliiu»**  Now  SVejus.  As  its  name  implies,  it  mm  a 

colony  of  the  Eighth  Legion.  It  was  probably  oallrd  *  Pacensis,'  on  some 
occasion  when  peace  had  happily  been  made  witli  the  orif^nnal  inhabitants^ 
and  •  Classica*  from  the  fleet  being  stationed  there  by  Augustus. 

*  Still  known  as  ihe  Argens,  from  tbe  sflrery  appeanmoe  of  fhe  water. 
It  has  choked  up  the  harbour  with  sand,  in  wlueh  probably  tho  ahipa 
of  Aiif^istus  rode  at  anchor. 

**  They  inhabited  the  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Cannes. 

*  They  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  country  of  Grasse,  in  the 
south-east  of  the  dopttrtment  of  the  Yar. 

®  According  to  Ptolemy  they  had  for  their  capital  the  town  of  Salinn ; 
which  some  take  to  be  the  modem  Saluces,  others  Castellans^  and  Otbora 
again  Seillans,  according  to  Holstein  and  D'Anville. 

7  D'Anville  thinks  that  they  Uved  in  the  valley  of  Queyras,  in  the  de- 
jMrtment  of  the  Hantea  Alpes,  having  a  town  of  tiie  same  name. 

*  The  Adunicates  are  supposed  by  Hardouin  to  bave  inhabited  tiie 
department  of  the  Basses  AJpet*,  between  tho  towns  of  Senez  and  Dignc 

*  The  modem  Antibes.   Mount  Cema  is  the  present  Monte- Cemehone. 
*  A    Arelate  of  the  Sixth  Legion,"  a  miUtary  colony ;  now  the  dtj  of 

Aries.  It  is  flrat  mentumed  Cnsar,  who  liiid  tome  ah^  bnflt  mm 
for  the  siege  of  Manwilia  or  UaraeQIea.  Jt  waa  made  a  mihtaiy  oolonj  la 
the  time  of  Augustus. 

"  BeterrcB  of  the  Seventh  Legion."    The  modem  town  of  Beziers. 
X  "Arausio  of  the  Second  Legion,"  now  Orange,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yaucluse. 

Now  Valence,  in  the  department  of  the  Drtauw 
Now  Vienne,  in  the  department  of  the  Is^re. 
^  Air,  in  the  department  of  the  Boiudies  du  Bhdne* 
^  Avignon,  in  the  Yaucluse. 
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Cavari,  Apta  Julia*  in  that  of  the  Volgientes,  Alebece'  in  thaf 
of  the  Beii  Apollinares,  Alba*  in  that  of  the  Helvi,  and  An* 
giista^  in  that  of  the  Tricastini,  Anatilia,  Aeria^,  the  Bor- 
manni*,  the  Comaci,  Cabellio^  Carcasuin®  in  the  territory  of 
the  Volcae  Tectosages,  Cesaero*,  Carpentoracte'*'  in  the  terri" 
twy  of  the  Memini,  the  Cenicenses",  the  Cambolectri^,  sur- 
named  the  Atlantici,  Forum  Yoooni,  Glanum  Livi",  the 
Lutewii^yalso  called  the  f^oioiieroideiiBeB^^  NemttiiBum''in 

• 

•  Apt,  in  the  department  of  VaucluBe. 

•  Riez,  in  the  department  of  the  Basses  Alpes. 

•  The  modem  Alps,  near  Viviers,  is  probably  built  on  the  site  of  this 
town.  The  text  shows  that  it  was  different  from  Augusta,  probably  tho 
Albft  Augusta  mentloiied  by  Ptolemy,  lihough  D'Annlle  supposes  them 
to  have  been  the  same  place. 

•  Some  writers  take  this  place  to  be  the  pNMBt  SNnt-Pmil-Xrois-CbAr 
teaux,  in  the  department  oi  the  Dr6me. 

•  Probably  so  called  from  its  lofty  position,  and  supposed  by  D'Anvill©' 
to  htcfe  been  situate  <m  tbe  modern  Mont  Yentonx,  or  Windy  Moutt* 
tun**'  Otber  miters  place  It  at  La  Ooix  Haute,  near  the  city  of  Avignon* 

•  There  is  a  village  in  the  department  of  tho  Yar,  six  leagUSt  froOl 
Toulon,  called  Bornies,  not  improbably  from  tlicpe  people. 

7  The  modem  CaTadlon,  in  the  department  of  the  Vaucluse. 
'  Now  Oaraassone,  in  the  depaitment  of  tlie  Aude. 

•  Probably  Saint  Tib^ry,  on  the  riTer  Herault. 

^  Now  Carpcntras.    Ptolemy  also  makes  mention  of  the  Memini. 
Probably  situate  on  the  river  Coenus  of  Ptolemy,  between  the  eastern 
mouUi  of  tho  Ehoue  and  MasfiiHa.   Probably  the  name  in  Pliny  should 
lie  **€S0BDieQBes.'* 

^  Walokenaer  pkoes  this  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambo^  in  fho  anron- 

dissement  of  Bajonne,  in  the  department  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees. 

In  names  sunilar  to  this,  as  Festus  remarks,  "  Foriun"  has  the  mean- 
ing of  "  Market much  as  tliat  word  is  used  as  a  compound  in  our 
names,  such  as  Market  Drayton,  &c.  Bouche  thinks  that  by  this  place 
19  meant  the  modem  Le  Oanet:  but  D'AnviUe  takes  it  to  be  Qonmron, 
a  corruption,  he  thinks,  of  Yoconfaron  from  tho  Latin  name. 

The  site  of  Glanmn  was  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  village 
of  Saiut  E<.'mi,  between  Cayaillon  and  Aries.  On  the  spot  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  mausoleum  and  a  triumphal  arch. 

The  peopJB  of  Luteva,  now  Loddve,  in  the  department  of  the  H6nx^ 

"The  people  of  PormnNcronis,"wliich  place  nas  been  saf^fiosed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  same  with  Caqieiitoracte  :  D'Anville  supjwses  For- 
calquier  to  have  been  Forum  Iseroiiis,  while  W'nlckonner  take!*  Momas  to 
have  been  that  place.  From  the  text  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
idantioal  with  liutera* 

V  The  modem  IHim^,  which  m  its  ruins  contains  abundant  marks  of 
jtiMMMntiplandanri  yiio&mily  of  the  Antonineiaiine  from  thii  pliosw 
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the  territory  of  the  Arecomici,  Piscenje*,  the  Euteni^,  the 
Sauagenses  ,  the  Tolosani^  in  the  territorj  of  the  Teetosages 
on  the  confines  of  Aquitauia,  the  Taseoni*,  the  Tarusconi- 
enses*,  the  Umbrauici*,  Vasio"  and  Lucus  Augusti",  the  two 
capitals  of  the  federate  state  of  the  Vocontii.  There  are  also 
niuetecn  towns  of  less  note,  as  well  as  twenty-four  beloiijt^ing 
to  the  people  of  Nemausnm.  To  this  list*®  the  Emperor  Galba 
added  two  tribes  dwelling  among  the  Alps,  the  Avantici" 
and  the  Bodiontim,  to  whom  belongs  the  tovni  of  Dinia". 
According  to  A|[rippa  the  len^h  of  the  province  of  Oallia 
NarboneiinB  is  870  milesy  and  iti  breadth  248"* 

/'  CHAP.  6.  (5.) — OF  ITALY. 

Next  cornea  Italy,  and  we  begin  with  the  lagoreB^,  after 

The  remains  of  its  aqueduct  sti?^  suryive,  contemfaig  three  VOWS  of  nohH^ 

oae  above  the  other,  and  180  feet  in  height. 

1  The  peoj)le  of  the  present  P^enas,  in  the  department  of  the  Il^rault. 

*  Their  ohief  town  u  supposed  to  have  been  Albiga,  now  Albi,  in  tha 
department  of  Tarn. 

i  The  inhabitants  of  the  present  Senes  in  the  Basses  Alpee.  De  la 
ftiiipsaye  says  that  their  coins  read  *  Samnagenses,*  and  not  *  SanSgODSei/ 
and  that  thev  inhabitt^d  Senas,  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Aix. 

*  Their  chief  town  was  Tolosa,  now  TouIoui>e,  in  the  department  of  tho 
Hante-Garonne. 

•  They  probably  lived  in  the  Yusmit^of  the  pveeent  Montaaban,  in  the 

department  of  the  Tarn  et  Garonne. 

®  Probably  the  inhabitants  of  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Tazaaoon* 
There  is,  however,  considerable  doubt  as  to  these  two  names. 

f  Poansinet  tfamka  that  they  ooenpled  YafareB,  a  plaoe  iitiiate  in  the 

south  of  the  department  of  Ar^ron. 

8  Now  Vaiflon,  in  the  department  of  Taucluse. 

•  "  The  Grove  of  Augustus."  Tliis  iovn\  apj>ear8  to  have  been  over- 
flowed by  the  river  Druma,  which  formed  a  lake  on  its  site.  Its  remains 
were  etill  to  be  seen  m  the  lake  in  modem  times,  and  &om.  it  the  to^  n 
on  the  margin  ci  the  lake  takes  ita  name  of  Le  Luc. 

^  Under  the  name  "  formula"  Fliny  perhaps  alludes  to  the  official  list 
of  the  Roman  gOTemmenti  which  he  had  consulted  ioat  the  pnzpoiee  of 
accuracy. 

'  11  Bouche  places  the  site  of  this  people  at  the  village  of  Ayan9on,  be- 
tween Cboi^  and  Gap,  in  the  department  of  ^  Haates  Alpea. 

IS  The  present  town  of  Digne,  in  tho  department  of  the  Bassea  Alpei* 
^  It  is  not  known  from  what  pointa  these  meaauiemente  of  0^ 
are  taken. 

'  '4  Jhe  modem  .*wnes  of  theae  locaiLties  will  form  the  sulgect  of  con* 
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whom  we  have  Etniria,  Umbria,  Latium,  where  the  mouths  of 
the  Tiber  are  situate,  and  Kome,  the  Capital  of  tlie  world, 
sixteen  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  We  then  come  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Volsci  and  of  Campania,  and  the  districts  of 
Picenum,  of  Lueaiiia,  and  of  Bruttium,  where  Italy  extends 
the  farthest  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  projects  into  thp 
[two]  seas  with  the  chain  of  the  Alps',  which  there  forms 
pretty  nearly  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  Leaving  Brattium 
we  come  to  the  coast  of  [Magna]  Gneday  tiien  the  Salentmi, 
the  Pedicoli,  the  ApuH,  the  Feligni,  the  Erentani,  the  Mttr- 
mcmi,  the  Yestmi,  the  Sabini,  the  FicenteSy  the  GaiOi,  the 
Umbri,  the  Tosci^  the  Yeneti,  the  Cami,  the  lapydei,  the  ' 
Bastri,  and  the  Lihumi. 

I  am  by  no  meana  unaware  that  I  might  be  justly  accused 
of  ui|;Tatitude  and  indolence,  were  I  to  deBcribe  thus  briefly 
ftnd  in  so  curaoij  a  manner  the  land  which  is  at  once  the 
foater-chfld'  and  the  parent  of  all  lands ;  chosen  by  the  pro* 
vidence  of  the  Gods  to  render  even  heaven  itself  more  glori- 
ous^  to  unite  the  scattered  empires  of  the  earth,  to  bestow  a 
polish  upon  men*s  manners,  to  unite  the  discordant  and  iin* 
eouth  dialects  of  so  many  different  nations  by  the  powerful 
ties  of  one  common  language,  to  confer  the  enjoyments  of 
discourse  and  of  civilization  upon  mankind,  to  become^  in 
short,  the  mother-country  of  all  nations  of  the  Earth. 

But  how  shall  I  commence  this  undertaking  P  So  vast  is 
the  number  of  celebrated  places  (what  man  living  could 
enumerate  them  all?),  and  so  great  the  reno\ni  attached 
to  each  individual  nation  and  subject,  that  1  ieel  myself  ^uite 

ndorafcion  wbfla  m  pzooeed,  in  o.  7,  to  a  moie  minuto  dMcription  of 
Italy. 

>  This  passage  is  somewhat  confused,  and  may  possibly  be  in  a  corrupt 
state.  He  here  speaks  of  the  Apennine  Alps,  By  the  "  lunata  jnga*' 
he  means  the  two  promontories  or  capes,  which  extend  east  and  west 
fespeotiyely. 

'  This  aeems  to  be  the  meaning  of  "  alumna,"  and  not  **  nurse"  or 

"foster- mother,"  as  Ajasfson's  trajislntion  has  it.  PHny  probably  im- 
phes  by  this  antithesis  that  Eome  Ims  been  "  twice  blessed,"  in  receiving 
the  bounties  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  and  in  being  able  to  bestow  a 
eonunentiirate  return.  Ckmipuned  with  this  ideai'' at  onoe  the  none  and 
mother  of  the  world"  would  be  tame  indeed! 

•  By  adding  its  deified  emperors  to  the  number  of  its  divinities.  Aflcr 
Tvhat  Pliny  bae  aaid  in  bis  Second  Booik^  iim  loolu  verr  much  like  ||Uif 
adulation* 
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at  a  loss.  The  city  of  Home  alone,  which  forms  a  portion 
of  it,  a  face  well  worthy  of  shoulders  so  beauteous,  how 
large  a  work  would  it  require  for  an  appropriate  description  ! 
And  then  too  the  coast  of  Campania,  taken  singly  by  itself ! 
60  blest  with  natural  beauties  and  opulence,  that  it  is  evident 
that  when  iKiiure  formed  it  ske  took  a  delight  in  accumulating 
all  her  bleaaings  iu  a  single  spot — how  am  1  to  do  justice  to 
it  ?  And  then  the  climate,  with  its  eternal  freshness  and  so 
replete  with  health  andyitality,  the  serenenessof  the  weather 
80  enchanting,  the  fields  bo  fertile,  the  hill  sides  so  suimy, 
the  thickets  so  free  &am  every  danger,  the  groYes  so  cool  anid 
shady,  the  forests  with  a  ▼egetadon  so  wying  and  so  luza* 
riant,  the  breezes  descending  from  so  nuyw  a  moimtain,  tiiQ 
fruitfulness  of  its  min,  its  vines,  and  its  oiuyes  so  transcend* 
ent ;  its  flocks  witii  fleeces  so  noble,  its  bulls  with  necks  so 
sinewy,  its  lakes  recurring  in  never-ending  succession,  its 
numerous  riyers  and  springs  which  refresh  it  with  tiieir  watm 
on  every  side,  its  seas  so  many  in  number,  its  havens  and  the 
bosom  of  its  lands  opening  everywhere  to  the  commerce  of 
all  the  world,  and  as  it  were  eagerly  stretchii^  forth  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  waves,  for  the  purpose  oi  aiding  as  it 
were  the  endeavours  of  mortals ! 

For  the  present  I  forbear  to  speak  of  its  genius,  its  man- 
tierU,  its  men,  and  the  nations  whom  it  has  conquered  by 
eloquence  and  force  of  arms.  The  veiy  Greeks  themselves, 
a  race  fond  in  the  extreme  of  expatiating  on  their  own  praises, 
have  amply  given  judgment  in  its  favour,  when  they  named 
but  a  small  part  of  it  '  Magna  Graecia^*  But  we  must  be 
content  to  do  on  this  occasion  as  we  have  done  in  our  de- 
scription of  the  heavens ;  we  must  only  touch  upon  some  of 
these  points,  and  take  notice  of  but  a  few  of  its  stars.  I 
only  beg  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  thus  hasten- 

*  Or  "Ghraat  Greece."  This  is  a  poor  and  frivolous  argument  used  by 
Pliny  in  support  of  liis  laudations  of  Italy,  seeing  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity it  was  not  the  people  of  Greece  who  gave  tliis  name  to  certain  citiea 
founded  by  Ghneek  colonists  on  the  Tarentine  Gul^  in  the  south  of  Italy  ; 
bat  eiHier  the  Italian  tribes,  who  in  tb^  simplicity  admired  their  splen* 
dour  and  magnificence,  or  else  tiie  colonists  11i0inflelvet»  who»  m  unitt 
the  name,  showed  that  thev  clung  with  fondness  to  the  remembrance  of 
their  mother-country  ;  while  at  the  same  time  tlie  epithet  betrayed  eomo 
vanity  and  ostentation  in  wishing  thus  to  abow  their  auperiorit^  to  the 
people  of  their  mother-coontry. 
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ing  on  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  description  of 
everything  that  is  known  to  exist  throu«;lj()ut  the  whole  earth. 

I  may  premise  by  observing  that  this  land  very  niiich  re- 
sembles in  shape  an  oak  leal',  being  much  longer  than  it  is 
broad  ;  towards  the  top  it  inclines  to  the  left\  \s  iiile  it  termi- 
nates in  the  form  of  an  Amazt)nian  buekler",  in  which  the  spot 
at  the  central  projection  is  the  place  called  Coeiiithus,  while  it 
Bends  forth  two  horns  at  the  end  of  its  crescent-shaped  bays, 
Leucopetra  on  the  right  and  Lacinium  on  the  left.  It  ex- 
tends in  length  1020  miles,  if  we  measure  from  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  at  raetoria  Augusta,  through  the  city  of  Bome  and 
Capua  to  the  town  of  Bhegium,  which  is  situate  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Peninsula,  just  at  the  bend  of  the  neck  as  it 
were.  The  distance  would  be  much  greater  if  measured  to 
Tiacinium,  but  in  that  case  the  line,  being  drawn  obliquely, 
would  indine  too  much  to  one  side.  Its  breadth  is  variable ; 
being  410  miles  between  the  two  seas,  the  Lower  and  ihe 
Upper',  and  the  rivers  Varus  and  Arsia^ :  at  about  the  middle, 
Bna  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Bome,  &om  the  spot  where 
the  river  Aternus*  flows  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  the  distance  is  136  miles,  and  a  little  less  from 
Castrum-novum  on  th^  Adriatic  sea  to  Alsium^  on  the  Tus- 
can; but  in  no  place  does  it  exceed  200  miles  in  breadth* 

>  The  compariaon  of  ite  ihrae  to  an  oak  leaf  rather  &neiftilt 
more  oommon-place  obserren  haye  compared  it  to  a  boot :  by  the  top 
(oacumcn)  he  seoms  to  mean  the  southern  part  of  Calabria  about  13run- 
disium  and  Tarentum  ;  which,  to  a  person  &ciQg  the  south,  would  in« 
cJine  to  the  coast  of  Epirus  on  the  bfl  hand. 

t  The  *Pannft'  or  ahiald  here  alluded  to,  would  be  one  shaped  tike  o 
crescent,  with  the  exception  that  the  uiner  or  eonett?e  side  would  hi 
formed  of  two  crescents,  the  extremities  of  which  join  at  the  central  pro- 
jection, TTo  says  that  Cocinthos  (now  Capo  di  Stilo)  would  in  such 
<»se  fon»the  central  projection,  while  Lacinium  (now  Ca])o  delle  Colonne) 
would  torm  the  horn  at  the  extreme  right,  and  Leucopctra  (now  Capo 
deU*  Anni)  the  honi  on  the  extreme  left. 

<  The  Tuscan  or  Etrurian  sea,  and  the  Adriatic. 

*  The  Varus,  as  already  mt-ntioned,  was  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  while  the 
Arsia,  now  the  Arsa,  is  a  small  river  of  Istria,  which  becanio  the  boundary 
between  Italy  and  lllyricum,  when  Istria  was  annexed  by  order  ol  Au- 
gustoa  to  the  former  country.  It  flows  into  the  Slanaticas  fimui,  now 
Golfo  di  Quamero,  on  the  eastern  coast  ol  Istria,  beyond  the  tOwT  ^ 
Caste!  Nuovo,  formerly  Nesactium.  •  Now  the  Pescara. 

*  Now  Palo,  a  cit^'  on  the  coast  of  Etruria^  eighteen  milea  from  Foiltta 
Augusti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  liber.  ' 
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The  circuit  of  the  whole,  from  the  Varus  to  the  Amia^  is  80S9 
inileB^ 

As  to  its  distance  from  the  countries  that  sniround  i^ 
Istria  and  Liburnia  are,  in  some  nhices',  100  miles  from  i^ 
and  Epirus  and  lUyricum  50 ;  Africa  is  less  than  200,  as  we 
are  informed  hy  M.  Varro ;  Sardinia*  is  120,  Sicily  Corsica 
less  than  80,  and  Issa^  50.  It  extends  into  the  two  seas 
towards  the  southern  parts  of  the  heavens,  or,  to  speak  with 
more  minute  exactness,  between  the  sixth*  hour  and  the  first 
hour  of  the  winter  solstice. 

We  will  now  describe  its  extent  and  its  dUFerent  cities ; 
in  doing  which,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  we  shall  fol- 
low the  arrangement  of  the  late  Emperor  Augustus,  and 
adopt  the  division  which  he  made  of  the  whole  of  Italy  into 
eleven  districts;  taking  them,  however,  according  to  their 
order  on  the  sea-line,  as  in  so  hurried  a  detail  it  would  not  he 
possihlc  otherwise  to  describe  each  city  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  others  in  its  vicinity.  And  for  the  same  reason,  in  de- 
scribing the  interior,  1  shall  follow  the  alphabetical  order 
which  has  been  adopted  by  that  Emperor,  pointing  out  tlie 
colonies  of  which  he  has  made  mention  in  his  enumeration. 
Nor  is  it  a  very  easy  task  to  trace  their  situation  and  origin  ; 
for,  not  to  spoak  of  others,  the  Ingaunian  Ligurians  have  had 
lands  granted  to  them  as  many  aa  thirty  diiierent  times. 

OHAP.  7.— OT  THB  KUTTH*  BXeiOlT  OF  ITALY. 

To  begin  then  with  the  river  Varus ;  we  have  the  town  of 
Kicna^  founded  by  the  Massilians,  the  river  Aiulo*,  the  Alps 

^  This distanoeie overstated:  theomeoit  isinfMliijaboiitSSOOmilei. 

•  For  instance,  from  Tola  to  Ravenna,  and  from  ladera  to  An^^^^fr, 

•  Sardinia  is  in  no  part  nearer  to  Italy  tlian  140  miles. 

•  Issa,  now  Lissa,  is  an  island  of  the  Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Libur* 
nift ;  it  is  not  less  than  eiglitj  miles  disboit  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
CMtftoflta^. 

•  That  is  to  say,  the  south,  which  was  so  called  by  the  Bommst  tilS 
meaning  being  th^t  Italy  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 

•  Italy  was  divided  by  Augustus  into  eleven  districts ;  the  ninth  of 
which  nearly  oorresponded  to  the  former  r^ubho  of  G^noa. 

.  y  TliAim)demNisiaoCthftIla]iiiii»avlfiMoft^ 

•  HowihsPhglianSi 
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and  the  Alpine  tribes,  distinguished  by  various  names',  but 

more  especially  the  Capillati*,  Cemenelio^  a  town  of  the  state 
of  the  Vecdantii,  the  port  of  Hercules  Monjecus*,  and  the 
Ligurian  coast.  The  more  celebrated  of  the  Ligurian  tribes 
beyond  the  Alps  are  the  Salluvii,  the  Deciates,  and  the 
Oxubii^ ;  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Veneni',  and  the  Ya- 
gienni,  who  are  derived  from  the  Catnriges^,  the  Statielli*, 
the  Bimbelli*,  the  Magelli,  the  Euburiates,  the  Casmonates"*, 
the  Velciates'\  and  the  peoples  whose  towns  we  shall  describe 
as  lying  near  the  adjoining  coast.  The  river  Eutuba^*,  the 
town  of  Albium  Intemelium'^  the  river  Merula^"',  the  town 
of  Albium  Ingaunum'*,  the  port  of  Vadiim  JSabationim^^,  the 
river  Porcifera^^,  the  town  of  Grenua,  the  river  Feritor^^,  the 
Portus  Delphini^^  TiguUia*',  Tegesta*'  of  the  Ti^ullii,  and 
the  river  Macra%  which  is  the  boundary  of  Liguria. 

>  Livy  mentions  four  of  these  thbes,  the  Oelelates,  the  C3erdiciate«, 
the  Apuani,  and  the  Friniates. 

t  Or**Loii^haued.*'  L1lo•l^B.i  L442|8,iete  tothiscbanotaritlw 
cftfie  Alpine  jJguriaiia } 

Et  nunc  tonse  Ligur,  quondam  par  ooUs  deoors 
Grinibua  eiRui>  (oti  pndote  Oomato. 

*  It  18  probably  the  ruins  of  this  place  that  are  to  be  seen  at  the  pre* 
lent  day  at  Cimiez  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice.         *  The  modern  Monaco. 

•  *  These  tribcR  ]myc  been  already  mentioned  in  o.  5,  as  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Gallia  Narbouensis. 

'  *  IttiaappoaedthattliejdwdtiMar  thepreaeatTI^^ 
7  It  is  supposed  that  tii^  inhabited  the  Tioinity  of  the  pieaent  toimol 

Chorges,  betwe<m  Embnm  and  Gap. 

*  They  probably  dwelt  near  the  modem  town  of  !Montserrat, 

*  They  probably  dwelt  near  the  modem  Bicla,  eight  leagues  from  Yer- 
enl  in  Piedmont. 

10  Some  writers  place  them  neiu*  the  modem  city  of  Casale. 
*i  Their  locality  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  near  tiie  preaeut 
Cortemiglia,  five  leagues  from  the  town  of  Alba. 

Now  the  Koya,  flowing  between  very  high  banks. — Lucan,  B.  ii. 
L  422,  speaka  of  the  Butnbe  aa   Chmia,*'  **  flowing  in  deep  eavitiea.** 
ProbeUj  the  preaent  Yintimiglia.  The  modem  Arozia« 

•  **  The  preaent  town  of  Albenga. — Livy,  B.  xxix.  e.  5,  calls  the  iuhft^ 
bitants  Albinpauni.  ^'^  Now  called  Vai  or  Ve,  and  Savona. 

^  The  modem  Bisagna^  which  waters  Genua,  the  modem  Genoa. 
^  Now  the  Lavagna,  wldch  aleo  waahea  Genoa. 

•  It  ^TbB  Fort  of  the  Dolphin now  Porto  Fbo. 

^  Proba!U{y  the  ruins  called  those  of  Tregesa  or  Trigoso  are  those  of 
XignUia.        ^  2(ow  Seatii  di  Leraote.        ^  Xhe  modem  MagnL 
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Extending  behind  all  the  before-mentioned  places  are  the 

Apennines,  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  mountaina  of 

Italy,  the  chain  of  which  extends  unbroken  firom  the 
Alps*  to  the  Sicilian  sea.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines, towards  the  Padus^,  the  richest  river  of  Italy,  the 
whole  country  is  adorned  with  noble  towns ;  Libama^,  the 
colony  of  Dertona^,  Iria*,  Barderate*,  Industria",  Pollentia", 
Carrea  sumamed  Potentia*,  f  oro  Fulvi  or  Yalentinum**^, 
Augusta"  of  the  Vagienni,  Alba  Pompeia**,  Asta^',  and 
AqusB  Statiellorum".  This  is  the  ninth  region,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  Augustus.  Tlie  coast  of  Lip^uria  extends 
211  miles    between  the  rivers  Varus  and  Macra. 

GHAP.  8. — Xa£  SSYEBTa  lUCaiOH  Of  ITAI*T. 

JS^ext  tu  this  comes  the  seventh  region,  in  which  is  Eiruria, 

1  Of  wfaidi  tiuy  ircore  oonndered  m  a  diain,  and  called  the  Apenmne 
Alps.  >  Now  the  Po. 

*  AccordinjT  to  D'Anvillo,  now  Castcl  Arqua. 

*  Now  Tortona.    It  was  a  city  of  importance^  and  there  are  oon* 
sidurable  ruius  dtill  in  existence.  > 

f  The  modem  Yoghera,  ii|Km  the  rirar  Staflbra.  > 

•  Probably  the  present  Verrua. 

'  Called  by  the  Ligurians  Bodincomagus,  bv  the  "Romans  Industria. 
Its  remain B  arc  to  be  Ibund  at  Monteil  di  1*0,  a  lew  miles  below  CheTaaao, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer. 

•  The  modem  PoOensa,  a  small  town  on  the  rirer  Tenazo  near  Alba. 

•  *  Ita  site  has  been  placed  at  Chieri  near  Turin,  and  at  Carrii  on  the 
Tanaro,  a  few  mile?  south  of  Bene^  which  ia  perhaps  the  moat  probaUe* . 

1®  The  modem  Yalenza. 

Placed  by  D'Anyille  at  Vice  near  Mondovi,  and  by  other  writers  at 
Cumagnole  and  Salnxio :  bat  Dmrandi  haa  shown  that  the  mina  atfll  ta 
be  seen  near  Bene  in  Piedmont  are  those  of  Augoata  Yagiennorum.  Bene 
is  supx)0sed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bagienna,  the  name  of  the  town  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  name  of  the  Vagienni  also  probablj  surriTes  in  tha^ 
o£  Yiozennai  an  obscure  place  in  that  vicinilr. 

IS  Still  called  jUba;  a  town  near  tlw  nortnem  fiiot  of  the  Apenmnesj 
It  probably  had  its  anpeUation  firom  On.  Pompeiua  Strabo,  the  father  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  who  conferred  many  privilege«  on  the  Cisalpine  GhMlls. 
It  was  the  birth  place  of  the  Emperor  Helvius  Pertinaiu  ^ 

^  The  modem  Astc. 

M  The  moddm  Acqui,  sooaOed  from  ita  mineral  springs.  It  is  again 
mentioned  by  Pliny  in  B.  XXXI.  Nnmerous  remaina  of  the  aaoiani 
town  have  boen  discovered. 

u  Anaart  obeerrea  that  this  meaauiement  is  nearly  oomet, 

■  *  to 
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m  disfaid;  wbieh  begins  si;  the  river  Macr%  and  liaa  often 
chaxieed  its  name.  At  an  early  period  the  TJmbri  were  ex* 
pelledfirom  it  by  the  Fdasd ;  and  these  again  by  the  Lydians, 
who  from  a  kii^;  of  thedra^  were  named  ^^^heni,  but  after- 
wards, from  the  rites  obserred  in  their  sacrifices,  weie  caUed, 
in  the  Gbeek  language*,  Tusci,  The  first  town  in  Etruria  ia 
Lnna^  with  a  noble  harbour,  then  the  colony  of  Luca\ 
at  some  distance  from  the  sea»  and  nearer  to  it  again  the 
colony  of  PisaB*,  between  the  rivers  Auser*  and  Amus^,  wliich 
pwes  its  origin  to  Pelops  and  the  Fisans",  or  else  to  the  Teui 
tani,  a  people  of  Greece.  Next  is  Vada"  Volaterrana,  then 
the  river  Cednna'*,  and  Populonium"  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Etmrians,  the  only  town  they  had  on  this  coast.' 
Next  to  these  is  the  river  Prile'^,  then  the  Umbro",  which  is 
navigable,  and  where  the  district  of  TJmbria  begins,  the  port 
of  Telamon^^,  Cosa^  of  the  Yokientes,  founded  by  the  Boman 

^  For  an  account  of  thia  see  Herodotus,  B.  L  o.  94^  Tadtus,  Ann.  B.  ir, 
e.66,aiidTclkniaFtetonnila8,B.Lo.  1.  Thew  writers  all  agree  at  to  tiis 
fiust  of  the  migralaon  of  a  colony  of  Lydians  under  the  oonduot  of  T^r- 

rhcnus  to  the  part  of  Italy  afterwards  called  Etmria  This  subject  how- 
ever, as  well  M  the  migrations  of  the  Pelasgi,  is  inTolTed  in  the  greatest 
obscurity. 

■  *  From  the  Gieek  Terb  9veiv  "to  saorifioe,"  he  implies : — ^from  their 
eostom  of  freqamtl^  sacrificing,  says  Ssarrina,  on  the  Xth  Book  of 
the  iBneid.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns  eaji  that  they  were  from  their 
frequent  sacrifices  called  9v6<rKooi.  These  are  prohably  fanciful  dorira^ 
tioDS ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Etruria  were  for  several 
centuries  the  instructors  of  the  Bomans  in  the  arts  of  sacrifioe,  augury, 
and  divhiatkn. 

s  The  luiiie  of  Luna,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  the 
middle  ages,  are  still  visible  on  the  banks  of  the  Ml^pn.  The  "M*4ff*n 
name  of  the  port  is  Golfo  dclla  Spezzia. 

.  ^  The  modem  city  of  Lucca  has  its  site  and  name. — ^Liv^,  B.  xU.  c.  IS, 
infonns  vs  that  this  ookmy  was  foonded  in  theyeer  of  tfaeoilT  676^  daring 

teie  Consulship  of  Claudius  Pulcher  and  Sempronius  Ghracchns. 

*  The  modem  city  of  Pisa.  See  Virgil,  B.  x.  L  179,  as  to  the  orif:^n 
of  this  place,  •  The  modem  Serchio.  '  Now  the  Amo. 

*  The  people  of  Pisa  or  Piss,  a  city  of  Eiis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

*  Noir  Yadi,  s  smiU  Tillage  on  the  sea-ahoire. 

^  Still  called  the  Oeoina.  It  entered  the  Tjnnlienini  wm,  near  tha 
port  of  Vada  Volaterrana  just  mentioned. 

The  present  Piombino  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  &om  the  ruins  of 


^  xlow  known  as  Tdam^  Yeoohio. 
^  Thara  ava  rainB  near  lake  Orbitdlo^  wtUk  baw  tha  aama  of  Omai 


u  Now  the  Bruno. 


"  The  modem  Ombrone. 
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people,  Gravisc©',  Castrum  novum'*,  Pyr^^,  the  river  Ctere* 
tanus**,  and  Capre^  itself,  four  miles  inland,  called  A<^^ylla  by 
the  Pelasgi  who  founded  it,  Alsium*,  ¥iegea»\  and  the  mer 
Tiber,  284^  miles  from  the  Macra. 

In  the  interior  we  have  the  colonies  of  Falisci',  founded  by 
the  Argives,  according  to  the  account  of  Cato'",  and  sur- 
named  Falisci  Etruscorum,  Lucus  Feroniae",  Kusellana,  the 
Seniensea^^,  and  Sutrina^'.   The  remaining  peoples  are  the 

Ansedonia  was  said  to  have  nam  from  its  ruins,  and  in.  its  turn  fiUIen  to 
decay. 

A  Two  locaKtMS  hsro  been  mentioned  as  tbe  site  of  Gravisen,  at  both 

of  which  there  are  ancient  remains  :  one  on  the  risht  bank  of  the  Harta» 

about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  the  other  on  tlie  soa-coaat  at  a  spot 
called  Santo  Clomentino  or  Le  Saline,  a  mile  south  of  the  month  of  the 
Marta.  Probably  the  latter  are  tlie  remains  of  Graviacas,  although  Den- 
itis  (Etniria,  i.  pp.  387-895)  inclines  to  be  in  &yonr  of  the  former. 

*  The  modem  Torre  Chiaruceia,  fire  miles  south  of  Ciyita  YeochiA. 

*  The  modem  Torre  di  Santa  Severa.  *  Now  the  Vaccina. 

*  The  remains  of  this  once  powerful  city  are  marked  by  the  village  of 
Oervetri  or  Old  Caere.  According  to  Strabo  it  received  its  name  from 
the  Oieek  word  xaTpe  **hail!*'  -mth  which  the  inhabitants  saluted  th6 
Tyrrhenian  or  Lydian  infaders.  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  Romans 
sent  their  most  precious  t^acred  relics  when  their  city  was  taken  by  tho 
Gkiuls.  Its  most  interesting  remains  are  the  aepulchreSi  of  whicsh  an  ao- 
oount  is  given  in  Dennis's  Etruria.  ' 

*  ItsxemainsaietobeseenintheTicmityoftheinodmiviDageofPalo. 
'  7  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  spot  now  called  the  Torre  di 
Maccarese,  midway  betwcx^n  Palo  and  Porto,  and  at  the  month  of  thtf 
river  Arone.    Its  situation  was  marshy  and  unhealthy. 

9  This  exceeds  the  real  distance,  which  is  about  230  miles. 

*  The  site  of  the  Etruscan  Faleru  or  IVilisoi  is  probably  occupied  by  the 
present  Givita  OssteUana;  while  that  of  the  Roman  cily  of  the  samtf 
name,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  is  marked  by  a  single  house  and  thenum 
of  a  church,  called  Santa  Maria  di  FallerL  The  ancient  oitj  was  csjH 
tared  by  the  Romans  under  Camillus. 

1®  In  hia  book  of  "  Origines/'  which  is  now  lost. 

i>  **TheGioveof  Feronia.**  The  town  was  so  eaDed  from  the  gim 
of  that  Sabine  goddess  there  situate.  In  the  early  times  of  Borne  therS^ 
was  a  great  resort  to  this  spot  not  only  for  religious  purposes,  but  for 
those  of  trade  as  well.  Its  traces  are  still  to  be  swn  at  the  village  of  Saint 
Orestes,  near  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  hill  there,  which  is  still  caUed 
Felonica.  This  is  in  soothem  Stroiia^  but  BUdemj  mentions  another 
place  of  tile  same  name  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  Etmnai  between 
the  Amus  and  the  Macra. 

M  Tlie  people  of  the  spot  now  called  Siena^  in  Tuscanj* 
:  ^  Now  Sutri,  on  the  river  f  oioiio. 
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Axretini^  Yeteres,  the  Arretim  Eidentes,  the  Airetini 
Julienaefl^  tiie  Amitmenses,  the  Aquenses,  sunuuned  Tau- 
rini'i  the  Blerazii',  the  CortcmeiiBea^  the  CapenateB',  the 
dusmi  Novi,  the  C9.iuim  Teteies',  the  Moientmi^  situate  on 
the  fltream  of  the  AmuSy  E8bbu1»'i  Eerentiniim^  Feflceiiiua^ 

'  The  people  ot  Axfetium,  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Btmrie. 
The  three  tnbes  or  peoples  here  mentioned  probably  did  not  occupy  di- 
stinct towns,  but  constituted  separate  communities  or  municipal  bK>die8, 
being  distinct  colonies  or  bodies  of  settlers.  The  Juhenses  were  the 
odiomtto  settled  them  by  Augustus.  The  Eidenles  had  piobably  settled 
at  aa  eeilier  period.  The  modem  Arezzo  has  lissii  on  the  remains  of  the 
Koman  rity,  while  the  remains  of  the  Etruscan  city  are  pointed  out  on 
an  elevat  ed  spot  called  Poggio  di  San  CJomellio,  two  or  throe  miles  south- 
east of  Areuo.  Manv  valuable  rehcs  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered 
hsre.  The  fimfly  of  Knoenas  sprang  firom  this  vlaoe. 
.  *  Thepeopbof  Aqualtoiawataring-plaeewEtriiria,  situate  about 
tliree  miles  north  of  the  present  Civita  Vecchia,  and  now  called  Bagni  di 
Ferrata.  The  baths  are  described  by  Butihus  in  his  Itinerary,  who  calls 
them  Taiui  Thermae  (the  BuU's  Baths),  and  ascribes  their  name  to  the 
&ct  of  their  having  been  accidentally  discov«:«d  by  a  buU. 
'  *  The  people  of  Blera,  on  the  siteof  the  modom  Tillage  of  Bleda,  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Yiterbo.  Numerous  remains  of  Etruscan  antaqaatf 
have  been  foimd  here. — See  Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  260-272. 

*  The  people  of  Cortona,  a  powerful  city  of  Etruria,  which  is  still 
known  by  the  same  name.  It  was  probably  in  the  number  of  the  cities 
of  Blanna  that  mn  wraged  by  Sylla,  and  then  reedonised  by  hinu 
Kumerons  lemains  of  Stnuoan  antiquity  have  been  discovered  there. 

*  The  people  of  Capena,  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Etnuia, 
which,  after  long  opposing  the  inroads  of  the  liomans,  was  reduced  to 
submission  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Yeii,  B.C.  393.  It  existed  and  held 
inimieipel  rank  tuH  the  tune  of  the  Emperor  Anrdian,  after  which  all 
traces  of  its  name  or  eadatence  were  lost,  till  1750,  when  Ghdetti  fixed  its 
site  with  great  accuracy  at  Civitucola  or  San  Martino,  about  24  milei 
from  Rome.  It  was  situate  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  now  called  the 
Orammiccia,  and  in  its  territory  was  the  celebrated  *  Lucus  Feroniss'  pre- 
Tiouidf  mentioned* 


•  The  new  and  old  colonists  of  the  city  of  Clusium,  w  lio  probably  en- 
Joyed  distinct  municipal  rights.    The  modem  Chiusi  stands  on  it^  site* 

'  The  modem  Fiorenze  or  Florence  occupies  the  site  of  their  city, 
a  The  village  of  Fiesole  stands  on  its  site.   Extensive  remains  of  the 
•Dcient  dty  are  still  to  be  found. 

*  The  sitecf  Farentinimi  is  now  uninhabited,  but  is  stQl  known  by  the 
name  of  Ferento.  The  rivers  of  the  ancient  city  are  very  considerable  | 
it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Viterbo  in  the  12th  century. 

An  ancient  town  of  Etruria  near  Falisci.  Cluver  thinks  that  it  was 
situate  at  GaUese,  a  village  nine  miles  north  of  Civita  Castellana ;  but 
X)«nnis  ooDndan  ito  site  to  naTO  besn  betwesn  Borg^betto  on  the  Tite 
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Hortamim*,  Herbsnuxn',  Nepeta*,  Novem  the  dau- 
dian  pf»fectoxe  of  Foroclodillm^  Futtorium',  Peniria',  the 
Suanensea,  the  Satununi,  tonnerLj  called  the  Aurinini,  the 
Suhertani*,  the  StatoneB*,  the  Tarquinienaes'^,  the  Tuscam-' 
enaes",  the  Vetulonienses*^,  the  Veientani",  the  Veaentiiii**, 
the  Volaterrani",  the  Volcentmi^",  surnamed  Etrusci,  aad 
the  VolmmenaeB'^   In  the  aame  district  tiie  territories 

and  Corchiaao,  where  there  are  considerable  remains  of  an  Etruscan  city. 
The  inot  is  named  San  SOrealTO,  from  a  nuned  cdmrdi  there. 

1  w  Horta;  the  spot  now  called  Orto,  where  nomerous  Btnuoaa  re- 
mains are  found;  it  probably  derivctl  its  name  from  the  Etruscan  god- 
dess Horta.  Hortanum,  the  name  given  to  it  by  i*liny,  is  perhapa  an 
adjective  form  of  the  name,    oppidum"  being  understood. 

•  Possibly  the  same  as  *  UriM  vetoa,'  on  iho  mdo  of  which  Hie  present 
Orneto  atands.  '  Now  Nepi,  near  the  ri^er  PoezoIo. 

^  Aocording  to  Hardouin  the  site  of  the  NoTem  Pagi,  or  nineBoravi^ii^ 
ia  occupied  by  the  modem  II  Mignone,  near  Civita  Vecchia. 

•  Its  site  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  at  Oriuolo,  about  five  miles 
north  of  Bracoiano ;  but  Dennis  informs  us  that  there  are  no  ancient 
semaina  at  that  place.  Being  a  prssfeotareit  may  haveeonaiatedof  onltf 
a  number  of  little  villages,  united  in  one  jnnfldiction. 

•  The  modem  Pistoia  stands  on  its  site.  '  Now  Perugia. 

®  Supposed  by  Hardouin  to  have  inhabited  the  site  of  the  modenn 
Sovretto. 

•  Probably  sitnato  m  the  modem  duchy  of  Oastro. 

^  The  people  of  Tarquinii  near  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Etruscan  con- 

federation.  It  was  hero  that  Demaratus  the  Corinthian,  the  father  of 
Tan^uiniua  Priscus,  settled.  It  wa?  dt  serttMi  by  its  inhabitants  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  who  founded  the  town  of  Cometo  on  a  hill 
opposite  to  it.  The  mina  ave  known  aa  Tnrchina,  a  ooamption  of  tihe 
ancient  name. 

"  The  site  of  their  town  is  probably  marked  by  the  modem  Toseanella. 

^  The  ruins  of  their  town  still  retain  somewhat  of  their  ancient  name 
in  that  of  "  Vetulia." 

)*  The  people  of  the  powerful  dty  of  Veil,  anbdoed  by  OaauBna.  Ita 
ruins  have  beoi  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Isola  SVumeMu 

^*  Their  town  stood  on  the  pite  of  the  present  Bisontia. 

The  people  of  Volaterrae,  the  present  Volterra,  one  of  the  twelve  cities 
of  the  £truscan  Confederation.  It  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  tho 
kings  of  Iiombardy.  The  modem  town  covers  only  a  small  portion  of 
ibe  area  of  tiie  ancient  city,  of  which  there  are  some  interesting  remaiiiab 

^  The  people  of  Volci  or  Tulci,  of  which  the  ruins  bear  the  aame namab 
Ita  sepTilclires  have  produced  vast  treasures  of  ancient  art. 

^  The  peoyile  of  Volsinii  or  Vulsinii,  now  called  Bolsenst.    This  waa  ; 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
Qonftderalaoik   On  their  subjugation  by  the  Bomana  the  Btniaean  f&tf 
waa'daatrnyad,  aad  ita  inhalwtiaita  were  oompailad  to  aettla  on  alaia  d»> 
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Crustumeriuni^  and  Caletra'  retain  the  namea  of  the  ancient 
towns. 

CHAP.  9. — THE  FLBST  EEGION  OF  ITALY*  ;  THE  TIBEB  J  BOME, 

The  Tiber  or  Tiberis,  formerly  ealled  Thybris,  and  pre- 
yiouslj  Albula*,  flows  down  from  nearly  the  central  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  the  Arretini* 
It  is  at  first  small,  and  only  navigable  by  means  of  sluices, 
in  which  the  water  is  dammed  up  and  then  discharged,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Timia'  ancl  the  Glanis,  which  flow  into  \ 
it ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  found  necessary  to  collect  the  water 
for  nine  days,  unless  there  should  happen  to  be  a  fall  of  rain. 
And  even  then,  the  Tiber,  by  reason  of  its  rugged  and  uneven 
channel,  is  really  more  suitable  for  navigation  by  rafts  than 
by  vessels,  for  any  great  distance.  It  winds  along  for  a 
course  of  150  miles,  passing  not  far  from  Tifemum',  Perusia, 
and  Ocriculum^,  and  dividing  Etruria  from  the  Umbri®  and 
the  Sabiui^^  and  then,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  sixteen 

fensible  site.  The  new  city  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the  worthless 
firTOUXite  of  TnMriuB.   Of  the  ancient  city  there  aie  soaroelj  any  remains* 

1  Called  also  Crustumeria,  Oustumimn,  and  Gnutmnmiimi.  It  was 
a  city  of  Latium  on  the  bordc^rs  of  the  Sabine  country,  and  was  subdued 
by  Rornulus,  though  it  afterwards  appears  as  independent  in  the  time  of 
Tarquiniua  Priacus.  Ihe  territory  was  noted  for  ita  lertili^.  The  exact 
site  of  the  city  ia  miknown ;  a  place  called  MforcigljaDa  Teodua^  about 
nine  miles  from  Eome,  aeesns  the  moat  probable. 

^  The  site  of  Caletra  is  quite  unknown.  It  waa  situate  at  aomo  point 
in  the  present  valley  of  the  Albegna, 

'  The  First  Begion  extended  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Gulf  of  Salemum, 
Wing  boimded  In  the  mterioF  bj  the  Apenninea.  It  oonaiated  of  ancient 
lAtinm  and  Campania,  comprising  the  modem  Oompagna  di  Boina>  and 
liie  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

*  Livy,  B.  i.  c.  3,  and  Ovid,  Fasti,  B.  iii.  1.  389,  inform  xlb  that  the 
name  of  Albula  was  duuiged  into  Tiberis  in  consequence  of  king  Tiberinus 
oeing  accidentally  droned  in  it. 

6  Still  known  by  that  name.  'Tbe  Glanis  ia  called  la  Chiana. 

*  According  to  D'Anvillo,  now  known  as  Citta  di  Castello. 

7  A  municipal  town  of  Unibria,  situate  near  the  conlluenco  of  the 
rivers  !Nar  and  Tiber,  and  on  the  Flaminian  Way.  There  are  the  ruina 
9f  all  aqneducti  an  amphitheatre,  and  aome  temples,  now  the  modem 
OtrioolL 

*  The  territory  of  Umbria  extended  from  the  left  hank  of  the  Tiber» 
liear  its  rise,  to  the  Adriatic. 

*  The  Sahinea  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  'Tiber  from  tbe  Umba 
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miles  from  the  city,  separating  the  territory  of  Vcii  from 
that  of  Crustuminum,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  fidenates 
and  of  Latium  from  Yatieanum. 

Below  its  union  with  the  Ghmis  from  Arretiniim  the  Tiber 
is  swollen  by  two  and  forty  streams,  particularly  the  Nar* 
and  the  Anio,  which  last  is  also  nav-i gable  and  shuts  in 
Latium  at  the  back ;  it  is  also  increased  by  the  numerous 
aqueducts  and  springs  which  are  conveyed  to  the  City.  Here 
it  becomes  navigable  by  vessels  of  any  burden  wliich  may  come 
up  from  the  Italian  sea ;  a  most  tranquil  dispenser  of  the 
produce  of  ail  parts  of  the  earth,  and  peopled  and  embellished 
along  its  banks  with  more  villas  than  nearly  all  the  other 
rivers  of  the  world  taken  together.  And  yet  there  is  no 
river  more  circumscribed  than  it,  so  close  are  its  banks  shut 
in  on  either  side :  but  still,  no  resistance  does  it  ofier,  although 
its  waters  frequently  rise  with  great  suddenness,  and  no  part 
is  more  liable  to  be  swollen  than  that  which  runs  through 
the  City  itself.  In  such  case,  however,  the  Tiber  is  rather 
to  be  looked  upon*  as  pregnant  with  prophetic  warnings  to 
us,  and  in  its  increase  to  be  considered  more  as  a  promoter 
of  religion  than  a  source  of  devastation. 

Latium'  has  preserved  its  original  limits,  from  the  Tiber 
to  Giroeii*,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles :  so  Blender  at  the  be* 
ginninfi;  were  the  roots  from  which  this  our  Empire  sprang. 
Its  inhabitants  have  been  often  dianged,  and  different 
nations  have  peopled  it  at  different  times,  the  Aborigines^ 

to  the  Anio.  The  Oustumini  and  the  Fidenntes  probahLf  OOOItpied  Uie 
southern  part  of  the  district  about  the  river  Alba. 

^  The  is  era  and  the  Xevcrone.  The  exact  situation  of  the  dmLrict  of 
ViiioBaimi  hu  not  been  asosrtaiiied  irith  oiaetnflMi 

<  As  not  so  much  causinff  Tniwchiirf  by  its  inundations,  aa  ff^fbag 
warning  thereby  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods  and  of  impendii^  dangers ; 
which  might  be  amsted  bj  aacrifioes  and  expiatoxy  ziteB. — mo  Horaoc^ 
Odes,  B.i2.  29. 

*  The  frontier  of  aaeient  Latimn  wm  at  Oineii,  but  that  of  modn 

latium  extended  to  Sinuessa. 

*  A  town  of  Latium,  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Circeius,  now 
Monte  Circello.  It  was  used  aa  a  place  of  retirement,  and  Tiberius  and 
Domitian  had  villas  there.  The  Tnumyir  Lepidus  was  banished  thitheor 
by  Ooftmos  after  bis  depontibn.  It  was  also  ftmoaa  fiv  its  oyatenu 
Waioh  woo  of  the  finest  quality.   Considerable  remaixu  of  it  are 

to  be  seaa  on  tha  bill  caUad  Idumftt  di  Citadalli^  about  tiro  mim  frcin 
ihoaeSi 
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tiie  Felasgi,  tHe  AroadeB,  the  Seculi,  the  Auninci,  the  Butnliy 
and,  beyond  Oircdi,  the  Yokci,  the  Osei,  mid  f^ie  AiUKniee 
whence  the  name  of  Lafdiim  came  to  he  extended  as  as 
the  xiYer  Luis^ 

We  will  begin  with  Ostia^  a  odony  founded  by  a  king  of 
fome,  the  town  of  Lauraitim^  the  groTe  of  Jumter  Indi- 
ges^  the  met  ISiimicius',  and  Aidea*,  founded  by  DanaS,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  Next  come  the  former  site  of  Aphro- 
diaium^  the  colony  of  Antium®,  the  river  and  ishmd  called 
Astura^  the  river  Nymphseus*",  the  Clostra  Bomana",  and 
Ciroeii",  formerly  an  isliind,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Homer, 
BUrrouuded  by  the  open  sea^  thoughnow  by  an  extensive  plain. 
The  circumstances  virhich  we  are  enabled  to  publish  on  this 
subject  for  the  information  of  the  world  are  verv  remarkable. 
Theophrastus,  the  first  foreigner  who  treated  of  the  affairs  of 
Eome  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  (for  Theopompus,  before 
whose  time  no  Qnek  writer  had  made  mention  of  us^  only 

^  Now  the  Garigliono,  the  same  river  whieh  he  previonalj  oalls  the 
Ghuue.   It  was  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  Campania. 

•  Founded  by  Ancus  Martius,  as  we  Icam  from  Livy.  It  was  aban- 
doned under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  built  the  Portus  Bomanus  or 
Fortus  August!  in  its  vicinity ;  and  it  only  continued  famous  £or  its  salt- 
wofka,  whieh  had  been  eetaUiahed  there  by  Anons  UartiiiB.  Ita  rania» 
still  called  Ostia,  are  naariy  three  milea  from  the  ooaetim  o(niwq[aeiioe  of 
the  receding  of  the  sea. 

•  Now  San  Lorenzo.    It  was  between  Ostia  and  Antium. 

^  By  some,  ^ueas  was  supposed  to  hftTe  been  worshiped  by  that 
namei  '  Now  tue  ii?er  Kumieo. 

•  The  ruins  of  thk  onoe  great  city  maj  atiU  be  seen  near  the  preeent 
Tillfiffo  of  the  same  name.  Its  Bituation  was  peculiarly  unhealthy.  An- 
other tradition,  besides  the  one  mentioned  by  Pliny,  wa.s,  that  it  was 
founded  by  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Cu^ce.  It  was  twenty-iuui-  imies  distant 
firatn  Bone* 

7  A  t  niple  of  Yenus,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 

®  Its  few  ruins  are  still  known  as  Anzio  BoTinato.  It  was  fiunous  for 
its  temple  of  Fortune,  addressed  by  Horace^  Odei|  i.  85*  ISow  the  site  ia 
the  modem  village  of  Porto  d'Anzo. 

a  Thia  iafasid  was  ooonpied  by  villas  of  the  Bomvi  nohDity,  and  wis 
liie  ir^ort  of  Cicoro,  Augustus  and  TIberiiiB.  There  is  still  a  fortified 
town  called  the  Torre  di  Astura.  The  modem  Ninfa. 

"The  Boman  Bulwarks."    They  were  thrown  up  to  protect  the 
frontier  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Borne  from  the  inroads  of  the  Yolsciana' 

^  To  oar  jmiooa  note  we  may  add  that  tiua  apot  WM  auppoaed  to 
liavo  hen  onoe  inhabited  by  the  enohmtfwi  CSroe^  the  dsti|#iter  of  ths 
Sun,  and  from  her  to  have  talmi  ita  naiiia. 
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stated  tlie  fiust  that  the  city  had  been  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
and  OlitairdniB,  the  next  after  him,  only  spoke  of  the  embassy 
that  was  sent  by  the  Bomana  to  Alexander) — Theophrastua, 

I  say,  foUowing  something  more  than  mere  rumour,  haa 
given  the  circuit  of  the  island  of  Circeii  as  being  eightj  stadia, 
in  the  volimie  which  he  wrote  during  the  archonship  of  Ni« 
codorus  at  Athens  \  being  the  440th  year  of  our  city.  What- 
ever hind  therefore  has  been  annexed  to  that  island  beyond  the 
eiioumfereiioe  of  about  ten  miles,  haa  been  added  to  Italy 
since  the  year  previously  mentioned. 

Another  wonderful  curumstance  too. — Near  Circeii  are 
the  Pomptine  Marshes*,  formerly  the  site,  according  to 
Mucianus,  who  was  thrice  consul,  of  four-and-twenty  cities. 
Next  to  this  comes  the  river  Ufens^  upon  which  is  the 
town  of  Terracina*,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  Volsci, 
Anxur;  the  spot  too  where  Amycla*  stood,  a  town  de- 
stroyed by  serpents.  Next  is  the  site  of  the  Grotto®,  Lake 
Fundauus^,  the  port  of  Caieta^,  and  then  the  town  of  For- 
miae",  formerly  called  Hormiae,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lfe- 
strygones^",  it  is  supposed.  Beyond  this,  formerly  stood  the 

1  This  has  been  also  tmnthtod  "dedicated  to  Kicodoms,  the  Ai6hm 
of  AthoTi!^,"  but  notliing  appears  to  be  known  c£  fUfih  »  &ofc  M  ths 
dedication  to  Nicodorut}  of  any  of  his  works. 

'  liow  called  the  Palude  routine."  Th^  are  again  mentioned  in 
B.zxvLo.9.  *  Nowodled  nPortatore. 

^  It  "was  situate  fifty-eight  miles  from  Bome  |  the  modem  town  of 
Terracina  stands  on  its  site.  The  xanaiiia  of  tiie  anoiait  oitedel  in 
visible  on  the  slope  of  Monteechio. 

.  *  The  exact  site  of  this  place  is  unknown.  Servius,  in  hit  Commen* 
ta^  on  B.  z.  of  tiie  Maaxtt  L  564,  tdls  the  same  atoiy  of  the  aeneiiti* 

*  This  ma  near  Amydffi.  A  yilla  was  situate  there  called  "  SperaiMMB,*' 

from  the  cavities  in  the  rock,  in  one  of  which  the  Emperor  Tiberius  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof.  The  modem  village  of  Sperlonga, 
eight  miles  west  of  Gb^ta,  marks  its  site.         7  j^ow  I^go  di  Fondi. 

*  Kow  GaiBta,  mid  to  have  received  ite  name  from  bdng  the  banal* 
plaee  of  Oaaeta,  the  mmeof  iBneas.  The  ahore  waa  atndded  with  nume* 
rous  villas  of  the  Roman  nobility.  It  is  now  ft  oitj  of  great  opulence  $  ill 
ita  vicinity  extensive  ruins  arc  to  be  seen. 

*  On  the  spot  now  called  MoladiGtieta.  Many  of  .the  wealthy  Romans, 
and  among  uiem  Gioero,  had  TiUaB  here:  mid  at  tfaii  place  he  was  put  to 
death.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saraoma  in  the  year  S66.  The  nmaint* 
of  antiquity  to  be  seen  on  this  spot  arc  very  extensive. 

TToTner  places  these  Cannibals  on  tlie  roast  of  Sicily,  but  the  Romana 
in  general  transplanted  them  to  th^  vicmiiy  of  Circeii,  and  suppose  Foe* 
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town  of  Pyra^ ;  aud  we  then  come  to  the  colony  of  Min- 
turiiie',  wliicli  still  exists,  and  is  divided'^  by  the  river  Liris, 
also  called  the  Glaiiis.  The  to\\n  of  Sinuessa^  is  the  last  in 
the  portion  which  has  been  added  to  Latium  j  it  is  said  by 
Bomo  that  it  used  to  be  called  Sinope. 

At  this  spot  begins  that  blessed  coimtry  Campania^,  and 
in  this  Tale  nrat  take  their  rise  those  hills  cud  wim  vines,  the 
juice  of  whose  grape  is  extolled  hy  Fame  aU  over  the  world ; 
the  happy  spot  where,  as  the  andents  used  to  say,  father 
Liber  and  Cetes  are  erer  striying  for  the  mastery.  Hence 
the  fields  of  Setia*  and  of  C»cabum*  extend  afari  and,  next 
to  them  those  of  Falemum'  and  of  Oalinum*.  As  soon  as  we 
haye  passed  these,  the  hills  of  Maasica*,  of  Gaurus'^,  and  of 
Sarrentum  rise  to  our  view.  Next,  the  level  plains  of  Labo* 
rium"  are  spread  out  £ir  aind  wide,  where  every  care  is  be- 
stowed on  eoltiyating  crops  of  spelt,  from  which  the  mostde* 
licate  fennenty  is  mirae.  xhese  shores  are  watered  by  warm 
springs",  while  the  seas  aie  distinguished  beyond  all  others 
for  the  superlatiTe  excellence  of  their  shell  and  other  fish. 

torn  to  baTe  heen  built  hy  Lttniu,  one  of  their  Ungt.  It  is  more  pro- 
|»Ue  howerer  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Laconians,  firom  whom  it  maj 
have  received  its  name  of  Honm0  (firom  the  Ghreek  S/>fMw),  m  beiaig  a  gooa 

XOftdst^^ad  for  shipping. 

*  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  present  Trajetta.  In  its  marshes,  formed 
by  the  overflow  of  the  Ims,  Caiiu  Marina  was  taiken  priaoiur,  ooneealed 

m  the  sedge. 

*  The  town  of  Mintumce  stood  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 

•  Its  ruins  are  probably  those  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Rooca  di 
Hondraffone.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
On  ita  wtolsTj  aay»  there  fimnflrly  stood  the  Greek  oily  of  Sinope. 

<  "Felix  ilia  Campania."  '  Now  Sezza, 

•  A  marshy  district  of  Latium,  extending  about  eight  miles  along  tlie 
coast  from  Terracina  to  SpeluncaB^.fuQOUS  in  the  time  of  Horace  for  the 
first-rate  qualities  of  its  wines. 

.  '  A  dUiiot  fiuDOiis  for  its  nineBi  extending  froon  lbs  Msiaifflwi  SBQa 

to  the  north  bank  of  the  Yoltumus. 

8  According  to  Ilardouin,  the  town  of  OrifmnTn  ivaa  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Calvi  near  Capua. 

•  *  Now  called  Monte  Marsico,  and  as  iiunous  for  its  wine  (called  Mui* 
ftteDa)  aa  it  was  in  the  Soman  timea. 

^  Now  Monte  Barbaro.   The  wines  of  moat  Of  thtao  phKMS  will  be 

found  fully  described  by  Plinv  in  B.  xiv. 

"  More  fuUy  mentioned,  a.  xviii.  c.  29,  where  the  *alio»'  or  ferment/ 
IBade  from  the  spelt  grown  here  is  again  referred  to. 
Of  JBai^e,  Puteoli,  and  Stabio^  wr  instance. 
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In  no  country  too  has  the  oil  of  the  olive  a  more  exquisite 
flavour.   This  territory,  a  battle-ground  as  it  were  for  tiie 

gratification  of  every  luxurious  pleasure  of  man,  has  been 
neld  succcBsively  by  the  Oadf  the  Qxeeksi  the  Umbriy  the 

Tusci,  and  the  CampaTii. 

On  the  coast  we  tirBt  meet  with  the  river  Savo',  the  to^\Ti 
of  Voltumum  with  a  river^  of  the  same  name,  the  town  of 
Litemum*,  Cuma)"*,  a  Chalcidian  colony,  ^liseiium\  tlie  port 
of  Baiffi^,  Bauli',  the  Lucrine  Lake^  and  Lake  Averuus,  near 
which  there  stood  formerly  a  town*  of  the  Cimmerians.  We 
then  come  to  Puteoli^^,  formerly  called  the  colony  of  Dicie- 

'  The  modern  Saore. 

s  Now  called  the  YoltiDiM^  with  a  anaU  phoe  on  ite  bnki  oaOed 

Castel  Volturno. 

•  The  present  Tillage  of  Torre  di  Patrla  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site, 
^  Strabo  doacribee  OanuB  as  a  joint  colony  of  the  Chalcidiaus  uf  Eubosa 

andtheOymfMiuof  .£olia.  ItiiM>alioi«  wasoomodiritliTiUMof 
Bomaa  aristocracy,  and  here  Sjlla  spent  the  ImI  ymn  of  his  lifii.  Its 
site  is  now  utterly  desolate  and  its  existing  remains  inconsiderable. 

*  Now  Capo  or  Punta  di  Misono;  a  town  built  on  a  promontory  of 
Campaniii,  by  ^ueas,  it  was  said,  in  honour  of  trumpeter,  Miseuus, 
who  was  drowned  tfaenu  It  waa  nuvie  by  Augustua  the  pnuL  ipal  atatioa 
of  Uie  Boman  fleet.  Here  waa  the  villa  of  Marius,  which  aflanvarda  bo* 
longed  to  Lucullus  and  the  "Emperor  Tiberius,  who  died  here. 

^  famous  for  its  warm  springs,  and  the  luxurious  resort  of  the  Roman 
pathciaus.  Marius,  Lucullus,  Pompej,  and  Ceesar  had  yiUas  here.  In 
later  timei  it  heoame  the  aeat  of  ever^  lind  of  pleaame  and  dissipatum* 
It  is  now  rendered  nniHloIeiome  bjihe Malaria,  and  tlieniodeRidbalieOo 
di  Baja,  with  numerous  ruins,  alone  marks  its  site. 

7  The  modem  village  of  Baolo  stands  near  its  site.  It  was  here  that 
Hortensius  had  his  fish-ponds,  mentioned  bjr  Plinj  in  B.  ix.  0.55.  It 
imlled  ite  ndgfabour  Btm  in  miniatenng  to  the  luxury  of  the  mt^Qi^ 
Bomans,  and  was  oooi^ued  by  nnmnoua  viUaa  bo  late  aa  the  xeign  of 
Theodosius. 

'  Probably  the  inner  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Cumce  or  Puteoh,  but  sepa* 
rated  from  the  remainder  hj  an  embankment  eight  stadia  in  length.  It 
waa  ftmooa  fixr  its  oyster-beds.  Behmd  it  waa  the  Lake  ATmns,  ooon* 
pyiog  die  erater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  suppoaed  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
the  entrance  to  the  Infernal  Regions.  Agrippa  opened  a  communication 
with  the  Lucrine  Lake  to  render  Lake  Avemus  accessible  to  ships.  The 
Lucrine  Lake  was  filled  up  by  a  Tolcanic  eruption  in  1538,  and  a  rnoun* 
tain  rose  in  its  plaoe.  The  Lake  Arenras  is  still  called  the  Xago  di 
Avemo. 

9  Or  "the  town  Cimmerium."    Nothing  is  known  of  it. 

Now  Pozzuolo.  The  Bomans  called  it  Puteoli,  from  the  strong 
ameU  of  its  mineral  spin^  There  are  still  many  ruins  of  the  aaciai$ 
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arcliia,  then  tlie  Fhlegnean'  Plains,  and  the  Manh  of 
Achenisia'  in  the  vidnity  of  Cuxme. 

Again,  on  the  coast  we  have  Neapolis*,  also  a  colony  of 
fhe  Chalfii'dianft,  and  called  Parthenope  from  the  tomh  theie 
of  one  of  the  Sirens,  Herctilanenin%  Pompeii*,  from  iduch 
Mount  Yesnvius  may  be  seen  at  no  great  distance,  and 
winch  is  watered  hy  the  river  Samus' ;  the  territory  of 
Nuceria^  and,  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  sea^  the 
town  of  that  name',  and  then  Surrentum^  with  the  Promon* 
tory  of  Minerva*,  formeriy  the  abode  of  the  Sirens.  The 
distance  tiieiice  by  sea  to  CSiceii  is  seventy-eight  miles  This 

town,  which  was  deitrojed  hj  Alaric,  Ghnflerio^  and  lotilsi  and  6&  many 
limes  rebuilt. 

i  Now  called  Sa^pdwra.  Tliia  wu  the  name  gwen  to  the  Toloaiud 
Idain  extending  from  Cnmffi  to  Oapua,  and  ai^^iposed  to  haye  been  onoe 
Oorered  with  fire ;  whenoj  the  name,  from  ^Xeyai,  "  to  burn." 

*  Now  the  Lago  di  Fusaro.  It  seema  to  have  had  its  name  from  ita 
vicinity  to  Avernus,  the  supposed  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions.  Ita 
hmkewero,  in  the  hto  tiiiM  of  the  Bomaa  lepiddu^  adov^ 

villas  of  the  wealthy. 

*  Ncapolis,  or  the  "  New  City,"  was  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  of 
Cumee  on  the  site  of  Parthenope,  the  supposed  bunal-place  of  the  Siren 
of  that  name.  It  was  so  called  as  haing  only  a  '  new  quarter'  of  the 
iie^^|hboiirixig  city  of  Cmnn.  The  modem  dty  of  Naples  itanda  neariy 
on  Ita  site. 

*  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hercules,  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
its  destruction  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A-D.  79,  that  our  author  un- 
fortunately met  his  death,  a  martyr  to  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  Ita 
doaer  proKunitf  to  YeBuviua  cauaed  it  to  he  buried  under  a  mone  aohd 
hodj  m  materials  ejected  from  the  mountain  than  was  the  case  with 
Pompeii ;  which  seems  to  have  been  puffbcjitcd  with  ashes,  while  Hercu- 
laneum  was  covered  with  volcanic  tufa  most  probably  hardened  by  the 
agency  of  water.  A  few  scattered  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  after* 
wards  seMled  upon  the  aite  where  it  was  buried,  which  for  many  oenta* 
riea  was  utterly  forgotten,  tiU  brought  to  light  in  1788.  Part  of  the  site 
over  the  buried  town  is  occupied  by  the  villnges  of  Eesina  and  Portici, 
The  works  of  art  found  here  ikr  exceed  in  vaJne  and  interest  thoee  die- 
covered  at  PompdL 

'  s  This  aeema  to  have  been  a  town  of  Oaeaa  origin.  ^Rieftnttraoeaof 
it  were  found  in  1689^  hnt  exeavations  were  not  commenced  t£tt  17S1* 

It  perished  in  the  same  eruption  of  Vesuvius  as  Hcrculanemn. 

*  Now  the  Samo.  Its  course  waa  changed  by  the  great  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  previoui^  mentioned. 

'  The  modem  Kooeta  atoada  on  its  nto,  Fbmpeii  waa  need  aa  ita 
larbour. 

■  Ifow  Sofxenlisu  *  Now  alao  oalled  Oapo  deiUa  Mniarfa* 
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regioiiy  begmnmg  at  the  Tiber,  is  looked  upon  m  the  first  of 
Italy  according  to  the  divisiou  of  Augustus. 
.  Inland  there  aie  the  following  colonies: — Ci^ua\  so 
ealled  firom  its  champaign  country,  Aquinum^,  Suessa^,  Ye^ 
nafrum^,  Sofa%  Teanum  sumamed  Sidicinum®,  JN'ola'; 
and  the  towns  of  Abelia%  Aricia^  Alha  Long^^^^  the  Aoer- 

*  It  probably  had  ito  name  from  Campania,  of  which  it  was  the  oi^ 

pital,  and  which  was  so  called  from  its  extensive  ca/mpi  or  plains.  The 
eite  of  this  luxurious  and  magnificent  city  is  now  occupied  by  the  village 
of  Santa  Maria  di  Capuua,  tlie  modem  city  of  (Japua  being  on  the  site 
of  aadent  Caiifliinmi.  Of  ancient  Ci^n»tlia;«  axe  but  firwra^^  li 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Julius  Onsar. 

'  Orif^inally  a  city  of  the  Tolscians :  Cicero  had  a  villa  thero,  and 
Juvenal  and  the  emperor  Pescennius  Niger  wore  natives  of  it.  The  pre- 
sent Aquino  staudd  on  its  site,  and  tiiere  are  uousiderable  remains  of  it 
tobeseen. 

*  Or  Suessa  Aunmca,  to  distingniah  it  from  the  Yolaoiaa  taStj  of 
Suessa  Fometia.   The  poet  LuoiUiia  was  a  natiTe  of  it.  39ie  modem 

Sesc^a  stands  in  its  vicinity. 

*  The  modern  Yenalri  siaads  near  its  site.  It  was  famous  for  the 
exodlenoe  of  ita  oli?es. 

^  On  tho  banks  of  the  Siuia,  and  the  most  northerly  town  of  the 
Yolsci.  Tlie  modem  Sora  ia  in  iti  Tiouiity»  and  the  remams  of  ita  walla 
are  still  to  h*}  seen. 

^  Tho  modem  Teano  occupies  its  site.  It  was  famous  for  the  medicinal 
eprinss  in  ita  Ticinity.  Thero  waa  another  Teanmn,  in  Apulia. 

'  The  town  on  its  site  still  preserves  the  name.  Bells  were  made 
here,  whence  in  the  later  writers  they  arc  calltxi  "Nohe."  There  is  also 
an  ecclesiastical  tradition  that  church  bells  were  first  used  by  Saint  Pau- 
Unas,  bishop  of  this  place,  whence  they  were  called  *  OampaoxB*'  The 
emperor  Augustus  died  hero. 

"  The  remains  of  the  ancient  town,  of  which  the  ruins  are  very  exten- 
sive,  are  called  Avella  Vecchia.  It  was  famous  for  its  fruit,  especially 
its  filberts,  to  which  it  gives  name  in  the  French  "Ayciines.''  It  waa 
^st  a  Greek  colony,  and  then  a  town  of  the  Oscans. 

*  Acity  of  Laldum,  sixteen  mika  from  Bome^  and  said  to  have  been  of 
Sicilixm  origin.  The  modem  town  of  La  BJooiA  ocmqnes  the  aite  of  ita 
citadel.  It  waa  celebrated  for  the  temple  and  grove  of  Diana,  whoee 
high  priest  was  always  a  fugitive  slave  who  had  killed  his  predec^sor, 
and  was  called  "  Rex  nemorensis,"  or  "  long  of  tlie  grove."  See  Ovid- 
Fasti,  B.  vi  L  59  i  Art  of  Loro,  B.  i  L  200;  and  Lucan,  B.  vi.  L  74. 

The  ancient  city  was  deetroyed  by  Tullus  UostiUus,  king  of  Bomeu 
The  Roman  colony  here  was  probably  but  small.  The  Roman  pufaww^tm 
families,  tho  Juln,  Serviiii,  Tullii,  and  Quintii,  are  said  to  have  migrated 
from  Alba  Longa,  which,  according  to  tradition,  had  given  to  Rome  hor 
first  king. 
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naai\  the  AUifani',  the  Atinates',  the  Aletrmatesf,  the 
Anagnini*,  the  AtellaIli^  the  A^Lmi'^,  the  ArpmateB^ 
the  Auzimates^,  the  AbeUam*®,  the  Alfatemi  (both  thoie 
who  take  their  names  from  the  Latin,  the  Hemican 
and  the  Labicaaiiaa  territory),  BoTiUs",  Galatia^,  Casi* 

*  The  people  of  Acerra,  still  jailed  by  the  same  name ;  it  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  Hannibal,  B.C.  216,  but  was  rebuilt  hj  order  of  the 
Boman  senate. 

,\  *  The  people  of  AUife,  a  former  city  of  Samnium,  on  (he  borders  of 
Campania.  The  modem  city  of  Alifie^  ft  decayed  plaoe^  atands  on  its  eitet 
Xhere  are  considerable  romnins. 

*  The  people  of  Atina,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volscians.  The  modem 
dty  of  Atina,  noted  for  the  bleakness  m  its  situation,  stands  on  its  site; 
There  are  eztensiye  rains  of  the  ancient  dty, 

*  TTie  people  of  ^Uetrium  or  Alatrium,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Hemici; 
The  modem  jUatri  stands  on  its  site ;  there  are  but  few  ancient  remains. 

*  The  people  of  Anagnia  in  Latium,  still  called  Anagni.  There  are 
scarcely  any  remains  of  the  ancient  place,  which  was  of  considerable 
Impoftanco. 

*  The  people  of  Atelia,  an  ancient  city  of  Campania.  Some  remains 
of  its  mins  are  to  be  seen  two  miles  east  oi  the  town  of  Averaa^  near  the 
Tillages  of  San  Arpino  and  San  Elpidio. 

7  The  people  of  Affiil^e,  an  ancient  Hemican  town«  It  is  still  called 
Affile^  and  has  many  ancient  lemaina. 

*  The  people  of  Arpinum,  once  a  fanums  city  of  the  Yolsoians.  The 
present  Arpino  occupies  its  site ;  there  are  few  Eoman  remains,  but  its 
ancient  walls,  of  Cyclopean  construction,  etdl  exist.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Marius  aud  Cicero.  The  viLla  of  the  latter  was  ou  the  bonks  ot 
^be  a^Koining  rtfmFSbteaoM,  It  was,  and  ia  stiU,  fiunoua  tot  its  wooUeii 
manufactures. 

*  The  people  of  Auximum,  a  city  of  Picennm.  Its  site  is  occupied  by 
the  modem  Osimo ;  there  are  numerous  reinains  of  antiquity  to  bo  seen. 
.  •  Or  perhaps  "  Abellini,"  people  of  Abelliucum  ;  which,  if  meant, 
ought  not  to  DO  iiioladed  in  thiB  diviaion,  being  a  city  of  the  Hirpini. 
Thia  city  was  finally  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Lombards, 
and  the  modem  AveUino  rose  on  its  site.  There  are  considerable  ruins  in 
the  vicinity.  According  to  Hardouin,  this  place  also  claimed  the  honour 
of  giying  name  to  filberts,  which  grew  abundimtly  in  its  vicinity.  If  such 
ia  tiieease,!!  seems  probable  that  both  it  and  AbeOa  took  &uar  namea 
from  that  fi*uit  as  called  by  the  early  inhabitants.  See  Note  in  p.  198. 

"  An  ancient  city  of  Latium.  Its  mins  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Via  Appia.  See  a  cuiious  story  connected  with  it  in  Ovid's  JTasti, 
B.  iiL  L  667  et  seq. 

There  ^vere  two  eitieaV>f  thia  nameon  tiieoonfinea  of  Samniiun  and 
Campania,  one  in  the  Tolley  of  the  Yoltiunum,  the  modem  Caiuzzo,  the 
other  in  Campania,  between  Capua  and  Benerentum,  whose  ruins  aro 
probably  those  to  be  seen  at  Le  Qalaszi^  between  Caaerta  and  Mftddalnni; 
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iinm^  Calenum^  Capitulum*  of  tiie  Hmiici,  the  Cem> 
tini^  ronuutned  Marimii,  the  Corani*,  descended  from  the 
Trojan  Dardanue,  the  Cubulterini,  the  OastrmMBniensee*, 
the  CingulaQi',  the  Pabienaes'  on  the  Alban  Monnt, 
the  Foropopulienaes*  of  the  Falemian  diatrict,  the  Fni- 
ainatee^y  the  Feientinatea",  the  Ereginates^,  the  old 
I*nbateizd^y  the  new  Frabaterni,  the  Eioolenaea^,  the  Fre- 

^  Once  a  considerable  cit^  of  Latium.  The  modern  cit  j  of  San  Gkv* 
mano  hat  riioi  on  ibi  ndni,  while  the  name  of  Monte  Gtiniio  has  been 

retained  by  the  monastery  foimded  near  it  by  St.  Bernard  AJ>.  629. 

*  The  present  Calri  probably  occ!1]mos  its  site. 

3  1 1  is  not  named  in  history.   Its  site  was  probably  between  Palestxina 

and  11  riglio. 

^  Thepeoiitoof  Oenata^fttowBof  I«tinm.  It  ia  supposed  thai  tiie 

ancient  monastery  of  OMamari  occupied  its  site. 

*  The  pwplc  of  Cora,  an  ancient  city  of  J.atium.  The  present  Cori 
stands  on  its  site,  and  there  are  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
and  other  buildii^s. 

*  The  people  orOaatriiiMMiiiixn,  s  oolonv  of  SyUa.  It  has  been  suggested 
iliat  these  were  the  same  people  whom  fliny  speaks  of  at  a  subsequent 
place  in  thia  chapter  as  the  Munienses,  an  extinct  pwplo  of  Latiiim.  If 
so,  the  name  was  perhaps  chan;;^!  on  the  establishment  here  by  Sylla 
of  his  colony.    It  probably  stood  near  the  modem  city  of  Marino. 

'  The  people  of  Omgnfaim,  a  oHy  of  FSoenum,  tm  aile  of  wMch  U 
occ-upied  by  the  modem  CingoU. 
B  It  is  conjectured  tliatraMft  waa  OQ  the  aamo  aile  as  the  pvoient 

Tillage  of  Kocca  di  Pupa. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Forum  Popilii  in  Campania;  its  site  is  imknown. 
^  The  people  of  fVnsino,  originally  a  Tcuaotan  dtj.  The  modem 

IVosinone  occupies  its  site. 

The  ]>cople  of  Ferentinum,  a  city  of  the  Horaici :  the  present  tatf 
of  Ferentino  stands  on  its  site.    Tlie  ruins  are  vcrv  extensive. 

Probably  the  people  of  Fregelke,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Yolscians. 
Its  site  is  now  nnknown,  but  it  was  pvobably  on  the  oanka  of  the  Iin% 
opposite  to  the  niodera  Ceprano. 

"  The  people  of  Fabrateria  or  Frabateria,  a  Yolscian  city.  A  Roman 
colony  was  placed  there  B.C.  124,  bv  C.  Gracchus,  and  probably  the  old 
inhabitants  for  that  reason  styled  themselves  "  Yeteros."  The  ruins  at 
San  Gioranni  in  Oarioo^  about  thraendleafrom  IVJ?atenai  an  supposed 
to  be  those  of  this  plaoe^  or  at  least  of  the  new  town  otedkaij*  m  audi 
case  Falvntcmx  mny  CH^cnpv  the  site  of  the  oriijinal  citv. 

The  people  of  Ficulnea  or  Ficulia,  a  city  of  ancient  Latiuin,  on  the 
Yia  Nomentana.  It  is  supposed  to  have  decayed  soon  after  the  reign  oi 
H.  Anrdiui.  Ita  site  was  pirobably  on  the  modem  domain  of  CtoaarinL 
though  some  separate  the  aiuioDt  Latin  city  from  the  Roman  town,  and 
fix  the  locahty  of  the  fanner  on  the  hill  oalled  Monte  Gentile,  or  tbal^ 
tf  the  lorre  Iiupaia. 
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gellani\  'Forum  Appi^,  the  Poraitani^  the  OMm\  the 
Intenuimates  Succasmi^  also  sunuuned  Lirinates,  the 
IHonenseB  Lavuui*,  the  Norhani',  ^e  Nomentani*,  the  Prav 
nestlni'  (whose  eitj^  waa  fomerly^  called  Stqihane),  the  FrU 
Tenia^B^y  the  Setmi",  the  Signini^,  the  Dueasulaiii'*,  the 

*  Tliese  are  omitted  in  most  editions,  but  if  a  correct  reading,  the 
word  must  signify  the  "  people  of  FregellfE,"  and  the  Freginat^s  must  be 
the  people  of  Fregen®  in  Etruria ;  although  they  do  not  appear  properly 
to  belong  to  this  locality. 

*  "The  Market  of  Appius.'*  It  was  distant  forty-three  miles  from 
T«omc,  and  we  learn  from  Horace,  that  it  was  the  usual  resting-place 
■/or  travellers  at  the  end  of  one  day's  journey  from  Home.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxyiii.  15)  as 
one  of  the  usual  nsting-plaoes  on  the  Appian  way.  There  me  now  no 
inhabitants  on  the  spot,  out  considerable  nuns  stul  fisisti  as  iveQ  OS  the 
forty-tliird  milestone,  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 

*  Probably  the  inliabitants  of  Ferentium  or  Fcrentinum,  now  Fcrento, 
fire  miles  from  Yiterbo,  a  city  of  Etruria,  of  which  Ycry  considerable 
Tenuuns  eost. 

*  The  people  of  Gabii,  formerly  ono  of  the  most  fiutnons  cities  of 
Latium.  On  its  site  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  fortress  now  stand,  known 
as  Oastighone.    Some  remains  of  the  walls  stiU  exist. 

*  The  joeople  of  Interauma  Lirmas,  a  Roman  colony  on  the  banks 
of  the  litis ;  and  as  there  were  several  cities  of  the  same  nsme,  it  was 
generally  distinguished  by  the  q»ithet "  Isrinas.**  Fliny  no  doubt  calls  it 
"  Succasina,"  firom  its  vicinity  to  Casinum.  Its  site,  though  uninhabited, 
is  still  called  Terarae,  and  there  are  niunerous  remains  of  antiquity. 

*  Probably  the  people  of  Laviniiim  were  thus  called  from  their  sup* 
posed  Trojan  desoentohe  town  was  said  to  luiive  been  bonded  bjAieas 
in  honour  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  the  daugfatar  d  Isitiniis.  In  the  timee  of 
the  Antonines  it  was  united  with  Lanrantnms  their  ndns  era  to  be 
seen  at  Casale  di  CJopocotta. 

'  The  people  of  Norba,  a  town  of  Latium.  It  is  now  called  Norma| 
and  there  are  still  some  remains  of  iho  ancient  walls. 

>  Nomentmn,  now  oaUed  La  Mentane,  was  a  Lalin  town,  finurteen 
miles  from  Rome. 

*  The  people  of  Praeneste,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium. 
It  was  originally  a  Pelasffio  city,  but  claimed  a  Greek  origin,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  bmlt  by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses.  During  summer  it 
was  mneh  frequented  by  the  Romans  for  ite  deUghtful  oodnen.  Iha 
remains  of  its  ancient  waUs  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Falestrina. 

*®  The  people  of  Privemum,  now  Pipemo,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium. 

The  people  of  Setia,  now  Sesse  or  Seza»,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium, 
to  the  east  of  the  Pomptine  marshes.   It  was  famous  for  its  wine. 
,   It  The  pNBopleof  Signia,now  Segni,atownof  Latimn&imdodbjl!^^ 
quinius  Friscus.   There  are  stiU  some  remains  of  ite  waUt* 

The  people  of  SuBMiihs  now 
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TelesinP,  the  Trebiilaui,  surnamed  BaliniennesV  Tre- 
bani^  the  TuscuJani^  the  Verulani*,  the  Yeliterni®,  the 
Ulubrenses^,  the  Urbinates*,  and,  last  and  greater  than 
all,  Home  herself*,  whoso  otlier  name®  the  hallowed  mysteries 
•  of  tlie  sa<'red  rites  forbid  us  to  mention  without  being  guilty 
of  the  greatest  impiety.  After  it  had  been  long  kept  buried 
in  secresy  with  the  strictest  fidelity  and  in  ret^pectful  and 
Balutary  silence,  Valerius  Soranus  dared  to  divulge  it,  but 
Boon  did  he  pay  the  penalty of  his  rashness. 

It  will  not  perliaps  be  altogether  forei<^n  to  the  purpose, 
if  I  here  make  mention  of  one  peculiar  institution  ot  our 
forefathers  which  bears  especial  reference  to  the  inculcation  * 
of  silence  on  religious  matters.  The  goddess  Angerona", 
to  whom  sacrifice  is  ollered  on  the  twt'llth  day  before  the 
calends  of  January  [21st  December],  is  represented  in  her 
Btatue  as  having  her  mouth  bound  with  a  sealed  lillet. 

Eomulus  left  the  city  of  Rome,  if  we  are  to  believe  those- 

1  The  people  of  Telewa^  a  town  of  flnnmium  aeven  leaguw  from.  Capua^ 

now  called  Tclese. 

*  Trebula  was  distingniwhed  probably  tiiis  tomame  from  a  town 
that  name  in  flMimiiim.  Thai*  ieem  to  have  been  two  plaoea  of  tha 

name  in  the  Sabine  territory,  but  it  is  not  known  wliich  u  here  meant.  The 
ruins  of  one  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  those  not  far  from  MaddalonL 
.  •  The  people  of  Treba,  now  Trevi,  a  town  of  Latiutii. 

^  The  people  of  Tusculum,  an  anoient  town  of  Latium,  the  ruins  of 
ivhiffih  aie  to  be  aeen  on  a  hill  about  two  milee  distant  from  the  modem 
Fraaoati  Cteo's  favourite  residenoe  was  hia  Tuaeiilan  fiUai  and  Gato 
the  censor  was  a  native  of  this  place. 

*  The  people  of  VerulsD,  a  town  of  the  Ilemici,  in  Latium,  now  Veroli. 

•  The  people  of  VeHtrse,  au^ucieut  town  of  the  Volsci,  now  Velictri. 
It  was  the  biith*phuse  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

7  The  people  of  Ulubrn^  a  imaU.  town  of  Latium,  near  the  Bomptintt 
Marshes;  its  site  is  unknown. 

The  people  of  Urbinum  ;  there  were  two  places  of  that  name  in 
Umbria,  now  called  L  rbcuo  and  Urbauia. 

•  The  name  probably  by  which  the  city  was  oaUed  in  the  mystioal 
language  of  the  priesthood.  It  has  been  said  that  this  ni  vsterious  name 
of  Home  was  Valentia ;  if  so,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  trantihition  of  her 
name  Gneeized — 'Vtonn,  "  strength."  This  sul^ect  wiU  be  found  again 
mentioned  in  i3.  xxviii.  c.  4. 

,  Soiinus  says  that  he  was  put  to  deafli  as  a  punishment  to  his  rash* 
ness.  ]£.  Siohd  has  suggested  that  this  mysterious  name  was  no  othee 

than  Angerona. 

It  in  not  known  whether  this  mystical  divinity  was  the  goddess  o| 
auguiiih  and  fear,  or  of  eiience,  or  whether  she  was  the  guardian  deity  of 
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who  state  the  very  greatest  number,  having  three  ^  gates  and 
no  more.  When  the  Vespasians  were  emperors  "  and  censors, 
in  the  year  from  its  building  826,  the  circumference  of  the 
w  alls  which  surrounded  it  was  thirteen  miles  and  two-fifths. 
Surrounding  as  it  does  the  Seven  Hills,  the  city  is  divided 
into  fourteen  districts,  with  265  cross-roads^  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Lares.  If  a  straight  line  is  drawn 
Irom  the  mile-column'*  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Forum,  to  each  of  the  gates,  which  are  at  present  thirty- 
seven  in  number  (taking  care  to  count  only  once  the 
twelve  double  gates,  and  tu  omit  the  suven  old  ones,  which 
no  longer  exist),  the  result  will  be  [taking  them  altogether], 
a  straight  line  of  twenty  miles  and  765  paces'.  But  if 
draw  a  Btraight  line  from  the  same  nule-eolunm  to  the  yeiy 
last  of  the  hoaaeSy  including  therein  the  Fr»toiian  encamp* 
ment,  and  fdlow  throughout  the  line  of  all  the  atreeta,  the 
result  will  then  he  aomeuiing  more  than  seventy  miles.  Add 
to  these  calculationa  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  then  a 
peraon  may  form  a  fiiJr  idea  of  this  citj,  and  will  certainly 
be  obliged  to  admit  thiat  there  ia  not  a  place  throughout  the 
whole  world  that  £)r  size  can  he  compared  to  it.   On  the 

Home.  Julius  Modeetus  says  that  she  relieved  men  and  cattle  when 
visited  bj  the  disease  called  "angina,"  or  "quinsy,"  whence  her  name.  • 

^  The  Cftrmeatal,  tiie  Boman,  and  the  Ftuidaiuan  or  Satumian  gatee» 
liccordixig  to  Yam». 

2  Titus  was  saluted  Tmperator  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
associated  with  his  father  Vespasiaa  in  thogOTermuent,  They  also  acted 
together  as  Censors. 

*  The  LaiCB  Compitales  presided  <mr  the  difisioos  of  the  city,  whidi 
were  marked  by  the  compita  or  points  where  two  or  more  streets  crossed 
each  other,  and  where  *  eediculte  *  or  small  chapels  were  erected  in  their 
honour,  iStatucs  of  these  little  divinities  were  erected  at  the  comer  of 
every  street.  It  was  probably  tliia  custom  which  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  setting  up  images  OK  the  Tirgin  aindSamta  at  thecomarB  of  thostreetSy 
wliich  aie  atill  to  be  seen  to.  wsoj  Bornen  Osthoilio  oounferieB  at  the  pan- 
sent  day. 

*  This  a  g^ilded  column  erected  by  Augustus  in  the  Forum,  and 
called  "  millianum  aureum  ; "  on  it  were  inscribed  the  distances  of  the 
principal  points  to  whieh  the  or  hig^^roads  oonduofced. 

*  Supposing  the  obcuit  of  the  city  to  have  been  as  he.says,  13§  miles,  he 
must  either  make  a  great  miscalculation  here,  or  the  text  must  be  rery  cor- 
rupt. The  average  diameter  of  the  city  would  be  in  such  case  about  ^JmUos, 
the  average  length  of  each  radius  drawn  &om  the  mile-coluum  2^  miles, 
and  the  total  omouiit  83^  miles^  wbneae  he  iDa]ces:^it  but  SOf  aaHai^ 
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eastern  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  agger  of  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  a  work  of  surpassing  grandeur;  for  be  raised  it 
so  hi^h  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  walls  on  the  side 

ou  which  the  city  lay  most  exposed  to  attack  from  the  nei|;h* 
bouring  phiins.  On  all  the  other  sides  it  has  been  fortined 
either  with  lofty  walls  or  steep  and  precipitous  hills*,  but  so 
it  is,  that  its  building,  increasing  and  extending  beyond  all 
bounds,  have  now  united  many  other  cities  to  it% 

Besides  those  previously  mentioned,  there  were  formerly 
in  the  first  region  the  follo\^dng  famous  towns  of  Latium : 
Satricum'*,  Pometia'*,  Scaptia,  Politorium',  Tel  lone,  Tifata, 
Caenina^,  Ficana^,  Crustumerium,  Ameriola**,  Medullum*, 
Comiculum^^y  Satumia^^,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 

or  little  better  than  an  average  of  half-a-mile  for  each  radius.  We  may  also 
remark  that  the  camp  of  the  Preetorian  cohorts  here  mentioned  was 
Mfeablished  by  the  emporor  Tiberius,  by  the  advice  of  Sqjamis.  Ajoeioii's 
transhUion  makes  the  measurement  to  be  niivde  to  tvocVce  gates  only,  buib 
the  text  as  it  stands  will  not  admit  of  such  a  conatmotioiL 

^  The  Aventine,  Csehan,  and  Quirinal  hills. 

'  Such  as  Ocricidum,  Tibur,  Aricia,  &c. 

*  Near  Antium.   Oaeale  di  Ckmca  atmids  on  its  site. 

^  Somsa  Pometia.  It  was  destroyod  by  the  eonsul  SeiriliiiB,  and  ita 
site  was  said,  with  that  of  twenty-two  other  towns,  to  hare  been  oorcied 
by  the  Pomptine  Marsh,  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 

•  A  town  of  Latium  destroyed  by  iuicus  Martius. 

*  An  ancient  city  of  Latium,  cont^nered  by  Bomulus ;  on  which  occa* 
■ion  he  slew  its  king  Aoron  and  gamed  the  tpoUa  opima,  Nibby  sug- 
gcfts  that  it  stood  on  the  Magugliano,  two  miles  louth-east  of  Monte 
Gentile.  Holstein  says  that  it  stood  where  the  present  Sant'  Angelo  or 
Monticclli  stands. 

'  Also  destroyed  by  Ancus  Martius.  A  ferm  caUed  Dragonello, 
eleven  miles  from  Bome^  is  supposed  to  hsve  stood  npon  its  site.  Tel* 
lene  ms  also  destroyed  by  the  same  king.  Tifirtia  was  a  town  of  Osm* 

•  A  city  of  Latium,  which  was  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  It 
lias  biXin  suggested  that  its  ruius  are  visible  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
Monte  •Santr  Angelo. 

'  A  Sabine  town,  the  people  of  which  were  incorporated  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus  with  the  Iloman  citizens.  It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
present  Monte  Sant'  Angelo. 

An  ancient  city  of  Latium,  subdued  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  on  which 
ooossionOoriaia,  tiie  mother  of  ServiusTuUius,  lell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans  as  a  captive.  It  was  probably  situito  on  one  of  the  iBolated 
hills  that  rise  from  the  plain  of  the  Campngna. 

"  Both  Yiigil  and  Orid  allude  to  this  tradition. 
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Eome,  Aiitipolis\  now  Janiculum,  forming  part  of  Eome, 
Antemnaj^  Camerium^,  Collatia'*,  Amitinum',  Norbe, 
,  Sulmo®,  and,  with  these,  those  Alban  nations^  who  used  to 
take  part  in  the  sacrifices'  upon  the  Alban  Mount,  the  Al- 
bani,  the  ^sulani",  the  Accienses,  the  Abolaui,  the  Bube^ 

*  Said  to  have  been  so  called  from  being  "opposite"  to  tlie  ancient 

city  of  Saturnia.  The  Janiculus  op  Janiculum  was  a  fortress  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  a  suburb  of  £ome»  oonnecfced  with  it  1^ 
the  Sublicion  bridge. 

'  A  rery  ancient  cit^  aitnate  three  miles  from  Bome,  and  said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  its  position  on  the  Tiber,  mUe  mmm.  In  tlio 
time  of  Strabo  it  had  become  a  mere  Tillage.  It  stood  at  the  oonflneDoe 
of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber. 

*  An  ancient  city  of  Latium  reduced  by  Tarqniniua  Prisons.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  town  of  Palombara,  near  the  foot  of  Monte 
Gennaro,  stands  on  its  site. 

^  An  ancient  city  of  Latium.  It  probably  gradually  fell  into  decay, 
Lucius  Tarquinius,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  is  represented  as  dwelling  here 
during  the  siege  of  Ardea.  Its  site  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  at 
CasteUoccio  or  Castel  dell'  Osa,  and  by  others  at  Luughezzo,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  probable  ooi^eetura. 

'  All  ancient  city  of  the  8abines.  ItsnxmsaroTisiblsatSaayittorina^ 
a  village  near  Aqulla. 

*  An  ancicTit  town  of  the  Yolsci,  five  leagiies  from  Yelletri.  Sermo- 
nata  now  stands  on  its  site.  It  must  nut  be  confounded  with  the  town 
of  thePeligm,  the  birth-plaoe  of  Ovid. 

7  "  Popuh  Albenses."  It  does  not  appear  to  be  exactly  known  what 
is  the  force  of  this  expression,  but  lie  probably  means  either  colonies  from 
Alba,  or  else  nations  who  joined  in  the  confederacy  of  which  Alba  was  the 
principal.  !Niebuiir  looks  upon  them  as  mere  demi  or  borouglis  of  the 
territvny  of  Alba. 

®  "  Accipere  camem.*'  Literally,  **  to  take  the  flesh."  It  appears  that 
certain  nations,  of  which  Alba  was  the  chief,  were  in  early  times  accus- 
tomed to  meet  on  the  Alban  Mount  for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice.  The 
subject  iii  fuU  of  obscurity,  but  it  has  been  suggest^  that  this  minor  con- 
Ibderacy  co-«iiBted  tnlth  a-larnir  one  inolndhBg  all  the  Latin  cities,  and 
there  can  belittle  doubt  that  the  common  sacr^ce  iras  typical  of  a  bond 
of  union  among  the  stat^  that  partook  therein.  It  does  not  necessarily 
appear  from  the  context  that  more  than  the  thirty-one  states  q/'^<r  men- 
tioned took  part  therein,  though  the  text  may  be  so  construed  as  to  imply 
that  the  Latin  nations  porofioDsly  mentioned  also  shared  in  tbe  sacrifice ; 
if  so,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Alba  was  the  cliief  city  of  the  whol$ 
Iiatin  confederacy.  See  this  subject  ably  discussed  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dio* 
tionaiT  of  Ancient  Geograpliy,  under  the  article  JLatini. 
•  *  Tne  ^people  of  ^suiee.  Of  this  Latin  city  nothing  is  known.  The 
teRitoi7  IS  mealkned  bj  Horkm^  and  GeU  puwsea  its  site  on  the  Montt 
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taiii\  the  Bolani*,  the  Cusuetani,  the  Coriolani',  the  Fide- 
nates*,  the  Foretii,  the  llortenses*,  the  Latiuienses,  the 
Longulaid^  the  Manates,  the  Macrales,  the  Mutucu- 
10611868,  the  Mimienses,  the  Nummienaefl,  the  OUiculaju,  the 
Oetnkiii,  the  Fedani^  the  PdUuscini,  the  Querquetolaiii,  the 
Sicani,  the  SiaolenBes,  theTolenenses,  the  Tutienaes,  theTi- 
nuteUani,  the  Yelienaes,  the  Yenetulaiii,  and  the  YitellenBea. 
Thua  we  see,  fifty-three  peoplea  of  ancient  Latium  have 
passed  away  without  leaving  any  traces  of  their  existence. 

In  the  Campanian  territory  there  was  also  the  town  of 
8tabi»^  until  the  consulship  of  Cneius  Fompeius  and  L. 
Cato,  when,  on  the  day  before  the  calends  of  May  [30th  oif 
April],,  it  was  destroyed  in  the  Social  War  by  L.  Sulla  the 
legatos,  and  all  that  now  stands  on  its  site  is  a  single  farm- 
house. Here  aLso  Taurania  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
Remains  of  Casilinum'  are  fast  going  to  ruin.  Besides  these, 

*  The  people  of  Bubentom*  Kolhmg  ia  known  of  this  Latin  €&tj  at 

of  the  preceding  ones. 

•  Bola  was  an  ancient  cit^  of  Latium,  taken  successively  by  Coriolanus 
and  M.  Postumius.  Its  tite  is  eupposed  to  hare  been  five  miles  from 
Ihe  modem  Palestrina,  at  the  modoni  Tillage  of  Lugnano. 

•  The  people  of  Corioli.  It  was  probably  a  Latian  town,  but  fill 
into  t}ie  possession  of  theVolsci,  from  whom  it  waa  taken  by  Cn.  Marcius, 
who  tlienee  obtained  the  name  of  Coriolanus."  Monte  Gtiove,  nineteen 
miles  from  Kome,  has  been  suggested  as  its  site. 

*  Pliny  ia  supposed  to  be  in  error  in  repreaentiitf  Jfidam,  the  eai^ 
antagonist  of  Borne,  as  being  extinct  in  his  time,  and  he  will  be  found  in 
tiie  sequel  reckoning  it  m  the  Fourth  Kegion.  This  ancient  Lntian  town 
never  lost  its  municipal  rank,  though  it  had  no  doubt  in  his  time  become  a 
mere  country  town.  The  present  Cajitel  Giubileo  is  supposed  to  be 
fitiiate  on  ita  aita. 

*  The  people  of  Horta,  a  town  of  Btmria,  now  Hmte.  Ifiaay  Etnucam 

remains  nave  been  discovered  there. 

0  The  people  of  Longuia,  a  Yoiscian  town.   Buon  Baposo  now  ooou* 

piM  its  site. 

7  The  people  of  P^domt  nothing  ia-1mown  of  ik  The  rest  of  tfaflio 

liations  are  ertlur  abnoat  or  entirely  unknown. 

■  This  was  an  ancient  town  betwi^n  Pompeii  and  Surrcntum.  After 
its  overthrow,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny,  it  was  in  some  measure  rebuilt, 
possibly  after  this  passage  was  penned.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
great  eraption  of  Veaavina  in  the  year  aj>.  7%  and  it  was  hoco  thai 
our  author  breathed  his  last. 

•  A  town  three  miles  west  of  Capua.  It  was  of  much  importance  as  a 
military  position,  and  phiyed  a  eonsiderablc  part  in  tlje  ^^econd  Punic  war. 
The  period  of  its  ftnai  detiirucliun  is  unknown ;  but  modem  Capua  ii 
Ml»oiii»«iit# 
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•re  leam  firom  Antias  that  king  L.  Tarquiiiius  took  Apiolae^ 
A  town  of  the  Latins,  and  with  its  spoils  laid  the  first  ibun-- 
dations  of  the  Capitol.   Erom  Surrentum^  to  the  river 
SilaniB'y  the  former  teiritoiy  of  Picentia^  extends  £xr  a. 
distance  of  thirty  miles.  This  belonged  to  the  Efcruscans, 
and  was  remarl^ble  for  the  temple  of  the  Argive  Jmio, 
founded  br  Ja8(Hl^  In  it  was  Boentia)  a  town*  of  the  teiv' 
ritoij  of  Salemum^ 


CHAP.  10. — THX  THIBB  BSOIOK  01*  ITALY. 

At  the  Silarus  bec^ins  the  third  reijjion  of  Italy,  consisting- 
of  the  territory  of  Lucania  and  Bruttium ;  here  too  there 
have  been  no  few  changes  of  the  population.   These  districts 

*  This  city  took  the  lead  in  the  war  of  the  Latin  cities  against  Tar- 
qoisiiu  PriBcus.  GeD  and  Kibbj  think  that  it  was  ntuate  about  eleven 
miles  from  Home,  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  Appian  way,  where  there 
are  some  remains  that  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  near  the  stmim 
^sailed  the  Fosso  doUe  Fratocche.  Livy  tells  tlmt  with  the  ^)oi\a 
thence  derived,  Tarquinius  (^lebrated  the  IauH  Magni  for  the  first  time, 

'  Opposite  Oaprete,  and  situate  on  thePtamontory  of  Mincmk  Sor> 
icnto  now  stands  on  its  site. 

3  The  modem  Silaro ;  it  wns  the  boondaiy  between  Luoania  and 
Campania,  and  rises  in  the  Apennines. 

^  A  town  in  the  south  of  Campania^  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Postom.  In  consequenoe  of  1^  aia  which  they  gave  to  Harniibal,  the 
inhabitants  were  finroed  to  abandon  their  tofwn  and  live  in  the  adjoining 
villages.  The  name  of  Picentini  was  given,  as  here  stated,  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  territory  between  the  Promontory  of  Minerva  and  the 
river  Silarus.  They  were  a  portion  of  the  Sabine  Picentes,  who  were 
transplanted  thither  after  the  oonqoest  of  Pioenom,  B.0. 268.  The  mo*, 
"iem  Ticenza  stands  on  its  site. 

,*  The  Argonaut.    Probably  tliis  was  only  a  vague  tradition. 

*  By  using  tlie  genitive  '  Salemi,'  he  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
Boman  colony  of  Salemum  then  gave  name  to  the  district  of  which  Pi- 
jomUft  was  the  chief  town.  Ajasson  however  has  translafcwd  it  merdj 
*''*Sdemiim  and*  Pioentia.**  ^Intos*  can  hardly  mean  '^inland,''  as 
Picentia  was  near  the  coast,  and  so  was  Salemum. 

^  This  was  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  at  the  innermost  comer  of 
the  Gidf  of  Piestum,  situate  neait  the  coast,  on  a  height  at  the  foot  of 
whush  lay  its  harboar.  It  attained  great  prospcritv,  as  Salerno,  in  th* 
middle  ages,  and  was  noted  for  its  Sohod  of  Healm  established  there  ; 
which  issued  periodioaUy  rules  for  tiie  preservation  of  health  in  Lattp 
Xeouine  verse. 
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kire  been  poneased  br  the  Feiagj^  tte  {Enotiii,  tke  Italic 
Ike  McMTget^.  the  iiiai^  mod  more  especUIlj  br  people  wbo 
eai%rtted  fh>m  Oreece\  and.  LmI  of  alL  by  lie Xewyii,  m 

people  wyniTL^  fr\—  ^h-  Si'-ii^ite-.  wiio  took  posessioii  under 
the  ef/mmanri  ot  Luc.  u*.  We  nnd  here  the  town  of  Ps8tmn\ 
which  rec-eived  from  the  Greeks  the  rjime  of  Poddonia,  the 
Gulf  of  Pi&sium*.  rr^e  town  of  Era,  now  known  as  Telia 
and  the  ProTfTiBt^/r}-  of  Pa!inuniin\  a  point  at  which  the  land 
ialii  inward^  and  iunxiA  a  bay',  the  dL»tanoe  across  which  to 
tte  pillar^  of  Khe^um  is  luu  miles.  Neii  atler  Palinurum 
come«  the  rirer  Melpes'.  then  the  town  of  Buxentum*, 
called  in  _!Magiia^  Gratvia  Pyx  us,  and  the  river  Lftua;  iheie 
wa*  forrrierly  a  town*  aLsj  oV  the  same  name. 

A:  tiii.-?  spot  br:-.:^-  tr;f  o;<kiL  of  Bnittium,  and  we  come 
to  the  town  of  Blanda  .  the  river  Batum^,  Partheniu^,  a 
port  of  the  Phocians,  the  baj  of  Tibo",  the  place"  where 

'  "  Of  grig  nurdme  jpopalL''  This  mar  also  be  ivodervd  "  a  people 
who  mo^ij  emignaed  from  Greece, '  in  r*.  ft-nTi.>?  to  th»8ieali  or  8iet> 
hskiMM^  bat  the  otEer  is  ^robabij'  the  contici  unu&uoioii. 


«  A  loOTi  of  I^Hua,  eoloniaed  I7  tiK  SjMtei  1^ 

bmbenpniidpdlf 


of  Augu-ft^  it  MaaM  to  Imto  Imb  ptmdpallf  ftmnm  far 

fBtqni'tt^  V-nn^  V  of  i^' rr>a^.   Its  nni  na  tttraoMfy  iH^piSMttL 

'  >row  trie  Goilo  (11  Slaiemo. 

*  A  Greek  town  founded  by  the  Phoceans.  It  waa  the  birth-place  of 
IfatfphilottophenBMiiMBidaittidZeK^wliaiRDM 

boown  a«  the  £l«>atic.    OMieir  a  Mara  ddb  Bnicca  standi  coito  nfT 

*  So^  Capo  fli  Palinuro ;  ?aid  to  hare  received  its  nam^  fiom  Pali« 
niinj-S,  thiir  pilot  of  ^neas,  who  kli  into  the  «^  there  and  VM  »^m*^niijjd 
by  the  natives.    See  Virgil,  /Eneiti,  li.  si.  L       si  seo. 

•  How  tlw  GoUb  di  Poliflaitro.  ^ 

'  This  tower  or  oolmnn  was  erected  in  the  ricmitj  of  Bheghim  on  tibe 
Straits  of  Sidly.  It  was  100  stadia,  or  about  ei^ht  inflea,  from,  the  town, 
and  at  it  passengera  naaally  wnbarkcd  for  Skaij.   The  spot  is  now  r^jB 

•  A  Giwk  aolonn  laa  FolioMteii  oomqpies  rery  nearly  its 
iite.  It  seems  to  haro  njuaiud  ita  nama  from  the  enUifrtioo  of  bog 

Iref^  in  its  vicinity. 

w  Or  more  properly  Laos,  originally  a  Greek  colony.  In  tha  mnitr 
ii  the  modem  town  of  Xiaino,  and  the  river  is  called  the  Lao  "V 


tt  FtokmynMotioiiB  itaa  «  town,  and  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  a 
lAeanan  city.  It  probafc^f  itood  nearliiBiDodem  Mairatea,  twdre  mika 
touth-east  of  Policaatro.  a  jhe  modem  Batow 

w  The  bay  of  liivona,  fonriLrlv  Vibo,  the  Italiwi  name  for  the  G^Mk 
iltT  of  Hippo  or  Hippona.    Ou  its  site  stands  the  modem  Bivona/^^ 
U  <«IioonaCI«inp»iliWi>'*  Cabmpetiaorlaanpeliastoodin  tiie  vici^ 
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Clampetia  formerly  stood,  the  town  of  Tem8a\  called  Temeso 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Terina  founded  by  the  people  of  Crotona*, 
with  the  extensive  Gulf  of  Terina;  more  inland,  the  town  of 
CoDsentia'.  Situate  upon  a  peninsula^  is  the  river  Ache- 
ron*, from  which  the  people  of  Acherontia  derive  the  name 
of  their  town;  then  Hippo,  now  called  Vibo  Valentia, 
the  Port  of  Hercules'',  the  river  ^letaurus^,  the  to^^Ti  of 
Tauroentiim*^,  the  Port  of  Orestes,  and  Medma*.  Kext,  the 
town  of  {Scyllseum'",  the  river  Cratjeis",  the  mother  of  Scylla 
it  is  said ;  then  the  Pillar  of  Ehegium,  the  Straits  of  Sicily, 
and  the  two  promontories  which  i'&ce  each  other,  Caeuys*^  on 
the  Italian,  and  Pelorus'^  on  the  Sicilian  side,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  being  twelve  stadia.  At  a  distance  thence  of 
twelve  miles  and  a  haK,  we  come  to  ilhegium",  after  which 
begins  Sila^^,  a  forest  of  the  Apennines,  and  then  the  pro- 
of the  modeni  Antantia.  From  oiher  aathon  we  find  that  it  was  atiU 
existing  at  this  tune.  If  such  is  the  fact,  the  meaning  wiU  be  **filie  plaoi 
where  the  former  municipal  toum  of  Clampetia  stood,"  beix^  snpposeif 
to  have  lost  in  its  latter  years  its  municipal  privileges. 

^  One  of  the  ancient  Ausoniau  towns,  and  afterwards  colonized  by  ih 
^tt^am,   Idke  its  namesaike  in  Cyprus  it  was  fionons  tot  its  oopper* 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  Torre  di  Lupi. 

s  A  G  rtt  k  city,  almost  totally  destroyed  by  Hannibal  |  Santa  Ett&mia 
OCXJtipies  its  site. 

'  One  of  the  cities  of  the  Bruttii  j  now  Cosenza. 

*  The  part  whioh  now  oonstitotes  the  IVarther  Calabria. 

^  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Arconte,  which  falls  into  tht 
Crathis  near  Consent  ia.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  town  here  alluded  to, 
but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  Aoherontia,  the  modem  Aoerenxa,  in 
Apulia,  which  was  a  di^erent  place. 

<  Supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  modem  port  of  Trapea. 

7  The  modeni  Mana 

*  Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  those  seen  near  Falmi« 

*  Probably  the  modem  Mclia  stands  on  its  site. 

10  A  town  on  the  promonto]^  of  the  same  name,  now  called  Scilla  or 
ScigHo,  wheare  the  monster  SeyJuwas  ftibled  to  have  dwete. 

u  Homer  says  (Odyssey,  xii.  124),  that  it  had  its  name  finnnthe  nymph 
Crat^eis,  the  mother  of  Scylla.  It  is  probably  the  small  stream  now  called 
fiuxne  di  Solano  or  dei  Pesci. 

The  modem  Capo  di  CayaUo,  according  to  the  older  conmientators  ; 
but  more  reomt  geographers  think  that  the  Punta  deL  Fesxo  was  the  pom  t 
so  called.    ^  Now  called  Capo  di  Fsio,  from  tiie  lightfaonse  there  erected. 

**  Originally  a  Greek  colony ;  a  "Roman  colony  was  settled  there  by 
Augustus.    The  modem  city  of  Keggio  occupies  its  site. 

1^  It  extended  south  of  Consentia  to  the  biciliau  Straits,  a  distance  of 
TOL.  I.  f 
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montory  of  Leucopetra\  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  mile? ;  after 
which  come  the  Locri',  who  take  their  surname  from  the 
promontory  of  Zephynum*,  being  distant  from  the  iiTer 
Dihurus  303  miles. 

At  this  spot  ends  the  first^  great  G\ilf  of  Europe ;  the 
seas  in  which  bear  the  following  names : — That  from 
which  it  takes  its  rise  is  called  the  Atlantic,  by  some  the 
Great  Atlantic,  the  entrance  of  which  is,  by  the  Greeks, 
called  Porthmos,  by  us  the  Straits  of  Gades.  After  its 
entrance,  as  far  as  it  washes  the  coasts  of  Spain,  it  is  called 
the  Hispanian  Sea,  though  some  give  it  the  name  of  the 
Iberian  or  Balearic*  Sea.  "Where  it  faces  the  province  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  it  has  the  name  of  the  Gallic,  and  aft^r 
that,  of  the  Licrurian,  Sea.  From  Liguria  to  the  island  of 
Sicily,  it  is  called  the  Tuscan  Sea,  the  same  whieh  is  called 
by  some  of  the  Greeks  the  Notian^,  by  others  tlie  Tyrrhe- 
nian, while  many  of  our  people  caU  it  the  Lower  Sea. 
Beyond  Sicily,  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Saleutini,  it  is 
styled  by  Polybins  the  Ansonian  Sea.  Eratosthenes  how- 
ever gives  to  the  whole  expanse  that  lies  between  the  inlet 
of  the  ocean  and  the  island  of  Sardinia^  the  name  of  the 
Sardoan  Sea ;  thence  to  Sicily,  the  T^Trhenian ;  thence  to 
Crete,  the  Sicilian ;  and  beyond  that  island,  the  Cretan  Sea. 

CHAP.  11. — ^BIZTT-rOITB  I8LA2n>8,  AMOKG  WHICH  ABX  THl 

BALSABX8. 

The  hrst  islands  that  we  meet  with  in  all  these  seas  are 

700  stadia.   It  prodnoed  the  pitch  for  which  Bmttiiim  wtm  to  odehrsted. 

Its  site  stUl  has  the  nEime  of  Sila. 

1  Or  White  Bock,  now  Capo  dell*  Anui.   It  fbnni  the  eztramily  of 

the  Apciminc  Chain. 

■  *  Tne  site  of  the  city  of  Locri  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the 
present  Molta  di  Bunano. 

'  He  says  that  they  were  called  Epicephyrii,  from  the  promontory  of 
Zephyrium,  now  the  Capo  di  Burzano ;  but  accordinf^  to  others,  they 
had  this  name  only  because  their  colony  lay  to  the  west  of  their  native 
Qreeoe.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Locri  Oxohs,  and  not 
the  Opuntii,  as  moat  authors  hare  stated. 

^  This  expression  is  explained  hj  a  raferaioe  to  the  end  of  the  Unt 
Chapter  of  the  present  Book. 

*  Called  by  some  the  Canal  do  Baleares* 

'  Or  Southern  Sea. 
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ihetwo  to  wldch  theGbeeka  liave  giy^  the  name  of  HiytuMB^, 
firom  the  pme-tree^  whidi  they  produoe.  These  islazids  now 
bear  the  name  of  EbaBUB,  and  n}rm  a  federate  state.  Thej 

are  separated  by  a  narrow  strait'  of  the  sea,  and  are  forty-six* 
miles  in  extent.  They  are  distant  from  Dianium^  700  stadia^ 
Dianium  being  by  land  the  same  distance'  from  New  Car* 
thage.  At  the  same  distance^  from  the  PityusssB,  lie,  in  the 
open  sea,  the  two  Baleares,  and,  over  against  thexivinr  Sttcro% 
Colubrana'.  The  Baleares^,  so  formidable  in  war  with 
their  slingers^^,  have  received  from  the  Greeks  the  name  of 
Gymnasia?. 

The  larger  island  is  100^-  miles  in  length,  and  475  in  cir- 
cumference. It  has  the  following  towns  ;  Palma^^  and  Pol- 
lentia*^,  enjoying  the  rights  of  Iloraan  citizens,  Cinium^*  and 
Tucis,  with  Latin  rights:  Bocchorum,  a  federate  town,  is 
no  longer  in  existence.   At  thirty  miles*  distance  is  the 

*  Hie  modern  lyiza  and  Formentenu 

'  The  Greek  for  which  is  irirvs. 

*  Less  than  two  leagues  in  width. 

*  The  real  distance  is  34  miles  &om  the  northern  point  of  Iviza,  called 
PlmtadeSern^tofll0lOlIfih!ernpointofIV)nIlm  — saroitlTua 
22  miles,  aeross  tbe  flca  5,  and  acroM  Formentera  7* 

*  Now  Denia.  •  This  is  not  correct :  the  distance  is  but  45  miles, 
7  This  is  incorrect :  taken  at  the  jeey  greatest,  the  diatanoe  is  onlj 

522  stadia^  eight  to  the  mile. 
'  ThoXaoarm  Spain. 

'  We  more  generally  iSnd  it  stated  that  the  isle  of  Formentera,  one  of 
the  PityussfiB,  was  called  Colubraria.  He  ]irobably  refers  to  the  islands 
of  the  group  about  twenty  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Columbrete ;  but  they  are  not  near  the  Xucar,  from 
wludi,  as  well  as  from  the  Fityussn,  they  are  distant  about  aevenly  milBi. 
The  latter  islandi  are  now  generally  considered  as  part  of  the  groap  of 
the  Baleares. 

^  Now  Majorca  and  Minorca^  with  the  ancient  Pitynssce. 

They  serred  as  mercenaries,  first  under  the  Carthaginians  and  after- 
wards under  the  Bomans.  The  ancient  wrilers  generally  derive  the  name 
of  the  people  from  their  sldll  as  ardm* — fiaXtapeitf,  from  jS^XXm,  "to 
throw  ;  but  Strabo  assigns  to  the  name  a  Phoenician  origin,  as  being 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  yvftvrjraty  "  light-armed  soldiers."  It  is  probably 
from  their  light  equipment  that  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  islands  the  name 
of  rvuvriaiai.    Livv  savs  that  they  used  to  go  naked  during  the  summer. 

"  Seventy  milea  is  tha  xeai  lengtii  of  M^^oraa>  and  the  ofrauniiBrenoo 
is  barely  250  miles. 

u  Still  called  Palma.  This  and  PoUentiA  were  Koman  colonies  settled 
by  Metellna.         m  j^^^  Poliensa.         ^  Now  Sineu  on  the  Boiga, 
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smaller  iBland,  40  miles  in  length,  and  150^  m  dfeumferenee; 
it  contains  the  states  of  Jamnon^  Sanisera^  and  Magon*. 

In  the  open  sea»  at  twehre  miles*  distance  from  the  lamr 
island,  is  Capraria^  with  its  treaeherons  coast,  so  notorious  for 
its  niuneroiis  shipwrecks ;  and,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Palma^ 
are  the  islands  known  as  tiie  M»nari»*,  Tiqnadraf,  and  Little 
fiannibalis^ 

The  earth  of  Ebusus  has  the  effect  of  driving  away  serpents, 
while  that  of  Golubiaria  produces  them ;  hence  the  latter  spot 
is  dangerous  to  all  persons  who  have  not  brought  with  them 
some  of  the  earth  of  Ebusos.  The  Greeks  have  dven  it 
the  name  of  Ophiusa®.  Ebusus  too  produces  no*  rabbits  to 
destroy  the  harvests  of  the  Baleares.  There  are  also  about 
twenty  other  small  islands  in  this  soa,  which  is  full  of  shoals. 
Olf  the  coast  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khodanu8,  there 
is  Metina^**,  and  near  it  the  island  which  is  known  as  Blascon", 
with  tlie  three  Stoechades,  so  called  by  tlieir  neighbours  the 
Massilians*^,  on  account  of  the  rc^gular  order  in  which  they 
are  placed;  their  respectiTe  names  are  Prote^,  Mese^^  also 

>  The  oircmnftMoe  Is  aibomt  110  mikt,  tiie  bngfh  SSi 

2  Kow  Ciudadela. 

^  Now  Port  Mahoiu  Ths  iite  of  8iiiiM>%  wfaidi  ms  pioImUt  smm 

inland,  is  unknown. 

4  !Now  Cabrera.   The  distance  is  not  twelye,  but  nine  milea. 

*  Kow  called  iha  Malgrates.  <  Now  Dragoaenu 
'  Now  El  TowB. 

*  As  already  mentioned  he  seems  to  confound  Formentera,  which  wil 
called  Ophiiisa,  with  the  present  group  of  Columbireto,  which  ialanda  weare 
probably  called  Colubraria. 

*  The  former  editions  mostly  omit  neo  **  i  and ao  make  it  that  Ebusus 
don  podooe  the  rabbits.  Oertainly,  it  does  seem  mora  likdr 

mentum  that  fiiot  than  the  abaonoe  of  it^  whioh  efen  to  Auij  oonld  nol 
appear  very  remarkable. 

D'i\jiville  thinks  tlmt  this  is  Metapina^  but  D*ABtruo  thinks  that 
the  flat  islands,  called  Les  Tignes,  are  meant. 

>^  Now  called  Bnaoon,  near  Agde,  aoooidiDg  to  B'ijmEa. 

^  Who  were  of  Greek  origin.  Mid  ao  oaOed  them,  becanae  tibeiy  flood 
in  a  row,  trrotyos. 

^  Now  caUed  rortjiieroles.  Prote  signifies  the  first,  Mese  the  i»i(^dl4% 
one,  and  Uypa^a  the  one  below  the  others. 

M  Now  Port  Gros.  D'AnTiUe  oonaiden  that  Fliny  is  nuataken  in 
identifying  this  island  with  Fomponiaoa  or  Pompciana,  which  he  oon- 
siders  to  be  the  same  \>nth  the  peninsula  now  oaUed  Calle  da  Giana^  which 
lifls  opposite  to  Porqueroles. 
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called  Pomponiana,  and  Hypa'a^  After  these  come  Stu- 
rium^,  Phceuice,  Phila,  Lero,  and,  opposite  to  Antipolis', 
Lerina*,  where  there  is  a  remembrance  of  a  town  called 


In  the  Ligurian  Sea,  but  close  to  the  Tuscan,  is  Corsica, 
by  the  Greeks  called  Cyrnos,  extending,  from  north  to 
south  150  miles,  and  for  the  most  part  50  miles  in  l)n'n(lth, 
its  circumference  being  325.  It  is  62  miles  distant  Irom 
tlie  Vada  Volaterrana\  It  contains  thirty-two  states,  and 
two  colonies,  that  of  Mariana*,  founded  by  C.  Mahus,  and 
that  of  Aleria,  founded  by  the  Dictator  Sylla.  On  this 
side  of  it  is  Oglasa^,  and,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  sixty 
miles  from  Corsica  Planaria*,  so  called  irom  its  a])pear- 
ance,  being  nearly  level  with  the  sea^  and  consequently 
treacherous  to  mariners. 

We  next  have  Urgo®,  a  larger  island,  and  Capraria,  which 
the  Greeks  have  called  .Egilion^'';  then  Igilium^'  and  i)ia- 
nium^^,  which  they  have  also  called  Artemisia,  both  of  thera 
opposite  the  coast  of  Cosa;  also  Barpana^^,  Maenaria,  Co 

'  ^ow  called  the  He  du  Litrant  or  du  Titan.   The  group  ia  called  the 
Islands  of  Hierae  or  Calypso. 
'  These  an  probably  the  Utile  idaads  now  Imown  as  Batonean,  Po* 

migue,  and  If.  It  has  however  been  suggested  that  these  names  belong  to 
^  the  islanda  of  Ilidres  already  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  that  Sturium  it 
the  present  PorqueroUes,  Phcenice  Port-Groz,  and  Phila,  Levant  or  Titan. 

'  Now  Antib<^,  or  Autiboul  in  the  Provenfal  idiom. 

^  Now  Saint  Honoral  de  L^rina.  The  laknd  of  Lero  is  the  present 
Sainte  Marguerite  de  LA^ns,  and  is  nearer  to  Antibes  than  Lerina.  The 
Lerinian  monastery  was  nmcli  resorted  to  in  the  eiirl  v  mres  of  Christianity, 

*  In  ancient  Etruria,  now  Torre  di  Yada.  Tiiie  disiance  is,  in  reality^ 
about  ninety  miles. 

•  Mariana  was  ritnato  m  the  northern  part  of  the  ishmd,  and  the 

of  Aleria  an  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tavignano,  near 
the  coast.  '  Probably  near  the  present  Monte  Cristo. 

.  •  He  probably  means  the  rjroup  of  islands  ealled  Formicolo,  which  ana 
situate  on^  thirty-three  miicti  irom  Cortuca,  and  not  near  sixty. 


-  ^  Both  of  atmd  names  meaning  **6oat  island."  It  is  now  eaUed 

Capraia.  Tlie  modem  Giglio. 

Now  GKanuto,  opposite  Monte  Argentaro  on  the  main-land. 
^  These  are  probably  the  small  islands  now  called  Jb^ormiiiltt  or  ifov 
nioolB  di  Qroisetto,  Troja,  Pahnajola,  and  OwfoV 


VergoaQum  having  once  existed. 


CHAP.  12.  (6.) — CORSICA. 
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lumbaria,  and  Yenaria.  l^e  then  come  to  Bva^  inth  its  izoii 
mines,  an  islaad  100  miles  in  ciicumfeienoe,  10  miles  distant 
from  Pcmulaninm,  and  called  JBthalia  by  the  Gteeks :  from 
it  the  island  of  Flanasia'  is  distant  28  miles.  After  these, 
beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  and  off  the  coast  of  Antium, 
we  come  to  Astura*,  then  Palmaria  and  Sinonia,  and,  oppo- 
site to  FormiaD^  Ponti».  In  the  Ghilf  of  Puteoli  are  Panoa- 
teria^  and  P^hyta,  so  called,  not  from  the  nurse  of 
iBneas,  but  because  it  has  been  poured  forth*  or  detached 
from  -^Jiaria*,  an  island  which  received  its  name  from  hav- 
ing been  the  anchorage  of  the  fleet  of  .^eas,  though  called 
by  Homer  Inarime';  it  is  also  called  Pithecusa,  not,  as 
many  have  fancied,  on  account  of  the  multitudes  of  apea 
found  there,  but  from  its  extensive  manufactories  of  pottery. 
Between  Pausib'pura®  and  Neapolia  lies  the  island  of  Me- 
garis*,  and  then,  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Surrentum, 
Caprese'",  famous  for  the  castle  of  the  emperor  Tiberius;  it 
is  eleven  miles  in  circumference. 

*  The  modeni  Elba.  *  Now  Vkaxm. 

*  Astura  still  rateint  its  ancMoi  name,  Fahnaria  is  the  present  Ttl* 
marola,  Suumia  is  now  Sanoiii^aiidPoiituB  » the  modem  Isola  diFoosa. 

*  Now  Ventotiene. 

*  DeriviDg  its  name  from  the  Qreek  word  x/>oxvro«,  meaning  poured 
forth.'* 

'  ThopMsent  island  of  ImIua, off Iteooasts  of  Chmpa^  Thename 
of  Pitheoone  appeal^  to  have  been  givealij  the  Gioeks  to  tho  two  islands 

of  -S3naria  and  Prochy  ta  collectively. 

^  Ovid,  like  many  other  writers,  mentions  Inarime  as  though  a  different 
island  from  Pithecusee.  See  Met.  B.  xiv.  L  89.  As  is  here  mentioned  by 
Flinv,  many  persons  deriTsd  the  name  "  Pithewiwa  **  from  wflhfKos  *'an 
ape»  and,  according  to  Strabo,  Aremus  "  was  the  Etrurian  name  for  an 
ape.  Ovid,  in  the  Metarnoq^hofes,  loc.  cif.,  confirms  this  tradition  by 
relating  the  change  of  the  natives  into  apc8.  The  solution  of  its  name 
given  by  Pliny  appears  however  extremely  probable,  that  it  gained  its 
name  from  its  wiannfijotnre  of  wi^if  «a,  or  earthen  Tsssels.  Y irgil  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  coined  the  name  of  Inarime." 

8  Now  Posilippo.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Greek 
TravcriXvirov,  as  tending  to  drive  away  care  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation* 
Yirgil  was  buried  in  its  vicinity, 

*  The  modem  Oastel  del'  Oro. 

^  Now  Oapri.  Here  Tiberius  established  his  den  of  lustfulness  and 
iniquity.  He  erected  twelve  villas  in  the  island,  the  remains  of  several 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
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CHAP.  18. — BAUtETIA. 

Leucothea  comes  next,  and  after  it,  but  out  of  sight,  as  it 
lies  upon  the  verge  of  the  African  Sea,  Sardinia.  It  is  situate 
somewhat  less*  than  eight  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Corsica,  and  the  Straits  between  them  are  even  still  more 
reduced  by  the  small  islands  there  situate,  called  the  Cuni- 
culariaB^,  as  also  those  of  Phintonis^  and  Fossae,  from 
which  last  the  Straits  themselves  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Taphros^. 

•  (7.)  SazduuA  extends,  upon  the  east  side,  a  distance  of 
188  miles,  on  the  west  175,  on  the  south  77,  and  on  the 
north  125,  beiuff  565  miles  in  cireumferenoe.  Its  pro* 
montofy  of  Caiiuis'  is  distant  from  Africa  200,  and  nom 
Gades  14i00  miles/  Off  the  promontory  of  Ckndis*  it  has 
two  islands  called  the  Isles  of  Hercules',  off  that  of  Sulcis, 
the  island  of  Enosis*,  and  off  that  of  Caralis,  Ficaria^  Some 
\^Titers  place  BeLens  not  far  from  it,  as  also  Callodis,  and  the 
island  known  as  Heras  Lutra^". 

The  most  celebrated  peoples  of  this  island  are  the  lUenses", 
the  Balari,  and  the  Corsi ;  and  among  its  eighteen  towns, 
thero  are  those  of  the  Sulcitani*^,  the  Y^entini'^,  the  Neapoli- 

*  The  distance  bt'twfvn  is  hardly  five  miloB. 

^  These  rocks  appear  at  the  present  daj  to  be  nameless.  The  old  name 
seems  to  mean,  the  "  Babbit  Warrens.'* 

*  Fhmtonit,  aooording  to  Httrdoom,  is  thB  modern  IboU  di  Figo,  ao* 
cording  to  ^'^lannert,  Caprera.  Cluver  makes  Foesse  to  be  the  present  Isola 
Kossa,  while  Mannert  considere  it  to  be  the  same  with  Santa  Maddalena. 

*  Taboos  being  tiie  Greek  for  the  Latin  word  **ibflea^"  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  which  is  an  excavation." 

*  ProoaUTtheOapeofCllii^boiian^fimn 

only  121  miles,  and  the  gntf  of  GadeB  or  Oidis  98a 

*  Now  Capo  Falcone. 

7  Now  Asmara  or  Zavara,  and  Isola  Plana. 

s  Now  called  »Santo  Antiocho,  off  La  Punta  dell'  Ulga. 

*  According  to  durer,  the  modem  ColtelalxQ. 

»  ThB  •'Botlm  of  Juno."  Tbe  identity  of  then  idsndB  does  not 
appear  to  have  hcea  ascertained. 

11  Said  by  Pauuanias  to  have  been  descended  from  pCfFBOns  who  OBOaped 
on  the  fall  of  Troy  under  the  command  of  lolaiis. 

IS  Of  the  towu  of  Sulcis.  Its  ruins  are  probably  those  seen  at  the 
TiHage  of  Sulci,  near  the  port  Ftefana  di  Solo. 

1*  Xhflir  town  was  prooaUj  on  the  site  of  the  pgcaant  Igbnas* 
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taiii\  the  Bosenses*,  the  Caralitani^,  who  enjoy  the  rights  of 
Eomau  citizon8,  and  the  X()reiises\  There  is  also  one  colony 
which  is  called  Ad  Turrim  Libysonis*.  Tinia'Ub  haa  called 
this  island  Saudaliotis,  ou  account  of  the  similarity  of  its  shape 
to  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  while  Myrtilus  has  given  it  the  name  of 
lehnusa^  from  its  resemblance  to  the  print  of  a  footstep. 
Opposite  to  the  Giilf  of  Psstum  k  LeiiMsia',  bo  called  from 
a  Siren  wl  o  is  bmried  there ;  opposite  to  Yelia  are  Fontia 
and  Isada  both  known  bj  one  name,  that  of  (Enotrides,  a 
proof  that  I^jr  was  f ormerlj  ponessed  by  the  (E^trians. 
Opposite  to  Yibo  are  the  little  islands  called  Ithacesig', 
from  the  watch-tower  of  Ulysses  situate  there. 

CHAP.  14.  (8.) — BICILY. 

But  more  celebrated  than  all  is  Sicily,  called  Sicania  by 
Thui^dides,  and  by  many  writers  Trinacria  or  Trinada^  from 
its  triangular  appearance.  According  to  Agpppa  it  is  QIB^ 
miles  in  cireimiierence.  In  fonner  times  it  was  a  conti* 
nuation  of  the  territory  of  Bruttium,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  overflowing  of  the  sea,  became  severed  from  it ;  thus  form* 
ing  a  strait  of  15  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
w^ith  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pillar  of  £hegium.  It  was  from 
this  circumstance  of  the  laud  being  severed  asimder  that 
the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Bhegium^®  to  the  town  situate 
on  the  Italian  shore. 

In  these  Straits  is  the  rock  of  Scylla,  as  also  Charyhdis",  a 
whirlpool  of  the  sea,  botli  of  them  noted  for  their  perils.  Of 
this  ^iangle,  the  promontory,  which,  as  we  have  already^ 

>  Their  town  was  probaUj either  thepresentKapoli or  A(N|Da diCbmari. 
s  T«ieir  town  is  probably  indieated  by  the  ruins  0&  tih/B  nvor 
"  Their  town  was  Caralis,  the  present  Cagliari. 

*  Their  town  was  probably  liora,  the  pw^ent  Torre  Forcadizo. 

«  "  At  Libyso's  Tower."         •  From  the  Greek  ix^os,  "  a  footstep" 

'  >  ow  La  Licoea,  a  small  rockj  iskad. 

"  Now  Torrioeilla»  Praca^  and  Bvaoe^  with  othor  rocka* 

•  FosidoniiLB,  quoted  by  Strabo,  says  550. 

Meaning  that  it  comes  from  the  Greek  verb  priyvit^  **tO  Ivealu** 
Ihid  is  probably  only  a  fanciful  origin  of  the  name. 
U  The  present  Garofalo.   At  the  present  day  unall  boate  approach  \k 

iils  €bap.x*  Peloraatf  tbemodflinOapodiFHO* 
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mentioiied,  is  called  Pelorus,  faces  ScyUa  and  juts  out  towards 
-Italy,  wliile  Pachynum^  extends  in  the  direction  of  Greece, 
Peloponnesus  being  at  a  distance  from  it  of  440  miles,  and 
LilybsBiun',  towar£  Africa,  being  distant  180  miles  from  tbe 
promontory  of  Mercury',  and  mm  that  of  Caralis  in  Sar- 
dinia 190.  These  promontories  and  sides  are  situate  at  the 
following  distances  from  each  other :  by  land  it  is  186  miles 
from  Pelorus  to  Pachynum,  from  Pachynum  to  LQybsum 
.200,  and  from  Lilybaefum  to  Pelorus  170*''. 

In  this  island  there  are  five  colonies  and  sixty-three  cities 
.or  states.  Leaving  Pelorus  and  facing  the  Ionian  Sea,  we 
have  the  town  of  Messana^,  whose  inhabitants  are  also  called 
Mamertini  and  enjoy  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens  ;  the 
promontory  of  Drepanum*,  uie  colony  of  Tauromenium', 
formerly  called  Naxos,  the  river  Asines®,  and  Mount  ^Etna, 
wondrous  for  the  flames  which  it  emits  by  ni2:ht.  Its  crater 
is  twenty  stadia  in  circmiiferenco,  and  from  it  red-hot 
cinders  are  thrown  as  far  as  Tauromenium  and  Catiiia,  the 
noise  being  heard  even  at  Maroneum^  and  the  GenieLlian 
Hills.  We  then  come  to  the  three  rocks  of  the  Cyclopes^**, 
the  Port  of  Ulysses",  the  colony  of  Catina^^,  and  the  rivers 
Symaethus^^  and  Terias;  w^hile  more  inland  lie  the  L®stry- 
gonian  Plains. 

To  these  rivers  succeed  the  towns  of  Leontinum**  and 
Megaris,  the  river  Pantagies",  the  colony  of  Syracuse^*,  with 
the  fountain  of  Arethusa^^,  (the  people  in  the  Syracusan  ter- 

I  I^ow  Capo  di  Passaro.  *  The  present  Cspo  di  Booo  Manaku 

*  Now  Cnpe  Bon.    The  real  distance  is  but  seventy-eight  mUes. 

^  Tho  following  are  more  probably  the  correct  distances :  150,  210^ 
and  230  miles.  ^  Now  Messina. 

*  The  modem  0^»o  di  Saato  .AImoo. 

'  Now  called  Tammuii}  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are  Terf 
considerable.  ^  Probably  the  pxeaeDt  Alcantara. 

*  The  present  Madonia  and  Monte  di  Mde. 
^  Now  called  I  Fariglioni. 

^'  L)  modem  times  etOled  "  Lognina  Stallone,**  aooording  to  Hardoniii* 

^2  Tlie  modem  city  of  Catania  stands  on  its  site. 

'3  The  Filirae  di  Santo  Leonardo,  according  to  Hardouin,butMaiUiert 
aayp  the  river  Lentini.    Ansart  suggests  the  Guama  Lunga. 
.      Now  Lentini.   The  ruins  of  Meearis  are  still  to  be  seen,  aoooErding 
to  Mannert.  "  Now  the  Porcaro. 

i«  The  modem  city  of  Siracosa. 

^  SeeB.  xzzia  W),fi>rpar(aoii]anof  thk&cmtaiiu 
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ritory  drink  too  of  the  fountains  of  Teinenitis^  Archidemia, 
Magiea,  Cyane,  and  Milichie,)  the  port  of  Naustathmus*,  the 
river  Elorus,  and  the  promontory  of  Pachynum.  This 
«ide^  of  Sicily  begins  witii  the  river  Kirminius*,  then  fol- 
low the  town  of  Caniarina*,  the  river  G-elas",  and  the  town 
of  Agragas'^,  which  our  people  have  named  Agrigentum.  We 
next  come  to  the  colony  of  ThermaB^  the  rivers  Achates', 
Mazara,  and  Hypsa;  the  town  of  Selinus^^,  and  then  the 
Promontory  of  LilybsDum,  which  is  succeeded  by  Drepuna^^, 
Mount  Eryx^*,  the  to wn8  of  Panhormua'^jSolus'"*  and  llimera^*, 
with  a  river  of  the  same  name,  Cephaloedis^*,  Aluntium^^, 

*  Aooording  to  Mirabella,  thase  tprings  are  in  modem  times  called 
Fonto  di  Ctuudi,  Cefiilino,  Fontana  oeUa  Mftddi>lmm»  JB'onte  Cunfi^  and 
Iiampismotta. 

*  The  modam  IVmto  Bianche.  The  Elorus,  aocording  to  Hardouii^ 
it  the  modem  AmUmpo^  aeoordiiiff  to  Mannert)  the  Abisso. 

^  The  southern  side.  .  *  Now  the  Maulo,  or  Fiume  di  Kagusa. 

*  StiU  oaUod  Camarina,  Scuoelyaiiy  vefltigeaof  theanoieiit  oilyiiow 

remain. 

'  Aooording  to  Hardouin  the  Fiume  Salso ;  but  aocording  to  D'An- 
Tille  and  BCatuMrt»  the  Fimne  OhIoBSO. 
'  Noir  Qu^gentL  Gigantic  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  itiU  to  be 

seen.  •  See  note  "  in  this  p«ge. 

*  The  Achates  is  the  modem  Belioe,  Xhe  Mazara  retains  its  name,  and 
the  Ilypsa  iit  now  the  Marsala. 

^  Im  called  by  theGtwln  from  itaalmndantgfovlli  of  panl^^ 
them  aeXivov.    Its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  spot  called  SflkntL 

1^  Now  Trapani.   Some  vestiges  of  ita  anciant  mole  are  to  be  aeen. 

^-  The  present  Monte  San  Juliano. 

The  ^reat  city  of  Palermo  stands  on  its  site.  It  was  foimded  by 
the  Phiwiiciana.  ^  The  modem  Solunto. 

Himera  was  destroyed  by  the  Oarthaginians,  B.O.  408,  upon  which 
its  inhabitants  foimded  Thermae,  bo  called  from  its  hot  springs.  This 
was  probably  the  colony  of  Thermse  mentioned  above  by  Pliny,  though 
wrongly  pl^^i  by  him  on  the  southern  coast  between  Selinus  and  Agri- 
gentmn.  The  moobrn  town  of  Termini  afcanda  on  the  ai^  re> 
mains  oHU  hatha  and  aqueduct  are  stiU  to  be  seen.  Himera  stood  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  most  probably  the  present  Fiume  Grande,  and  Fazello 
is  of  opinion  tliat  the  town  was  situate  on  the  site  now  ocoujiied  by  the 
Torre  di  Bonfornello.  Himera  was  the  birth|)laGe  of  the  poet  Stesichorus. 

1*  Or  GtsphakBdimn.  Some  ronaini  of  it  are  to  he  seen  at  tiie  apoi 
called  CefEtlu. 

*7  Probably  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  San  Marco. 
Fazello  and  Cluver  however  place  Aluntium  near  San  l^'iLtdelfo,  where 
b«  me  ruins  were  formerly  visible,  and  regard  San  Marco  as  the  site  of 
^  gathjma  or  Agathymum. 
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Agathymam,  the  colony  of  Tyndaris^  the  town  of  Myke'i 
and  then  Pelorus,  the  spot  at  which  we  hegan. 

In  the  ixiterior  there  are  the  following  towns  enjoying 
Latin  privileges,  those  of  the  Centoripini*,  the  Netini^  anq 

the  Segestani* ;  tributary  towns  are  those  of  the  Assorini*, 
the  jEtnenses^,  the  Agyrini^,  the  Acestaei,  the  Acrenses^  the 
Bidini''*,  the  Cetarini^\  the  Cacyrini",  the  Drepaiiitani, 
the  Ergetiiii",  the  Echetlienses*^,  the  Erycini",  the  En- 
teilini^^  the  Enini*^  the  EnguiIu^^  the  Gelani»^  the  Gak- 

*  Probably  situate  nmr  the  duivohof  Santa  Maria  at  Tindari,  now  the 
Capo  di  Mongioio.  2  JiJq^  called  Melazzo. 

*  Their  city  was  Centuripa,  on  a  hill  S.W.  of  iBtaa.  The  modem 
Oentorbi  occupies  He  lite^  and  M»ne  of  Ite  vniiif  mi^  itill  lie  Men. 

^  Ketmn  probably  stood  on  tiie  ipot  now  known  aa  Noto  Antidio. 

*  The  ruins  of  8ege«ta  are  supposed  to  be  those  near  the  riyer  San 
Bartolomco,  twelve  miles  south  ot  Alcamo        ®  Asaro  occupies  its  site. 

7  A  people  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^tna,  according  to  D' An* 
vflle,  at  a  place  now  oaDed  NkoloaL 

^  The  people  of  Agyrium;  the  aiteof  irtuch  is  now  called  Sm  HHppo 
d'Argiro.    Diodorus  Siculus  was  a  natire  of  this  place. 

^  Acrse  occupied  a  blt^^k  hill  in  the  Tioiiiity  o£  the  modem  Pallaioks 
where  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Their  town  was  Bidis  near  Syraoiue.  The  modem  Bibino  or  San 
OioTanni  di  Bidini  Is  supposed  to  stand  on  its  site. 

'1  Thepeopleof  Oetanaw  between Ssnonnns  stnd  Xknoanonk  Its  site 
Is  unknown. 

The  people  of  Cacyrum,  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Cass«ro.  The  Drepuutani  were  so  called  from  Hving  on  the 
promontoiy  of  DFepannm. 

U  The  mins  near  La  Cittadella  are  probably  those  of  Ergetitmi. 

The  peoplt^  of  Kchetla.  According  to  FaxieUo  and  Clu'^er  its  rums 
were  those  to  bo  f4Li^>n  at  the  place  called  Oochiala  or  Occhula,  two  milee 
from  the  town  of  Grau  Minheln. 

The  inhalntante  of  tiie  city  of  Eryx,  on  the  nurantain  of  thait  name^ 
now  San  CMnhanow  The  andent  dly  stood  probaUjf  half-way  down  the 
mountain. 

The  town  of  Entella  smrived  till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Eiuperor  Frederic  II.  The  ruins  were  formerly  to 
be  seen  near  Bogglo  U  Beale. 

V  Barhaps  the  people  of  Enna,  once  a  famoos  e&ty.  According  to  the 
story  as  relate  d  by  Ovid  and  Claudian,  it  was  from  this  spot  that  Pro- 
serpine was  Ok  med  oil"  by  Pluto.  It  stood  on  llie  sanie  site  as  the  town  of 
Castro  Giov^Ji  li.  This  note  may  however  bo  more  applicable  to  the* 
Heunenaes,  nmntkmed  beiow.  ^ 

The  ruins  of  Enguinum  are  {WoliaUj  those  in  Ae  Tioinity  of  the 
modem  town  of  Gangi.  ;v 

M  The  people  of  Uela,  one  of  the  most  important  dties  of  Sioilj.  Its 
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tlXliS  the  Halesizii',  tbe  Henneoses,  the  Hyblenaea*,  tbe 
Herbitenses^  tae  HerbesaenseB*,  the  Herbuleiuiefl,  the  Hali* 
creDfles*,  the  Hadianitmii',  the  Imacarenses,  the  IpanoiiaeSy 
the  letenses*,  the  Mytistratmi*,  the  Magellini,  the  Mur- 

gentini^®,  the  Mutyoenses",  the  Menanini*^,  the  Naxii**,  the 
Koa3i",  the  Petrini'*,  the  Paropini*®,  the  Phthinthieuaes'^  the 
Semellitani,  the  Scherini,  the  Selinuntii^,  the  Synuethii,  the 

site  was  probablj  the  modum  Tcrruuova,  ucur  the  river  ITiume  di 
Terranova. 

^  The  people  probably  of  Oalata  or  Galaria ;  on  the  rite  of  ivfaieh  the 

mod«'m  village  of  G^alata  is  supposed  to  stnnd. 

'  The  people  probably  of  Hnk^a ;  it  »  nuiis  are  supposed  to  be  those 
near  the  village  of  Jl^'sis  near  the  nver  PetUneo. 

*  The  peo]^  of  HyUik  Thoe  were  three  dtiee  of  tiue  name  in  ffieUr, 
the  Greetor,  the  Less,  and  Hybla  Megara.  The  name  waa  probably 
derived  fiwn  the  local  divinitgr  mentioned  by  Pausaniae  aa  being  ao 
called. 

*  The  people  of  Ilerbita ;  the  site  of  which  was  probably  at  Nicosia^ 
or  elae  at  Sperlinga,  two  mflee  eouth  of  it. 

*  ISiere  were  two  plaoea  in  Sieily  known  as  Ilerbessiis  or  Erbeaeiu^ 

one  nt^r  Ac^rigentuni,  tho  other  about  sixteen  milea  £rom  Syracuse,  on 
the  site,  it  is  sup}>o;^etl,  of  the  present  Paiitahca. 

*  The  people  of  Hahcyse,  in  the  west  of  Sidly.  The  xnodem  town  of 
Salemi  ia  supposed  to  ooeapy  its  site. 

'  The  people  of  Adranum  or  Hadranum,  a  town  &mous  for  its  temple 
of  the  Sicilian  deity  Adranus.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modem  tl^VB 
of  Ademo.    The  ruins  are  very  considerable. 

^  The  people  of  letee ;  the  site  of  which  town  is  said  by  PaseUo  to  be 
the  modem  loto.  The  sites  of  the  places  previously  mentioned  cannot 
be  identified. 

*  The  site  of  then*  town  ia  aitoate  at  the  modem  MiatMtte»  wheie  acniie 

ruins  eu^  still  to  be  seen. 

1^  The  site  of  their  town  was  probably  the  present  Tillage  of  Mandri 
Bianchi  on  the  river  Dittaino. 

'1  Fh>bably  the  people  of  Motuca,  menlaoiied  by  Ptolemy,  now  ModioAt 

^  Their  town  probably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Mineo. 

13  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  are  the  same  aa  the  people  of  Tail* 
romenium,  said  to  have  been  a  Naiian  colony. 

M  Th^  are  sunposed  to  have  dwelt  on  the  site  of  the  present  Noara. 

I*  The  ruina  oi  the  town  of  Petra  are  supposed  to  have  been  thoae  to 
be  seen  near  Castro  Novo,  according  to  Manuert. 

1*  Fazello  is  of  opinion  that  the  preacDt  ColiMmo  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Paropus. 

W  The  citv  of  Phthinthias  was  peopled  b^y  the  inliabitants  of  €kla»  by 
eommand  of  Phthinthiaa  the  despot  of  Agngentum.  Its  ruins  are  pro* 
bebly  those  seen  in  the  viotnity  of  the  modem  AHcata. 

'*  'lhe  people  of  Selinus  previously  mentioned  in  p.  218. 
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Talarienses,  the  Tissinenses^  the  Triocalini*,  the  Tyraci- 
nenses,  and  tlie  Zancla'i^  a  Messenian  colony  on  the  Straita 
of  Sicily.  Towaida  Africa,  its  islands  are  (raulos"*,  Melita, 
87  miles  from  Camerina,  and  113  from  Lily  ba; urn,  Cos^Ta*, 
HieronneBOB*,  Otene^  Galata^  Lopadusa,  ^thusa,  ^wnitteu 
bysomeiSSgusa^acuum**  OBteode8^^  distant  ^NxmSolimt^ 
75  mileB,  and,  opposite  to  Faropus,  tlBtica. 

On  this  Bide  of  Sicily,  facing  the  liTer  Metannu,  at  a  di- 
stance of  nearly  25^^  mues  from  Italy,  are  the  seven"  idands 
called  the  ^lian,  as  also  the  Lipanean  idands ;  by  the 
Greeks  they  are  called  the  Hephaestiades,  and  by  our  writers 
the  Yulcanian"  Isles ;  they  are  called  ^  JEolian  '*  because  in. 
tiie  Trojan  times  Mollis  was  Idng  there. 

(9.)  Lipara",  with  a  town  whose  inhabitants  enjoy  the 
rights  of  ittonuin  citizens,  is  so  called  from  Liparus,  a  former 
king  who  succeeded^*  -£olus,  it  having  been  previously  called 
Mel  logonis  or  Meligunis.  It  is  25  miles  ^*  distant  from  Italy, 
and  in  circumference  a  little  less.  Between  this  island  and 
Sicily  we  find  another,  the  name  of  which  was  formerly 
Therasia,  but  now  called  Hiera,  because  it  is  sacred  to 
Yulcan*^:  it  contains  a  lull  which  at  night  vomits  forth 

'  Randftzto,  at  tibe  foot  of  JEtna,  is  supposed  to  occupy  ths  iito  of  ihe 
■ooientTiMa.  >  The  peq>teofTrioca]B,iiowTroccoli,  near CalataBellota. 

•  Zancle  was  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  Messina,  which  was  so  called 
from  its  similarity  in  shape  to  a  sickle.  Tho  Messeiuaa  colony  of  the 
Zanclsei  probably  dwelt  in  its  vicinity. 

*  Gkulos  is  me  present  Gk>zo,  and  Melita  the  important  island  of 
Halta.  The  dietanoe  hate  aMDtioned  10  in  reality  only  six^-one  milea 
from  Camerina.   *  Now  Pantellaria.   *  ThemodeniiBlandot  Haratimo* 

7  Probably  the  present  island  of  Limosa. 

•  Galata  still  has  the  name  of  Calata,  Lopadusa  is  the  present  Lam- 
pedosa,  and  j9£thusa,  according  to  Mannert,  is  called  Favignana. 

*  Nofw  Levaoxo. 

According  to  Mannert,  this  is  the  island  Alicur,  to  the  west  o(  thB 
^olian  or  Liparian  islands.    Ustica  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
Tho  least  distance  between  these  localities  is  forty-rive  milea. 
^  There  are  now  eleven,  some  of  which  arc  supposed  to  haT©  risen 
from  tiie  tea  ehioe  the  time  of  Flmy. 
^  From  Yulcan  the  god  of  fiie^  tho  Gnek  Hophmtoi. 
^<  Now  caUed  the  Great  Lipara. 

According  to  SoUnus,  c.  yi.,  jEolus  succeeded  him.    Its  name  MO" 
logonis  was  by  some  ascribed  to  its  ereat  produce  of  honey. 
I*  Tho  8hori«8t  dietanoe  hetweeiitSMelocalitm 
V  Now  oalled  Tolcano* 
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flames.  The  third  island  is  Strongyle\  lying  one  mile'  to 
the  east  of  Lipara,  over  which  .£olu8  leigned  as  well ;  it 
differs  onbr  Lipara  in  the  superior  brilliancy  of  its 
flames.  Irom  the  smoke  of  this  volcano  it  is  said  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  predict  three  days  beforehand 
what  winds  aire  about  to  blow ;  hence  arose  the  notion  that 
the  winds  are  governed  by  jEoIus.  The  fourth  of  these 
islands  is  Didyme',  smaller  than  Lipara,  the  fifth  Ericusa, 
the  sixth  Plioeniciisa,  left  to  be  a  pasture-ground  for  the 
cattle  of  the  neiglibuuring  islands,  and  the  last  and  smallest 
Euonymos.  Thus  much  as  to  the  first  great  Gulf  of 
Europe. 

CHAP.  15.  (10.) — QKMOlAf  BS&UrjOKe  JlT  LOOBI. 

At  Locri  begins  the  fore-part  of  Italy,  called  Magna 
GraBcia,  whose  coast  falls  back  in  three  bays*  formed  by  the 
Ausonian  sea,  so  called  £rom  the  Ausones,  who  were  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  country.  According  to  Yarro  it  is 
86  ndLes  in  extent ;  but  most  writers  have  made  it  onlj  75. 
Along  this  coast  there  are  rivers  innumerable^  but  we  shall 
mention  those  only  that  are  worthy  of  remark.  After 
iMving  Locri  we  come  to  the  Sa^^  and  the  ruins  of  the 
town  of  Gaalon,  Mystia*,  Ck>nmlinum  Ca6trum'»  Codn* 
thum',  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  longest  headland  of  Italy, 
and  then  the  Qiilf  of  Scylacium^  md  Scjladum**  itse£^ 

1  Now  Strongoli  and  iStromboli.  It  is  the  only  one  of  these  mountain* 
that  is  oontinu^y  bandng.  Notwithitttidfaig  we  dangers  of  their  loca* 
lify,  this  island  is  mhabited  by  about  fifty  faimlies. 

*  Strabo  makes  the  same  mistake ;  the  distance  is  twenty  miles. 

'  According  to  Hardouin  and  D' Anville  this  is  the  modem  Sahne,  but 
Mannert  says  Panaria.  The  geographers  diHer  iii  assigning  their  ancient 
ntumes  to  the  other  three,  except  tibat  Euonymos,  from  its  name^  the  "  left- 
bMnd"  iahnd,  is  clearly  the  modem  lisca  Bianca. 

*  I3w0ew«awQiilfofLoan,tii6Giilf  of  ScyUadii^ 
Tarentom. 

*  Now  called  the  Sagriano,  though  some  make  it  to  be  the  modem 
Alaro.  The  site  of  the  town  of  CiHilon  does  not  appear  to  be  known : 
H  is  bj  some  placed  at  CnM.  Ye/bean  on  the  Mtro, 

«  Said  by  Hardouin  to  be  the  modem  Monasteraci  or  Monte  Araci. 
7  .Supposed  to  liave  been  situate  on  a  hill  near  the  modern  fadula* 

*  The  modern  Pmita  tli  Stilo,  or  "  Point  of  the  Column.'* 

.  *  The  modcrjc  (iulf  of  S^uiiiace,  *®  Now  Squiilaoe. 
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which  was  called  by  the  Atheniaiuiy  when  the^  founded  it, 
Scjlietiiiin.  This  part  of  Italy  ia  neftriy  apenmaula,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  Gulf  of  Terinseum'  running  up  into  it  on  the 

other  side ;  in  it  there  is  a  harbour  called  Castra  Hannibalis' : 
in  no  part  is  Italy  narrower  than  here,  it  being  but  twenty 
miles  across.  For  this  reason  the  Elder  Dionysina  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  severing^  this  portion  from  the  main-land 
of  Italy  at  this  spot,  and  adding  it  to  Sicily.  The  navi- 
gable rivers  in  this  district  are  the  Carcines^  the  Crotalus, 
the  Scmirus,  the  Arocas,  and  the  Targines.  In  the  interior 
is  the  towTi  of  Petilia^,  and  there  are  besides,  Mount  Cli- 
banus",  the  promontory  of  Lacinium,  in  front  of  which  lies 
the  island  of  Dioscoron^,  ten  miles  from  the  main-land,  and 
another  called  the  Isle  of  Calypso,  which  Homer  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  under  the  name  of  Ogygia ;  as  also  the  islands  of 
Tiris,  Eranusa,  and  Meloessa.  According  to  Agrippa,  the 
promontory  of  Lacinium^  is  seventy  miles  from  Caulon. 

(11.)  At  the  promontory  of  Lacinium  begins  the  second 
Gtuf  o£  Europe,  the  bend  of  which  fbrms  an  aio  of  great 
depth,  and  terminatea  at  Acrooerannimn,  a  promontory  of 
^mw,  from  which  it  is  distant*  seventy-fiTe  miles.  We 
mt  come  to  the  town  of  Oroton'*,  and  then  tiM  river 

*  Now  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Eufemia. 

'  **  Hannibal's  Camp.*'  This  was  the  seaport  of  ScjUacium,  and  it« 
site  was  probably  near  tlia  moudi  of  tbB  mer  CSoraoe. 

*  Aooording  to  Strabo,  B.  vi,  he  intended  to  erect  a  high  wall  across, 
fOid  so  divide  it  firom  the  rest  of  Italy  ;  but  if  we  may  judge,  finom  the 
use  by  Pliny  of  the  word  "  intereisam,"  it  would  seem  that  it  was  his 
design  to  cut  a  canal  across  this  neck  of  laud. 

4  Aooording  to  HardouiI^  the  OardiMsv  the  pra^ 
Crotalus  the  Alii,  the  Seminis  the  Simari,  tibe  Arooas  the  Oraoohio^  and 
the  Targines  the  Tacina. 

*  The  present  Strongolo,  according  tx)D'AnTLlle  and  Mannort. 

*  The  present  Monte  Mouacello  and  Monte  Fuscaldo  are  supposed 
to  fonu  part  of  the  raiige  called  Olibamis. 

^  ICeaning  that  it  was  saored  to  Castor  and  FoUux.  Such  are  the 
changes  effocte<l  by  lapse  of  time  that  these  two  islands  are  now  only 
bleak  rocks.  The  present  locaUtj  of  the  other  islands  does  not  appear 
to  be  known.  •  Now  Capo  di  Colonne. 

*  The  teal  distaneefiom  Aerooerauiiium,  now  Capo  Linguetta,  is  168 
miles,  according  to  Aniart* 

*®  Or  Crotona,  one  of  the  most  famous  Greek  cities  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  No  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  said  by  Livy  to  have  been  twelve 
miles  in  circumference;,  are  now  remaining.  Tlie  modem  Cotroue  occu* 
pies  a  part  of  its  Site.  F;ytluigQras  taught  at  this  plaosb 
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Neaetkus^  and  the  town  of  Thurii^  situate  between  the  two 
Hven  Orathis  and  Sybaris,  upon  the  latfcer  of  which  there  was 
once  a  city*  of  the  same  name.  In  a  siinihir  manner  Hera- 
dia*,  sometimes  called  Siiis,  lies  between  the  riyer  of  that 
name  and  the  Aciris.  We  next  come  to  the  livers  Aca- 
landrus  and  Casuentum*,  and  the  town  of  Metapontum\ 
with  which  the  third  region  of  Italy  terminates.  In  the 
interior  of  Bruttium,  the  Aprustani^  are  the  only  people  | 
but  in  Lucania  we  find  the  Atinates,  the  Bantini,  the  Ebu- 
riui**,  the  Grumentini,  the  Potentini,  the  Sontini",  the  Sirini, 
the  Tergilani,  the  Ursentini,  and  the  Yolcentani/®,  whom 
tlie  Numestrani  join.  Besides  these,  we  learn  from  Cato" 
that  Thebes  in  Lucania  has  disappeared,  and  Theopompus 
informs  us  that  there  was  formerly  a  city  of  the  laicaiii  called 
Pandosia^^,  at  which  Alexander,  the  king  of  ii<piru8,  died. 

1  The  modem  Neto. 

*  Now  called  Turi,  between  the  rivers  Crati  and  Sibari  or  Koscile. 

*  A  Greek  town,  famous  for  the  inordinate  love  of  luxury  displayed  by 
its  inhabitants,  whence  a  voluptuary  obtained  the  name  ol  a  "  Sybarite.** 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Crotona,  who  turned  the  waters  of  the 
Crathis  upon  the  town.  Its  site  is  now  ooeiqned  by  a  pestilentul  iwamp. 

^  A  funouB  Qieek  city  founded  on  the  telrritory  of  the  former  Ionian 
colony  of  Sirie.  The  foundations  of  it  may  still  be  seen,  it  is  supposed, 
near  a  spot  called  Policoro,  tlvree  miles  from  the  eea.  The  xiTen  ace 
now  called  the  Sinno  and  the  A|p*L 

*  The  modem  Salandra  or  Salandrella,  and  the  Basiento. 

*  So  etUed  firom  its  lying  between  the  two  eeas.  It  waa  onoe  a  oeife- 
brated  Greek  city,  but  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Baiuaauas.  Tba 
place  called  Torn?  di  Mare  now  occupies  its  site. 

7  The  site  of  Aprustum  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  Tillage  of 
Ar^usto,  near  Ghiaravalle,  about  ilve  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Sc^uiikce. 
AtmawasntoatemtfaeTaUeyoftheTaiiiageryiiowt^  Tlio 
ruins  of  Atina,  which  an  very  extensive,  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village 
of  Atena.  Livy  and  Acron  speak  of  Bantia  a?  in  Apulia,  and  not  in  Iiu« 
cania.    An  ancient  abbey,  Santa  Maria  di  Vaiize,  still  marks  its  site. 

*  The  ruins  of  Eburi  are  supposed  to  be  those  between  the  modern 
Eboli  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Silarus.  The  remains  of  Qtumentiuny 
a  place  of  some  importanoe^  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  river  Agri,  half  a 
mile  from  the  moduli  Ssponank  Fotenza  ooeiipies  the  site  of  ancient 
Potentia. 

*  The  Sontini  were  probably  situate  on  the  river  Sontia,  now  the  Sanza, 
near  Polieastro.  The  Siruu  probably  had  their  name  firom  the  rirer  Siris. 

*o  Volcentum  was  situate  near  the  Silarus,  probably  on  the  spot  now 
called  Bulcino  or  Bucino.    The  site  of  li^umistro  appwn  to  be  unknown. 
*l  In  his  work  "  De  Originibus." 

Livy,  B.  viii^  and  Justin  mention  how  that  Aleiander  L  (in  ths 
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A^oinin^  to  tliis  district  is  the  second  region  of  Italj,  which 
embraces  the  Hirplni,  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  the  Salentim,  ex* 
tending  a  distance  of  250  miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 
which  reoeiTes  its  name  from  a  town  of  the  Laconians  so 
called,  situate  at  the  bottom  of  theGkilf ;  to  which  was  annexed 
the  maritime  colony  which  had  previously  settled  there* 
Tarentum  ^  is  distant  from  the  promontory  of  Tfaciniinn  136 
miles,  and  throws  out  the  territory  of  Calabria  opposite  to  it 
in  the  form  of  a  peninsula.  The  Greeks  called  this  territory 
Messapia^  from  tneir  leader^ ;  before  which  it  was  called  Peu- 
eetia,  from  Feucetius^,  the  brother  of  CEnotrius,  and  was 
comprised  in  the  territory  of  SaLentinum.  Between  the 
two  promontories^  there  is  a  distance  of  100  miles.  The 
breadth  across  the  peninsula  from  Tarentum*  to  Brundusium 
by  land  is  35  miles,  considerably  less  if  measured  from  the 
port  of  Sasina*.  The  to^^Tls  inland  from  Tarentum  are  Yaria' 
Burnamed  Apulia,  Messapia,  and  Aletiuin'';  on  the  coast, 
Senum,  and  Cailipolis^,  now  known  as  Anxa,  75  miles  from 

year  B.C.  326)  was  obliged  to  engage  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
near  Pandosia ,  on  the  Acheron,  and  fell  as  he  was  crossing  the  river ; 
thus  accompUshing  a  prophecy  of  Dodona  -vvhicli  had  w  arned  him  to 
beware  of  Pandosia  and  the  Acheron.  He  was  uncle  to  Alexander  tbo 
Great,  beixig  the  brother  of  OlympiaB.  The  nte  of  Pandoeia  ig  supposed 
to  have  been  the  modem  Castro  Franco. 

*  This  word  is  understood  in  the  text,  nnd  Ansart  would  have  it  to 
mean  that  the  "  Gulf  of  Tarentum  is  distant,"  &c.,  but,  as  he  says,  such 
an  assertion  would  be  veiy  indefinite,  it  not  being  stated  what  part  of 
the  Ghilf  is  meant.  He  ttierefore  suggests  that  tne  most  distant  point 
from  La  iTiiiim  is  m^&ntt  which  however,  according  to  him,  would  make 
but  117  miles  straight  across,  and  160  by  land.  The  city  of  Tareiitiim 
would  be  tiio  most  distant  point. 

s  Messapus,  a  Boeotian,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  B.  ix. 

*  A  son  of  LyoBon. 

*  Of  Lacinium  and  Acra  lapygia.   About  seventy  miles  Beems  iolM 

the  real  distance  j  certainly  not,  as  Pliny  lay^  100. 

*  The  modem  Taranto  to  Brinchsi. 

*  Probably  situate  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  bay  on  which  Ta- 
rentum stood. 

7  According  to  D'AnvillD  and  Maxmert,  file  modem  Oria.  Mesaapa 

is  the  modem  Mesagna. 

*  The  modem  Santa  Maria  dell'  Alizza,  according  to  D'Anvillo. 

'  The  modem  Oallipoli,  in  the  Terra  di  Otrauto.  The  real  distance 
from  Tarentum  Is  between  ftStj  andeixty  nuLea. 
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Tareiitum.  Thence,  at  a  distance  of  32  miles,  is  the  Pro- 
luontorv  of  Acra  lapygia\  at  which  point  Italy  projects 
the  greatest  distance  into  the  sea.  At  a  distance  of  19  miles 
from  this  point  is  the  town  of  Basta",  and  then  llydruntum*, 
the  spot  at  wliich  the  Ionian  is  separated  from  t\\e  Adriatic 
sea,  and  from  which  the  distance  across  to  Greece  is  the 
shortest.  The  town  of  the  Apolloniates^  lies  opposite  to  it, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  rmis  between  is 
not  more  than  fifty  miles.  Pprfaus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  the 
first  who  entertained  the  notion  of  uniting  these  two  points 
and  m^ne  a  passage  on  foot,  by  throwing  a  bridge  across, 
and  afl^  him  M.  Yacro*,  when  conmianding  the  fleet  of 
Poni])ey  in  the  war  against  the  Pirates.  Other  eaies  however 

Prevented  either  of  them  from  accomplishing  this  design. 
Vissing  Ilydnmtum,  we  come  to  the  deserted  site  of 
Soletum^  then  Fmtuerfcium,  the  Portus  Tarentinus,  the 
haven  of  Miltopa,  Lupia',  Balesium*,  C«lia',  and  then  Brun- 
dusium'*,  fifty  miles  firom  Hydnmtum.   This  last  place  is 

*  Tlie  "  lapygian  Pomt,"  the  present  Capo  di  Santa  Maria  di  Leuca. 
2  ltd  site  is  occupied  by  the  little  village  of  Vaste  near  Pogiriordo,  ten 

miles  S.W.  of  Otranto.  In  the  sixteenth  century  oonoiderable  remains 
of  Basta  were  still  to  be  seen. 

<  The  modern  Otnmto  ■tandB  on  ita  site.  In  the  Iburfch  oentniy  it 
became  tlie  u-ual  place  of  passage  from  Italy  to  Greece,  Apolkmia,  and 
Pyrrhaehiuni.    Few  vestige?  of  the  ancient  city  arc  now  to  be  f<een« 

*  Anciently  Ajwllonia,  in  lilyria,  now  called  Paliina  or  Pollona. 

*  Tliis  was  M.  Tercntius  Yarro,  called  "the  most  learned  of  the  Ro- 
mans." HiB  design,  here  mentioDed,  aeenu  however  to  have  evinced 
neither  learning  nor  discretion. 

<5  Now  enllod  Soleto.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  described  by 
Galateo  as  existing  at  Miiro,  are  not  improbably  those  of  JTratu^rtiumi 
or,  perhaps  uioi*ti  rightly,  Fratuentum. 

7  The  modem  Leooe  is  annpoeed  to  occupy  ita  aitew 

'  Called  Valetium  by  Mela.  Its  vxuu^  are  still  to  bo  seen  near  San 
Fietro  Ycniot  ico,  on  the  road  from  Briudisi  to  Lease.  The  site  is  atil) 
called  Baleso  or  Valesio. 

*  Ansart  ttxlins  this  to  be  the  modern  village  of  Cavallo,  on  the  pro- 
montoiy  of  that  name ;  but  it  ia  more  probably  the  modem  CegUe,  situat* 
on  a  hill  about  twelve  miles  firom  the  Aoriatic,  and  twenty-aevm  miles  west 
of  Brindisi.  Extensive  ruins  still  exist  thete.  There  waa  anot^fflr  town 
of  the  satiie  name  in  the  south  of  Apulia. 

*  2now  Brindisi.  Virgil  died  here.  The  modem  city,  which  is  an 
hnpovcriabed  place,  preaenta  but  few  vestiges  of  antiquity.  The  diatnos 
to  Uyrrhachimn  ia  in  reality  only  about  100  mika. 
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one  of  the  most  fianous  ports  of  Italy,  and,  althougli  more 
distant,  affords  by  far  the  safest  passage  across  to  Greece, 
the  place  of  disembarkation  being  Dyirachium,  a  city  of 
niyna;  the  distance  across  is  225  miles. 

A^oining  Bnmdusium  is  the  territory  of  thd  Fedieuli^ ; 
nine  youths  and  as  many  maidens,  natives  of  lUyria,  became 
the  parents  of  sixteen  nations.  The  towns  of  the  PedicuU 
are  Budiae^,  Egnatia*,  and  Barium* ;  their  rivers  are  the  lapyx 
(so  called  from  the  son  of  DsedaLus,  who  was  king  there,  and 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  lapygia),  the  Pactius*,  and  the 
Aufidus,  which  rises  in  the  liupinian  mountains  and  flows 
past  Canusium*. 

At  this  point  begins  Apulia^  sumamed  the  Daimian,  from  the 
Daiinii,  who  take  their  name  firom  a  former  chief,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Diomedes.  In  this  territory  are  the  towns  of  Salapia^ 
£unouB  for  Hannibal's  amour  with  a  courtezan^  Sipontum% 

>  Tber  oooupied  pvobablv  a  portkm  of  the  modem  Term  di  Ban. 
'  Saaa  bj  Hardouin  to  be  the  modern  Carouigna or  Oarovigiii;  Imt 

Mamiort  asserts  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Ruvo. 

•  Or  Gnatia,  called  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  a  city  of  Apiilia.  It  was 
probably  the  lost  town  of  the  Peucetians  towards  the  frontiers  of  Calabria. 
Horace,  in  the  accomit  of  his  journey  to  Brundusiiim  (I.  Sat.  L  97-100), 
makes  it  his  last  halting-plaoe,  and  ridienles  a  pietended  mirade  fehowu 
hf  the  mhabitants,  who  asserted  that  incense  plaoed  on  a  certain  altar 
was  consmned  without  firo  bt^ing  applied.  The  same  story  is  referred  to 
by  Pliny,  B.  ii.  c.  Ill,  where  he  incorrectly  makes  Egnatia  a  town  of  the 
SalentinL  Its  ruins  are  visible  on  the  sea-coast,  about  six  miles  S.£.  of 
Honopali,  and  an  old  town  still  bean  the  name  of  Tone  d* Agnaxso. 

^  Now  Bari,  a  considerable  city.  In  the  time  of  Horace  it  was  onfy  a 
fishing  town.  Tt  probably  had  a  considerable  intercoune  With  Greece^ 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  remains  of  art  fomid  here. 

•  It  ia  dithcult  to  identify  these  rivers,  from  the  number  of  small  tor- 
rants  between  Brindid  and  the  Ofimto  or  Aufidus.  According  to 
Mannert,  the  Pactius  is  the  present  Canale  di  Terzo. 

^  An  important  city  of  Apulia,  said  to  have  been  foinuled  by  Diomedes. 
Horace  alludes  to  its  deficiencv  of  water,  Tlio  modern  Caiiosa  is  built 
on  probably  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  tiie  ancient  city,  the  ruins  of  which 
aie  Tety  fnitwimiTe. 

7  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  still  to  be  seen  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  coast,  near  the  village  of  &tlpi.  Tlio  story  about  Hannibal  was 
rery  probably  of  Roman  invention,  for  Justin  .and  iVontiniis  speak  in 
praise  of  his  continence  and  temperanoe.  Appian  howerer  gives  some 
farther  particulars  of  this  alleged  amour. 

•  The  present  Manfredonia  has  arisen  from  the  decay  of  this  town,  in 
eoiu&pm»  of  the  nnhealthineas  of  the  looalily.  Anoent  Uria  ip 
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Una,  the  river  Cerbalus^  formino^  tlie  boundary  of  tlie  Daimii, 
the  port  of  Agasus^,  and  the  Pruniuntory  of  Mount  Gur- 
ganus^  distant  from  the  Promontory  of  Salentinuni  or  lapygia 
28 1  miles.    Making  the  circuit  of  Grarganus,      come  to  the 
port  of  Garna"',  the  Lake  Pantanus*,  the  river  Frento,  the 
mouth  of  which  forms  a  harbour,  Teanum  of  the  Apuli^  and 
Larinum,  Cliternia^,  and  the  river  Tift'rnus,  at  ^vhieil  tbe 
district  of  the  Frentani'^  begins.    Tbuf<  there  were  three 
ditVerent  nations  of  the  Apulians,  [the  Daunii,]  the  Teani,  bo 
called  from  their  leader,  and  who  sprang  from  tne  Greeks,  and 
the  Luconi,  who  were  subdued  by  Oalchas*,  and  whose  country 
is  now  possessed  by  the  Atinates.  Besides  tiiose  already  men- 
tioned, there  are,  of  the  Daunii,  the  colonies  of  Luceria^*  and 
YenuBia",  the  towns  of  Canusium"  and  Arpi,  formerly  called 
Argos  Hippium"  and  founded  by  Diomedes,  afterwards  called 
Argy rippa.  Here  too  Diomedes  destroyed  the  nations  of  the 
Monadi  and  the  Dardi,  and  the  two  cities  of  Apina  and 

posed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Manfrcdonia,  and  the  village  of  SantA 
Mam  di  Siponto  BtandB  -whore  Siponti  stood. 

1  Frobftbly  the  Cervaro.   Haraouin  says  the  OMldelsio. 

^  The  present  Porto  Greoo  oocapiea  its  nte. 
'  Still  knowTi  as  GKirgano. 

*  Probably  the  present  Yarano. 

*  Now  Lago  diXjerina.  TheFranto  is  now  called  theFortore. 

<  To  dista^roish  it  from  Teanum  of  the  Sidieiiii,  previously  mentioiied. 

7  Between  the  Tifemus  and  the  Frento.  Its  remains  are  said  to  be 
-still  visiblo  at  Liechiano^  five  miles  from  San  MaHano.  The  Ti&mus  is 

now  called  the  Biferno. 

*  A  j^eople  of  Central  Italy,  occupying  the  tract  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  penmsula,  from  the  Apeunines  to  t&  Adriatic^  and  teom  the  firan* 

tiers  of  Apulia  to  those  of  the  Marrucini. 

®  Strabo  (  B.  vi.)  refers  to  this  tradition,  where  he  mentions  the  oraclf» 
of  Calehas,  the  soothsavcr,  in  Daunia  in  Southern  Italy.    Ilorc  answer, 
were  given  in  dreams,  for  those  who  consulted  the  orivcleliad  to  sacrifid* 
a  hhuoL  nun,  and  depfc  a  night  in  tihe  temple,  lying  on  the  akin  of 
victim. 

10  The  modem  Luoera  in  the  Capitanata.  ' 

*i  The  birth -place  of  Horace  ;  now  Venosa  in  the  BasiUcata. 

*2  The  modern  Canosa  stands  on  the  site  of  the  citadel  cf  ancient  Ca- 
nnnum,  an  Apnlian  dty  of  great  importance.  •  The  remains  :^  tibe  ancient 
city  are  very  considerable. 

*5  So  called,  it  was  said,  in  remembrance  of  Argos,  the  native  city  oi 
Diomedes.  It  was  an  Apulian  city  of  considerable  importance.  Some 
slight  traces  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  at  a  spot  which  retains  the  name  ol 
*  Aipa^  five  miles  from  ths  dfy  of  Foggia.  ^ 
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Trica\  wkose  names  have  passed  into  a  by-word  and  a 
proverb. 

Besides  the  above,  tliere  is  in  thv  interior  of  the  second 
region  one  colony  of  the  Hirpini,  Beneventum*,  so  called  by 
an  exchange  of  a  more  auspicious  name  for  its  old  one  of 
Maleventum  ;  also  the  iEculani^,  the  Aquilonii"*,  the  Abelli- 
nates  surnamed  Protropi,  the  Compsani,  the  Caiidini,  the 
Ligures,  both  those  called  the  Comeliani  and  Bebiani,  the 
Vescellani,  the  -^clani,  the  Aletrini,  tlie  Abellinates*  sur- 
named Marai,  the  Atraui,  the  ^cani^,  the  Alfellaid^,  the 

'  The  names  of  these  two  defunct  cities  were  used  hy  the  Komana  to 
signify  anything  frivolous  and  unsubstantial ;  just  as  wc  speak  of  "ca** 
ties  in  the  air,"  which  the  French  cnll  "  chateaux  en  Espagnc.** 

*  JAtj  and  Ptolemy  a&sigu  this  place  to  Samnium  Proper,  as  distin- 
ffouhed  hion.  the  HupiiiL  It  was  a  very  ancient  oify  of  the  SamxJtes, 
out  in  the  year  b.c.  268^  aUonum  colony  was  settled  there,  on  which 
occasion,  prompted  bv  siiporstitious  feeung.s,  the  Komans  changed  its* 
name  Maleventum,  which  in  their  language  would  mean  "  badly  come,'* 
to  Ueneventum  or  "  well  come."  The  modem  city  of  Benevento  still 
vetams  numerous  traces  of  iM  anoent  grandeur,  among  otlien  a  tri- 
umphal ardi,  erected  a.d.  114  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan. 

3  The  remains  of  ^TCculanum  are  to  be  seen  at  Le  Ghrott^  one  mile 
from  ilirabellH.    The  ruins  are  very  extensive. 

*  There  were  probably  two  places  called  Aquilonia  in  Italy  ;  the  remains 
of  the  present  one  are  those  probably  to  be  seen  at  La  Cedogna.  That 
mentioned  by  liTy,  B.  z.  c  88-43,  was  probably  a  different  place. 

*  These  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  people  of  Abellinimi  mentioned 
in  the  first  region  of  Italy.  Nothing  howerer  is  laiown  of  these  or  of 
the  Abellinates  Marei,  mentioned  below. 

'  .^cse  is  supposed  to  have  been  situate  about  nineteen  miles  from 
Herdonia^  and  to  have  been  on  the  of  the  modem  city  of  Troja,  an 
episcopal  sec.  The  Compsani  were  the  people  of  Compsa^  the  modem 
Conza  ;  and  the  Caudini  were  the  i? 'habitants  ofCaudium,  near  which 
were  the  Fauces  Caudina?  or  "CaucHiK  Forks,"  where  the  Roman  army  was 
captiu^d  by  the  iSammtes.  The  site  of  tliis  city  was  probablv  between 
the  modem  Arpaja  and  Monte  Ssroluo ;  and  the  delbat  is  thought  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  narrow  valley  between  Santa  Agataand  Moirano, 
on  the  road  from  the  former  place  to  Benevento,  and  traversed  by  the 
little  river  Iselero.  The  enumeration  here  beginning  with  the  iEclani  is 
thouglit  by  Hardouin  to  be  of  natious  belonging  to  Apulia,  and  not  to 
tlie  Hirinm.  The  .Skdani,  here  mentioned,  were  jprooably  the  people 
of  tile  place  now  called  Ascoli  di  Satriano,  not  ftr  m>m  the  nver  Cara- 
pella.    Of  the  Aletrini  and  Atrani  nothing  appears  to  be  known. 

'  Probably  the  people  of  AfTilae,  still  called  Affile,  and  seven  miles 
from  Subioco.    Inscriptiomi  and  fragments  of  (x>lumii8  are  still  found 
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Atmfttes',  the  Arpani,  the  Borcani,  the  Collatini,  the  Cori- 
neosei,  the  OaiinenBet^  rendered  tkmous  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Bomans,  theDirini,  theFoventani*,  the  C^enumni^  the  Herdo- 
nienseBy  the  Hjrim',  the  Larinates  aumamed  Frcntani*,  the 
Merinatea'  of  Gku'gaiius,  the  Mateolani,  the  Netini^y  the  Bu» 
hiiatim*^  the  Silvim'*',  the  StrapeUini",  the  Turmentini,  the 
Yibinatea",  the  Yenuaini,  and  the  Ulurtini.  In  the  interior 
of  Calabrift  there  are  the  .£getim»  the  Apaineatini'',  the 
Argentini,  the  Batimtinenaee"^  theDeciani,  uie  Gnimbestmi, 

1  niepeqEikofAtiniim,  a  town  of  Liioaiua,tit^^ 
of  llie  Tbnager,  now  the  Yalle  di  Diano.    Its  site  is  ascertained  by  tha 
ruins  near  the  village  of  Atena,  five  miles  north  of  La  Sala.  Ckiilatia 
was  situate  on  the  Anio,  now  called  the  Toverone. 

t  The  ruins  of  the  town  of  Canuu:  arc  still  visible  at  a  place  culled 
Curne,  about  eight  mflea  from  Omoaa.  The  Bomaas  were  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  on  the  ban^s  of  the  Aufidus  in  its  vicinity,  but  there  is  oon* 
sidrrable  question  as  to  the  ouoi  looolily.  The  ruini  of  the  town  m 
Btill  considerable. 

*  f  orentum  was  the  site  of  the  present  Forenza  in  the  Basilicate.  It 
itodled  by  HonoeandlHodorafSieidiiStFevent^  Tbe  ancient  town 
inobably  stood  on  a  plain  bdow  the  modam  one.  Some  lemaina  of  it 

ore  still  to  be  seen. 

*  On  the  site  of  Genusiiim  stands  the  modern  Ginosa.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Herdonea  are  still  to  bo  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modem  Ordona,  on  the  high  road  from 'Naples  to  Otranto.  Thu  place 
witnesMd  the  defeat  by  Hannibal  ci  the  Boxnans  twice  in  two  years. 

*  The  mention  of  the  Hyrini,  or  people  of  Hyrium  or  Hyna,  is  pro* 
bably  an  error,  as  he  has  f\ln^<ly  Tnontioned  Uria,  the  same  place,  among 
the  Daunian  Apulians,  and  us  on  the  sea-shore.  See  p.  226.  It  is  not 
improbably  a  corrupted  form  of  some  other  name. 

*  From  the  Franto»  on  the  banks  of  which  thei^  dwelt. 

7  Yieeta,  on  the  ptomontoi^  of  Ghugano,  la  said  to  oocnpy  the  lite  of 
the  ancient  Mcrinnm. 

^  According  to  Mannert,  the  modem  town  of  Noja  stands  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Netium. 

*  They  inhabited  Buto^  in  tiie  tenitory  of  Ban,  aooording  to  Hardonin. 
Their  town  was  Silviums  ptobauy  on  llie  site  <n  tlie  modem 

Savifjlinno. 

^1  According  to  D'Anville  their  town  was  Strabellum,  now  oalled 
BapoUa. 

.  »  Their  town  is  supposed  to  hare  been  on  the  site  of  the  modem 

Borino,  in  the  Capitanata. 

^3  The  poo]  )le  of  Apamestee ;  probably  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Son 
Vito,  two  miles  west  of  Polifjnano. 

The  people  of  Butuntum,  now  Bitonto,  an  inland  city  of  Apulia^ 
iwdTo  miles  munBarium,  and  fiTO  from  the  sea.  No  ^particulars  of  it  are . 
known.  AUparticuhurs  too  of  most  of  tlie  following  tnbiw  bare  perii]^ 
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the  Norbanenses,  the  Palionenaes,  the  SturninP,  and  the 
Tutini :  there  are  also  the  following  Salentine  nations  ;  the 
Aletini^,  the  Basterbini^,  the  Neretini,  the  Uxentini,  and 
the  Veretini*. 

CHAP.  17.  (12.) — THE  FOUETH  BBGION  OF  ITALY. 

We  now  oome  to  the  fourth  re^on,  which  includes  the 
moBfc  valiant  probably  of  all  the  nations  of  Ital^.  Upon  the 
coast,  in  the  territorjrof  the  Frentani*,  after  the  river  Tifemus, 
we  find  the  river  Tnnium*,  with  a  good  harbour  at  its  mouth, 
the  towns  of  Histonium',  Buca®,  and  Ortona^  and  the  river 
Atemus*.  In  the  interior  are  the  Anxani  surnamed  Frentani, 
the  Higher  and  Lower  Carentini'*',  and  the  Lanuenses ;  in  the 
territory  oftheMarrucini,  the  Teatini"  ;  in  that  of  thePeligni, 
the  Corfinienses",  the  SupersBquani",  and  the  Sulmonensea^^ ; 

*  D'Anville  places  their  city,  Sturni,  at  the  present  Ofituni,  not  Sir 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  fourteen  leagues  from  Otranto. 

*  The  people  of  Aletliim  already  mentioned. 

'  Thear  town  poesibly  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  vfllageof  Yeste^ 
to  the  west  of  Owtro.  The  Neratini  were  probably  the  people  of  the 

present  Nardo. 

<  Probably  the  people  of  the  town  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  pre* 
lent  San  Yerato. 

*  They  occupied  what  is  lunr  called  the  Abnizso  Inftriore. 

*  Now  the  Trigno. 

'  On  the  site  of  the  present  Yasto  d'Arnmone,  five  miles  south  of  the 
Punta  della  Penna^    There  are  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  city. 

s  According  to  Strabo  Buoa  bordered  on  the  territory  of  Teanum, 
whidi  would  place  its  site  at  Tennoli,  a  seaport  three  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Blfemo  or  Tifemus.  Other  writers,  however,  following 
Pliny,  have  placed  it  on  the  Punta  della  Penna,  where  ecnsiderable  re- 
mains were  Tisible  in  the  17th  century.  Ortona  stxLi  retains  its  ancumt 
name.  *  Now  the  Pescara. 

^  The  sites  of  thflir  towns  ore  unknown ;  but  D'Anville  supposes  the 
Higher  or  Upper  Csientiiin  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modetn  Civite 
Burella,  and  the  Lower  one  the  Civita  del  Conte. 
Teate  is  supposed  to  bo  the  present  Cliieti. 

^  The  people  of  Corfinium,  tiie  chief  city  of  the  Peligm.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  hare  remained  in  edstenee  up  to  the  tenth  eentury*  Its  roins 
iMre  seen  near  PentimOi  about  the  cilurch  of  San  Pdino. 

^  The  site  of  SupoMBqumn  is  occupied  by  the  present  Castd  Yecchio 
6ubeq\io. 

The  people  of  Sulmo,  a  town  ninety  niiies  from  Roiiie.    It  was  the 
l»rth!>p]aoe  m  Orid,  and  was  fiimoiis  mr  the  ooldnees  of  its  waten^  H 
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in  that  of  the  Marsi,  the  Anxantihi\  the  Atinates^,  the 
l\ieentes\  the  Luecnses"',  and  the  IMamivini* ;  in  that  of 
tlie  ^Vlberiscs,  the  town  of  Alba  on  Lake  Piicinus ;  in  tb^t 
of  the  ^Equioulani,  the  Cliternini®,  and  the  Carseolani' ;  in 
that  of  tlie  Vestini,  the  Anc^dani'*,  the  Pinnengies,  and  tho 
Peltuinates,  adjoining  to  w  hom  are  the  Aufinates*  Cismon- 
tani ;  in  that  of  the  Samuitea,  who  have  been  called 
Sabelli^'^,  and  whom  the  Greeks  have  called  vSauiiitse,  the 
colony  of  old  Bovianiim",  and  that  of  the  Undecumani, 

circumstant  f  mentioned  bj  Oyid  in  his  Tristia,  B.iT.  oh.x.  L4,  It  ia 
now  called  Suliiiona. 

^  Thepeopld  of  AiuuHmm  crAsah,  on  the  Sangro,  now  knowB  aa  the 
diy  of  Lanciano ;  in  the  part  of  which,  known  aa  l«i<wano  Yeeoluo^ 

remains  of  the  aneient  town  are  to  be  seen. 

^  The  ]ieople  probablj  of  Atina  in  Samnium,  which  still  retains  the 
same  name. 

>  They  prohabW  took  their  name  from  the  Lake  SWmns,  the  modem 

Lago  Fucino,  or  Lago  di  Gelano. 

^  They  dwelt  in  a  town  on  the  vorpe  of  Lake  Fucinup,  known  as  Liicns. 

^  The  ruins  of  Marruvium  maj  still  be  aoen  at  Muria,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Lake  Fueinus. 

*  It  has  been  suggested,  from  the  dieooveryof  a  aepnlchral  insoriptkm 
there,  that  Capradosso,  about  nine  niiica  from  Kieti  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Salto,  is  the  site  of  ancient  Cliternia.  The  small  village  of  Alba  retains 
the  name  and  site  of  the  former  ci^  of  Alba  f'uoensis,  of  which  th^e 
are  considerable  remains. 

'  The  modem  town  of  Oanoli  is  situate  three  mika  from  the  site  of 
ancient  Carseoli,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visiUe  at  Cirita  near  the 
Ostoria  del  Cavalicrc.  Ovid  tells  us  that  its  cUmate  was  cold  and  bleak, 
and  that  it  woidd  not  grow  oUves,  though  fruitful  in  com.  ITe  alsogivea 
some  other  curious  particulars  of  tho  place. — Fasti,  B.  iv.  1.  683  et  seq. 

^  The  modem  Civita  Sent  Angelo  retains  nearly  its  ancient  name  aa 
that  of  its  patron  saint.  It  k  aituate  on  a  hiU,  foor  mitee  firom  the 
Adriatic,  and  south  of  the  river  Matrinoa,  whioh  seiMuated  the  Yestini 
from  the  territories  of  Adria  and  Pioenum. 

*  The  village  of  Ofena,  twelve  miles  north  of  Popoh,  is  suppfyscd  to 
l  etiiiii  the  site  of  ancient  Aufuia.  Numerous  auti(^uitie8  have  been  found 
here* 

Cato  in  his  *■  Origines '  stated  that  they  were  BO  oaiDed  firom  the  AmA 

of  their  being  descended  from  the  Sabines. 

The  site  of  the  town  of  Bovianum  is  occupied  bj  the  modem  city  of 
Bojano  ;  the  remains  of  the  walk  aie  visible.  Mommsen  however  con- 
siders Bojano  to  be  the  site  of  only  Bovianum  Undeenmanonmi,  or  "of 
the  Eleventh  Legion,"  and  considers  that  tlie  site  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nite  city  of  Bovianum  Vetus  is  the  place  called  Piettrabondante,  near 
Aguone,  twenty  miles  to  the  norths  where  there  appear  to  be  the  remaina 
of  an  andent  laisj* 
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the  Aufidenates^  the  Esemini*,  the  Fagifulani,  the  Eioo- 
lenses^  the  Siepmates^  and  the  Tereventiiiates ;  in  that  of 
the  Sabini,  the  Amiternini^  the  CurenseB^  Forum  Ded', 
Forum  No?um,  the  Fidenates,  the  Intenunnates^  the  Nur- 
sini*,  the  NomentaQi*®,  the  Beatmi",  the  TrebidaDi,  both 
thofle  called  Mutusci"  and  those  called  Suffenates",  the  Ti- 
Imrtes,  and  the  Tarinates. 
In  these  districts,  the  Comini^^  the  Tadiates^  the  Cftdiciy 

^  The  people  of  AuMena,  a  citj  of  uorilu  m  Samnium,  in  the  upper 
tallej  of  the  Sagnu  or  Sagro.  Its  remains,  which  show  it  to  hsve  been 
a  place  of  yery  great  strength,  are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  Tillage  of 
Amdena,  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  modem  Sangro. 

*  The  people  of  Esemia,  now  Isemia. 

*  The  people  of  Ficulia  or  Ficolea,  a  city  of  ancient  Latium  on  the 
Via  Komentona.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  situate  within  the  confines 
of  the  domain  of  Cesarini,  and  upon  either  the  hill  now  oaUed  Monto 
Ckntile,  or  that  marked  bv  the  Torre  Liqiara. 

*  SpE-pinum  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem  Supino  or 
Sipicciano. 

*  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sabine  city  of  Amitemum  are  gtUl  risible 
Ht  San  Yittorino,  a  Tillage  about  ihre  miles  north  of  Aquila.  Considerabls 

remains  of  antiquity  are  still  to  be  seen  there. 

*  The  people  of  Cure?,  fni  nnritnit  cif  v  of  tlio  Sabines,  to  the  left  of  the 
TiaSalaria,  about  time  inilos  from  the  k-f't  bank  of  the  Tih«*r,  and  twenty- 
four  from  Home.  It  was  the  birih-ulace  of  Kunia  Ponipihus.  Its  site 
IB  occupied  by  tiie  present  Tillages  oi  Correse  and  Ann,  and  considerable 
remain.'^  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  to  be  seen. 

7  Nothing  is  known  of  tliis  ]^laee ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  thnt  it 
stood  in  the  neigh bourliood  of  i  orum  JioTum  (or  *^iew  Market next 
mentioned,  the  present  Veacovio. 

*  This  ^teramna  must  not  be  confounded  with  Interamna  Tirinas, 
mentioned  in  C.  9,  nor  Interamna  Nartis,  mentioned  in  C.  19.  It  was  a 
city  of  Tie*  Tinm  in  the  territory  of  the  Pra?tutii.  Tlie  city  of  Teramo 
stands  on  its  site;  and  extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  in 
existence. 

*  From  their  town,  Noma  in  the  dudiyof  Spoletois  said  todeiiTe  ^ 
name.  ^  The  people  of  Momentum,  now  La  Mentana. 

"  The  people  of  Reate,  now  Rieti,  below  IMursia. 

^  The  people  of  Trebulce  Mutusete,  siiid  to  liave  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Monte  Leone  della  Sabinn,  below  KietL  This  place  is  men- 
tioned in  the  senenth  .£ndd  of  Yirgil,  as  the  **0]iTe*bearing  Mutu8ca».*' 

^  Their  town  was  Trebula  Sufibna,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Montorio 
di  Romagna.  Tlie  Tiburtc^  were  the  people  of  Tibur,  the  modem  Tiroli  | 
and  tlie  Tarinates  were  the  inhabitants  of  Tarinum,  now  Tarano. 

The  people  of  Cominiuni,  the  site  of  wliich  is  imcertain.  It  is  9up« 
posed  that  there  were  throe  itUocs  of  this  name.  One  Cominium  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Sanmite  wars  as  bcmg  about  twenty  mike  firom  Aqakmiai 
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and  the  Alfatemi,  tribes  of  the  jEquiculi,  hare  disappeared. 
From  Gelliauus  we  learn  that  Archippe*,  a  town  of  the 
Marsi,  built  by  Mars\  a.s,  a  cliieftain  of  the  Lydians,  has 
been  swallowed  up  by  Lake  Fuciiiua,  and  Valerianus  informs 
us  that  the  town  of  the  Viticini  in  Picenum  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans.  The  Sabini  (called,  according  to  some 
writers,  from  their  attention  to  religious*  observances  and 
tlie  worship  of  the  gods,  Seviui)  dwt'll  on  the  dew-clad  hills 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lakes  of  the  Veliuus^  The  Nar,  with 
its  sulphureous  waters,  exhausts  these  lakes,  and,  descending 
from  Mount  Fiscellus^,  unites  with  them  near  the  groves  of 
Vacuna*  and  Reate,  and  then  directs  its  course  towards  the 
Tiber,  into  which  it  discliarges  itself.  Again,  in  another 
direction,  the  Anio*,  taking  its  rise  in  the  mountain  of  the 
Trebaui,  carries  into  the  fiber  the  waters  of  three  lakes  re- 
tnarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauty,  and  to  which  Subla* 

wliile  Onninium  Ceritum,  probably  another  place,  is  spoken  of  by  Livy 

in  his  account  of  the  second  Punic  War.  The  latter,  it  is  suggested,  was 
about  8iiUH*n  niiles  north-west  of  Beneveutum,  and  on  the  site  of  tho 
modem  C<;rreto.  Tho  Comini  here  mentioned  bv  Pliny,  it  is  tiiought, 
dwttilt  in  neither  of  Ihe  tibove  pkeee.  The  sites  of  the  towns  of  numy  of 
the  peo^Am  here  mentioned  are  also  equally  unknown. 

^  Sohnus,  B.  ii.,  also  states,  that  this  place  was  founded  by  Marsya!', 
king  of  the  Lydians.  Ilardouin  mentions  that  in  liis  time  the  remains  of 
this  town  were  said  to  be  seen  on  the  verge  of  the  lake  near  Transaco. 

9  From  the  Greek  vefievOtu  "to  womhii>." 

*  The  rirer  Velinufl,  now  Vclino,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Reate,  overflowiHl  its  banks  nnd  formed  several  small  lakes,  tho 
largest  of  which  was  called  Lake  Yelmus,  now  Pie  di  Lugo  or  Lago,  while 
a  smaller  one  was  called  Lacus  lieatinus,  now  Lago  di  Santa  Susanna. 
In  order  to  esny  off  these  mters,  a  channel  was  out  through  the  rooks 
bj  Curias  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Sabines,  bj  means  of  which 
the  waters  of  the  Velinuii  were  carried  tlir(nigh  a  naiTOW  gorge  to  a  spot 
where  they  fsill  from  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  into  the  river 
Nar.  Thia  Ikli  is  now  known  a&  the  Fall  of  Tumi  or  the  Cascade  Deile 
lAannope* 

*  Still  called  Monte  Eiacello,  near  the  town  of  Ciyita  Beale.  Virgil 
calU  the  Nar  (now  the  Ncra),  *'  Sulphure4  Nar  albus  aquA^*'  •*  Iho 
white  Nar  with  its  sulphureous  waters." — jiEneid,  vii.  517. 

*  A  Sabine  diyinitj  said  to  have  been  identical  with  Yictoxy.  Tho 
Bomans  however  made  her  the  goddess  of  leisure  and  repose,  and  repre- 
sented her  as  being  worshiped  by  the  husbandmen  at  liarvest  home, 
when  they  were  "  vacui,"  or  at  leisure.  Slie  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  in  the 
Fasti,  B.  YL  L  307.   The  grove  here  alluded  to  was  one  of  her  aanotuaiiet* 

*  Thid  modem  Teverone,  whic^h  rises  near  Terri  or  TTe?i. 
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queum*  is  indebted  for  its  name.  In  the  territory  of  Reate 
is  the  Lake  of  Cutiliae^,  in  which  there  is  a  floating  island, 
and  which,  according  to  M.  Yarro,  is  the  navel  or  central 
point  of  Italy.  Below  the  Sabine  territory  lies  that  of  La- 
tium,  on  one  side  Picenuni,  and  behind  it  Umbria,  while 
the  range  of  the  Apennines  flanks  it  on  either,  side. 

CHAP.  18.  (13.) — THE  FIfTH  BEGIOK  OF  ITALY. 

The  fifth  region  is  that  of  Ficenum,  once  remnrkable  foi 
the  denseneas  S  its  population ;  360,000  Fioentines  took  the 
oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  Boman  people.  They  are  descended 
from  the  Sabines,  who  had  made  a  yow  to  cekbiate  a  holy 
spring'.  Their  territory  commenced  at  the  river  Atemu8% 
where  the  present  district  and  colony  of  Adria*  is,  at  a  distance 
of  six  miles  from  the  sea.  Here  we  find  the  river  Yomanus, 
the  territories  of  Fnetutia  and  Falma',  Castrum  Novum', 

'  A  town  of  the  -^4^1,  now  known  as  Subiaco.    In  its  vicinity  was 
th6  ocl«li»tod  TQla  of  Ohudiiu  and  Nero,  otUed  the  YiUa  Snblacends. 
3  This  was  a  tovt-n  of  the  Sabines  between  Beate  and  Interoorea,  m  the 

Ticinity  of  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  mere  pool,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius,  being  but  400  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  8upj)08cd  that  the 
floating  island  was  formed  from  the  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  on 
the  haiiks,  which,  becoming  detached,  probably  collected  in  the  middle. 
The  lake  stall  eziats,  but  the  floating  island  has  disappeared.  There  are 
8ome  fine  mins  of  Boman  baths  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 

*  It  was  a  cnstom  with  the  oarly  Italian  nations,  espocially  the  Sabines, 
in  times  of  danger  and  distress,  to  vow  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  all  tho 
produce  of  the  ensuing  spring,  that  is,  of  the  period  from  the  first  day  of 
March  till  the  last  day  of  April.  It  is  piobwlo  that  in  evl^  timea  hu* 
man  aacrifioes  were  the  consequence ;  but  at  a  later  period  the  following 
custom  was  adopted  instead.  The  children  were  allowed  to  grow  up,  ana 
in  the  spring  of  their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  were  with  covered 
faces  driven  across  the  frontier  of  their  native  country,  to  go  whitherao- 
erer  ohanoe  or  the  guidance  of  the  deity  might  lead  thcon.  The  Mamer^ 
tini  in  SicUy  were  said  to  have  had  this  origin. 

*  Now  tlie  Atomo,  ^vllif•'!l  falls  into  the  sea  at  Atri  or  Ortona, 

*  A  famous  city  of  Ktrusean  origin,  wliieh  BtUl  retains  its  name  of 
Adria  or  AtrL  It  had  very  considerable  intercourse  with  Greece,  and 
there  are  eztenaire  remains  of  antiquity  in  its  vieinity,  towards  Bavegnono* 
The  river  is  still  called  the  Tomano. 

®  These  places  are  again  mentioned  in  B.  xiv.  c.  8. 

7  Or  "New  Castle."  It  probably  oceiipied  the  site  of  the  now  de- 
serted town  of  Santo  Flaviano,  nt^ar  tlie  banks  of  tlie  river  TordiuO|  the 
Batinus  of  Pliny,  and  below  tho  modem  town  of  Oiuiia  Nova. 
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the  river  Batinus  ;  Trueutum',  witli  its  river  of  the  same  luiine, 
which  place  is  the  only  remnant  of  the  Liburni'^  in  Italy  ;  the 
river  iUbula^ ;  Tenium^at  whi(  h  tlx'  Pra^tutian  district  ends, 
and  that  of  Picenum  begins  ;  the  town  of  Cupra**,  Castellum 
Firmanorum*,  and  above  it  the  colony  of  Asculum*^,  the  most 
illustrious  in  Picenum ;  in  the  interior  there  is  the  town 
of  Novana^.  Upon  the  coast  we  have  Cluana^,  Potentia, 
Numana,  founded  by  the  Siculi,  aud  Ancona"',  a  colony 
founded  by  the  same  people  on  the  Promontory  of  Cunu  rus, 
i'oriiiiii£(  an  elbow  of  the  coast,  where  it  begins  to  bend  iu- 
wards,  and  distant  from  Garganus  183  miles.  Jn  the  interior 

1  The  river  still  has  the  name  of  Tronto;  Porto  di  Martin  Scuro 
occupies  the  site  of  the  town. 

*  Who  had  oroMed  over  as  oolooute  from  the  opponte  coast  of  lOty 
ricum. 

*  According  to  INfannert  the  river  T(^sino  is  the  «*ame  as  the  Albula, 
and  Tcrvium  is  the  modem  town  of  Grotte  a  Mare ;  but  X^'Anville  makes 
the  latter  to  he  the  town  of  Cuj^ra  next  mentioned. 

*  This  was  called  Cnpra  Mantima,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town  of 
the  Cuprenses  Montaiu,  afterwards  mentioned.  It  is  said  bj  Sfarabo  to 
have  liad  its  name  from  th(;  Tyrrhenian  name  of  Juno.  From  the  dis- 
cover\"  of  nn  inscription  belonging  to  her  tem^tle  here,  there  is  httle  doubt 
that  D'Anviilo  is  right  in  his  suggestion  that  the  site  of  Cupra  is  at 
Grotte  a  Mare,  eight  mfles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus  or 

OVODiO. 

*  "The  Fortress  of  the  Firmani,"  five  miles  from  Firmum,  an  important 
city  of  Picenum.  The  Fortress  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leta^  and 
was  the  port  of  the  city.    It  is  still  called  Porto  di  Fermo. 

"  Often  called  "Asculum  Picenum"  to  distinguish  it  from  Asculum  in 
Apulia.  It  was  a  phuse  of  considerable  strength,  and  plajed  a  great  part 
in  the  Social  War.  It  is  unknow  n  at  what  period  it  became  a  TV?*f*^h 
colony.    The  modem  city  of  AscoU  stands  on  it >  site. 

7  Now  called  Monte  Novano,  according  to  D  .\.nvilie  and  Brotier. 

8  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  tliat  of  the  small  town  called 
Santo  Elmdio  a  Mare^  firar  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  same  distance. 
norUi  of  Termo.  The  remains  of  Potentia  are  supposed  to  be  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Pnrto  di  Kecanati.  Numana  is  supposed  to 
be  the  modem  Umana,  near  the  Cuscioue,  where,  in  the  seveateenth 
century,  extensive  ruins  were  to  be  seen. 

*  It  still  retams  its  ancient  name,  which  was  derired  from  the  Greek 
Syjc^v  **  the  elbow,"  it  being  situate  on  a  promontory  which  forms  a 
curve,  and  almost  encloses  the  port .  The  promontorr  is  st  ill  called  Monte 
Comero.  A  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  lionour  of  Trajan,  who  con- 
soruoted  a  new  mole  for  the  port,  is  stiLi  in  iino  preservation,  and  there 
9110  TCDUBDS  of  aa  amphitheatoa. 
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are  the  Aiiximates^,  the  Beregrani',  the  Cmgnlani,  the  Ou- 

prenses  sunuuned  Montani',  the  Fa]JlrieIl8e8^  the  Pausulam, 
the  Plauinenses,  tlic  lliciueiiBes,  the  Septempedani*,  the 
TollentinateR,  the  Treieiutes,  and  the  PoUentim  of  TJt\m 
Salvia*. 

CHAP.  19.  (14.) — THE  SIXTH  BBOION  OP  ITALY. 

Adjoining  to  this  is  the  sixth  region,  which  includes  Um* 
bria  and  the  Gallic  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Ariminum. 
At  Ancona  begins  the  coast  of  that  part  of  Gaul  known  m> 
Gallia  Togata^.  The  Siculi  and  the  Liburni  possessed  the 
greater  part  of  this  district,  and  more  particularly  the  terri- 
tories of  Palina,  of  Pra?tutia,  and  of  Adria.  These  were 
expelled  by  the  Umbri,  thene  ai^ain  by  the  Etrurians,  and 
these  in  their  turn  by  the  Gauls.  The  Unibri  are  thought 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  race  in  Italy,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  they  were  called  "  Oiubrii"  by  the  Greeks,  frum  the 
fact  of  their  having  survived  the  rains'*  which  had  inundated 

*  The  modern  city  of  Osiiiio  stands  on  the  sit^  of  Auximum,  about 
tweh  e  miles  south-west  of  Ancona.  Numerous  inscriptions,  statues,  and 
other  remains  have  been  found  there. 

*  GLuTer  ooi\jectare8  that  Beregra  stood  at  dviteDa  di  Tronto,  ten 
mflea  north  of  Teramo ;  bat  nothing  further  rtdativc  to  it  is  known.  Cin- 
guliim  v.'as  situate  on  a  lofty  mountain;  the  modem  town  of  Cingoli 
occupies  its  site. 

*  "  The  mountaineers."  They  inhabited  Cupra  Montana,  wliich  is  sup- 
posed to  hare  stood  on  the  same  site  as  the  modern  Ripa  Transone^ 

*  The  people  of  Falaria  or  Falcria.  Tliere  are  cons  idefable  remains  of 
this  town  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Falorona,  among  wliich  a 
theatre  and  amphitheatre  ai*e  most  conspicuous.  Tlie  remains  of  Pausula 
are  supposed  to  be  those  seen  on  the  Monte  deli'  Uimo.  The  town  of 
the  Bicmenses  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  Potensa, 
two  miles  from  Maoerata^  where  some  remains  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

*  Sept^mipeda  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  San 
Scverino,  on  tlio  river  Potcnza.  Tollentinum  or  Tolientum  was  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  Tolcntino.  The  town  of  the  Treienses  is  sup-' 
posed  to  have  occupied  a  site  near  the  modeorn  San  Sevmno^  in  the  Tici* 
nitv  of  Montecchio. 

^  A  colony  of  the  people  of  Pollentia  was  established  at  X^rbs  Salvia, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  modem  Urbisagha  on  the  bank  of  tlie  Chiento. 

7  Cisalpine  CUul  was  so  called  because  the  inhabitants  adopted  the  use 
of  the  Roiman  toga. 

"  This  fanciful  derivation  would  make  their  name  to  come  from  fSbA 
Oieek  ofAfipos  **  a  shower.**  ^ 
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the  earth.  We  read  that  300  of  their  towns  were  conquered 
the  Tusci ;  at  the  present  day  we  find  on  their  coast  the 
river  -^Isis^  8enogallia^,  the  river  Metaurua,  the  colonies  of 
Fanum  Fortima?^  and  ]^isaunmi*,  witli  a  river  of  the  same 
name  ;  aud,  in  the  interior,  those  of  Hiapelluiii'  and  Tuder. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  Amerini^,  the  Attidiates*", 
the  Asisinates^,  tlie  Arnates*,  the  -/Esinates^",  the  Camertes", 
the  GasuentiUaniy  the  Carsuloni^^  the  Dolatea  Burnamed 

•  '  Now  the  Esino. 

'  So  called  irom  the  G^alli  Senones.  The  modern  city  of  Sinigagli^ 
occupies  ita  fite.  The  riw  Metanroi  ii  ftill  oaUed  the  Metaoio. 

«  **  The  Temple  of  Fortmie."  At  this  spot  the  Hemlniaii  Waj  jomed 

the  road  from  Ancona  and  Piccnum  to  Ariminiim.  The  modem  oitj  of 
f*ano  occupies  the  sito,  but  there  are  few  remains  of  antiquity. 

*  The  modem  Peaaro  occupies  the  sit^  of  the  town  j  the  river  is  called 
iheFogliA. 

*  TUa  wu  a  flourishing  town  of  Umbiis.  Augustus  showed  it  eipe* 
ml  faTour  and  bestowed  on  it  the  Grove  and  Temple  of  Clitumnns, 
though  at  twelve  iniles'  distance  from  the  town.  The  modem  town  of 
Spello  occupies  its  site,  and  very  extensive  remains  of  antiquity  are  still 
to  be  Men.  It  probably  reoeiTed  two  Boman  oolonieSf  as  iuMmilioiis 
mention  the  "  Colonia  Julia  Hispelli"  and  the  "Colonia  Urbaiia  Flavia.** 
Tt  is  considered  probable  that  Hispellum,  rather  than  Mevania,  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  poet  Propertius.  Tuder  ia  Buppoaed  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Todi,  on  the  Tiber. 

*  The  people  of  Ajdou^  an  important  and  flouriahing  city  of  Umbria. 
There  are  stUl  Tonama  of  the  anoent  vails ;  the  modem  town  of  Amelia 
occupies  its  site. 

7  The  site  of  Attidium  ia  marked  by  the  modern  village  of  Attigio, 
two  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Fabnano,  to  wliich  the  inhabituits  of  Atti- 
dium are  supposed  to  hm  migrated  in  the  middle  ages. 

*  The  peo]^  of  Asisium.  The  modem  city  of  Assisi  (the  birth-place 
of  St.  Francis)  oceapies  its  site.  There  are  ooosiderable  remains  of  the 
ancient  town. 

*  The  people  of  Ama,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  town 
of  Civitella  d'Amo,  five  miles  east  of  Farugia.  Some  inacriptiona  and 
o^MT  olgeota  of  antiquity  have  been  foond  here. 

w  The  people  of  jEsis,  situate  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
still  called  lesL  Fhny,  in  B.  zi.  o.  97,  mentiona  it  as  iamoua  for  the 
exoellence  of  its  cheeses.  , 

u  The  people  of  Camerinum,  a  city  of  Umbria.  The  present  OamernMV 
ooeapies  its  site.  Its  people  mtte  among  the  most  oonsidsraUe  of  Um* 
bria.   The  Site  of  the  CasuentiUani  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 

^  The  people  of  Carsulce,  an  Umbrian  town  of  some  importance.  Its 
ruins  are  still  visible  about  half  way  between  ISan  Germino  and  Aoqua 
SjMtrta^  ten  miles  north  of  Nami.  Holstea  States  that  the  site  waa 
aOloallBdOanoU  in  his  time^andlihara  eziatedranainsof  aBamphiir 
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Salentim,  the  Fulginiates  Vtlie  Foroflammienses',  the  Eoroju- 
lienseB  sunuuned  ConcupieiiBeBy  the  Eorobientaiii,  the  Foro- 
BempromenseB*,  the  lfvmm\  the  Interamnates  Buniamed 
NarteB,  the  Mevanate8%  the  MeTanioueiueB,  the  Matilicate8^ 
the  Namieiifles^  whose  town  used  formerly  to  be  called 
Nequinum;  the  Nucerini®,  both  those  surnamed  Favonienaes 
and  those  called  CameUani;  the  Ocriciilani*,  the  Ostrani**, 
the  Pitulani,  both  those  surnamed  Pisuertes  and  the  others 
called  Mergentini  i  the  Plestim^^  the  Sentiiiatea",  the  Saru- 

theatre  and  a  triumphal  veh  in  honour  of  Tnjan.  IToUung  aeemt  to 

•be  known  of  the  Dolates. 

*  The  people  of  Fulginium.  From  Cicero  we  learn  that  it  was  a  mu- 
nicipal town.    The  modem  citj  of  Foligno  has  risen  on  its  site.  An 

tion  diBOOTSFBd  hion  has  pfosiu'vod  tho  nuno  of  IFulgiuia,  probably 
a  local  divmity. 

2  The  poopk-  of  Fomm  Flaminii,  situated  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  where 
it  first  entered  tho  Apennines,  three  miles  from  Fulginium.  It  was  here 
that  the  Emperors  (iallus  and  YoluBianua  were  defeated  and  slain  by 
jBmihannSy  a.i>.  2fi6.  The  nuni  aft  tfao  spot  oalled  Giovanni  pro 
3!iamma  mark  its  site.  The  site  of  Forum  Julii  appean  to  be  unknown, 
aa  also  that  of  Forum  Brentani. 

'  The  people  of  Forum  Sempronii,  tho  only  town  in  the  yalley  of  the 
MetauruB.  The  modem  city  of  Fossombrone,  two  miles  distant,  has 
thenoe  taken  its  name.  Cooaiderable  Teatiges  of  the  ancient  town  are 
stOltobeieea.  The  batttom  which  Haadnibal  was  defeated  by  the  Bonuin 
oonsids  Livius  and  Nero,  B.C.  207,  was  probably  fought  in  its  vicinity. 

*  The  people  of  Iguvium,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of  UniDria. 
Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modem  city  of  Qubbio*  luteramua  on  the 
!Nar  has  been  previously  mentioned. 

*  The  people  ofthe  town  of  He?ania,  now  oaUedBevagna,  in  the  dudiy 
of  Spolstb.  The  Mevanionensee  were  tho  people  of  Mevanio,  or  Mer^ 
niolfe,  in  the  mnity  of  Meraniai  and  thought  by  Cluver  to  be  the  modom 
Galea  ta. 

'  Their  town  was  Matiiiea,  whicli  still  retains  that  name.  It  is  situate 
in  (he  Maiohea  of  Anooiuk 

'  Their  town  still  vetains  the  name  of  Kami. 

^  Their  town  was  surnamed  Favonia  and  CamcUaria,  to  distinguish 
it  from  several  others  of  the  same  name.  The  present  Nooera  stands  on 
its  site. 

*  The  people  of  Oerieuluni,  now  Otricoli,  prerionslj  mentioned. 

^  Aeoording  to  Ilardouin,  the  ruins  of  Ostm  are  thcMM  n^r  Monte 
KuoTo,  now  Sinigagiia»  but  D'Anvills  thinka  that  the  modem Corinaldo 

marks  its  site. 

Nothing  is  known  of  tho  Plestiui,  nor  yet  of  tho  Pitulani,  who  seem 
to  have  been  a  difcent  people  to  thoee  mentioned  in  the  lint  Bsj^oti. 

u  The  town  of  Sentis,  according  to  D'Anville  and  ICanmrti  wae  m 
fidntlj  of  the  modem  town  of  Smso  Fetrato. 
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nates\  the  Spoletini',  the  Suasini',  the  Sestinates"*,  the 
Sulllates',  the  Tadiiiates^  the  Trebiates^  the  Tuficani^  the 
Tiferuates'-'  surnamed  Tiberiiii,  and  the  otiiers  called  Metau- 
renses,  the  Vesiuicates,  the  Urbiuates,  both  those  surnamed 
MctaiireDses^"  and  the  others  called  llortenses,  the  Vetto- 
nenses",  tlie  Vindinates,  and  the  Viventani.  In  this  district 
there  exist  no  longer  tlie  Feliginates  who  possessed  Clu- 
sioium  above  Interamna,  and  the  Sarranates,  with  their 
to\\Ti8  of  Acerrje'",  surnamed  Yafria?,  and  Turooelum,  also 
called  A^ettiolum ;  as  also  the  Solinates,  the  Curiates,  the 
Fallienates,  and  the  Apiennates.  The  Arienates  also  have 
disappeared  with  the  town  of  Crinovoluni,  as  well  as  the 
Usidicaui,  the  Plangenses,  the  Piesinates,  and  the  Cajlestiiii. 

^  The  people  of  Sarsina,  an  important  town  of  Umbria,  famous  a( 
being  the  birth-place  of  the  comic  poet  Flautus.  It  ib  now  called  Saw 
nna,  on  the  Sayio. 

*  The  people  of  Spoletum,  now  Spoleto.  It  was  a  city  of  XJmbria  on 
the  Tia  Flaminia,  colonized  by  the  Romans  B.C.  242.  In  the  later  days 
of  the  Empire  it  was  taken  by  Totilas,  and  its  walls  destroyed.  Thej 
were  however  restored  by  Narses. 

t  The  people  of  Stuuft]  the  remainB  of  "wluch,  aMOirdi^g  to  lyAimBB 
and  Manncrt,  arc  those  seen  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  SonLonnao^  at  % 
place  called  Cast^^l  Leone. 
•       *  The  monastory  of  Si  stino  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Bestir 
num,  their  town,  at  the  soui-ce  of  the  river  Pcsaro. 

*  The  site  of  their  town  is  denoted  by  the  modem  SigeUo  in  the 
Marches  of  Ancona. 

*  Their  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  situate  ^-ithin  the  piaMBt 
Marches  of  Ancona,  whore  they  join  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto. 

y  Their  town  was  IVebia.    The  modem  Trevi  stands  on  its  site. 

'  The  people  of  Toflcom,  which  Holatea  thinln  was  iitaate  betwwa 
Matehca  and  Fabrianum,  on  the  river  cafled  the  Cesena. 

^  ^^hc  site  of  TifeiTinni  TiborinTmi  is  occupiecl  by  the  present  Citta  di 
CasteLLo,  aud  that  of  Tifemum  Metaurense,  or  "on  the  IMrtaurus,"  by  Sant 
j^pgftln  in  Yado  in  the  Duchy  of  Urbino.  The  first-named  place  was  in 
tbe  Tioimtj  of  the  estates  of  the  Younger  Fliny. 

^  WArmOe  and  Monnert  are  of  opinion  that  Urbania  on  the  HetMl^ 
ru9,  two  leagues  south-east  of  Urbino,  marks  the  site  of  their  town*  Thtt 
Hortenses  probably  dwelt  on  the  pite  of  the  present  Urbino. 

1^  The  site  of  their  town  was  probably  the  present  JBettona.  The  nte 
of  the  towns  of  the  peoples  next  mentioned  is  unknown. 

u  Nothing  is  known  of  its  position.  There  were  cilaea  in  Campania 
and  Cisalpine  Gkul  also  called  Acerrs.  The  first  has  been  mentioned 
nnder  the  First  Region.  Of  the  other  places  and  peoples  Tnentioined  in 
tills  Chapter  no  particulars  seem  to  have  come  down  to  us. 
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Cato  writes  that  Ameria  abo^e-mentioiied  was  finuided  964 
years  before  the  war  with  Perseus. 

CHAP.  20.  (15.) — THE  BiaHVH  BBaiOH  OF  ITALY  ;  THE  PABUB. 

*  The  eighth  region  is  bounded  by  Ariminum,  the  Padus, 
and  the  Apennines.  Upon  the  coast  we  have  the  river 
Cru8tumium\  and  the  colony  of  Ariminum^,  with  the  rivers 
Ariminiis  and  Aprusa.  Next  comes  the  river  Eubico^,  once 
the  boundary  of  Italy,  and  after  it  the  Sapis^  the  Vitis,  and 
the  Anemo,  and  then,  Ravenna,  a  town  of  the  Sabines*,  with 
the  river  Bedesis,  105  miles  from  Ancona  ;  and,  not  far  from 
the  sea,  Butrium^  a  town  of  the  Umbri.  In  the  i nterior  there 
are  the  colonies  of  Bononia^,  formerly  caUed  i  elsina^  when 

^  Now  the  Cooes.  It  is  called  **mpas  Grnstamiam'*  by  Liu»ii.>B.iL 

^406. 

*  Oue  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Umbria.  It  played  a  conspi- 
ouons  part  in  xnoet  of  the  mtemal  wnra  of  the  Bomans.  The  modem 
cHy  of  Kunini  which  stands  on  its  site,  still  retains  two  striking  monu- 
ments of  its  grandeur;  the  Roman  bridf^e  of  marble,  which  crosses  the 
river  Ariminus,  erected  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  a  triumphal  arch 
of  marble,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus.  The  river  Ariminus  now 
called  the  Maroobhia,  and  the  Apruaa  is  the  Ausa. 

3  A  papal  ddoree,  issued  in  declared  the  rirer  Loaa  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Rubicon,  but  the  more  general  opinion  is  tliat  the  Pisatello, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  has  better  claims  to  that  honour.  On  the  north 
.bank  of  the  Rubicon  a  pillar  was  placed  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  with 
an  inseription  giving  notice  that  wfaoerer  should  pass  in  arms  into  the 
Boman  territory  would  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  uie  state.  It  is  eme- 
cially  celebrated  in  history  by  Cajsar's  passage  across  it  at  the  head  of& 
army,  by  ^vhich  act  he  declared  war  against  the  republic  8ee  Lucan. 
B.  i.  1. 200-230.  • 

*  The  Sapis  is  the  modem  Sario^  or  Eio  di  Cesena  j  the  Yitis  is  the 
Bevano,  and  the  Anemo  is  the  Boncone. 

*  Strabo  and  Zosimus  however  state  that  it  was  first  founded  by  the 
Thessalians.  Ravenna  first  came  into  notice  on  being  made  one  of  the 
two  chief  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet.  The  harbour  which  was  made  for 
it  vas  called  ''CflaMes,**  and  between  it  and  Ravenna  sprang  up  the  town 
of  Cfesarea.  Though  not  deemed  unhealthy,  it  lay  in  a  swampy  distriet. 
Theodoric  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Gotlis,  The  modm 
city  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  The  lirer  Bedesis  is  now 
caUed  the  Montone. 

*  No  remains  of  it  are  extant ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  stood  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Lagunca  of  Gkmiacehio. 

7  The  modeni  Bologna  staoda^m  its  site^  and  there  aie  tint  ftvranaiu 
of  antiquity  to  be  seen. 
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ft  was  the  ehief  plaee  of  Btr1ma^Bt■ixi]ltlm^MatiItt^Pknn^ 
and  Plaoentia*.  There  aie  also  the  towns  of  Cnaena',  da- 
tema^  Foram  Clodi^  Fmrum  livl,  Eonun  Popi]!,  Eorum 
Truentmorum',  Forum  Oomeli,  Fonun  Lidniy  the  Fayen« 
tini*,  the  Fidentini^  the  Otedni,  the  Bidinatea",  the 

*  He  probably  mtmns  only  the  Etmscan  citiei  north  of  the  Apennines. 
'  The  modem  town  of  Brescello  occiipios  its  site.   Here  the  Emperor 

Otho  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  learning  the  defeat  of  his  troops  bj  Yitel- 
lim*  It  ippaMi  to  Imw  bwn  a  strong  f orfcraw  in  liii  til— «f  fli>  LoBip 
b«rd  kings. 

'  The  modem  Modena  stands  on  its  site.  Tt  was  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  civil  wars  after  Caesar's  death.  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  here 
hj  M.  Antoniua,  in  the  years  B.C.  44  and  43,  and  under  its  walls  the 
WBsalsHiitiafaBdPiiiiairamslaiii.  Its Tioinity,  like  that olBHau^ 
was  ftimous  in  the  esoeUsnee  of  its  wool. 

*  Tliis  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  was  enlarged  by  Augustus,  and 
from  him  received  the  name  of  Colonia  Juha  Augusta.  Tt  was  called, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  ChijBopoiis  or  the  "  (jh>lde8i  Citgr/' 
The  modm  eity  of  Pkm  occupies  its  mlbt* 

*  A  Koman  colony.   The  present  dty  of  Fiaoensa  stands  on  its  site. 

*  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Cesena,  and  is  a  considerable  place.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  used  as  a  fortress  of  great  strength. 
We  shall  find  Flinj  again  mentioning  it  in  B.  xiy.  c.  6,  as  famous  for  the 
goodness  of  its  wines,  a  reputation  which  it  still  maintains.  The  name 
of  Oatema,  onoe  a  municipnl  town  of  importance,  is  still  retained  in  part 
by  a  small  stream  which  crosses  tiie  road  nine  miles  from  Bologna,  and 
is  called  the  Quadema.  An  old  church  and  a  few  housra,  called  Santa 
Maria  di  Quadema,  probably  mark  the  site  of  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
which  was  situate  on  the  high  road. 

f  GThisFommiClodniasaidl^D'Aiiil^ 
Forum  Livii  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  oity  at 
Forli.   Forum  Popili  or  Forii  Pieoolo  oooopes  the  site  of  Fomin  or 
Foro  Popili. 

*  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  episcopal 
townof  Bertsi  loro  now  stands.  In  niscriptions  it  is  oslled  Forodmonti* 

norum.  Forum  Comelii,  said  to  hare  been  so  called  from  the  Dictator 
Sylla,  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Imola.  Tbib  poet  Mffftlftl 
is  said  to  have  resided  for  some  time  in  this  town. 

*  The  people  of  Faventia,  now  Faenza.  Pliny,  B.  xix.  c.  i,  speaks  of 
the  wlntniess  of  its  lintsi,  fixr  the  mannfiMJtmo  of  whiok  it  was  odo* 
brated.  At  this  place  Oarbo  and  Norbanus  were  defiaated  with  great  lots 
by  Metellus,  the  partisan  of  Sylla,  in  B.C.  82. 

The  people  of  Fidentia.  The  present  Eorga  di  San  Ponnino  stands 
on  its  site,  which  is  between  Parma  and  Pkcentia,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Ibitner  city. 

"  auTer  tidnks  that  tiulr  town  was  on  the  site  of  tho  modern  CMel 
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enses^  wlio  take  their  name  from  Lepidus,  the  Solonatea*, 
^     the  Saltus  Gulliani^  sumamed  Aquinates,  the  Tannetani^, 

the  Veliates*,  who  were  anciently  surnamed  It^^at-es,  and 
the  Urbanates*.    In  this  district  the  Boii^  have  disappeared, 
of  whom  there  were  112  tribes  according  to  Cato;  as  also 
the  Senones,  who  captured  Eome. 
'         (16.)  The  Padus^  descends  from  the  bosom  of  Mount 
I      Vesulus,  one  of  the  most  elevated  points  of  the  chain  of  the 
I      Alps,  in  the  territories  of  the  Ligurian  Vagienni*,  and  rises 
at  its  source  in  a  manner  that  well  merits  an  inspection  by 
the  curious ;  after  which  it  hides  itself  in  a  subterranean 
'.      channel  until  it  rises  again  in  the  country  of  the  Forovibi- 
enses.    It  is  inferior  in  fame  to  none  whatever  amonjj^  the 
rivers,  being  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Eridanus  and  fiinious 
as  the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  Phaeton^".  At  the  rising  of 
the  Dog-star  it  is  swollen  by  the  melted  snows ;  but,  though 
it  proves  more  furious  in  its  course  to  the  adjoining  fields 

1  So  named  after  ^milius  Lcpidus.  The  people  of  Kegium  Ii6pidiim| 
the  site  of  whose  town  is  occupied  by  the  modem  Rofrgio. 

*  Solonatium  is  supposed,  to  liave  had  the  site  of  Liiu  mudem  Citta  di 
SoId  or  Tone  di  Sola 

'  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  thb  peopito  or  their  town,  but  il  is 
thought  by  Bezzonieo  that  by  this  name  were  meant  those  who  oooa* 
pied  the  wood-clad  heights  of  the  Apennines,  above  Modena  and  Parma. 
Cicero  mentions  a  Saltus  Ghdlicanus  as  being  a  mountain  of  Campania, 
hat  tint  is  obu^  not  tbe  apot  meant  here. 

*  Their  town  u  thought  to  htne  stood  on  the  Bsme  site  as  tibe  modem 
Tenedo. 

*  Their  town  was  pcrbapf  on  the  same  site  as  the  modem  YiUac^  on 
the  riTer  Nora. 

*  The  modflm  t&ty  of  Qmbria  ptobahfy  stands  on  the  site  of  tTitem, 

their  town,  of  which  considaaible  Mmains  are  Bt  ill  to  be  seen. 

These  and  the  Senones  were  nations  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  The  Boii 
emigrated  originally  fi:om  Transalpine  Gaul,  by  the  Penine  Alps,  or  the 
Pass  of  Great  St.  Bernard.  They  were  oompletelT  subdued  b^  Scipio 
VtnAm  m  B.O.  itbm  he  destrored  hali  of  nieir  population,  and 
deprived  them  of  nelttly  half  of  their  lands.  They  were  ultimately  drifen 
from  their  settlements,  and  established  themselves  in  the  modem  Bohe- 
mia, which  from  them  takes  its  name.  The  Senones,  who  liad  taken  %:a0 
eity  of  Bome  in  B.C.  390,  were  oonquered  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
destroyed  by  the  Consul  DolabeUa  in  b.o.  288. 
A  The  Po,  which  rises  in  Monte  Yiio  in  Sayoj. 

*  Already  mentioned  in  C.  7  of  the  present  Book. 

^  Ovid  m  his  account  of  the  adyentlureofPliafiton  (MetB.il)  Mm 
that  he  ieHl  into  the  riyer  Padusr 
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than  to  the  yeaaelB  that  are  upon  it,  still  it  ti^es  care  to  carry 
away  no  portion  of  its  banks,  and  when  it  recedes,  renders 
them  additionally  fertile.  Its  length  from  its  source  is  300 
miles,  to  which  we  must  add  eighty -eight  for  its  sinuosities ; 
and  it  receives  from  the  Apennines  and  Alps  not  only  several 
navigable  rivers,  but  immense  lakes  as  well,  which  discharge 
themselves  into  its  waters,  thus  conveying  altogether  as  many 
as  thirty  streams  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Of  these  the  best  known  are  the  following — flowing  from 
the  range  of  the  Apennines,  the  Jactus,  the  Tanarua',  the 
Trebia  which  passes  Placentia,  tlie  Tarus,  the  Incia,  the 
Gabellus,  the  Scultenna,  and  the  Khenus :  from  the  chain  of 
the  Alps,  the  Stura",  the  Orgua,  the  two  Duriae,  the  iSessites, 
the  Ticinus,  the  Lambrus,  the  Addua,  the  Ollius,  and  the 
Mincius.  There  is  no  river  known  to  receive  a  larger  increase 
than  this  in  so  short  a  space ;  so  much  tso  indeed  that  it  is 
impelled  onwards  by  this  vast  body  of  water,  and,  invading 
the  land',  forms  deep  channels  in  its  course :  hence  it  is 
that,  althouffh  a  portion  of  its  stream  is  drawn  off  by  liTera 
and  canals  oetween  Bavenna  and  Altinum,  for  a  space  of 
120  miles,  still,  at  the  spot  where  it  discharges  the  vast  body 
of  its  waters,  it  is  said  to  form  seven  seas. 

By  the  Augustan  Canal  the  Fadus  is  carried  to  Bavenna, 
at  which  place  it  is  called  the  Padusa^  having  tanaeirlj  borne 
the  name  of  Messanicus.  The  nearest  mouth  to  this  spot 

*  The  Tanams  is  still  calbcl  the  Tanaro.  The  Trebia,  now  tlie  Trebbia, 
is  memorable  for  the  defeat  on  its  banks  of  the  Komana  by  Hannibal, 
B.C.  218.  The  Incia  is  the  modem  Eaza  or  Lenza,  the  Tarus  the  Taro, 
the  Qobelhis  the  Seodua^  the  Scultamia  the  Banaro,  and  the  Rhenus  the 
Bene. 

*  The  Stnra  still  has  the  same  name  ;  the  Orgus  is  the  modem  Oreo, 
The  streams  called  Diuiee  are  known  as  tlie  Dora  Baltea  and  the  Dora 
Kiparia ;  the  Sessites  is  the  Sesia,  the  iieinus  the  Tessino,  the  Lambrus 
the  Lambro^  the  Addnailie  Adda,  theOlUiu  the  Ogho,  and  the  Mmnins! 
the  Menzo. 

3  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  "  gravis  terrae,"  unless  it  signifies 
"  pressing  heavily  upon  the  land,"  and  so  cutting  out  channels  for  ita 
coiirse.  He  has  previously  Btated  that,  though  rapid,  it  is  not  in  the 
hfl^t  of  carrying  away  Hs  moks.  See  a  very  ude  article  on  the  queetioii. 
whether  the  name  Eridanus  belonged  originall;^  to  tius  riyer  or  to  some 
other  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  Dr.  Smith's  I^etkmaijof  Aiioiflnt  Geo* 
graphy  imder  the  word  "  Eridanus." 

*  l!hai  is  to  say,  the  canal  made  by  Augustus  was  so  called* 
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forms  tbe  extenAve  port  knoim  as  that  of  Yatreims,  wlieve 
Claudius  CsBsar^,  on  nis  triumph  over  the  Britons,  entered 
the  Adriatic  in  a  vessel  thafc  deserved  rather  the  name  of  a 
vast  palace  than  a  ship.  This  mouth,  which  was  formerly 
oaUed  by  some  the  Eriaanian,  has  heen  hj  others  stvled  the 
Spinetic  mouth,  from  the  &tj  of  Spina,  a  very  powerml  place 
wiiich  formerlv  stood  in  the  vicimty,  if  we  may  form  a  con- 
dusion  from  the  amount  of  its  treasure  deposited  at  Delphi ; 
it  was  founded  by  Diomedes.  At  this  spot  the  river  Vatre- 
nus^  which  flows  from  the  territory  of  Eorum  Oomeli,  swells 
the  waters  of  the  Padus. 

The  next  moulli  to  this  is  that  of  Caprasia*,  then  that 
of  Sagis,  and  then  Volane,  formerly  called  Olarie ;  all  of 
which  are  situate  upon  the  Flavian  Canal^  which  the  Tus^ 
cans  formerly  made  £rom  Sagis,  thus  drawing  the  impe- 
tuous stream  of  the  nver  across  into  the  marshes  of  the 
Atriani,  which  they  call  the  Seven  Seas ;  and  upon  which  is 
the  nohle  port  of  Atria*,  a  city  of  the  Tuscans,  from  whicli 
place  the  sea  was  formerly  called  the  Atriatic,  though  now 
the  Adriatic. 

We  next  come  to  the  overflo\^4ng  mouths  of  Carbo- 
naria,  and  the  fosses  of  f hilistina^,  by  some  called  Taiija- 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  after  a  stay  of  only  a  few  days  in  Britaui, 
he  quitted  the  island,  returned  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  a  splendid  tri- 
umph.   This  outlet  of  the  Po  has  now  the  name  of  Po  di  Frimero. 

'  Now  the  Santemo,  noted  for  the  sluggishness  of  its  waters.  * 
'  TfHB  Ostium  Oaprasue  is  now  called  me  Poito  Ibiterito  di  Bdl'  Ochio, 
the  Ostium  Sagis  the  Porto  di  Magnavacca  ;  Volane,  or  Yolana,  is  the . 
Bouth  main  branch  of  the  river.  The  Ostia  Carbonaria,  mentioned  below, 
was  the  north  main  branch,  subdivided  into  several  small  branches  ;  and 
the  Fossffi  or  Fossiones  Philistine  connected  the  riTcr,  by  means  of  the 
Ttttooi,  with  the  AtJieeis. 

^  The  reading  ie  doubtful  here,  and  even  tius,  which  is  perhaps  die  beet, 
appears  to  be  corrupt ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  all  the  mouths 
previously  mentioned  could  liave  be(  n  upon  one  canal,  and  besides  it 
would  seem  that  Olane  was  one  of  the  natural  mouths  of  the  river. 

*  More  generally  Adria,  from  which,  as  Pliny  says,  the  Adriatic  takes 
Hs  name.  Bither  aGbeek,  or,  what  is  more  probaUe,  as  Pliny  states,  an 
Etruscan  colony,  it  became  the  principal  emporimn  of  tnuie  with  the 
Adriatic,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  surrounded  with  canals  and 
other  works  to  facilitate  its  communications  with  other  rivers.  It  is 
still  called  Adria,  and  in  its  vicinity  to  the  south,  considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  dty  aie  still  to  be  seen. 

'  fio  ftwnnn  *\tA  PfaJUgtaL  •«««^  tO  hsfVB  ^w<m  j-Jm  mtntmt  inliHilit* 
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tlm\  aU  of  whidi  originate  in  the  overflow  of  the  waten  91 
the  Philiatinian  Oaiia^  swdlen  br  the  ttreems  of  the  Atesk^ 
descending  60m  the  Tridentine  Alps,  and  of  the  TogiBonna*, 
flowing  from  the  tenitoiy  of  the  PatavinL  A  portion  of  them 
also  fonoB  the  adjoining  port  of  Brondulum',  in  the  Mune 
manner  as  Edron^  is  formed  by  the  two  men  Meduacna  and 
the  Clodiau  Canal.  With  the  waten  of  these  streama  the 
IMna  unites,  md  with  them  dischar^  itself  into  the  sea^ 
fonmng,  aocoiding  to  most  writers,  between  the  Alps  and 
the  aea-shore  a  mangular  figure,  2000  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, not  unlike  the  Delta  formed  by  the  Nile  in  Egypt. 
I  feel  somewhat  ashamed  to  have  to  borrow  from  the  Greeka 
any  statement  in  reference  to  Italy  ;  Metrodorus  of  Scepsos, 
however,  informs  us  that  this  river  has  obtained  ita  name  of 
Padus  from  the  fact,  that  about  its  source  there  are  great 
numbers  of  pine-trees,  which  in  the  Gallic  language  are 
called  "  padi."  In  the  tongue  of  the  Ligurians  this  river  is 
called  "Bodincus,"  which  signifies  "the  bottomless."  This 
derivation  is  in  some  measure  supported  by  the  fact  that 
near  this  river  there  is  the  town  ot  ludustria',  of  which  the 
ancient  name  was  Bodincomagiim,  and  where  the  river  be- 
gins to  be  of  greater  depth  than  in  other  parts. 

CHAP.  21.  (17.) — XHX  ELEVENTH  EEGIOIT  OJP  ITAIiT  ITAXiLl 

TBAirSPADAliA. 

From  the  rirer  Padna  the  eleventh  region  xeoeivea  its 
name  of  Transpadana ;  to  which,  situate  as  it  is  wholly  in 
the  interior,  the  riyer,  by  ita  bounteoua  channel,  oonveja 
the  gifts  of  all  the  seaa.  The  towns  are  Yibi  Forum*  and 

ants  of  the  spot.  They  are  now  called  the  Booca  della  Gnooa,  the 
Bocca  deUa  Soovetta,  the  Busa  delle  Tole,  the  Sbocco  dell'Asinino,  &c. 
The  Oatia  Carbonaria  and  the  Fooaa  PhiliAtinse  were  to  the  north  of  the 
ones  prenonsly  mentioined. 

1  He  ieems  to  confonnd  the  FeiMS  of  Philistina  with  the  Tartarus 
(now  Tartaro).  That  rirer  howefer  «9i"i«*Ml»4  the  Fobmb  of  PhUistins 
with  the  Athesis,  now  the  Adige. 

'  Now  the  Baochighone.  *  The  modern  Brondolo. 

*  Now  Chioe^ia,  formed  by  the  riyers  Brenta  and  Brentella.  Hordouin 
thiiilM  the  Ctoaisn  Ctoal  to  be  the  eame  as  the  modem  Fossa  P^Jteas. 

'  Now  Monteu  di  Po,  below  Cheyasso,  mentioned  in  the  7th  Chapter. 

*  Xhie  plaoe  It  fiqppoMd  to  hare  been  aitiiate  in  the  yieuuty  of  tfas 
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Seguaio ;  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  colony  of  Augusta 
Taurinorum^  at  which  place  the  Padua  becomes  nayigabl^ 
and  which  was  founded  by  the  ancient  race  of  the  Lig|]Z!iail% 
and  of  Augusta  Praetoria^  of  the  Salassi,  near  the  two  passet 
of  the  Alps,  the  Ghredaa'  and  the  Penine  (by  the  latter  it  ia 
said  that  the  Carthaginians  passed  into  Italy,  by  the  Grecian, 
Hercules) — the  town  of  Eporedia*,  the  foundation  of  which 
by  the  Soman  people  was  enjoined  by  the  Sibylline  books ; 
the  Gauls  call  tamers  of  horses  by  the  name  of  "  Epore- 
diae*' — VerceUaB^,  the  town  of  the  Libici,  derived  its  origin 
from  the  Salluvii,  and  Novaria^,  founded  by  the  Vertacoma- 
cori,  is  at  the  present  day  a  district  of  the  v  ocontii,  and  not, 
as  Cato  supposes,  of  tlie  Ligurians ;  of  whom  two  nations, 
called  the  La?vi  and  the  Marici,  founded  Ticinum',  not  far 
from  the  Padus,  as  the  Boii,  descended  from  the  Transalpine 
nations,  have  founded  Laus  Pompeia^  and  the  Insubres  Me- 
diolanum^. 

modern  Saluzzo,  on  tlw  aofdi  bulk  aC  tiw  Bo.  Scguiio  oecopied  the 
Oite  of  the  modem  Susa. 

'  Augusta  of  the  TaurinL  The  present  city  of  Turin  stands  on  its 
fite.  It  was  made  a  £oman  ooiouy  by  Augustus.  With  the  eoLoeptioA 
of  ■ooie  uiioriptloiu,  Torui 

'  The  ptesent  city  of  Aosta  occupies  its  site.  This  was  also  a  Eomaa 
colony  founded  by  Augustus,  after  he  had  subdued  the  SalassL  It  was, 
as  Fliny  says  in  C.  5,  the  extreme  point  of  Italy  to  the  north.  The  remama 
of  the  ancient  city  are  of  extreme  magnificence. 

9  The  Oreoiaii  put  of  (he  Alps  waa  tbat  now  known  mm  the  lAtde  (ft. 
Bernard ;  while  the  Penine  pass  was  the  present  Gfeat  St.  Bernard, 
livy  in  his  History,  B.  xiL  c.  38,  points  out  the  error  of  taking  these 
mountains  to  have  derived  their  name  from,  the  Poeni  or  Carthaginians.  ' 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  took  their  name  from  the  Celtic  word  signi- 
fying »  WMwrniMa,  whioh  now  §am»  the  ^Pen**  of  the  WeUi  and  the 
*«Ben''  oftheSooteh. 

*  Now  called  Ivrea  or  Lamporeggio,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of 
the  Salassi,  the  present  Yai  d* Aosta.  There  are  some  lemains  of  the 
ancient  town  to  be  seen. 

*  The  pKMot  town  of  Tffedfi  stands  on  its  site. 

*  Now  oaUed  Novara,  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

7  It  became  a  Roman  municipal  town,  but  owes  its  greatness  to  the 
Lombard  kings  who  made  it  their  ci^^otal,  and  altered  the  name  to  Papiat 
l^w  f  avia. 

*  "Bompey's  Ptanses.'*  Tlie  preseal  Iiodi Tepcdiio  maihi  its  rite. 

*  It  was  the  eapitalof  the  Insubree,  a  Qdlie  nation,  and  was  takfln  by 

the  Bomans  in  B.C.  222,  on  which  it  became  a  municipium  and  Roman 
oolony*  On  the  division  of  the  empire  bjr  Diooletiaay  it  becMne  the 
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'  From  Cato  we  also  learn  tbat  Comum,  Ber^omimi^  and 
Iiiciniforum',  and  some  other  peoples  in  the  vicinity,  origizi« 
ated  with  the  Orobii,  but  he  admits  that  he  is  ignorant  as 
to  the  origin  of  that  nation.  Cornelius  Alexander  howerer 
infonnB  us  that  they  came  from  Greece,  inta?preting  tbeit* 
name  aa  meaning  "  those  who  live  upon  the  mountains'.'* 
In  this  district,  Parra  has  disappeared,  a  town  of  the  Orobiiy 
from  whom,  according  to  Cato,  the  people  of  Bergomum  are 
descended ;  its  site  even  yet  shows  that  it  was  situate  in  a 
position  more  elevated  than  fruitful'*.  The  Caturigea  have 
also  perished,  an  exiled  raee  of  the  Insubres,  as  also  Spina 
previously  mentioned ;  Melpum  too,  a  place  distinguished 
for  its  opulence,  which,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  was  destroyed  by  the  Insubres,  the  Boii,  and  the 
Senones,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Comiilus  took  Yeii, 

CHAP.  22.  (18.) — IH£  XXNTH  B£6I02I  Of  IIAIiX. 

"We  now  come  to  the  tenth  region  of  Italy,  situate  on  tlie 
Adriatic  Sea.  In  this  district  are  Yenetia*,  the  river  Silis®, 
rising  in  the  Tarvisanian'  monniaiDs,  the  town  of  Alti- 

reaidenco  of  his  colleague  Maximiaimfl,  and  continued  to  be  the  nV>mlc  of 
the  Kmperors  of  the  West  till  it  was  plundered  by  Attila,  who  trant<t"erred 
the  seat  of  goyenuuent  to  Kaveima.  It  afterwards  became  the  capital  of 
the  kmgdom  of  tiie  Otfero-Qotfas,  and  wm  aaain  aacked  by  the  Goths  m 
AJK  &89,  and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  The  present  city^  known 
to  us     Milni,  (  ont.iins  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

*  The  modern  Como  and  Bergamo  stand  on  their  8it4?8. 

.  s  From  its  name,  sigiulying  the  ^'  market  of  iicimus,"  it  would  appear 
to  be  ol  Boman  origin,  its  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  a  ]^afle 
called  Inoino,  near  the  town  of  Erba,  between  Como  and  IiB000»  whet^ 
inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found. 

*  Deriving  it  from  the  Greek  opo?,  "  a  mountain,"  and  jSi'os,  "  life.** 

**  Etiamnum  prodenie  se  altius  quam  fortunatius  situm."  Hardouin 
seems  to  think  that  **se"  refers  to  Cato,  and  that  he  infonns  ns  to  thai 
eifect ;  but  to  all  appearance,  it  rslates  rather  to  the  town,  whidi  even 
yet,  by  its  ruins,  showed  that  it  was  perebed  too  high  among  the  nunm* 
tains  to  be  a  fertile  spot. 

*  The  district  of  the  YenetL  Theae  people,  taking  refuge  in  the  ad- 
joining islands  In  the  ilfth  o&atvacj  to  escape  the  Hnns  under  Attilsi 
founded  the  modem  city  of  Venice.- 

Now  called  the  Sile,  which  flows  past  Trevigio  or  Treriso. 
'  The  mounta'aottfl  distriot  in  the  nctnity  of  Tarvisiani,  the  nwideni 
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iiuin\  the  river  Liquentia  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Opiter- 
gium'"',  and  a  port  with  the  same  name,  the  colony  of  Con- 
cordia^; the  rivers  and  harbours  of  Eomatinum^  the  greater 
and  less  Tiliaventum^  the  Anaxum*,  into  which  the  Varamua 
flows,  the  ^Usa"^,  and  the  Natiso  with  the  Turrus,  which  flow 
^ast  the  colony  of  Aj[uileia®  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
from  the  sea.  This  is  the  country  of  the  Cami',  and  ad- 
joming  to  it  is  that  of  the  lapydes,  the  river  Timayus^,  the 

^  *  Sihiato  in  a  marsh  or  lagane  on  the  rifw  dile.  It  heeiane  a  Homaii 

Oolony  after  Pliny's  time,  under  the  Bmperor  Trajan.  Its  villas  are  de- 
scribed by  Martial  as  rivalling  those  of  Baiee.  The  Emperor  Verus  died 
here  a.d.  169.  The  modem  village  of  Altino  is  a  very  impoTomhed 
place.   The  Liqu^tia  is  now  called  the  Livenza. 

*  Now  oallea  Oderzo,  on  the  river  Montegano,  wMoh  flows  into  the 
laqnensa.  The  conduct  of  tlie  people  of  this  place,  in  the  wars  between- 
Pompcy  and  Csesar,  is  mentioned  by  Lucan,  in  his  Pharsalia,  B.  iv.  1. 462. 

3  From  inscriptions  we  find  that  this  place  was  called  Colonia  Julia 
Concordia,  from  wliich  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonics 
£ftunded  by  Augustus  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace.  It  rapidly 
fOM  into  impovtuioe,  and  is  often  mentioiied  during  the  later  ages  of  tlie 
Boman  Empire,  as  one  oi  the  most  importaat  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
Tt  is  now  a  poor  village,  vnth  the  same  nsmOi  and  no  remains  of  antiqui^ 
beyond  a  few  inscriptions. 

^  The  Biomatinum  is  the  modem  Lemene.  Pliny  seems  to  imply, 
(though  from  the  nnoertaintjof  the  punctuation  it  is  not  dear,)  tint  on.' 
the  Bomfttinum  there  was  a  port  of  that  name.  If  so,  it  would  probably 
occupy  the  site  of  the  present  Santa  Margherita»  at  the  mouth  of  tbte 
Lemene. 

*  The  greater  Tiliaventum  is  the  modem  Tagliamento  ;  and  Hardouin 
suggests  that  the  smaller  river  of  that  name  is  the  Lugugnana. 

^  This  river  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem  SteUai  and 

the  Varamus  the  Revonchi,  which  joins  the  St*?lla. 

7  Now  called  the  Ansa.  Tlie  iSatiso  is  the  modem  Natisone,  and 
the  Turrus  the  Torre  j  the  fonuer  flowed  past  AquiLeia  on  the  west,  the 
latter  on  the  east,  in  former  times,  but  their  course  is  probably  now 
clianged,  and  tlu  v  full  into  the  Isonio,  four  miles  irom  Xhe  city. 

^  'I'he  capital  of  Yenetia,  and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Kortiiem  Italy.  In  the  year  a.d.  452  it  was  besieged  by  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  taken  by  storm,  and  plundered  and  burnt  to  the  ground. 
On  its  site,  which  is  Tery  unhealthy,  is  the  modem  Tillage  of  Aquilcia, 
with  about  1400  inliabitants.  No  ruins  of  any  buildings  are  TisiMe,  but 
the  site  abounds  with  ooins,  shafts  of  columns,  insohptions,  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity. 

*  Ptolemy  states  that  Concordia  and  Aquileia  were  situate  in  the  di- 
itriot  of  the  OamL 

»  StiU  called  the  XansTO. 
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fifftreea  of  Pucinuin^  famous  for  ito  wines,  the  Gulf  of  Ta> 

g^te^,  and  the  colony  of  that  name,  thirty-three  miles  from 
Aquileia.  Six  miles  beyond  tiiis  plAoe  lies  the  river  Formio', 
180  miles  distant  from  Bavenna,  the  ancient  boundary^  of 
enlarged  Italy,  and  now  the  frontier  of  Istria.  That  tUa 
region  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Ister  which  flowa  from 
the  Danube,  also  called  the  Ister,  into  the  Adriatic  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Padus,  and  that  the  sea  which  lies  between 
them  is  rendered  fresh  hy  their  waters  running  from  opposite 
directions,  has  been  erroneously  asserted  by  many,  and  among 
them  by  Nepos  even,  who  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Padus. 
For  it  IS  the  fact  that  no  river  which  runs  from  the  Danube 
discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic.  They  have  been  misled, 
I  think,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  ship  Argo  came  down 
some  river  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  not  fiar  from  Tergeste; 
but  what  river  that  was  is  now  uukno>*Ti.  The  most  careful 
writers  say  that  the  ship  was  carried  across  the  Alps  oii 
men's  shoulders,  having  passed  along  the  Ister,  then  along 
the  Savus,  and  so  from  Nauportus',  which  place,  lying  be- 
tween ^mona*  and  the  Alps,  from  that  circumstance  derives 
its  name. 

I  Castd  Duino  stands  on  its  aiie.   It  will  be  finmd  agsm  mentkmed 

in  B.  liv.  C.  8,  for  the  exrelleiice  of  its  wines. 

'  Now  the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  Tergesto  waa  previously  an  insignificant 
place,  but  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Yespaaian,  The  modem  city  of 
meite  occupies  its  rite. 

*  Most  probably  the  modem  Bisano.  CluYsr  end  D'AnvQle  lie  of 
that  opinion,  but  Walckonat*r  thinks  that  it  was  a  small  stMUL  HBST 
Jluja  Vecchia ;  which  seems  however  to  be  too  near  Trieste. 

^  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  before  Istria  was  added  as  a  prorinoe 

*  He  ettndes  to  an  old  tradition  tihet  the  Aj;goiiMfts  sailed  inlo  the 

Ister  or  Danube,  and  then  into  the  Save,  till  they  came  to  the  spot  where 
the  modem  town  of  Upper  Laybach  stands,  and  that  here  they  built 
Nauportus,  after  which  they  carried  their  ship  across  the  mountains  on 
men  s  shoulden  into  the  Adrietio.  Ho  intenos  to  suggest  therefore  that 
the  place  hid  its  name  fifom  die  Chreek  vovt     ihip'*  end  wopSfiit  **% 

^•^T^ie  modem  town  of  Lajbach  stands  on  its  site.  It  is  situate  on 
the  Save,  and  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Celeia.  The  Roman  remains 
prove  that  the  ancient  city  exceeded  Had  modem  one  in  magnitude.  Ac- 
tsvdmg  to  tnditkm  it  wis  Ibmided  by  the  Argonaate.  It  sabjegmemtly 
became  a  Boman  colonji  nith  the  titib  of  Jims  AuguitAi  It  is  i^gsni 
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OHAP.  28.  (19.) — ^ISTBIA,  ITB  VEOVLM  ASH  lOCAUTT. 

Istria  projects  in  the  form  of  a  peniiiBula.  Some  writers 
have  stated  its  length  to  he  forty  miles,  and  its  circumference 
125 ;  and  the  same  as  to  Libumia  which  adjoins  it,  and  the 
Flanatic  Gulf*,  while  others  make  it  225^;  others  again 
make  the  circumference  of  Libumia  180  miles.  Some  per- 
sons too  extend  lapydia,  at  the  back  of  Istria,  as  far  as  the 
Flanatic  Gulf,  a  distance  of  130  miles,  thus  making  Libumia 
but  150  miles.  Tuditauus^,  who  subdued  tlie  Istri,  had  this 
inscription  ou  his  statue  which  was  erected  there :  "  From 
Aquileia  to  the  river  Titus  is  a  distance  of  1000  stadia." 

The  towTis  of  Istria  with  the  rights  of  Eoman  citizens  are 
^gida*,  Parentium,  aud  the  colony  of  Pola*,  now  Pietas  Jidia, 
formerly  founded  by  the  Colchians,  and  distant  from  Ter- 
geste  100  miles :  after  which  we  come  to  the  town  of  Xesac- 
tium",  and  the  river  Arsia,  now^  the  boundary  of  Italy . 
The  ^stance  across  from  Ancona  to  Pola  is  120  miles.  In 

'  Now  the  Golfo  di  Quarnaro.  Libumia  was  separated  from  Istria 
on  the  north-west  by  the  riyer  Arsia,  and  from  Daun&tia  on  the  south 
by  the  met  Titas  or  Korka^  oomsponding  to  tlw  irottam  put  of  mo- 
cum  Croatia,  and  the  northern  part  of  modem  Dahnataa.  lapycUa  waa 
ntuate  to  the  north  of  Dalmatia  and  east  of  Libumia,  or  the  present 
mihtaiy  frontier  of  Croatia,  between  the  rivers  Knlpa  and  Korana  to  the 
north  and  east,  and  the  Yelebich  mountains  to  the  south.  Istria  con- 
fisted  of  the  peninrala  wliioh  ilall  lieen  Hie  fame  appeUation. 

*  This  passage,  "  while  others  make  it  225,"  is  omitted  in  many  of 
the  MSS.  and  most  of  the  editions.  If  it  is  retained,  it  is  not  impvo* 
bable  that  his  meaning  is,  "  and  the  circumference  of  Libumia  which  jouis 
it,  with  the  Flanatic  Gulf,  some  make  225,  while  others  moke  the  com- 
pass of  Libumia  to  be  180  miles."  It  depends  on  the  punctuation  and 
tlie  Ibfce  of  ''item,"  and  the  question  whether  the  passage  is  not  in  a 
oormpt  state ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  his  meauing  really  is. 

•  He  olludes  to  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  Consul  c.  129.  He  gained 
his  victory  over  the  lapydes  chiefly  through  the  skill  of  his  Icgatus,  D. 
Junius  Brutus.  He  was  a  distinguished  orator  and  historian.  lie  wu« 
Ihe  matonial  grandiiitfaflr  of  the  ofstor  HorlensniB. 

^  TtuM  place  is  only  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  from  an  inscription  found, 
it  appears  that  the  emperor  J ustin  II.  conferred  on  it  the  title  of  Justi- 
nopolia.  It  is  thought  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Capo  d' Istria. — Parentium  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Parenxo. 

•  It  still  retiine  its  name. 

*  Supposed  to  hare  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Osstd  KiumH  pMl 

Vhich  the  Arsia,  now  the  Arsa,  flows. 
f  Since  Istria  had  been  added  to  it  by  Au^tus. 
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the  intenor  of  the  tenth  region  are  the  colonies  of  Cremona, 
Brixia  in  the  territory  of  the  Cenomanni^  Ateste*^  belonj^ing 
to  the  Yeneti,  and  uie  towns  of  Acelnrn'^  Patavium^  Opif 
tergium,  Belunum^  and  Yioetia;  with  Mantua^  the  only 
dty  of  the  Tuscans  now  left  heyond  the  Fadus.  Cato  in- 
fonns  us  that  the  Yeneti  are  descendants  of  the  Trojan8\ 
and  that  the  Cenomanni'  dwelt  among  the  Yolcie  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Massilia.  There  are  also  the  towns  of  the  Fertini^ 
the  Tridentini*^,  and  the  Beruenses,  helonging  to  the  Bhaetiy 
Yerona'S  b^onging  to  the  Bh»ti  luid  the  Euganei,  and  Ju- 

^  Livy  seems  to  iniplj  that  Cremona  was  originally  induded  in  the 
tenitoiy  of  the  Insubree.  A  Roman  colony  being  estaUiahad  there  ift 
bettme  a  powerful  cilr.  It  was  deetroyed  by  Antonius  the  general  of 
Yeepasian,  and  again  by  the  Lombard  king  Agilulfiis  in  a.d.  605.  No 
remains  of  antiquity,  euoegi  a  £bw  insoriptiiniB,  are  to  be  aeen  in  the 
modem  city. 

*  The  modem  city  of  Este  stands  on  the  site  of  Atcst^.  Beyond  in- 
■eriptioiii  there  are  no  remams  of  thia  Boman  cokmy. 

'  Aaolo  atands  on  its  site. 

*  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Trojan  Antenor.  Under  the 
Komans  it  was  the  most  iinj:)orti\nt  city  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  by  its 
commerce  and  manufactures  attainetl  great  opulence.  It  was  plundered 
hy  AttOa,  and,  by  Agilulfiis,  kin^  of  the  Lombards,  wae  rased  to  the 

f'ound.    It  was  celebrated  as  bemg  the  birth-place  of  liry.  Hodam 
adua  ^tnnds  on  its  site,  but  has  no  remains  of  antiquity, 
ft  Now  called  Beiluno.   Yicetia  has  been  suooeoded  by  the  modem 
Vioenza, 

•  Mantua  was  not  a  place  of  importance,  but  was  ftmous  as  bemg  the 

birth-place  of  Virgil  $  at  least,  the  poet,  who  was  bom  at  the  village  of 
Andes,  in  its  vicinity,  regarded  it  as  such.    It  was  said  to  have  had  its 
name  from  Man  to,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias.  Yiigil^  in  the  Mndd^  B,  x.^ 
alludes  to  its  supposed  Tuscan  origin. 
f  Led  Inr  Antenor,  as  Livy  says,  B.  L 

'  The  Cenomanni,  a  tribe  of  the  Cisalpuie  Gauls,  seem  to  have  ooea- 
pied  the  country  north  of  the  Padus,  between  the  Insubres  on  the  west 
and  the  Veneti  on  the  east.  From  Polvbius  and  Livy  we  leara  that  they 
had  crossed  the  Alps  witliin  historical  memory,  and  had  expelled  the 
Etruscans  and  occupied  their  territoiy.  They  were  signalized  for  their 
amioablo  fodlngs  towards  the  Boman  state. 

•  Their  town  was  Fertria  or  Feltria,  the  modem  Feltre. 

'®  Tlie  modem  city  of  Trcnto  or  Trent  occTipies  the  (<ite  of  Tridentum, 
their  town.  It  is  situate  on  the  Athesis  or  Aclige,  It  became  famous  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  council  met  here  in  1545. 

^  It  waa  a  Roman  ookmT  mider  the  name  of  Colonia  Augusta, 
htsmg  oagjmaSij  beeA  the  capital  of  the  Bugand,  and  then  of  the  Oeao> 
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lionses^  to  the  Carni.  AVe  then  have  the  following  peoples, 
whom  there  is  no  necessity  to  particularize  with  auy  degree 
of  exactness,  the  Alutrenses,  the  Asseriates,  the  Elamoni- 
enses*  with  those  surnamed  Vanienses,  and  the  others 
called  Culiei,  the  Forojulienses*  surnamed  Trans^dani,  the- 
Foretani,  the  Nedinates^,  the  Quarqueni*,  the  Taurisani^ 
.the  Togienaes,  and  the  Yarvari  In  this  district  there  hare 
disappeared — ^upon  the  coast — ^Lramene,  FeUaon,  and  FaLsa- 
tium,  Atina  and  Cielina  belonging  to  the  Yeneti,  Segeate 
and  Ocra  to  the  Cami,  and  Noreia  to  the  TanriacL  L.  Fiao 
.also  informa  us  that  idthough  the  aenate  diaapproTed  of  his 
BO  doin^,  M.  Claudina  Miooelliia'  razed  to  tlbe  ground  a 
tower  situate  at  the  twelfth  mile-atone  from  Aquileia. 

In  this  region  also  and  the  eleventh  there  are  some  cele» 
biated  lakes',  and  several  rivers  that  either  take  their  rise  in 
them  or  else  are  fed  by  their  waters,  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  again  emerge  from  them.  These  are  the  Addua®,  fed  by 
the  Lake  Larius,  the  Ticinus  by  Lake  A^erbannua,  the  Minciua 
by  Lake  Benacus,  the  OUius  hy  Lake  Sebinnus,  and  the  Lam* 
brua  by  Lake  Eupilia — all  of  them  flowing  into  the  Fadua. 

maimi.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Catullus,  and  a^^cording  to  aome  accoTints, 
of  our  author,  Pliny.  Modem  Verona  exhibits  many  remains  of  antiquity. 

'  D'Anville  says  that  the  ruins  of  this  town  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
modem  Zuglio. 

^  Hardouin  thinks  that  their  tows,  Slamoma^  stood  i»l  the  site  of  the 

modem  Flagogna. 

^  Their  town,  Forum  Julii,  a  Boman  colony,  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Friuli.  PauluB  Diaoonos  ascribes  its  mundation  to  Julius  Caesar. 

•  Supposed  by  MiUer  to  have  inhabited  the  town  now  oalled  Kadin 

or  Susied, 

^  Their  town  was  probably  on  ^  site  of  the  modem  Quero,  on  the 
river  Piave,  below  Feltrc. 

•  Probably  the  same  as  the  Tarvisani,  whose  town  was  Tarvisium, 
'nowTreyiso. 

^  The  conqueror  of  Bymcnm,  The  famA  here  zelated  probably  took 

place  in  the  OalHc  war. 

^  This  must  be  the  meaning ;  and  we  must  not,  as  Holland  does,  em- 
ploy the  number  as  signifying  that  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  j  for  the  Ticinus 
IS  in  the  ele?enth  repon, 

•  Now  the  Adda,  running  through  Lago  di  Como,  the  Tesino  through 
Xngo  Maggiore,  the  Mincio  tlirough  Lago  di  Garda,  the  Seo  through 
Lago  di  Seo,  and  the  Lambro  now  communicating  vdth  the  two  small 
lakes  called  Lago  di  Pusiano  and  X^ago  d'AIserio,  which  iu  Plioy^s  time 
probably  foimed  onelaafg^  lake* 
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CsbUub  states  that  the  length  of  the  Alps  inm  the  ^per 
8ea  to  the  Lower  is  1000  miles,  a  distance  which  linui* 

genes  shortens  by  twenty-two.  Cornelius  Nepos  assigns  to 
them  a  breadth  of  100  miles,  and  T.  Lmus  oi  3000  stadia; 
but  then  in  diiferent  places.  Yor  in  some  localities  they 
exceed  100  miles  ;  where  they  divide  Germany,  for  instance, 
from  Italy ;  while  in  other  parts  they  do  not  reach  seventy, 
being  thus  narrowed  by  the  providential  dispensation  of 
nature  as  it  were.  The  breadth  of  Italy,  taken  from  the 
river  Var  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  and  passing  along 
by  the  Vada^  Sabatia,  the  Taurini,'  Comimi,  Brixia,  Verona, 


745  miles. 

OHAP.  24.  (20.) — m  ALPS,  Aim  the  AX.pnn  vatiow. 

Many  nations  dwell  among  the  Alps ;  but  the  more 
remarkable,  between  Pola  and  the  district  of  Terj^este,  are 
the  Secusses,  the  Subocrini,  the  Catali,  the  Menocaleni,  and 
near  the  Carni  the  people  formerly  called  the  Taurisci,  but 
now  the  Norici.  Adjoining  to  these  are  the  Rhaeti  and  the 
Vindelici,  who  are  all  divided  into  a  multitude  of  states.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  Rhati  are  the  descendants  of  the  Tus- 
cans, who  were  expelled  by  the  Gauls  and  migrated  hither 
under  the  command  of  their  chief,  whose  name  was  lihatus. 
Turning  then  to  the  side  of  the  Alps  which  fronts  Italy,  we 
have  the  Euganean'*  nations  enjoying  Latin  rights,  and  of 
whom  Cato  enumerates  thirtv-four  towns.  Among  these  are 
the  Triumpilini,  a  people  who  were  sold*  with  their  terri- 
tory ;  and  then  the  Camuni,  and  several  similar  tribes,  each 
of  them  in  the  jnrisdictioii  of  its  neighbouring  m^unicipal 
town.  The  same  author  also  considers  the  Lepontii^  and 

1  Now  Yado  in  Liguria,  the  harbour  of  Sabbata  or  Savo.  Using  the 
modem  names,  the  me  tkiu  drawn  ranapHt  Yado,  Tnrin,  Como,  Brea* 
oifty  Yerona,  Yicenza,  Oderzo,  Aquileia,  ^este,  Polk,  and  the  Ana. 

•  It  is  from  this  people  that  the  f^oup  of  volcanic  hills  between  Padua 
■ad  Yerona  derive  their  present  name  of  Colli  Euganei  or  the  "  Euganean 
HiQs."  From  the  Triumpilini  and  the  Cammii,  the  present  YaL  Camo* 
nica  and  Y&L  Trompia  denfo  their  names. 

*  FMbably  meamng,  that  fat  a  sum  of  monBj  they  onginallj  Mknow* 


*  7'he  Lepontii  probably  dwelt  in  the  modem  Yal  Leventina  and  tha 
Yal  d'Oiuhi|  near  h^p  Maggiorei  the  Salassi  in  the  Yal  d'Aosta^ 


ledged  their  subjection  to  the  Roman 
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the  Salassi  to  be  of  Tauriscan  origin,  but  most  otlier 
writers,  giving  a  Greek*  interpretation  to  their  name,  eon- 
eider  the  Lepontii  to  have  been  those  of  the  followers  of 
Hercules  who  were  left  behind  in  consequence  of  their  limbs 
bein^  frozen  by  the  snow  of  the  Alps.  Thej  are  also  of 
opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  Alps  are  de- 
scended from  a  portion  of  the  Greeks  of  his  army,  and  that 
the  Euganeans,  oeing  sprung  from  an  origin  so  illustrious, 
thence  took  their  name  .  The  head  of  these  are  the  Stoeni*. 
The  Vennonenses*  and  the  Sarunetes'*,  peoples  of  the 
Bhaeti,  dwell  about  the  sources  of  the  river  Ehenus,  while 
the  tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  known  as  the  Uberi,  dwell  in  the 
Tidnity  of  the  sources  of  the  EhodonuB,  in  the  same  district 
of  the  Alps.  There  aie  slso  otiier  native  tribes  here^ 
who  hftTe  xeoeived  Latin  rights,  sndi  as  the  Octodnieiiaes*, 
and  thefar  neighbeun  the  Oentranea^  the  Oottian*  stateSy 
tiie  laguriaa  vagieiuii,  deaoended  finnn  the  Oatnriges^  aa 
i^thoae  called  Slontaiii'^;  h^ddeanimeraiia  nations  of  the 

lea  of  1^  liffurian  8ea. 


^  Making  it  to  come  from  the  Greek  verb  Xetirw,  "  to  leave  behind.** 
t  Afl  tiMraffh  bong  tirfhmoi  or  eiryevM,  **  of  honourable  deeoent,"  or 
^  parentage. 

^  Strabo  mentions  the  Stoni  or  Stceni  among  the  minor  Alpine  tribee. 
Mannert  thinks  that  they  dwelt  near  the  sonnet  of  the  mcr  (jhiMt, 
about  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Storo. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  from  them  the  modem  Yaltelline  takes 
its  name. 

'  Hardonin  suggests  that  fho  SiMBstei^  who  m  i^nii  msntionedi 

are  the  people  here  meant. 

'  The^  are  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  the  present  oanton  of  Martignac 
in  tl^  Valais,  and  the  Yaudois. 

'  Thejdiraifc  in  tiiAltaniifali^hitfaAdndijof  ^Die  viOags 

called  Centron  still  retains  their  name. 

■  The  stat^  subject  to  Cottius,  an  Alpine  ohief,  who  having  gained  the 
favour  of  Augustus,  wa«  left  by  him  in  possession  of  this  portion  of  the 
Alps,  with  the  title  of  Prefect.  These  states,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mo- 
dem Mdiait  Ctaua,  lesm  to  hiMre  CKtended  frott  I^m^ 
in  Gaul,  to  Segusio,  the  modwn  Susa,  in  Italjry  including  the  Pass  of 
Mont  Genfevrc.  The  territory  of  Cottius  was  united  by  Nero  tO  tfas 
jftoman  empire,  as  a  separate  province  called  the  "  Alpes  Cottire.*' 

*  They  dwelt  intheviciuityofEbrodunumorEmbrunalready  mentioned. 
Tbs'^moimlanMsm''  Some  actions  iMdhfln*'App«iaiii,'' so  oallsd 

from  the  town  of  Appua,  now  Pontremoli. 

"  The  Yagienni,  and  the  Capillati  Ligures,  or  '*  Long^haind 
oans^"  hare  been  prerioiialy  mentioned  in  Cbi^  7« 
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It  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  place  to  subjoin  the 
.inscription  now  to  be  seen  upon  the  trophy^  eieeted  on  the 
^  Alps,  which  is  to  the  following  effect : — To  the  Empbsok 
Caaab— Ths  BOir*  ov  Omaam  how  dxihsb,  AvairsTus, 

POITTIVXX  MaXIMUS,  AKD  lUPXBOB  V0UBTS£K  XV 
THB  SSTXHTBENTH*  TBAB  OV  HIS  HOLDHTG  THE  TBIBUITI* 
HAL  AVTHOBITT,  THE  SeKATX  AJXD  THE  BOHAK  PEOPLE,  IE 
BEUEHBRAVOE  THAT  UEDEB  HIS  OOiaCAED  AED  AUSPICES 

'ALL  THE  Alpine  eatioeb  which  extended  pbom  the 

VPPEB  SEA  to  the  LOWBB  WEBB  BBDVCED  TO  BTTBJECTIOir 

BT  THE  Soman  people — ^The  Alpiks  nations  so  sub- 

DITED  WEBB:  THB  TBIVliPILINI,  THE  CaHUNI,  THE  Ylb^ 
NOSTES^,  THE  YeNNONENSES,  THE  ISABCI,  THE  SbBUNI, 
THE  GeNA17NBB\  THE  FOCUNATES,  POVB  NATIONS  Of  THB 
VlNDBLICI,  THE  CONSUANETES,  THE  ExTCINATES,  THB 
LiCATES*,  THE  CATENATES,  THE  AmBISONTES,  THE  Ru- 
GUSOI,  THE  StJAXKTE  THE  C  ALU  CONES,  THE  BrIX- 
ENTES,  THE  LePONTH,  THE  UbERI,  THE  NaNTUATES,  THE 
SeDUNI,  the  YABAaBIy  THE  SaLASSI,  THE  AgiZAYONESy 

>  Tb»  trophy  or  trimnpbal  arch  which  bora  tiik  unoi^tioii  is  (hot 

which  was  still  to  be  seen  at  Torbia  near  Ni(^  in  JUyiuK  in  the  time  of 

Qruter,  who  has  given  that  portion  of  the  inscription  which  Nmained 
unobliterated,  down  to  "gcntes  Alpinee,"  *'the  Alj^ine  nations.'*  Har- 
douiu  speaks  of  another  triumphal  arch  in  honour  oi  Aumistus  at  S^:usio 
or  Suia  in  Piedmont,  wluoh  vppnan  to  have  oommenoed  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  but  only  the  first  twelve  words  were  ramaniing  in  1071* 

*  Adopted  son  of  his  great  uncle  Juhus  Cc&sar. 

'  Most  of  the  MSS.  omit  the  figures  XVIT  hero,  but  it  is  eyidenUj 
an  accident ;  if  indeed  th^  were  omitted  in  the  origiuul. 

*  Thej  am  suppoeed  to  oare  ooeapied  theTal  Yenosoo,  at  the  Bouroet 
of  the  Ajdige.  The  Isarci  dwelt  in  the  Yal  de  Sarra  or  Sarcha,  new  Yal 
Camonica ;  and  theBreoni  in  the  Yal  Bioonia  or  Bregna^  at  the  loane 
»f  thcTessino. 

i  D'Anville  thinks  that  they  inhabited  the  Yal  d'Agno,  near  Trento, 
between  Lake  Oomo  and  the  Adige.  He  also  detects  the  name  of  tits 
FoemuiteB  in  the  village  of  Yogogna. 

*  They  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  river  Lech,  their  town  being,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  Damaaia^  afterwards  Augusta  Yindalioorumy  now 
Augsburg. 

'  Probabfy  the  Saronetes,  abeady  mentioned  The  Brizentes  inha- 
■  bited  the  modem  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol.   The  Lepontii  have  been  pre> 

yiously  mentioned.  The  Sedimi  oecupied  the  present  Sion,  the  capital 
of  the  Yalais.  The  Salassi  have  been  already  mentioned.  Aeeording  to 
Bouche,  the  MeduUi  occupied  the  modem  Maurieune  in  iSaToy.  The 
Yaiagri  dwelt  in  lie  Oiablais. 
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eiAim,  THB  SoeiOKTH,  XBS  BbODIONTH^  thb  NxiCALOBIy 
THB  EDB1^▲TB8^  THB  EsirBIAKI,  THB  YbAMIBI,  THB  G-AL* 
UTJB,  THB  TBIULA.TTI,  THB  Ecsm,  THB  YbBOUBITI,  THB 
EgUITUBI^  THB  NbMBXTTUBI,  THB  ObATBLU^  THB  NbBVU, 
THB  VbLAITKI,  and  THB  SUBTBI.'* 

The  twelTO  states  of  the  Cottiani^  were  not  included  in 
the  list,  as  they  had  shown  no  hostility,  nor  yet  those  which 
had  heen  placed  by  the  Fompeian  law  under  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  municipal  towns. 

Such  then  is  Italy,  sacred  to  the  gods,  such  are  the  na- 
tions, such  the  cities  of  her  peoples ;  to  which  we  may  add, 
that  this  is  that  same  Italy,  which,  when  L.  j£milius  Faulus* 
and  C.  Attilius  Begulus  were  Consuls,  on  hearing  of  the  rising 
in  Gaul,  unaided,  and  without  any  foreign  assistance  whatever, 
without  the  help  even  of  that  portion  which  lies  beyond  the 
Padus,  armed  80,000  horse  and  700,000  foot.  In  abun- 
dance of  metals  of  every  kind.  Italy  yields  to  no  land  whatever; 
but  all  search  for  them  has  been  prohibited  by  an  ancient 
decree  of  the  Senate,  who  gave  orders  thereby  that  Italy 
shall  be  exempted^  from  such  treatment, 

OHAV.  25.  (21.) — IaTBUVSUL  Ann  IL|<TBIOinf. 

The  nation  of  the  Libumi  adjoins  the  river  Arsia^,  and 

*  The  Uceni,  according  to  Hardouin,  occupied  lie  Bourg  d'Oyeans  in 
tiie  modem  Graisivaudan ;  the  Caturi^es,  the  moc^m  Chorges  according 
to  AnHort  $  the  Brisifaii,  probably  Briim^Qiiy  and  the  Ncoauuoni,  as  Hsx- 
douin  thinks,  the  pmce  cmled  Miolans. 

*  They  probably  dwelt  in  the  Ville  de  Seyne,  in  Embrun  ;  the  Esubiani 
near  the  nver  Hubaye,  in  the  Vallee  de  Barcelona  in  Savoy  ;  the  V^vmini 
in  Senez,  the  Triulatti  at  the  village  of  ^lloz,  the  Ecdini  near  the  river 
Tineat  <nd  tiie  Yergunni  in  the  Tiomity  of  the  dbtariot  of  Yergons. 

'  TheEguituri  probably  dwelt  near  the  modem  town  of  Gxullaumes,  the 
Omtelli  at  the  place  now  called  Le  Puget  de  Theniers,  and  the  Velaiini 
near  the  modem  Bueil.    *  Or  subjecte  of  Cottius,  previously  mentioned. 

*  A  mistake  for  L.  JSmilius  Papus.  He  and  C.  Eegulus  were  Consuls 
inB.a  225.  They  auooeatfbUy  opposed  the  Gisalpme  GaiibyWhomTad^d 
Italy  ;  but  Re^ulus  was  slain  in  the  engagement. 

^  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  exact  force  of  "  parci"  here  ;  whether 
in  fact  it  means  that  Italy  Bhall  bo  wholly  exempted  from  such  treatment, 
as  an  indignity  oliered  to  her  soil,  or  whether  her  minerals  w^  to  be 
•triotly  kepi  m  icemve  as  a  last  neofone.  Ajasaon,  in  hia  TnmabtiiO% 
seems  to  take  the  fimntr  view,  Littre  the  latter. 

7  From  the  rifw  now  oaUed  the  Ana  to  that  called  the  Kcrka, 
TOL.  I«  B 
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extends  as  far  as  the  river  Titus.  TheMentorc^s,  the  Hymani  *, 
the  Encheleae,  the  Bimi,  and  the  people  whom  CaUiioachua 
calls  the  Feucetiso,  formerly  formed  port  of  it ;  but  now  the 

whole  in  general  are  comprised  under  the  one  name  of 
lllyricum.  But  few  of  the  names  of  these  nations  are  worthy 
of  mention,  or  indeed  very  easy  of  pronunciation.  To  the 
jurisdiction  of  vScardona*  resort  the  lapydes  and  iburteen 
cities  of  the  Liburni,  of  which  it  may  not  prove  tedious  if  I 
mention  the  Lacinienses,  the  Stlupini,  the  Burnistae,  and 
the  Olbonenses.  Belonging  to  the  same  jurisdiction  there 
are,  in  the  tmjoyment  of  Italian  rights,  the  AlutiB*,  the 
Phmates*,  from  whom  the  Gulf  takes  its  name,  the  Lopsi, 
and  the  Varvarini ;  the  Assesiates,  who  are  exempt  from 
tribute ;  and  upon  the  ishuids,  the  i'ertinates  and  the  Cu- 
rict£e^. 

Besides  these,  there  arc  on  the  coast,  after  leaving  Nesac- 
tium,  Alvona^,  Flanona,  Tarsatica,  Senia,  Lopsica,  Ortopula, 
Vegium,  Argyruntum,  Corinium^,  -iEnona,  the  city  of 
Pasinum,  and  the  river  Tedanius,  at  which  lapydia  ter- 
minates. The  islands  of  this  Ghilf  » with  thmr  towns,  besides 
those  aboye  mentioned,  are  Absyrtium',  Arba',  Creza,  G^sa, 

^  Hardoiiin  thinks  that  "  Ismeni"  is  the  proper  reading  here;  but  all 
the  MSS.  aeem  to  bo  agaiust  hiiu. 

*  Mentioned  in  the  next  Chapter.  *  Their  town  was  Aluui  or  Alofis. 
4  Their  town  was  Flanona,  which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Hanaticus 

or  Golfo  di  Quamcro.  The  cihiflf  town  of  the  Xtopsi  was  Lopdea^  and 
of  the  YarTariiii,  Varvaria. 

^  The  ibiund  of  Fertina  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  modern  Berwitch 
or  Faryich.  CmictB  is  now  caiJed  Karek  ot  Y^lis.  The  lUyrian  snaOs 
numtioned  by  our  author,  B.  ix.  a  66,  Sire  Teary  numerous  hero.  Gains 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  Marcus,  acting  under  Julius  Cirsar,  was  be- 
sieged here  by  Libo.  See  the  interesting  account  in  Lucan's  PhanaUa^ 
B.  lY.  1. 402-464>. 

*  The  places  on  their  sites  an  now  caUed  Albona,  Fianona,  Tersact  or 

tDersat  near  Fiume,  Segna,  Lopeico,  Ortopio,  andVeza. 
7  Now  Ciirin.   iKoona  IS  now  called  Nona,  &tid  the  Tedanins  is  tha 

modern  Zerniagna. 

The  whole  of  this  group  of  islands  were  sometimes  called  the  Absyr- 
laidea,  from  Abeyrtus,  Uie  brother  of  Medea^  who  aooording  to  tradition 
was  shun  there.   See  the  lost  Chapter,  p.         Ovid,  however,  in  his 

**  Tristia,"  states  that  this  took  place  at  Tonii,  on  the  Pontus  Euzinns  or 

£iack  Sea,  the  place  of  his  banishment. 

*  Said  by  D'Anville  to  be  now  <  all  -d  Arbe,  and  Ocxa  to  be  the  mo- 
dem Cherso.    Gissa  is  thought  to  have  been  the  modern  Pago. 
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and  Portunata.  Again,  on  the  mainland  there  is  the  colony 
of  Iadera\  distant  from  Pola  160  miles;  then,  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  the  island  of  Coleatum^,  and  of 
eighteen,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Titus. 

CHAP.  26.  (22.) — ^I)AI.MA.TIjlL. 

Scardona^  Bituate  upon  the  mer*,  at  a  distaaoe  of  twelye 
mileB  jfrom  the  sea^  forms  the  boundary  of  labumia  and  the 
oeginning  of  Dalmatia.  Next  to  this  piaoe  comes  the  ancient 
oountry  ^the  Autariatares  and  the  lortress  of  Tariona,  the 
Promontory  of  Diomedes^,  or,  as  others  call  it,  the  peninsula 
of  Hyllis,  100  miles'  in  circuit.  Then  comes  Traguriura,  a 
place  with  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens,  and  celebrated  for 
its  marble,  Sicum,  a  place  to  which  Claudius,  the  emperor 
lately  deified,  sent  a  colony  of  his  veterans,  and  Salona*,  a 
colony,  situate  112  miles  from  ladera.  To  this  place  resort 
for  legal  purposes,  having  the  laws  dispensed  according  to 
their  divisions  into  decuries  or  tithings,  the  Dalmatfe,  form- 
ing 342  decuries,  the  Deurici  22,  the  Ditiones  239,  the 
MazsBi  269,  and  the  Sardiates  52.  In  this  region  are  Biir- 
num'^,  Andetrium®,  and  Tribiilium,  fortresses  ennobled  by 
the  battles  of  the  Boman  people.  To  the  same  jurisdiction 
also  belong  the  Issaei^,  the  Oolentini,  the  Separi,  and  the 

*  It  was  the  capital  of  Libuniia.  The  city  of  Zara  or  2^ra  Yeoehia 
stands  on  its  site.    There  are  but  little  remauu  of  the  anoient  dtj. 

•  *  Supposed  to  be  the  present  Mortcro. 

*  The  Titus  or  Kerka.    Scardona  still  retains  its  name. 
4  Now  oaiUed  the  Oabo  di  San  Nioolo. 

*  This  measurement  would  make  it  appear  that  the  present  Sabioncello 
is  meant,  but  that  it  ought  to  come  below,  after  Norona.  He  probably 
means  the  quasi  peninsula  upon  which  the  town  of  Tragurium,  now  Trau 
Vecchio,  was  situate  j  but  its  circumference  is  hardly  fifty  miles.  So,  if 
Summ  is  tihe  same  as  the  modem  Sebemoo,  it  ought  to  he^e  been  men* 
tioned  previously  to  Tragurium. 

*  Spalatro,  the  retreat  of  Diocletian,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Salona.  Its 
ancient  name  was  Spolatum,  and  at  the  village  of  Diook  a  near  it,  that 
emperor  was  bom.  On  the  ruins  of  the  once  important  city  of  iSaiona, 
lose  the  modem  Spalato  or  Spalatro. 

7  Its  site  is  unknown,  thoun^  D'AnyOls  thinks  that  it  was  probably 
that  of  the  moclom  Tain. 

*  Chssa  is  sup^)0sed  to  oocupy  its  site.  TribuUum  is  probably  the 
modem  Uglianc. 

*  The  people  of  tbe  idand  of  Isa%  now  liss^  off  the  ooaat  of 
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Bpetini,  nations  inhabiting  the  islands.  After  these  come 
the  fortresses  of  Peguntium'  aud  of  Hataueian,  with  tl:d 
colony  of  Narona',  the  seat  of  the  third  jurisdiction,  di8t4in 
from  Salona  eighty-two  miles,  and  situate  upon  a  river  of  tho 
same  name,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  ^1. 
Varro  states  that  eighty-nine  states  used  to  resort  thither,  bu  t 
now  nearly  the  only  ones  that  are  known  are  the  Cerauni* 
with  24  decuries,  the  Daorizi  with  17,  the  Daesitiatos  with  103, 
tho  Docleatae  \nth  33,  the  Deretini  with  14,  the  Deremistae 
with  30,  the  Diiidari  with  33,  the  Glinditiones  with  44,  the 
Melcomani  with  24,  the  Nuresii  with  102,  the  Scirtarii  with 
72,  the  Siculotie  with  24,  and  the  Yardiei,  once  tho  scourges 
of  Italy,  with  no  more  than  20  decuries.  In  addition  to 
these,  ttds  district  was  possessed  by  the  Osuiei,  the  Partheni, 
the  Ttemam'ni,  the  Aithiisd,  and  the  Amuatn.  The  odonj 
of  BpidaDrum^  is  distant  from  the  river  Naron  100  milea. 
After  Epidaurum  come  the  following  towns,  with  the  righte 
of  Boman  citizens: — Bhizinium',  Acmvium*,  Butua^  01* 
cininai,  formerly  called  Oolchinium,  having  been  founded  bj 
the  Ooilduans;  the  river  DriIo^  and,  upon  it,  Soodra*,  a 
town  with  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens,  situate  at  a  distonoe 
of  eighteen  miles  from  the  sea ;  besides  in  former  times  manj 
GrodL  towns  and  once  powerfiil  states,  of  which  all  remem- 

buniia.  It  was  originally  peopled  by  aPlMriaii  or  a  Syraonaaa  ooilcmy.  It 
was  {amona  for  its  wine,  and  the  beaked  sliips  "  Lcmbi  Issaici,"  renderart 

the  Romans  good  aervice  in  the  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon. 

*  The  modern  Almissa  stands  on  its  site ;  and  on  that  of  Kataneum, 
Mucarisca.       '  ^ow  called  Narenta  i  the  river  having  the  same  msDA 

'  The  locelitiee  of  all  tiheee  peoplee  are  unkiiowii. 

^  Or  Spidaunu,  It  is  not  noticed  in  history  till  tho  oivil  war  betwaanf 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  when,  liaving  declared  in  fuvour  of  the  latter,  it  waa 
besieged  by  M.  Oetavius.  The  site  of  it  is  known  as  Ragnsa  Veochia,  oi 
Old  Ra^usa,  but  in  the  Illyhc  language  it  is  called  ZaptaL  Upon  it# 
deetruotion,  its  inhaUtants  mofed  to  Bawaimn,  the  present  Bagnsa. 
There  are  no  remains  entaat  ol  the  old  town. 

&  It  still  retains  the  name  o£  Bimne^  ugoa.  the  Qolfo  di  Oattara^  the 
ancient  Sinus  Rhizonicus. 

*  In  the  former  editions  called  "  ABcriTium.'*  The  modem  Cattaro  is 
suppoaed  to  oooupj  its  site.  Butaa  is  the  modem  Budua^  aod  (Xaaiam^ 
Dnuigiio.  It  is  probable  that  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  thia  lait 
place,  as  suggested  by  Pliny,  is  only 

^  Now  caiied  Drin  and  Drino. 

,  *  Now  called  Scutari  or  Soodar,  the  capital  of  the  |iroTmoe  called 
His  TUs  Sangiac  de  Scodar. 
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brance  is  fast  fading  away.  For  in  this  region  there  wer« 
formerly  the  Labeatae,  the  Enderini\  the  Sasaki,  the  Grabaei^, 
properly  called  Illyrii,  the  Taiilantii^,  and  the  Pyraei.  The 
Promontory  of  Nymphaeum  on  the  sea^coast  still  retains  its 
iiame^ ;  and  there  is  Lissum,  a  town  enjoying  the  rights  of 
Koman  citizens,  at  a  distance  from  Epidaurum  of  100  miles. 

(23.)  At  Lissum  begins  the  province  of  Macedonia*,  the 
natioDS  of  the  Parthiui^  and  behind  them  the  Dassaretsd'. 
The  moimtaimi  of  Oandavia'  aie  aeyenty-eight  mileB  fiom 
Djrrrliachhinu  On  the  coast  lies  Denda^  a  town  with  the 
rights  of  Soman  citizens,  the  colony  of  X^idaamnm^  which, 
on  account  of  its  inauspicious  name,  was  bj  the  Bomans 
called  Drrrhachinm,  the  rirer  Adus**,  hj  some  called  iEas, 
and  Apollonia^S  formerlj  a  colony  of  the  Coiinthians,  at  a 
distance  of  four  miles  mnn  the  sea,  in  the  vidnily  of  which 

>  According  to  Hardouiii,  the  modem  Endero  fltands  on  the  lito  of 

their  capitaL 

'  Grabia,  mentioned  by  Fouqueville,  in  his  "  Voyage  de  la  Qr^oe,**  seems 
lOfetam  tfaexuuno  of  flus  tribe. 

*  PouqiHTiBe  is  of  opuuom  that  they  oooapied  the  diBCriot  now  known 
SB  Musocn^. 

*  Dalcchamp  thinks  that  the  two  words  "  Retinct  nomen"  do  not  belong 
to  the  text,  but  have  crept  in  from  being  the  gloss  of  some  more  recent 
eommentator.  Theyeertunljappeartobeontof  phoe.  This  promontofy 
is  now  called  Cabo  Rodoni.  *  The  modem  Albania. 

*  Pouqucville  is  of  opinion  that  they  inhabited  the  cUstriot  about  the 
present  yillnge  of  Presa,  seven  leagues  N.E.  of  Durazzo, 

'  From  Ptolemy  we  learn  that  Ljchnidus  was  their  town ;  the  site  of 
which,  aooordhur  to  Pouqoefjlle,  is  still  pointed  out  at  a  apot  about  four 
leagues  south  of  Ochrida^  on  the  eastoni  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Oehrida. 

*  Now  called  El  Bassan ;  though  Pouqucville  says  Tomoros  or  De 
Caidonias.  Commencing  in  Epiriis,  they  separated  lUyiiouni  from  Mace- 
donia.  See  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  B.  vL  L  331. 

*  The  Bomana  are  said  to  have  changed  ita  Greek  name  Epidamnum, 
from  an  idea  that  it  was  inanspidous,  as  implying  "  damnum"  or  "  ruin.'* 
It  has  been  asscrt^'d  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Durrhachium  orDyrrha- 
chium,  from  "  dunmi,"  rugged,  on  account  of  the  ruggedness  of  its 
locality.  This  however  cannot  be  the  case,  as  the  word,  like  its  pre- 
deoesBor,  is  of  Greek  origin.  Its  tmfinrtunate  name,  "  Epidamnus,"  is  tlie 
•ttbject  of  several  puns  and  witticisms  in  that  most  itmusing  peihaps  of  aU 
the  plays  of  Plautus,  the  Meneechmi.  It  was  of  Corcyraeaii  origin,  and 
after  playing  a  distinguished  part  in  the  civil  wars  between  Ponipoy  and 
Caesar,  was  granted  by  Augustus  to  his  veteran  troops.  The  modem 
Pnraiio  stands  on  its  site.  ^  Now  called  the  Toioussa. 

^  Hie  monaatttj  of  BoUinft  alanda  on  its  site.  It  was  founded  by 
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the  celebrated  NyTnplia?um^  is  in}ia])ited  by  the  barbarous 
Am  antes'^  and  Buiiones.  Upon  the  vomt  too  is  the  to'v\Ti  cf 
Oricum^  founded  by  the  Colchians.  At  this  .spot  begins 
Epirus,  with  the  Acroeeraunian^  mountains,  hy  whidi  we  have 
\  previously  mentioned*  this  Gulf  of  Europe  as  bounded. 
Oricum  is  distant  from  the  Promontory  of  Saleutinum  in 
Italy  eighty^  miles. 

CHAP.  27.  (24.) — THB  KOBIOI. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Cami  and  the  Iapyde«,  along  the  course 
of  the  great  river  Ister^,  the  Kha^ti  touch  upon  the  No- 
rici*:  their  towns  are  Virununi*,  Celeia,  Teurnia,  Agun- 
tuin'°,  Yianiomina",  Claudia'-,  and  Flavium  Solvense".  Ad- 
joining to  the  Norici  is  Lake  Peiso'^,  and  the  deserts  of 

tbe  Oorinfhisiis  aad  Corcyrseans.  There  are  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it 
rpmMTiing.  *  .Soo  further  mention  of  tlii?<  sjiot  in  B.  ii.  c.  110. 

*  Pouquevill(>  stiilcs  that  the  ruins  of  Aiimiitia  nw  to  l>e  Btt^ii  near  the 
viiUage  of  iS  ivitzu,  ou  the  right  bank  of  the  river  k9uchi;:»ta.  The  remains 
of  BulliB,  the  flhief  town  <xf  theBnBooee,  aoeording  to  the  MUDoie  t»f€Uin% 
are  to  be  aeflni  at  a  place  called  Chtidistai  fimr  miles  from  the  tea. 

3  The  same  writer  Htntes  that  Orieinn  was  situate  on  the  present  Oult 
De  la  Vallona  or  d'Avloua,  and  tliat  its  j)ort  waa  the  plut^ic  now  calisd  bj 
the  Greeks  Porto  liugubeo,  and  by  the  l  urks  Liiuau  Padisha. 

*  The  **  Heights  of  Thimder.*'  Thej  wore  ao  oalled  fifom  the  &ei]iia»t 
thundentonnB  with  which  they  were  visited.  The  range  howerei 
was  more  properly  called  the  "  Ceraunii  Moiites,"  and  the  promontory 
terminating  it  *' Acroccraunii"  or  "  Aeroceraunia,"  meanmg  "tlieendol 
the  Ceraunii."  The  range  is  now  called  the  Mountains  of  Khimara,  and 
the  promontory,  Gloesa,  or  in  Italian,  lingnetta,  meaning  **  the  Tongue." 

*  In  C.  15  of  the  prt\sent  Book. 

*  About  70  English  miles  is  the  distance.     7        Donau  or  Danube, 

*  Noricimi  corresponded  to  the  greater  })art  of  the  present  Stjria  a&d 
Carinthia,  and  a  part  of  Austria,  Buvana,  and  8alzburff. 

*  Aeoordhig  to  D'AnrOle  the  modem  Wolk^Markt,  on  the  river 
Bran  or  Drave.  Celeia  is  the  modem  GSlley  in  Camiola.  Teumiai 
according  to  Mannert,  is  the  Lumfeldc,  near  the  small  town  of  Spital. 

Accorduig  to  Mannert  it  was  situate  near  the  modem  town  ol 
Innichen,  near  the  sources  of  the  Brave. 

'1  Supposed  to  be  tibe  same  aa  the  Yindobona  or  Yindomoua  o£ 
Mat  aotlioia,  ataoding  on  the  dte  of  the  modem  dtj  of  Vienna. 

^  Aooording  to  CflnTer,  it  atood  on  the  eite  of  the  modnrn  daneen  in 
Bavaria. 

^  Mannert  says  that  thia  place  was  the  same  with  the  modem  Solfoldy 
near  Klagenfurt. 
M  D'^TilkaadotfaflrwiitentfainkthatthiaisthoNeiiaie^ 
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the  Boii* ;  they  are  however  now  inhabited  by  the  people 
of  Sabaria^,  a  colony  of  the  now  deified  emperor  ClaudiuSy 
and  the  town  of  iScarabantia  Julia^. 

CHAP.  28.  (25.) — VAXVomju 

Next  to  them  comes  acorn-bearing  Pannonia^,  along 
which  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  gradually  lessening  as  it  runs 
through  the  middle  of  Ulyricum  from  north  to  south,  forms 
a  genSe  dope  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  The  portion 
which  looks  towards  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  called  Dalmatia 
and  lUyrieum,  ahove  motioned,  while  Pannonia  stretcfaea 
away  towards  the  north,  and  has  the  Dannhe  for  its  extreme 
boundary.  In  it  are  the  colonies  of  ^mona'  and  Sisda* 
The  following  nTers,  both  known  to  fiune  and  adapted  for 
oommeroe,  into  the  Danube ;  the  Draus*»  which  nishea 
from  Noricom  with  greafc  impetuosity,  and  the  Sayu8^  which 
flows  with  a  more  gentle  current  from  the  Carnic  Alps,  there 
being  a  space  between  them  of  120  miles.  The  Draus  runs 
through  the  Serretes,  the  Serrapilli'',  the  lasi,  and  the  An- 
dusetes ;  the  Savus  through  the  Colapiani^  and  the  Breuci ; 
these  are  the  principal  peoples.  Besides  them  there  are 
the  Arivates,  the  A^ali,  the  Amantini,  the  Belgites,  the 
Catariy  the  Coroapa&s,  the  Eravisd,  the  Hercuniates^,  the 

&r  from  Yienna.  Mannert,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  name  ought 
to  be  written  FelM,  axid  that  the  modem  Bakton  or  Flatten  See  is  msMiiL 

1  The  momitaiiioiiB  and  woody  tract  in  the  viciiuty  of  the  Lake 
Balaton,  on  the  oonfinee  of  ancient  Noricum  and  Pannonia. 

'  Now  Sarfar  on  the  xifer  Baab^  on  the  oonfinei  of  Austiia  and 
Hungary. 

^  According  to  Hardouin,  the  modeni  Sopron  or  CEdenbui*^. 

^  This  ptorinoe  oomeponded  to  the  eaetarxi  part  of  Auatna,  Stjnria, 
Owinthia^  CiMmiolitt  the  whole  of  HimgarT  between  the  Danube  and 
Saaye,  Slavonia,  and  part  of  Croat ia  and  Bosnia.  It  was  reduced  by 
XiberiuB,  acting  under  tlie  orders  oi  Augustus. 

'  Now  Laybach,  previously  mentioutxl  in  c.  22.  Siasia  bos  been  suc- 
ceeded hj  the  modem  Sitiek  on  the  fiaavap 

•  The  modem  DraaTe  or  Druu.  ^  Now  the  Sau  or  Saave. 

•  Aecordino;  to  ITanlouin  the  Serrotes  and  tlie  SerrapHli  inhabited 
the  modern  Carinthia  on  hot  h  ^id of  the  Draave.  The  sites  of  the  other 
oationB  here  mentioned  arc  unknov^ii. 

•  So  odOed  firom  the  rim  OolapiB.  The  other  tribes  are  unknown. 

^  Probably  the  same  as  the  mountain  range  near  Waraadin  an  the 
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Latovici,  the  Oseriates,  the  Varciani,  and,  in  front  of  !Moimt 
Claudius,  the  Scordisci,  behind  it  the  Taurisci.  lu  the  Savua 
there  is  the  island  of  Metubarris',  the  greatest  of  all  the 
islands  formed  by  rivers.  Besides  the  above,  there  are 
these  other  rivers  worthy  of  mention : — the  Colapis^  which 
flows  into  the  Savus  near  Siscia,  where,  dividing  its  channel, 
k  forms  the  island  which  is  called  Segestica' ;  aud  the  river 
Baeunidiis^  which  flows  into  the  Savus  at  the  town  of  Sir* 
miiun,  where  we  find  the  state  of  the  Sinmenses  and  the 
Amanttni.  Forfy-flve  miles  thenoe  is  Tauninum*,  where 
the  Sanis  flows  into  the  Dsnube;  above  which  s^ot  the 
Yaldanus*  and  the  Urpanus,  thenouBelves  Isr  ft€m  ignoble 
riyersy  join  that  stream* 

OHAP.  29.  (26.) — ^KdSIA* 

doming  up  to  Pannonia  is  the  province  called  Mopsia'',  which 
runs,  with  the  course  of  the  Danube,  as  far  as  the  Euxiue. 
It  commences  at  the  confluence*  previously  mentioned.  In  it 
are  the  Bardoni,  the  Celegeri,  the  Triballi,  the  Timachi,  the 
Moesi,  theThracianSySnd  IlieSqrthians  who  border  on  theEnx* 
ine.  The  more  &mous  among  its  rivers  are  the  Margis',  which 
rises  in  the  tenitary  of  the  I)ardani,  the  Fingus,  the  Tuna' 
chns,  the  (Bbcus  which  rises  in  Mount  Jthodope,  and,  rising 
in  Moimt  Hmnns,  the  IJtcis''*,  the  Asamns,  and  the  letenis. 

DraaTe.   The  nations  XDentioned  here  dwelt  on  the  western  and  eastern 
slopes  of  this  range. 
1  Now  known  m  Za^nlaa.  *  Now  the  Culpa. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  B.  xut.,  says  that  the  riTer  Colapis  or  Colope  flowed 
post  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Siscia,  but  that  Tiberius  Cspsar  canned  a 
trench  to  bo  dug  round  the  town,  and  so  drew  the  riyer  round  it,  leading 
it  back  on  the  oth^  side  into  its  channel.   He  calls  the  island  S(^ticA. 

4  NowtfaeBoMOfei  8inniamooci]^»ied  the  rite  of  theprosent  Siniikh. 

*  The  modem  Tierainka,  acoordmg  to  B'Anville  and  Brotier. 

*  Now  the  Walpo  and  the  Sarroiez,  according^  to  Hardouin  j  or  the 
Bosna  and  the  Verbas,  according  to  Brotier  and  Mannert. 

7  Corresponding  to  the  present  Scrria  and  Bulgaria. 

*  Of  the  Dttnube  with  t£e  Saeife  or  Savns  just  mentioned. 

*  Now  the  MoraTo,  which  runs  through  Serria  into  the  Dannbeu 
The  Pingus  is  probably  the  Bok,  which  joins  the  Danube  near  Gmdistic. 
The  Timoohiis  is  the  modttn.  Timoch,  and  the  (Escus  is  the  Isoar  is 
Bulgaria, 

»  Now  ooUed  the  Tid»  the  Oim%  and  the  Jantra^  nsing  in  thi 
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The  breadth  of  Illyricum^  at  its  widest  part  is  325  miles, 
ftnd  its  length  from  the  river  Arsia  to  the  river  Dniiius 
530 ;  from  the  Drinius  to  the  Promontory  of  Acroceraiin  a 
Agrippa  states  to  be  175  miles,  and  he  sa^'S  that  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  Italian  and  lUyrian  Gulf  is  1700  miles.  In 
this  Gulf,  according  to  the  limits  which  we  hmve  drawn, 
are  two  seas,  the  lonuui*  m  the  first  part,  and  the  Adriatic, 
which  runs  more  inland  and  is  esUed  the  Upper  Sea. 

CHAP.  30. — ISLANDS  OF  IKE  lONIAlf  SEA  AJSJ)  TUE  ADEIATIC. 

In  the  Ausonian  Sea  there  are  no  islands  worthy  of 
notice  beyond  those  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
only  a  few  in  the  Ionian ;  those,  for  instance,  upon  the  Gala* 
brian  cosat,  cmosite  Bnindusium,  by  the  projection  of  which 
1%  harbour  is  conned;  and,  over  against  the  Apulian  coast, 
Diomedia*,  remarkable  for  the  monument  of  Diomedes,  and 
another  island  called  by  the  same  name,  but  by  some  Teutria. 

^  Ajasfloii  TCmailn  here  that  the  name  of  lUjricum  was  vary  vagoely 

used  by  the  ancients,  and  that  at  different  periods,  different  countries 
were  so  designated.  In  Pliny's  time  that  reizion  comprised  the  country 
between  the  Arsia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Driio,  bounding  it  on  the  side 
ck  Macedonia.  It  would  thus  comprehend  a  part  of  modem  Oumiola, 
irith  part  of  GRNitia,  Botnia,  Dahnatia,  and  upper  Albania.  In  later 
times  this  name  was  extended  to  Noricum,  Pannonia,  McBsia,  Daeia, 
Macedonia,  ThossaUa,  Achaia,  Epirus,  and  eren  the  Isle  of  Orcto. 

'  Here  meaning  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  whL'h  hes  between 
Italy  and  Qreece  south  of  the  Adriatie.  In  more  ancient  timee  the 
Adnatic  was  included  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  was  probablf  so  called 
from  the  Ionian  colonies  which  settled  m  Oephalknia  and  tiie  other 
islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece. 

•  More  properly  "  Diomedew,"  being  a  ^roup  of  small  islands  off  the 
eoost  of  Apulia  now  called  Isole  di  T^miti,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
the  month  of  the  IVnrtore.  They  were  so  called  from  the  fiihle  that  here 
the  comimnions  of  Diomedes  were  changed  into  birds.  A  species  of  sea- 
fowl  (which  Pliny  mentions  in  B.  x.  c.  44)  were  said  to  be  the  descend- 
«atB  of  these  Qreek  sailors,  and  to  show  a  great  partiahty  for  such 
persons  as  wore  of  kindred  extraction.    See  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 

xiir.  L500.  TheroalniuiheroftheBeidbnds  wasamattsrof  eUbpi^ 
with  the  ancients,  bat  it  seems  that  there  are  but  three,  and  some  men 
rocks.  The  largest  of  the  group  is  the  Lslnnd  of  Snn  Domenico,  and  the 
others  are  San  ioohi  and  Caprara.  The  small  island  of  Pianosa,  eleven 
miles  ]N  .£.,  is  not  considered  one  of  the  group,  but  is  not  improbably 
the  Tsntria  of  Pliny.  San  Domenico  waa  theplaie  of  haniahment  of  Jalfa^ 
the  lioentioiia  dan^itcr  of  Ai^gastiia, 
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The  eottit  of  Ulyricum  is  dusteied  with  more  than  lOOO 
ialfuids,  the  sea  toeing  of  a  shoaly  nature,  and  mimerovui 
creeks  and  aataaries  niimiiig  ¥rith  their  narrow  channels 
hetween  portions  of  the  land.   The  more  famous  are  thoaa 
before  the  mouths  of  the  Timavus,  with  warm  spriugs^  that 
rise  with  the  tides  of  the  sea,  the  island  of  Gissa  near  the 
territory  of  the  Istri,  and  the  Pullaria'  and  Absyrtides',  so 
called  br  the  Greeks  from  the  dreumstaooe  oi  Absyrtu% 
the  brotner  of  Medea,  having  been  slain  there.  Some  islands 
near  them  have  been  called  the  Electride8\  upon  which 
amber,  which  thev  call   electrum,*'  was  said  to  be  found; 
a  most  assured  instance  however  of  that  untruthful* 
ness*  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  tlie  Greeks,  seeing 
that  it  has  never  yet  been  ascertained  which  of  the  islands 
were  meant  by  them  under  that  name.  Opposite  to  the  lader 
is  Lissa,  and  other  islands  whose  names  have  been  alreadj 
mentioned'.     Opposite  to  the  Libunii  are  some  islands 
called  the  Cratea),  and  no  smaller  number  stvled  LiburnicsB 
and  Celadussffi^.    Opposite  to  buriuui  ia  Bavo,  and  Brattia% 

'  !Now  called  the  Biigui  di  Munto  Ifaicoue.  See  B.  ii.  c.  1U6. 

*  Kow  oaUed  Cheno  and  Oaero,  off  the  Blyrian  coast.  Ptolemy 

mentions  only  one,  ApsorruB,  on  which  he  plaoea  a  town  of  tlmt  name 
and  another  called  ( Vt  psa.  The  PiUluria  are  nOfT  called  Li  Brioni,  in 
tbo  Sinu8  Flanaticus,  o[)po^ite  the  city  of  Pola.  ^  j^^'c  p.  258. 

^  In  B.  xxxviL  c.  11,  he  again  mentions  this  circuiustance,  and  states 
tiiat  some  writen  have  placed  them  in  the  Adriatic  opposite  the  mouths 
of  the  PaduB.  Scymnus  of  Chios  makes  mention  of  them  in  conjimdaon 
with  the  Absvrtides.  Tliis  confusion  j)r()l)ahly  arose  fi*om  tlie  tact  pre- 
viously noted  tliat  the  more  ancient  writers  hud  a  confused  idea  that  the 
Ister  communicated  with  the  Adriatic,  at  the  same  tunc  mistaking  it  pi^o- 
hablj  for  the  Vistula)  which  flows  into  the  Baltie.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
last-mentioned  river,  there  were  Eleotrides  or   amber*beaniig  "  ielaodk 

*  "  Vanitatis."  ®  Crexa,  Gissa,  and  Colentum,  in  c.  25. 

^  According  to  Brotier,  these  are  situate  between  the  islands  of  Zuri 
and  Sebenico,  and  are  now  called  Kasvan,  Capri,  Smolan,  Tihat,  Sestre, 
Parvioh,  Zlarin,  ice  Some  writen  however  suggest  that  these  were 
no  islands  called  Celadussse,  and  that  the  name  in  rimy  ia  a  corruption  of 
Dyscelados  inPomponiusMela;  which  in  its  turn  is  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  from  what  was  really  an  epithet  of  Issa,  in  a  line  ot^  ApolloniuB 
Khodius,  B.  iv.  L  565.  'laad  re  SvvKeXadoSf  "and  inauspicious  Issa." 
See  Brunck's  remarks  on  the  passuge. 

*  Now  Braaza.  Aoeording  to  Brotier  the  island  is  stall  odebrated 
for  the  delicate  flavom*  of  the  flesh  of  its  goats  and  lambs.  Issa  is  now 
called  Lissa^  and  Phaiia  is  the  modem  L^niiua.  Baro,  now  Bua,  lies  off 
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famous  for  its  goats,  Issa  with  the  rights  of  Eoman  citizens, 
and  Pharia  with  a  tovm.  At  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles 
from  Issa  is  Corcyra*,  sumamed  Melaena,  with  a  town  founded 
by  the  Cnidians;  between  which  and  Illyricum  is  Melite^ 
from  which,  aa  we  learn  from  Callimachus,  a  certain  kind 
of  little  dogs  were  called  Melitaei ;  fifteen  miles  from  it  we 
find  the  seven  Elaphites*.  In  the  Ionian  vSea,  at  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles  from  Oricuiii,  is  Saaonis^y  uotoiious  from 
having  been  a  harbour  of  pirates. 

t  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

SUMMA.EY. — The  towTis  and  nations  mentioned  are  in 
number  *•***.    The  rivers  of  note  ai*e  in  number  •  •  • 
The  mountains  of  note  are  in  number  •  •  •  *.    The  islands 
are  in  number  •  •  •      The  towns  or  nations  which  have 
disappeared' are  in  number  The  facts,  statementSy 

and  observations  are  in  number  326. 

EoMAN"  Authors  quoted. — Turannius  Gracilis Cor- 
nelius Nepos'^,  T.  lavius®,  Cato  the  Censor^,  M.  Agrip* 

tiie  coast  of  Dalmalaa^  and  wm  used  as  a  place  of  banishment  under  the 

emperors. 

*  Now  Curzola,  or,  in  the  Sclavonic,  Karkar.  It  obtained  its  name  of 
Nigra  or  Meliena,  "black,"  from  the  dark  colour  of  its  pine  woods. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  describes  it  in  his  "  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,"  yoL  i. 

*  JS[€m  oalled  Meleda  or  ZapunteUo.  Tt  is  more  generally  to  the 
other  Island  of  Melita  or  Malta  iSmt  the  origin  of  the  "  MeUteei**  or  Maltese 
dogs  is  ascribed.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  it  waR  upon  this 
island  that  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked,  and  not  the  larger  Melita. 

*  So  culled  £roiu  their  resemblance  to  a  stag,  tXa^os,  of  which  the 
modem  Giupan  foimed  tibe  head,  Buda  the  neok,  Meaio  llie  body,  CUa* 
motfca  tiie  haunches,  and  the  rock  of  Grebini  or  Pettini  the  tail  They 
produce  excellent  wine  and  oil,  and  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  Talnahto 
part  of  the  Ragiisan  territory. 

*  Still  known  as  Sasino.  It  is  ten  nules  from  Ragusa,  the  port  of 
Orionm,  aooording  to  Pouquerille.       *  The  original  nnmbers  are  lost* 

*  Be  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  anatiyeof  MellariainffispaniaBfetioa. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  man  of  creat  1  earning,  and  is  probably 
the  same  jxn-son  that  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  in  his  Pontic  Epistles,  B.  It. 
ep.  xvi.  1.  29,  as  a  distinguished  tragic  writer. 

'  Seeendof  B.  ii  *  See  end  of  B.  ii 

*  M.  Porcius  Cato,  or  Cato  the  Elder;  famous  as  a  statesman,  a 
patriot,  and  a  philosopher.  Tie  wrote  "  De  Re  Rustica,"  a  work  which 
•till  survives,  and  "  Letters  of  Instruction  to  his  Son,"  of  which  only  some 
fisgments  remain.   He  also  wrote  a  historical  work  called  "  Origincs/' 
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pa\  M.  Yarro-,  the  Emperor  Augtistus'  now  deified,  Varro 
Atociuus^  Antias^  l£ygmus%  L.  Vetua^,  Pompomus  Mela% 

fli  which  Pliny  makes  ooxinderableiuo.  Of  thii  abaoiilf  afinrfifupSMnte 
ftre  left.  His  li&  hM  bem  writtea  hj  GomeUQf  Nepot,  Fkitarai,  and 

Aurelius  Victor. 

^  M.  yipsanius  Agrippa,  the  distinguished  partisan  of  Augustus,  to 
whoso  nieoe  Maroella  he  was  married,  but  he  afterwards  divorced  her 
in  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  by  Scribonia,  and  the  widow  of 
ICoradlus.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Ghiul,  at  Adaum,  and  in  niyria. 

He  constructed  many  public  works  at  Rome,  and  among  them  the  Pan- 
theon ;  he  also  built  the  splendid  aqueduct  at  NisuK^.  lie  died  suddenly 
in  his  51  st  year.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
irilo  pivonovDioed  hii  fiinsnyi  oraitioi^  Ho  wrote  momoivBi^  his  own  life* 
fliny  often  refers  to  the  "  Commentarii  **  of  Agrippa,  by  whicii  are  maiint^ 
it  is  supposed,  certain  ofBcial  lists  drawn  up  by  nmi  in  the  measurement 
of  the  Roman  world  under  Augustus.  His  map  of  the  world  is  also 
mentioned  by  Pliny  in  c.  3  of  the  present  Book.        ^  See  end  of  B.  iL 

*  From  Serfhu,  Snetoniiu  andPlutonsh  wo  kam  thai;  Angustaa  wrote 
Memoirs  of  lua  Life,  in  thirteen  books ;  from  Suetonius,  that  he  com- 
posed a  Summary  of  the  Empire  (which  was  probably  that  referred  to  in 
the  above  note  on  Agrippa) ;  and  from  Quintilian,  Anlus  Crellins,  and  Pliny, 
B.  x?iiL  c.  38,  that  he  published  Lcllers  wntleu  to  his  grandson  Caius. 

*  P.  Terenthu  Tano^  raniamed  Atadnus,  from  the  Atax,  a  riT«r  of 
Ghllia  Naibonensis,  in  which  proyinoe  he  was  bom,  B.O.  82.  Of  his 
*'Argonautica,"  his  "Cosmogmphia"  (probably  the  same  with  liis  "Itor"), 
his  "  Navales  Libri,**  and  his  Heroic  and  Amatory  Poems,  only  ft  few 
fragments  now  exist.    Of  his  life  notliing  whatever  is  known. 

*  Yalarias  Antiae.  See  end  of  B.  iL 

9  0.  Jnliiis  Hy^nus,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  freedman  of  Angnatua,  bj 

whom  he  was  placed  at  the  Palatine  Library.  He  hved  upon  terms  of 
hitimacy  with  Ovid,  He  wrote  works  on  the  sites  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
the  ^Nature  of  the  GK>ds,  an  account  of  tlie  Penates,  an  account  of  Virgil 
(probably  tiie  same  as  the  work  called  **  Oommentariea  on  Virgil " ) ,  on  tho 
Families  of  Trojan  descent,  on  Agriculture,  the  "  Propempticon  CinnaB," 
the  Lives  of  Ilhistrious  Men  (quoted  by  John  of  Sahsburj'  in  liis  "  Poly- 
craticon  "),  a  book  of  Examples,  and  a  work  on  the  Art  of  War,  also  men- 
tioned by  John  of  Salisbury.  A  book  of  Fables,  and  an  Astronomical 
Poem,  In  foar  books,  aare  asoribed  to  him,  bnt  tbej  are  probably  pro- 
ductions  of  a  later  age. 

7  L.  Antistius  Vetus,  Consul  with  Nero,  a.d.  55.  While  oommand- 
ing  in  Germany  he  formed  the  project  of  connecting  the  Moselle  and  the 
Saone  by  a  canal,  thus  estabhshing  a  communication  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Kortheni  Ooean.  Nero  having  reeolTed  on  hb  deaths 
he  antioipated  his  sentence  ^  opening  his  veins  in  a  warm  bath.  Hia 
mother-in-law  Sextia,  and  lua  daughter  PoUentia^  in  a  aimilar  mamner 
perished  with  him. 

■  He  was  bom,  it  is  supposed,  at  Tingentera,  or  Cingentens  on  the  bay 
of  Algesiras,  and  prriably  ilouziahed  in  the  reign  of  Oaodiiia.   He  waa 
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Curio*  the  Elder,  Caelius*,  Ammtius',  Sebosus^,  Liciniua 
Mucianus*,  Fabricius  Tusciia*,  L.  Ateius^  Capito®,  Vex- 
lius  Macous*,  L.  Piso^*^,  Gellianus",  and  Valerianus". 
Foreign  Aumoaa  quoted, — Artemidorus^,  Alexander 

the  first  Roman  author  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  GTeographr.  It  is  still 
extant,  and  bears  marks  of  great  car^  while  it  is  written  in  pure  and  an* 
aiiected  language. 

'  C.  Senbomut  Cuiiob  tlie  tihird  known  of  thai  namo.  He  ww  tibt 
first  Bonum  gmenl  wbo  advanced  as  fiir  aa  the  Danube.   like  his  son 

of  the  same  name,  he  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Julius  Csesar.  He  waa 
eloquent  as  an  orator,  but  igTiorant  and  uncultivated.  His  orations  were 
publiblied,  m  also  au  iuveclive  against  Ccesor,  in  form  of  a  dialogue,  in 
which  hia  aon  waa  ntvodiiead  aaonaof  thamtcrioouton*  B[i6diadB.o«68k 
'  L.  Celius  Antipater.  See  end  of  B.  ii. 

•  L.  Arruntius,  Consul,  a.d.  6.  Augustus  declared  in  his  last  illnesa 
that  he  was  worthy  of  the  empire.  This,  with  his  riches  and  talents, 
rendered  iuiu  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Tiberius.  Being  ciiarged  as  an 
acoompHoa  in  theerimes  of  AlbneQla,  he  put  himself  to  death  by  opening 
his  vems.  It  appears  not  to  be  certain  whethar  it  waa  this  person  or  hia 
father  who  wTote  a  hiatoiy  of  tiia  fiiat  Funic  war,  in  which  he  imitatad 
tlte  style  of  Sallust. 

*  Statius  Sebosus.  See  end  of  B.  ii. 

'  Uomiiia  Craasoa  Hnoianua.  See  end  of  B.  it 

^  Of  this  writer  no  particnlan  whatarer  are  known. 

7  Tn  most  editions  this  name  appears  as  L.  Ateius  Capito,  but  Sillig 
separates  them,  and  with  propriety  it  would  appear,  as  the  name  of 
Capito  the  great  legist  was  not  Lucius.  Ateius  here  mentioned  was 
vrobiiblT  the  person  BumamedFkwteztatna,  and  Fhilologus,  a  freedman 
of  the  jurist  Ateius  CH{)ito.  For  Sallust  the  historian  he  composed  an 
Abstract  of  Roman  History,  and  for  Asinius  PoUio  he  compiled  precepts 
on  the  Art  of  Writing.  Uis  Commentaries  were  numerous,  but  a 
oiUy  were  sunriving  in  the  time  of  Suetonius. 

*  0.  Ateius  Capito,  one  of  the  most  fiunoua  of  the  Boman  legists,  and 
a  Sealous  partisan  of  Augustus,  who  had  him  elerated  to  the  Consulship 
AJ}'  5.  He  was  the  rival  of  Lnbeo,  the  republican  jurist.  His  legjil 
works  were  very  voluminous,  aud  extracts  from  them  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Digest,  lie  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  Ponti^cal  Rights  and  the  Law 
of  Saenfioea. 

•  A  distinguished  grammarian  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century 
B.C.  He  was  entrusted  by  Augustus  with  the  education  of  his  grandsons 
Caius  and  Lucius  Ca  sar.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  He  wrote  upon  antiquities,  histoiy,  and  philosojphj :  among 
hia  numerous  works  a  Hiatoxj  of  the  Etruaoana  ia  mentumed,  alao  A 
tnatiae  on  Orthography.  Pliny  quotes  him  Tery  fiwqwoAly. 

W  See  end  of  B.  ii. 

He  is  mentioned  in  c.  17,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him 
Nothing  is  known  of  him.  The  vounger  Pliny  addres«*ed  three 
Bpistlea  to  a  person  of  thia  name,  B.  il  ^p.  15,  B.  r/£p.  4*  14, 
•*8aeflndofB.ii, 
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.Poljhistor^  Thucydides',  Theophrastus^  Indorus^  Theo- 
pompuB*,  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis*,  Cailicrates',  Xenophon 
of  Lampsiiciis®,  DiodoruB  of  SyracuBe',  Kymphodbrus", 
CUliphimes^^,  and  Tunagenes'^. 

•  Alio  called  hj  Plinj  OotneUns  Alenander.  Sindas  ftetes  librt  be 

waa  a  natire  of  Spbfltus  and  a  disciple  of  Crates,  and  during  the  war  of 

Sylla  in  Greece  waa  made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  skve  to  C.  Lontidus,  who 
made  him  the  tutor  of  his  chiklroi^,  and  aOerwarcb  restored  liun  to  free- 
dom. Serviufl  however  says  that  ho  received  the  franchise  from  L.  Coj> 
neliiiB  Bylla.  He  was  burnt  with  hiahoiue  at  Lsuraitom.  Other  writcvf 
say  that  he  waa  a  natiTe  of  Catifeum  in  Lesser  Phxygia.  The  surname  of 
"  jPolyhistor"  was  given  to  him  for  his  prodigious  learning.  His  greatest 
work  seems  to  liave  been  a  historical  and  geogmphical  account  of  the 
world,  in  fortv-two  books.  Other  works  of  his  are  £rec[ueutly  meoationed 
hy  Plutarch,  Photins,  and  other  writers. 

•  The  historian  of  the  Pdoponnwiiim  war,  and  the  most  famomi,  per- 
haps,  of  all  the  ancient  writers  in  prose. 

•  Of  Eresus  in  Lesbos  ;  tlie  favourite  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  desig- 
nated by  him  as  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of  the  Lyceum,  lie 
eompoeed  mare  than  200  works  on  wious  sabjects,  of  which  only  a  very 
fisw  survive.  *  See  end  of  B.  ii.  *  See  end  of  B.  ii. 

•  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  was  famous  for  his  do- 
quen(M3.  PUny  informs  us  in  his  34:th  book,  that  from  his  hatred  of  the 
^Romans  he  was  called  the  "  Koraan-liater."  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
the  writer  of  a  Periegeeis,  or  geographiosl  work,  from  which  Pliny  seems 
to  quote. 

'  No  partionlan  of  tliis  author  are  known.  He  probably  wrote  on 

geography. 

^  He  is  again  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  B.  iv.  c.  13,  and  B.  vi.  c.  31,  and 
by  Solmus,  czziL  60.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  Pe- 
nplus  or  Circumnavigation  of  the  1  virth,  menticmedby  Fliny  B.  vii.  0.48  ; 

but  nothing  further  is  kno\>'n  of  him. 

•  Diodorus  Siculus  was  a  native  of  Agyra  or  Agyrium,  and  not  of 
Syracuse,  though  he  ma^  possibly  have  resided  or  studied  there.  It  cah- 
not  be  doubted  that  he  is  the  person  here  meant,  and  Pliny  refers  in  his 
prefiuse  bf  name  to  his  Bt/3Xio9i7/r»y,  "Librar  ,  '  or  Universal  History. 
A  great  portion  of  this  miscellaneous  but  valuable  work  lias  perished. 
We  have  but  few  particulars  of  his  life;  but  he  is  supposed  to  hare 
written  his  work  after  B.C.  8. 

^  Of  ^raousej  an  histoiifln  probably  of  the  thne  of  Philip  and  Aim* 
ander.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Feriplus  of  Asia,  and  an  account  of  Sldl^ 
and  Sardinia.  From  his  storie-^  in  the  last  he  obtained  the  name  tif 
**  Thaumatographus  "  or  "writer  of  wonders." 

11  Of  Calliphones  the  Geographer  nothing  is  known. 

^  ProbaUy  Timagenes,  md  ihefcorician  of  Alexandria.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  to  Bome,  but  redeemed  from  captivity  by  Faustus, 
the  son  of  Sylla.  He  wrote  many  works,  but  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
^diether  the  "  Periplus,"  in  five  Books,  was  written  bv  this  Timagenes.  Hjs 
is  also  supposed  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  C^uL 
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AS  ACCOUNT  OF  COUNTRIKS,  NATIONS,  SEAS,  TOWNS, 
HAVENS,  MOUNTAINS,  RIVERS,  DISTANCES,  AND  PEO- 
PLES WHO  KOW  E2UST  OE  £*OEM£ELY  EXISTED. 


The  third  great  Gulf  of  Europe  begins  at  the  mountains 
of  Acroceraunia^,  and  ends  at  the  Hellespont,  embracing  an 
extent  of  2500  miles,  exclusive  of  the  sea-line  of  nineteen 
smaller  gulfs.  Upon  it  are  Epirus,  Acarnania,  ^tolia,  Phocis, 
Locris,  Achaia,  Messenia,  Laconia,  Argolis,  Megaris,  Attica, 
Baeotia  ;  and  again,  upon  the  other  sea^,  the  same  Phocis 
aj^id  Loeris,  Doris,  Phthiotis,  Thessalia,  Magnesia,  Macedonia 
and  Thracia.  All  the  fabulous  lore  of  Greece,  as  weU  as  the 
effulgence  of  her  literature,  first  shone  forth  upon  the  t>ank8 
of  this  Ghilf.  We  shall  therefcne  dweU  a  HttLe  the  longer 
upon  it. 

Epirus^  ^[eneraUy  so  called,  begins  at  the  mountams  of 
Acrooeraonia.  The  first  people  that  we  meet  are  the  Ghaon^, 
from  whom  Chaonia^  receives  its  name,  then  the  The8proti\ 
and  then  the  Antigonenses*.  (We  then  come  to  the  phioe 
where  Aomos'  stood,  with  ito  exhalations  so  deadly  to  the 
feathered  race,  the  €SeBtrini^  )bhe  PerrhsBibi',  in  whoee  coun- 

'  Now  called  Mouti  dclla  Chimera,  or  Mountains  of  Kliimara.  See 
p.  262.  *  The  iBgeon  Sea,  the  present  Archipelago. 

*  This  country  contained,  according  to  Pouqiieville,  the  preeent  San* 
giaca  of  Janina,  Delvino,  and  Chamouri,  with  the  Yavodilika  or  Princi- 
pality of  Arta.  This  name  was  oi  iLMnally  t^iven  to  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Greece,  from  the  Promontory  of  Acrocerauiua  to  the  entrance  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gu)^  inoontradistinctioa  toGoroyn.  and  tiie  islandof  Cephallania. 

*  TbaB  difltiict,  according  to  Pouqueville^  oooupied  the  praaent  Cantons 
of  Chimera,  lapouria,  Arboria,  Paracaloma,  and  Pliilates, 

^  They  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Panuny  thia,  according  to  Pou- 
queville. 

*  Antigonia  waa  aboiit  »  mile  distant,  PonquenOe  says,  frmn  the 
modem  town  of  Tebelen. 


From  'A  "not,"  and  opvis  "a  bird."     Its  site  is  now  imknown. 


*  The  remaina  of  CSestria  am  still  to  be  seen  at  PdIsa  Yenetia,  near 
ythe  town  of  Filiates.    Pouqiieville  call^  the  place  Chamouri. 

•  Accordinp:  to  Pouqueville,  the  modem  Zagori  stands  on  the  sire  of 
Perrhicbia.  Pindus  is  sometimes  called  (iranmios,  but  is  still  known  b/ 
itci  ancient  name. 


OHAP.  1.  (1.)— BPIETT8. 
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try  Mount  Pindiis  is  situate,  the  Cassiopa'i',  the  Dryopes* 
the  Sellze',  the  llellopcH^  the  Molossi,  in  whose  territory  is 
the  temple  of  the  Dodonsean  Jupiter,  so  famous  for  its  oracle  ; 
and  Mount  Touiarus*,  bo  highly  praised  by  Theopompus, 
with  its  hundred  springs  gushing  from  its  foot. 

(2.)  Epirus,  properly  sa  called,  advances  towards  Mag* 
neaia  ana  Maoedonia,  having  at  its  back  the  Dasaoret^ 
TOevioualy*  mentioned,  a  free  nation,  and  after  them  the 
l)ardaiii,  a  savage  n/oe*  On  the  left  hand,  before  the  Dardani 
are  extended  tl^  Triballi  and  the  nationa  of  Moaaia,  while  in 
front  of  them  the  Medi  and  the  Denaelate  join,  and  next  to 
them  the  Thradans,  who  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  Euxine  * 
in  such  a  manner  is  a  rampart  raised  around  the  lofty  heights 
of  Bhodope,  and  then  of  HsBmus. 

On  the  coast  of  Epims  is  the  fortress  of  Chinuera^, 
situate  upon  the  Acroceraunian  range,  and  below  it  the 
spring  Imown  as  the  Boyal  Waters* ;  then  the  towns  of 

1  Caasiope  or  Cassopc  stood  near  the  sea,  aiid  near  the  present  viiiuge 
of  Ejunsrint.  Iti  eKtaiinTe  ruins  aie  atUl  to  be  aeen. 
3  Theu>  difltriott  aooosding  to  Poiiqii07i]]e^  was  m  tiis  praont  Gbaton 

of  Drynopolis. 

*  The  Selli  or  Sellae  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  J upiter  at 
Dodona,  in  the  modem  canton  of  Souh,  according  to  FouqueyiLle. 

*  The  country  about  BodoDA  is  called  Hellopia  by  Hetiod.  6 j  some 
the  Ilelli  or  HcIlopi^A  are  considered  the  same  as  the  SellL  Fouqueville 
thinks  that  the  Hellojjes  dwelt  in  the  modem  cantons  of  Janina,  Pogo- 
niani,  Sarachovitzaa,  and  Courendas,  and  that  ihv  temple  of  Jupiter  stood 
at  the  spot  now  called  Prosk^nisis,  near  Gardiki,  tiie  town  of  Dodona 
being  near  OMiritsa.  Leake  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  site  of  IliCf 
town ;  but,  OS  has  been  a  subject  of  remark,  it  is  the  onlf  place  of  oelebrilr|f 
in  Greece  of  which  the  situation  is  not  exactly  known.  Leake  howerer 
thinks  that  the  temple  stood  on  the  peninsula  now  occupied  by  the 
citadel  of  Joanina. 

*  Pouqueville  thinks  that  this  is  the  hiU  to  be  sesii  at  the  modem  Til- 
lage of  QardikL  lie  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  springs  here  mentioned 
are  those  at  the  modern  village  of  Besdounopoulo.  ffis  opinions  hoiPOW 
on  these  points  have  not  been  implicitly  received. 

*  B.  iii.  c.  26.  The  Dardani,  Triballi,  and  Mcesi  are  mentioned  in 
0. 29.  'J%e  localities  of  the  other  tribes  here  mentioned  are  not  known 
with  any  exactness. 

7  It  retains  the  pame  name  or  that  of  Khimara,  and  gives  its  nnme  to 
the  Acroceraunian  range.  It  was  situate  at  the  fbot  of  the  chain,  whicli 
begins  at  this  spot. 

s  M  Aque  regime."  PouqnenOe  suggests,  withoot  good  reason,  as  Aju^ 
•art  tiunis,  thSt  this  spring  was  sitiuite  near  the  modem  BrinMxles  mt 
Serauidis* 
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]\laeandrla^  and  Cestria^,  the  Thyamia^,  a  river  of  Thesprotiai 
the  colony  of  Buthrotum^,  and  the  Ambracian  Gulf*,  so 
famed  in  Mstorj ;  which,  with  an  inlet  only  half  a  mile  in 
width,  reoeiyes  a  Ysst  bodj  of  water  from  the  sea,  being 
thirfcy-aeven  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  width.  The  river 
Acheron,  which  runs  through  Acherusia,  a  lake  of  Thespro- 
tia,  flows  into  it*  after  a  course  of  thirty-six  miles ;  it  is  con- 
eidered  w^onderful  for  its  bridge,  1000  feet  in  length,  by  a 
people  who  look  upon  ever)i;hing  as  wonderful  that  belongs 
to  themselves.  Upon  this  G-ulf  is  also  situate  the  town  of 
Ambracia.  There  are  also  the  Aphas  and  the  Ariichthus*, 
rivers  of  the  Molossi ;  the  city  of  Anactoria^,  and  the  place 
where  Pandosia"  stood. 

OUAP.  2. — JLCAMISAJSIA. 

The  towns  of  Acarnania^,  the  ancient  name  of  which  was 
Curetis,  are  Heradia^,  Echinus",  and,  on  the  coast,  Actium, 

^  The  place  called  Pala?o-Ki9te8  now  stands  on  its  site,  and  somo 
mnains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen.  *  Now  the  Calaraa. 

*  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  Butrinto.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Helenui^  the  eon  of  Fritm*  Fvmpooine  Atfekne 
had  an  estate  here. 

*  This  correspyonds  to  the  present  Gulf  of  Arta,and  was  especially  famous 
for  being  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  city  of  Ambraoia  lay  to 
the  north  of  it.    The  present  Arta  is  generally  believed  to  occupy  its  site. 

*  PouqneviDe  has  uiown  that  Fliny  ig  In  error  hera^  and  he  says  that 
the  Aotheron  is  the  modem  Mavro  Pctamps ;  but  according  to  Leake, 
the  name  of  it  is  Gurla,  or  the  river  of  Suli.  It  flows  into  the  Port  Fa- 
nari,  formerly  called  Glykys  Limen,  or  Sweet  Harbour,  frojn  the  fresh- 
nesB  of  the  water  there.  The  Acherusian  Lake  is  probably  the  great 
marsh  that  lies  below  Kastri. 

*  It  is  now  called  the  Arta,  and  gives  name  to  the  Gulf. 

7  The  site  of  Anactoria  or  Anactoriiim,  like  that  of  its  ncifjhbour  Ac- 
tium, has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute ;  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  former  stood  on  the  modem  Cape  Madonna,  and  Actium 
on  tbe  headland  of  La  Pnnta. 

*  Pouqueville  takes  the  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuioo  Palaka,  eight 
miles  from  Margariti,  to  be  those  of  Pandosia. 

*  This  district  probably  occupied  the  present  cantons  of  Vonitza  and 
Xeromeros.  It  was  called  Curetis  from  the  C^iretea,  who  are  said  to  have 
oome  from.StoIi*  and  aettM  in  Aoaniania  after  their  expulsion  by  jEtolua 
and  his  followers. 

The  modem  Vonitza  is  supposed  to  stand  on  its  site. 
11  LeaJte  plaoea  its  site  at  Ai  Yaailiy  where  BOIII0  rains  are  to  be  aacBb 
TOL.  U  9 
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a  colony  founded  hj  Augustus,  with  its  famous  temple  of 
Apollo  and  the  free  city  of  Nicopolis^  Pasaing  out  of  the 
Ambmeian  Gulf  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  we  come  to  the  coast 
of  Leucadia,  with  the  Promontory  of  Leucate',  and  then  the 
Gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  Iieucacua^,  which  last  wasfonnerlj 
called  Neriti8\  By  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants  it  was 
once  cut  oft*  from  the  mainland^  hut  was  again  joined  to  it 
by  the  vast  bodies  of  sand  accumulated  through  the  action 
of  the  winds.  This  spot  is  called  Diorvetos^  and  is  three 
stadia  in  length :  on  the  peninsula  is  the  town  of  Leucas, 
formerly  called  Neritus^.  We  next  come  to  Alyzia^,  Stra- 
tos^  and  Argos®,  surnamed  Amphilochian,  cities  of  the 
Acarnanians :  the  river  Aeheloiis*"  flows  from  the  heights 
of  Pindus,  and,  alter  separating  Acarnaiiia  irom  ^tolia,  is 
fast  adding  the  island  of  Artemita^*  to  the  niaiiilaud  by  the 
continual  deposits  of  earth  which  it  brings  down  its  stream. 

*  "  The  city  of  Victory."  Founded  by  Augustus  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  pitehdd  niB  oamp  befove  the  battle  of  Aodum. 

*  Kow  called  Capo  Ducato  or  Capo  tis  Kiras.  It  is  situate  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Leucap,  nnd  opposite  to  CVphallonia.  Sup]:)ho  is 
said  to  have  leapt  fi*oin  this  rock  on  linuiP.g  her  love  for  Phaon  unre- 
quited :  the  story  however  is  devoid  of  all  historical  truth. 

s  Now  the  iBland  of  Santa  Maura.  It  wae  originally  a  peninsula,  and 
Homer  speaka  of  it  as  such ;  but  t  lie  Corintliians  out  a  canal  tlirough  the 
istliams  nnd  converted  it  into  an  island.  After  the  canal  had  be<m  choked 
up  for  some  time  vdth.  sand,  the  Komaus  reopened  it.  It  ia  at  proaent 
dry  in  Bome  parts. 

*  Probably  from  its  town  Nerieus,  mentioned  by  Homer. 

*  From  tlu'  Givek  word  hopvKTO'f,  a  "foss"  or  "trench." 

*  It  probably  had  this  name  from  f  lie  circumstance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  NericUs  bcin^^  removed  thither  by  the  Corinthians  under  Cypselus. 
The  remains  of  LeucaSj  which  was  ravaged  by  the  liomaus  £.c.  1^7,  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

7  Its  lemains  ate  atOl  to  be  seen  in  the  raUey  of  Kandili»  south  of 

Vonitzo. 

s  Fonqueville  says  that  very  extensive  and  perfect  nuna  of  this  place 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Lepenou. 

*  This  famous  city  was  deserted  on  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis  by 
Augustus.  The  place  of  its  site  has  been  a  subject  of  much  diaputei  but 
it  is  considered  most  probable  that  Leake  has  rightly  suggested  that  the 
roina  in  the  plain  of  Ylikha,  at  the  village  of  Neokhori,  are  those  of  thia 
idlty.  Now  tlie  Aspropotamo. 

"  One  of  the  group  of  the  Echinades  j  small  islands  off  the  cojiet  of 
Aoamania,  which  are  mentioned  hr  Plinyi  in  C.  19  of  the  present  Book. 
Itr  is  now  quite  imited  to  the  mainland*  - 
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The  peoples  of  -^tolia  are  the  Atharaanes^  tlie  Tyniphjei^, 
the  EpnyrP,  the  ^nienses,  the  Perrh<Tbi tlic  Dolopeb^,  the 
Maraees,  and  the  Atraceti",  in  whose  territory  rises  the  river 
Atrax,  which  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  Calydon^  is  a  city 
of  ^tolia,  situate  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles  firom  the  Bea, 
and  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Eveinis^  We  then  come  to 
Macniia^  and  Moljeria,  bdiind  which  lie  Mounts  Chalck'^ 
and  TaphiassuB.  On  the  coast  again,  theie  is  the  promontory 
of  Anturhimn",  off  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
6idf,  which  flows  in  and  separates  J£tolia  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, hemg  less^  than  one  mile  in  widtii.  The  ^romontoiy 
which  £ioe8  it  on  the  opposite  side  is  called  Bhion'*.  The 
towns  of  JEtolia,  however,  on  the  Corinthian  Ghilf  are  Nau- 
pactua^  and  Pylene'* ;  and,  more  inland,  FLeuron  and  Hali- 

•  *  Pouqueviile  says  that  Athanmnia  occupied  the  localities  now  known 
as  I)j<yimierca  and  Badoritoh.  It  properly  belonged  to  Epirus,  and  Iliny 
makes  a  mistake  in  considering  it  aa  a  part  of  ^toHa. 

*  According  to  Pouqiicvillc  tlie  ruins  of  Tymphca  are  to  b©  00611  naar 

the  village  of  Paliouri,  four  miles  from  Janina. 

s  Ephyre,  a  town  of  the  Agrsei,  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo,  bnt  no* 
thmg  iHuitever  ia  kxuywn  of  it. 

*  The  main  body  of  the  Perrhabi  wen  a  people  of  Thessaly. 

*  Dolopia,  nov,"  called  Anovlacliia,  was  properly  reckoned  part  of  Epinis. 
®  They  are  probably  not  the  same  people  as  the  inhabitants  of  Atrax  in 

Onieesaly,  which  will  he  fomid  mentioned  in  the  15th  Chapter  of  tliis  Book. 

'  The  moBt  fiuoBoua  dty  of  ^toHa  in  ita  day,  and  the  veeidaioe  of 
CEneua,  fitfher  of  Meleager  and  Tydeaa,  and  grand&ther  of  Diomedea. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  were  removed  by  Augustus  to  his  new 
city  of  ^t^icopoUs.  Leake  supposes  its  ruins  to  be  those  aeen  by  him  at 
Kurt-  iga,  to  the  east  of  the  riyer  Eyenus. 

*  How  ealled  the  Fidaria. 

*  Fouqneville  suppoaea  the  site  of  Macynia  to  ha;Te  been  that  of  the 
Biodem  KoukiO'Cas^ron,  and  that  of  Molycria  the  present  Manaloudi. 

w  Probably  the  present  VarassoTa ;  there  was  a  town  called  Chalcis, 
or  Hypochalcis,  at  its  foot.  The  present  Xaki-Skala  was  probably  the 
mountain  of  Taphiassus. 

^  Oppoaita  the  Fhnnontoiy  of  Bhinm.  at  the  antmaee  of  the  Gorin- 
thianGulf.  It  is  now  caUedthaCStotleof  Bomnelia^or  IhePontaof  th* 
Dardanelles  of  Eoum  Ih*. 

^2  Leake  and  Dodwell  make  it  a  mile  and  a  half, 

"  Or  Rhium.    It  is  now  called  the  Castle  of  the  Morea. 
i  M  The  modem  Snebatch^  or  Lepanto;  whence  the  CSorinthian  Oiilf 
takes  its  modem  name. 

u  Proachium  waa  built  at  a  later  period  on  the  aite  of  Pylene.  Itaaita* 

s'2 
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cyrna*.  Tlie  most  famonn  mountains  are  Tomarua,  in  the 
district  of  Dodona,  Crania-  in  Ambracia,  Aracynthus^  in 
Acarnauia^  and  Acauthon'*,  Pauffitolium^  and  Macynium^,  in 
^tolia. 

OHAP.  4.  (8.) — IKKntIS  AKD  PHOCI8. 

Next  to  ^to\i&  are  the  Locri',  Burnaiiu  d  OzolaD ;  a  peo- 
ple exempt  from  tribute.  Here  is  tlie  town  of  CEanthe", 
the  port'-^  of  Apollo  Ph.Tstius,  and  the  Gulf  of  Crissa^^  In 
the  interior  are  the  towns  of  Arsryna,  Eupalia",  PhsBstimi, 
and  Calamiaus.  Beyond  are  the  Cirrhiean  plains  of  Phocis, 
the  town  oi  Cirrba",  and  the  port  of  ChaisBon^^,  seven  miles 

appears  to  be  unknowxL  The  modem  Kjrra-tu-Inxiis  is  thought  to  oc> 
cupy  the  site  of  Fleuroii. 

I  Letke  snppoaee  some  ruins  between  Kiut-aga,  the  siteof  Cbaloedon, 
and  the  etat  ml  of  the  Lagoon  of  MiaKilrnighi,  to  be  the  xcmaioaof 

Halicyma. 

^  Leako  supposes  it  to  be  identical  with  the  high  mountain  now  called 
KelberinL    Otners  again  identify  it  with  QriboTo. 
<  Pliny enooeonslyplaoea this inovntam^  Itwasanqge 

of  ^tolia,  now  called  Zygos. 

♦  Perlia]is  the  modem  Djourmoroa. 

*  Either  tlu^  pre5<>nt  Plocopari,  or  perhaps,  more  probably,  Viena. 

*  A  part  of  MuuiiL  Tupliiassus.    It  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny. 

^  Thej  are  tuppoBed  to  have  inhabited  the  modem  distriota  of  Ha* 
landrino  and  Salone.  They  were  called  "Ozolic"  or  *  8trong<«Dieilin|^* 
cither  from  the  imdn^Hed  skins  worn  by  thorn,  or  from  the  quantities  of 
asphodel  that  gTi>w  in  their  country ;  or  else  from  the  yapours  thrown 
off  by  the  mineral  spring*  in  those  parts. 

e  Pooqneyille  imaginea  ita  nuna  to  be  thoae  aeen  about  two  levgnos 
firom  the  modem  Galaxidi. 

•  Lapie  marks  tlii.s  in  his  map  as  the  modem  port  of  lanakhi. 

So  called  Irotn  the  ancient  town  of  CriaMi  which  stood  on  it.  It  ia 
the  same  as  the  modern  Gulf  oi'  8alona. 

II  Or  Eupahnm.  Leake  auppoaes  it  to  have  stood  in  the  pUm  of  Mi- 
rathia,  opposite  the  islands  ox  Trazonia,  where  some  ruins  still  exist. 

^2  Pausanias  makes  this  tovm  to  be  the  same  with  the  Homeric  Crissa, 
but  Strabo  cUstinguisljes  the  two  ])h\ees,  and  liis  opinion  is  now  generally 
followed  J  Cirrha  being  thouglit  to  have  been  built  at  the  head  of  the 
GrissKsn  gulf,  as  the  port  of  Crisaa.  Ita  ruins  are  thought  to  be  those 
which  bear  the  modem  name  of  Magula. 

18  Or  Chaheum.  Phny  erroneously  calls  it  a  town  of  Phods,  it  being 
on  the  coast  of  the  Locri  Ozola?.  He  is  wronir  also  in  placing  it  seven 
miles  from  Delphi,  and  not  improbably  conlbunded  it  vrith  Cinha>  Lealba 
auggt^is  that  its  site  was  tlie  present  Ttamaki. 
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fiom  wbich,  in  the  interior,  is  situate  the  &ee  town  of  Delphi', 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  PrnnasBus^  and  haying  the  most  cele^ 
hiated  oraele  of  Apollo  throughout  the  whole  world.  There  is  • 
the  Poontain  too  of  Gaatalia  ,  and  the  river  Cephisus^  which 
flows  past  Delphi,  rising  in  the  former  city  of  Lilsea^  Besides 
these,  there  is  the  town  of  Crissa*  and  that  of  Anticyra^,  with 
the  Bulenses®;  as  also  Naulochum*,  Pyrrha,  Amphissa^", 
exempt  from  all  tribute,  Tithrone,  Tritea",  Ambry sus",  and 
Diymsa'',  which  district  has  also  the  name  of  Daulis.  The 
extremity  of  the  gulf  washes  one  comer  of  Boeotia^  with  its 
towns  ot  Siph»^  and  Thebes^,  sumamed  the  Gorsiany  in  the 

'  The  modem  village  of  Kastri  stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  ancient 
Delphi.    Its  nuns  have  been  explored  by  Chaiidler,  Leake,  and  ULrichs. 

*  The  two  bigliMt  guiniDitiB  ox  1^  range  of  PamassuB  in  the  ykSadtj 
of  Delphi  were  Tithorca,  now  Velitza,  to  the  N.W.,  and  Ljcorea,  now 
Liakura,  to  the  N.E.  Ito  xot^  above  Delphi  were  oaUed  the  Phsedriadea 
or  "  Resplendent.** 

S  The  famed  Castahau  spring  is  now  called  the  Poimtain  of  St.  John, 
from  die  chapel  of  theft  aamt  iroioh  etande  dose  to  Its  aonroeu 

*  Now  the  Mavro-Potemo. 

*  Tta  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  about  three  leagues  from  Kastri. 

*  Or  Crisso.  It  was  situate  inland  to  tlio  !S.\V.  of  Delphi.  Its  ruins 
are  to  be  Been  at  a  short  dii>tance  from  tlie  modem  village  of  Chryso. 

7  It  ia  supposed  that  the  few  mms  eeen  near  the  modm  Aapm  Spitia 
are  those  of  this  place.  It  was  famous  for  ita  hellehon^  vhkui  ma  ex* 
tensivelj  used  for  the  cure  o£  madneae.  Xhere  msee  two  other  j^boea  ot 
the  same  name. 

'  The  people  of  Bulis,  near  the  Crisstean  Gul£  Its  ruins  are  situate 
at  a  short  dutanoe  from  the  monastery  of  I)ob& 

*  Ansart  snggeata  that  thia  waa  the  pieaent  port  of  Anio-Sideri  or 

Djesphina. 

'®  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Salona ;  the  walls  of  its  ancient 
Acropolis  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri 
OmJa. 

u  Bonqueville  thinks  that  the  ruins  seen  near  MooUi  are  those  of  Ti* 
throne,  anfl  thnt  Tritea  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Turcochorion. 

^2  Or  Amphrysus,  famous  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  and  its 
scarlet  berries  lor  djeing.  Some  remains  of  it  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
modem  Tillage  of  Dhlstomo. 

»  On  the  frontiera  of  Boris  and  Phocis.  Leake  thinks  that  ita  mina 
are  those  Been  midway  between  Kamares  andOlamista.  Daulis  was  also 
the  name  of  an  ancient  town  of  Fhocis^  the  nUttS  of  whicih  are  tO  bo  1001 
at  the  modem  vilkge  of  Dhavlia. 

^  Ph>bablv  the  present  Pakeo  Eastro,  at  the  Port  de  Dobrena  or  Folaca. 

^  Leake  thinks  that  the  Corma  IhiBbes,  a  port  of  BflMtia^  ii  npKO* 
ioited     the  modsm  Ehoaia. 
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vicinity  of  Helicon'.  The  third  town  of  Boeotia  on  thia 
sea  is  that  of  Pat^aB",  from  which  point  the  Isthmus  of  the 
Peloponnesus  projects  in  the  form  of  a  neck. 

CHAP.  5.  (4.) — TiiE  P£L0P01(N£SUS. 

The  Fdoponnesua,  which  was  formerly  called  Apia*  and 
Pelasgia,  is  a  peninsula,  inferior  in  fame  to  no  hmd  upon  the 
lace  of  the  earth.  Situate  between  the  two  seas,  the  ^gsean 
and  the  Ionian,  it  is  in  shape  like  the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree,  in 
consequence  of  the  angular  indentations  made  in  its  shoreB. 
According  to  Isidorus,  it  is  563  miles  in  circumference ;  and 
nearly  as  much  again,  allowing  for  the  sea-line  on  the 
margm  of  its  gulfs.  The  narrow  pass  at  whicli  it  commences 
is  know  by  the  name  of  the  Isthmus.  At  this  spot  the  two 
seas,  which  m  e  have  previously  mentioned,  running  from  the 
north  and  the  east,  invade  the  land  from  opposite  sides^, 
and  swallow  up  its  entire  breadth,  the  result  being  that 
through  these  inroads  in  opposite  directions  of  such  vast 
bodies  of  water,  the  sides  of  the  land  are  eaten  away  to  such 
an  extent,  that  Hellas*  only  holds  on  to  the  Peloponnesus 
by  the  narrow  neck,  live  miles  in  \vidth,  wliich  intervenes. 
The  Guli's  thus  i'urmed,  the  one  on  this  side,  the  other  on 
that,  are  known  as  the  Corinthian®  and  the  Sarouic  Gulfs. 
The  ports  of  Lechea^^  on  the  one  side,  and  of  CenchreaD  on 
the  other,  form  the  frontiers  of  this  narrow  passage,  which 
thus  compels  to  a  tedious  and  perilous  circuiunavigatiou 
such  vessels  as  from  their  uuignitude  cannot  he  carried  across 
by  land  on  vehicles.    Pur  this  reacson  it  is  that  both  King 

*  Ilclioon  is  a  range  of  mountains  with  several  Bummits,  the  lofliest  of 
which  is  now  called  Paleovuni.  Hehcon  was  a  grove  of  the  Muaes,  and 
the  fountain  of  Aganippe  was  supposed  to  impart  poetic  inspiration  tc 
those  who  drank  of  it.  'See  p.  288* 

•  From  Apis,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  or  Telchines,  accordyng  to  Pau* 
sanias.  After  the  arrival  of  Pelops,  it  took  ftam  hixn  iUt  name  of  Pelo* 
poniiesus,  or  the  "  Island  of  Pelops." 

<  The  Ionian  from  the  north,  and  the  ^gcan,  or  rather,  Myrtoan,  Ses 
from  the  east. 

*  That  part  of  Greece  proper  which  lies  to  the  north  Oif  tiie  Isthmoi* 

•  Now  the  Gulfs  of  Lepaiito  and  Egina. 

7  LcchcoD  waa  the  harbour  of  Corinth  on  the  Corinthian,  and  Cenclircfio 
on  the  Sarouic  Gulf.  The  name  of  the  latter  is  still  prewerved  m  the 
modem  appellation  Keohries,  which  is  given  to  its  ruins. 
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BemetnuaS  Ossar  the  Dictator,  the  prince  Caius',  and  Do- 
mitius  Nero*,  have  at  different  times  made  the  attempt  to 
^ut  through  this  neck  by  forming  a  navigable  canal ;  a  pro- 
fane  design,  as  maj  be  dearly  seen  by  the  result^  in  every 

one  of  these  instances. 

Upon  the  middle  of  this  intervening  neck  which  we  have 
called  tlie  Isthmus,  stands  the  colony  of  Corinth,  formcrly 
known  by  the  name  of  Ephyre*,  situate  upon  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  the  shore  of  either 
sea.  Prom  tlie  heights  of  its  citadel,  which  is  called  Acro- 
corinthos,  or  the  "  Heights  of  Corinth,"  and  in  which  is  the 
Fountain  of  Pireue,  it  looks  down  upon  the  two  seas  which 
lie  in  the  opposite  directions.  From  Leucas  to  Patra)  upon 
the  Corinthian  gidf  is  a  distance  of  eighty-eight  miles.  The 
colony  of  Patrae^  is  founded  upon  the  most  extensive  pro- 
montory of  the  Peloponnesus,  facing  -3itolia  and  the  nvep 
Evenus,  the  Corinthian  Gulf  being,  as  we  have  previously' 
stated,  less  than  a  mile  in  width  at  the  entrance  there, 
though  extending  in  length  aji  far  a>b  the  isthmus,  a  distance 
of  eighty-five  miles, 

Asia. 

*  Caiua  Caligula,  tlie  Emperor. 

■  The  Emperor  Kero  actually  commenced  the  work,  having  opened 
the  undortakiiig  inth  great  pomp,  and  eat  away  a  portion  of  tho  Mrth 
with  his  own  handa.  He  had  advanced  four  stadia,  when  the  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  inf^urreotion  of  Julius  Yindex  in  Quul. 

We  cannot  agree  with  liardouin  that  "  exitus"  here  means  "  death," 
in  allusion  to  the  unfortunate  end  of  all  those  who  had  made  t  he  attempt. 
The  opinkia  of  Spanheim  seems  lalher  desarruig  of  support  (though 
oensuivd  by  Hardouin),  that  it  merely  means  **tiie  residt"  m  each  case ; 
it  being  tlie  fart,  that  in  all  the  mstances  the  contemplated  undertaking 
was  interrupted  by  some  unforeseen  event.  Periander  and  Herodes  Atti- 
ouB  also  contemplated  the  formation  of  this  channeL 

*  It  is  not  known  when  it  erohanged  tins  name  for  that  of  OcMfinfth;  being 
called  hf  hoth  names  in  Homer.  Scarcely  any  remains  of  it  are  now 
to  be  seen.  The  snuill  town  on  its  site  is  called  Gortho,  a  corruption  oi 
its  ancient  name.  The  water  of  the  £uned  spring  of  Pireue  is  now  only 
used  for  washing  dothes. 

*  Kow  Patras.  ^  There  are  few  Nmains  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was 
one  of  ths  twelve  cities  of  Aehaia*  It  was  made  a  Soman  colony  hy 
Augustus. 

7  See  a  3  of  the.present  Book,  p.  276. 
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CHAP.  6.  (5.)— AOHAIA. 

The  province  called  Achaia*  begins  at  the  Isthmus ;  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  cities  bemg  ranged  in  regular  suc- 
cession on  its  coast,  it  forraerly  had  the  name  of  ^Egialos'. 
The  first  place  there  is  Lecheae,  already  mentioned,  a  port  of 
the  Corinthians ;  next  to  which  is  Olyros^,  a  fortress  of  the 
people  of  PeUeoe^ ;  then  the  foimer  towns  of  Helice  and 
SuTft',  and  the  places  in  which  their  inhabitants  took  ie:^ge 
after  their  towns  had  been  swaJlowed  up  bj  the  8e%  £^on* 
namely,  JBgira^,  JSgium,  and  Eiineos*.  In  the  interior  are 
deonsB  and  Hjsis* ;  then  come  the  ^ort  of  Fanarmns  ^,  and 
Bhium  already  mentioned ;  j&om  which  promontory,  fittre, 
of  which  we  have  previously  spoken,  is  distant  five  nules ;  aiid 
then  the  place  where  Fher»"  stood.  Of  the  nine  mountains 
of  Achaia,  Scioessa  is  the  most  famous ;  there  is  also  the 
ITountain  of  Cymothoe.  Beyond  FatrsB  we  find  the  town  of 
Olenum^,  the  colony  of  Dyme^,  the  places  where  Bupra* 

'  Originally  a  district  m  the  south  of  Thessalj  had  this  name ;  but  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  in  the  FdoponiieraB,  its  people  wwb  oiled  ibe 
Phthiotian  Achsei. 

'  From  the  Greek  word  ai*y»aX6%,  "the  sea-shore." 

*  iSituate  on  the  coast,  about  five  miles  from  the  present  Yofltitxa. 
4  In  the  interior.   The  modem  Trikaia  stands  on  its  site. 

'  Helioe  was  the  phMSe  of  ineetiBg  of  the  Acih— n  league ;  when,  m 
X.C.  373,  tQgettier  wim  Bura,  it  wee  ewallowed  up  by  an  neiihqnetfi,  and ' 
their  sites  were  covered  by  the  sea.    Such  of  the  people  as  cseaj>ed  fled  to 
the  plaees  mentioned  above  by  Phny.  Fouqueville  says  that  lomeraneme 
of  these  places  mav  still  be  seen  emerging  from  the  see. 

*  The  modn  Baeflko  or  YeiQfln  itende  on  He  eiteu 

'  The  pleoee  called  Paheo-Kastro  and  Yostitae  we  snppoeed  to 
occupy  the  sites  of  jEgira  and  jEginm*  Xo  the  eaet  of  Yoe&tie  oon« 
eiderable  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  present  Artotina. 

*  Towne  of  Roman  ArgoUs.  The  mine  of  the  Gunner  ere  supposed  to 
lie  thoie  at  a  spot  etOl  oaUed  Kknes,  near  the  Tillage  of  Garten.  The 
remams  of  Hysise,  on  the  road  from  Argoe  to  Tc(^^  itimd  cm  a  hiQ 

above  the  plain  of  Achladok&nipos. 

*o  Now  called  Tekieh  ;  fifteen  stadia  from  Bhiiwn, 
i»  Or  Pharee  j  150  stadia  from  Patr«. 
»  The  modem  Kato-Aohaia. 

^  Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  Tfllage  of  KaraTostask 

Pliny  is  mistaken  probably  in  eallui^  it  a  colony,  as  we  know  that  it  was 
plneed  under  the  imlhoritv  of  the  colony  of  Patrv,  wbich  alooe  waa 
aiiuwed  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  ticli-guvernuicui. 
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sium*  and  Hyrmiiie  once  stood,  the  Promontory  of  Araxus*, 
the  Bay  of  Cyllene,  and  the  Promontory  of  Chelonates,  at  five 
miles'  distance  from  Cyllene^.  Tliere  is  also  the  fortress  of 
Phlius"* ;  the  district  around  which  was  called  by  Homer 
Aia?thyrea^,  and,  after  his  time,  Asopis. 

The  territory  of  the  Eleans  tlien  begins,  who  were  formerly 
called  Epei,  with  the  city  of  Elis^  in  the  interior,  and,  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles  from  Phlius,  being  also  in  the  in- 
terior, the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  by  the  iini* 
vmal  odebnty  of  its  games,  gives  to  Greece  its  mode  of 
redcooing^  Here  too  once  stocS.  the  town  of  Pisa',  the  river 
Alpheus  lowing  past  it.  On  the  coast  there  is  the  Fromon* 
tor^  of  Ichthys*.  The  river  Alphens  is  navigable  six  miles, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  towns  of  Aulon*^  and  Leprion.  We  next 
cjome  to  the  Promontory  of  Flatanodes".  iUl  these  localitiee 
lie  to  the  west. 

1  PonquenUe  flimkB  Hiaft  it  was  aituste  on  the  mar  mow  called  tbe 
Teiga.  Leake  auppoeea  that  llie  town  of  Hyimine  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Kastro  Torneseon  the  peninsula  of  KUemutzi ;  but  Boblajo 
and  Gurtius  place  it  further  north,  at  the  modem  harbour  of  £imiipellj« 
where  there  are  some  ancient  ruins. 

<  Now  Capo  Papa. 

*  The  looality  of  Gyllene  is  ckmMiL  Most  writers  place  it  at  Oli^ 
nmtsai  bat  Poiiqu0?iIb  suggests  Andravida  or  AndzaTiI]a»  and  Mannert 
places  it  near  Clarenza.  Chelinates  or  Chelonatas  was  probably  the 
name  originally  of  the  wliole  peninsula  of  Khlemutzi,  but  the  point  here 
mentioned  wa»  most  probably  the  modem  Cape  Tornese. 

*  It  lav  in  the  interior,  south  of  Bic^  onia,  and  noith  of  Argos.  Pon- 
quevillc  ifound  its  ruins  on  the  luaakB  <3i  the  Asopus. 

^  Strabo  says  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  most  aneient  town  ol 
Phliasia,  and  that  tlie  inhabitants  alterwards  deserted  it  for  Plihus. 

*  iSome  small  ruins  of  it  are  to  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Kaloskopi,  its  ancient  AcropoiliB. 

7  By  Olympiads,  which  were  ndkoned  according  to  the  order  of  oelebra* 
tion  of  the  Oly  tn)iie  gnmes  :  they  were  established  in  the  year  B.0. 776^ 
and  were  celebrated  every  fourth  year. 

B  It  was  destroyed  iji  the  year  B.C.  572  by  the  Eleans,  not  a  yestige 
of  it  being  left.   The  Alpheos  retains  the  name  of  Alfio. 

*  Or  "  the  Fish,"  from  its  peculiar  shape.    It  is  now  called  Katakolo. 
Probably  situate  in  the  valley  Ix't  ween  Elis  and  Messenia,  which  was 

80  called.  It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned ;  and  its  ruins  are  thought  to 
be  those  near  the  sea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riyar  Cyparissus.  Leprion 
is  Main  mentionfld  in  o»  x. 

Or  Pktamodes.  Supposed  to  he  the  present  Aj^  EjrriakL 
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CHAP.  7. — M£S8£iriA. 

Further  south  is  the  Gulf  of  Cyparissus,  with  the  city  of 
Cyparisaa^  on  its  shores,  the  line  of  which  is  seventy-two 
m£»  in  length.  Then,  the  towns  of  Fyloa*  and  Methone*, 
the  place  where  Helos  stood,  the  Ftomontoij  of  Amtae^ 
the  ABUUsan  Gulf,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of 
AsineS  and  the  Coronean,  so  called  from  Corone ;  which  ^ulfs 
terminate  at  the  Promontory  of  Taenarum*.  These  are  ^  in 
the  country  of  Messenia,  wmch  has  eighteen  mountains,  and 
the  river  Pamisus'  also.  In  the  interior  are  Messene^  Ithome, 
(Echalia,  Arene',  Fteleon,  Thijon,  Dorion***,  and  Zande^^ 
all  of  them  known  to  fame  at  different  periods.  The  margin 
of  this  gulf  measures  eighty  miles,  the  distance  across  bemg 
thirty. 

*  This  city  survived  through  the  Tiiiddlo  ages,  when  it  was  called 
Arkadia.  In  1525  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  and  whea  rebuilt 
resumed  nearly  its  ancient  name  as  (JypGU*i8siB^  by  which  it  is  now  called. 
The  1>ay  or  ^ulf  is  oalled  the  Oiilf  of  Arkadia. 

'  Messenian  Pylos  probably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Eransi 
Pouqueville  pays  however  that  it  is  j^till  called  Pile,  and  other  writers 
place  it  at  Zoncliio.    It  stood  on  the  modern  13ay  of  Navarino. 

'  It«  site  was  at  the  spot  called  Palseo  Kastro,  near  the  modem  town  of 
Hbdon.  The  site  of  MflMfinuMn  HdoB,  lo  oaUed  from,  ibi  positioa  in  the 
marshes,  to  ^ot,  is  now  unknown. 

*  Now  Capo  Gallo. 

*  it  stood  on  the  western  side  of  the  Messonian  Gulf,  which  from 
it  was  called  the  Asimean  Gulf.  Grisso,  or,  according  to  some,  laratcha, . 
occupies  its  site.  Koioni  howeter  is  most  probably  the  spot  where  ife 
ftooo,  the  inhabitants  of  aaoiaiitCloTonehaTingTCnioved  to  it.  Fetalidhi 
stands  on  the  site  of  Corone.  A  small  portion  of  the  Mflssmiinn  Qnlf 
was  probably  called  the  Coronean. 

*  Now  Cape  Matapan.  ^  Now  the  P^nmatza. 

*  Its  ruins,  which  are  extensive,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Tuunitjr  of  the 
modem  village  of  ICsrromati.  Ithome  was  the  oitadeL  of  Messene^  on 
a  mountain  <n  the  same  name,  now  called  Yourcono. 

^  It  is  supposed  that  in  ancient  times  it  occupied  the  site  of  the 
more  modem  Samoa  or  Samia  in  Triphylia.  The  modem  Sareni  is 
thought  to  occupy  its  site. 

Dorioa  or  Dorium,  the  spot  where^  aooording  to  Homer,  thelCtiMt 
panished  Tham^ris  with  Windnesii,  is  supposed  to  have  been  situate  on 
the  modem  plain  of  SuUma. 

'1  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  tliis  place ;  but  it  is  not  improbablo 
that  it  gave  its  name  to  iha  place  60  called  in  Sxciij ,  origiuaiiy  a  Mefi« 
MDian  eolonj. 
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OKAP.  8. — JiAXJOSlA* 

At  TsBiianiin  begins  the  territory  of  Laconia,  inhabited  by 
a  free  nation,  and  situate  on  a  giilf  106  miles  in  circuit,  and 
38  across.  The  towns  are,  Tiieuaruin^,  AmyclsB^,  Pherse^ 
and  Leuctra** ;  and,  in  the  interior,  Sparta ^  Theramne^,  and 
the  spots  where  Cardamyle'',  Pitane-,  and  Anlhea  formerly 
stood;  the  former  site  of  Thyrea^,  aud  Gerania'".  Here  is 
also  Mount  Taygetus^\  the  river  Eurotas,  the  Grulf  of  ^gi- 
lodes",  the  town  of  Psamathus,  the  Gulf  of  Gytheum^*,  so 
called  from  the  town  of  that  name,  from  which  place  the 
passage  is  the  safest  across  to  the  island  of  Ciefce.  All  theae 
places  are  hounded  bj  the  Promontory  of  Malea^. 

'  Or  Tenanu,  afterwaxdi  ailed  Offinopolis.  The  present  town  of 
Kisternes,  or  EJiiiaros,  occupies  its  site. 

^  Its  site  is  generally  placed  at  Sklayokhori,  six  miles  from  Sparta  | 
but  Leake  supposes  it  to  have  been  situate  on  the  hill  called  ikj^ua 
Kyriaki,  between  tbat  place  and  Sparta. 

'  Or  Pharis.   The  present  Chitries  occupies  its  site. 

*  Or  Leuotmm,  on  the  liver  Pkanisiu^  now  eaUed  Levtros.  It  mvu^ 
not  be  confounded  with  the  town  in  Bceotia  where  the  Thebane  defeated 
the  Spartans,  B.C.  371. 

*  Or  LacecUemon.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modom  villages  of 
Magula  and  Psykhiko.  The  princi^)al  modmi  to^-n  in  the  yicinity 
IB  luetaMk 

*  Or  Therapnob  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Eurotas.  Some  ruins  of  il 

are  still  to  be  seen. 

7  Considcmble  ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  to  the  N.E.  of  the  modem 

town  oi  Skarhaiimia. 

*  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  site  of  tliis  town  and  that  of 

Anthea  or  Anthene. 

*  Memorable  for  the  pitched  battle  between  300  Argives  and  300 
Spartans, — OthTTadea  being  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Spartans,  and 
Aicenor  and  (Jhromius  of  the  Argives.         ^  By  Homer  called  £nope« 

u  Pente  DaotyUm,  or  Peifte  Dactyli,  the  **Iiye  Fingers,"  is  the  pre* 
sent  name  of  the  nmge  of  Ta^getus.  Its  principal  Bummits  are  now  St* 
Elias  and  Paixamadhi.  The  river  Eurotas  is  now  called  Iris  and  Niris  in 
its  upper  and  middle  course,  and  Baaili-potamo  firom  tlie  iSjpartan  plain 
to  the  sea.  * 

^  .£gila,  aoeording  to  Leakey  ooenpied  thesiteof  thepreseot  Seatarii 
if  so,  this  gulf  was  probaUj  the  Gulf  of  Scutari.  Psamathus  was  near 
.thp  point  of  Tamnrum. 

^  Or  Gythium,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas.  It  was  famous  for  its 
cheeses.  The  ruuis  are  called  PaleopoU,  a  little  to  ilie  north  of  Mara* 
ihonisi.  m  jsiifm  Oaigo  Santo  Aitgelo. 
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CHAP.  9. — ABG0LI8. 

The  next  gulf,  which  extends  as  far  as  ScyllgoumV  is  called 
the  Argolic  Gulf,  beinf^  fifty  miles  across,  and  162  in  circuit. 
The  towns  upon  it  are,  Boea'',  Epidaurus^,  surnamed  Limera, 
Zarax^  and  the  port  of  Cyplianta*.  The  rivers  are  the 
Inachus®  and  the  Erasiinis,  bt'twe<'n  which  lies  Argos,  sur- 
named Hipp  ium',  sitiuite  h(^yond  the  place  called  T/cma*,  and 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Nine  miles  farther  is 
Mycenie*,  and  the  place  w^here,  it  is  said,  Tiryns^®  stood ;  the 
site,  too,  of  iSlantinea".  The  mountains  are,  Artemius,  Ape- 
santua'^,  Asterion^^,  Parparus,  and  some  others,  eleven  in 
number.  The  fountaina  are  those  of  Kiobe",  Amymone,  and 
^samathe. 

From  Scvlla^um  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  is  a  distance 
of  177  miles.  We  find  here  tlie  towns  of  Hermione^% 
TroBzen^*,  Coryphasium*^,  and  Argos,  sometimes  called  "  Ina- 

1  Now  Capo  Skillo. 

t  Or  Bo&&.    ltd  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Yatika. 

*  It  stood  on  tlie  nto  of  the  |daoe  oaUed  FdaB-^Taao^  aboi?e 

Honembasia. 

^  Its  site  is  the  modem  Porto  Karl,  according  to  An^art. 

*  Leake  places  Cyphanta  cither  at  Cypanssi,  or  farther  north,  at 
JjenidhL    Ansart  makes  it  the  modem  Porto  Botte,  or  Stilo. 

.  *  Nov  tlio  Banitsa.  Tha  Tiy—miw  « tim  -^10^1*^,1^, 
7  So  called  from  its  breed  of  honei.   It  is  now  alsb  oaUedAigos{ 

three  leagues  from  Napoli  di  Romania. 

^  Its  t^itc  is  now  ceIUkI  MiloB.    In  the  marshes  in  its  Tioinity  Henniles 

was  said  to  have  killed  the  Lemsean  Hydra. 

9  KavTBta  is  the  name  of  the  plaoeonitisite.  Its  ruins  are  numerous, 
and  of  great  magnificenoe. 

Its  ruins  arc  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  presenting  enormous 
masses  of  stone,  of  Cyclopian  architecture.  The  spot  is  at  the  present  day 
called  Palffi-Nauplia. 

.  u  It  must  not  be  confounded  witii  the  place  in  Araadia,  where  Epami- 
nondas  feU.   Its  site  appears  to  be  unknown. 

13  Or  Apesas,  in  the  territory  of  Cleonee,  now  oaUed  Fnka»  Art^mmtm 

is  probably  the  present  Malvouni,  or  Maleyo. 

^  A  river  of  the  same  name  rose  in  this  mountain ;  its  identity  is 
unknown. 

M  80  called  from  Niobe,  the  sister  of  Pelops  and  wife  of  Anmhfon, 

king  of  Thebes.   The  spring  of  Am;pnone  ran  into  the  lake  of  £ema. 

Itsmins  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Ticini^  of  the  modern  villsge  of  Cbstris 
they  are  very  extensive. 

10  The  modem  Dhamala  occupies  the  site  of  Trcezen. 

V  The  identity  of  this  Coryphssium  seems  to  be  unascertained.  Thors 
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cbtan,'*  sometimes  "  Dipsian"*  Arp^os.  Then  comes  the  port 
of  Schoenites'-,  and  the  JSaroiiic  Gulf,  which  was  formerly 
encircled  with  a  grove  of  oaks^,  from  which  it  derives  its 
present  name,  oaks  in  ancient  Greece  having  been  so  called. 
Upon  this  gulf  is  the  town  of  Epidaums,  famous  for  its 
temple  of  .^ilsculapiua^  the  Promontory  of  SpiwBfum^  the  port 
of  AntheduB*,  BucephaliiB^  and  tben  C^idiresp,  previously 
mentioned,  on  tbis  side  of  the  Isthmus,  with  iia  temple  of 
Neptune",  famous  for  the  games  celebrated  there  every  five 
years.  So  many  are  the  g^il&  which  penetrate  the  shores  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  so  many  the  seas  which  howl  around  it. 
Invaded  Dy  the  Ionian  on  the  north,  it  is  beaten  by  the 
Sicilian  on  the  west,  buffeted  by  the  Cretan  on  the  south, 
by  the  JSgean  on  the  S.E.,  and  by  the  Myrtoan  on  the  N.E. ; 
which  last  sea  begins  at  the  Ghilf  of  Megara^  and  washes  all 
the  coast  of  Atti^ 

CHAP.  10.  (6.) — ^ABCABIA. 

Its  interior  is  occupied  for  the  greater  part  by  Arcadia, 
which,  remote  from  the  sea  on  every  side,  was  ori- 

was  a  promontory  of  that  name  in  Meeaenia  $  bat  it  oaxmot  be  the  plaoa 

here  spoken  of. 

'  It  is  supposed  that  Pliny  here  alludes  to  Aigos  Hippinm,  which  he 
has  jXKPnoaiuj  mentkmed  $  Imt  only  in  oomieetkm  with  me  rivers  Inachuo 

and  jBlrasinus,  and  not  as  included  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Argolis. 
The  origin  of  the  term  "  Dipsian"  is  probably  unknown.  It  could  hardly 
allude  to  drought,  as  Argos  was  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  But 
see  B.  yiL  c.  57. 

'  AiiGaiFt  says  that  this  iaHie  modom  Foito  Esbremo^  at  the  month  of 
the  Saronic  Gnil£ 

3  Hesychins  says  that  oaks  were  called  rraptovi^h  in  the  language  of 
ancient  Greece.  This  gulf  is  now  called  tlie  Gulf  of  £gina)  or  of 
Athens. 

*  He  was  worshipped  here  under  the  finrn  of  a  serpent;  and  his 

temple,  fire  miles  irom  Epidaums,  was  Tsaorted  to  by  patients  from  all 
parts  of  Qrecce  for  the  eure  of  their  diseases.    The  ruins  of  this  temple 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  those  of  the  theatre  at  Epidaums  are  very  ex» 
tensiye.   The  yilkge  of  Pidharyo  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins. 
'  The  modem  C  upo  Franco. 

*  Lapie  takee  iLnthedoa,  or  ^thedon,  to  he  the  phwe  now  oaDed 

Porto  d'Athene. 

^  This  ap])ear8  to  Imxe  been  a  port  of  Corinth,  on  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  meaning,  probably  from  its  shape,  the  "  Bull's  Head  Point.'* 

*  Oalied  the  'Fosideinm' ;  in  its  Tkinily  the  games  were  oelefanML 
l)ie  IMbmin  Saiictiiaiy  wia  «ipeeu% 
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jinally  called  Diyniodes^  and  at  a  later  period  Pelasgis. 
The  cities  of  Arcadia  are,  Psophis*,  Mautinea^,  Stympha- 
lus*,  Te<::pa*,  Anti^j^onea'^,  Orchomenus^,  Pheneum',  Pjilan- 
tium^  (from  which  the  Palatium'"  at  Rome  derives  ita 
name),  Met^alopolia",  Gortyua'^,  Biicolium,  Cariiioii,  Par- 
rhasia",  Thelpusa'^  Melsenfe",  Heraja'^  PyljB*^  Pallene, 
Agrae,  Epium,  CynaBthae",  Lepreon  of  Arcadia Parthe- 

1  From  dpvixojStjSy  "  woody,**  it  bemg  filled  with  grores  and  fiuwfta. 

>  Now  called  the  Khan  of  Tripotamo. 

>  Now  called  Faleopoli.  Here  Epaminondas  fell,  fightiog  against 
the  Spartans,  b.o.  862. 

^  In  tbe  N.£.  of  Arcadia.  Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  those  teen 
neer  the  modern  Chionia.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  lake  of  the  same 
name,  the  scone  of  one  of  the  labours  of  Ilorcules. 

*  An  important  city :  the  modem  Piah  marks  its  site. 

^  Built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mantinfe. 

7  An  anoflnt  town  mentioned  by  Homer,  H.W.  of  Mantinea,  The 
modem  Kalpaki  ttands  on  its  site. 

8  Or  Pheneus,  on  the  N.W.  of  Arcadia.    Phonia  stands  on  its  site. 

9  Near  Tegea ;  said  to  have  been  the  birtli-plac-e  of  Evander.  On  the 
foundation  of  Megalopolis,  it  was  nearly  deserted,  but  was  restored  by 
Antoninne  Fius.  Its  niuu  are  eappoeed  to  be  thoee  seen  near  the 
modern  village  of  Thana,  aooording  to  Ansart. 

It  b('in<^  siiid  to  have  been  so  called  in  oompliment  to  STander,  a 

native,  as  above  ytnted,  of  Palnntiinn. 

Founded  by  tiie  advice  oi'  Epaminondas,  af'^  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
s.a  871|  near  toe  frontien  of  Meeeenia.  The  mins  of  ita  theatre^  onoe 
thelufiest  in  Qreeoe,  anthBonlyremaina  of  it  now  to  be  aeen,  near  tiie 

modem  village  of  Sinano. 

^2  It  containod  a  famous  temple  of  ^sculapius.  Its  ruins  are  to  bo 
se^  near  the  village  of  Atzikolo.  The  exact  site  of  BucoUon,  which  was 
near  Megalopolis,  is  probably  unknown,  though  Ansart  aoys  that  the 
spot  is  called  Troupiais.    Of  Camion  nothing  is  known. 

"  Tlie  town  of  Parrhasin,  which  is  mentioned  by  1  lomer,  seems  to 
have  given  name  to  the  Parrhasian  district.  JLeake  thinks  it  to  be  the 
same  as  Lrcosura. 

M  On  tne  rirer  Ladon :  its  rains  are  seen  near  the  modem  T anena, 

i«  In  the  wt->t  of  Arcadia,  on  the  river  Alpheus. 

Or  "  Juno's  To\\'n."  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  situate 
on  the  lower  Alpheus.  Its  remains  are  to  bo  seen  on  a  liiU  west  of  the 
Tillage  of  A  ianni,  or  St.  John.  They  are  very  inconsiderable.  Its  wine 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  still  maintainsits  andent  celebrity. 

Of  Pybe,  Pallene,  Agree,  and  Epitun,  nothing  appears  to  be  known* 
Or  Cynffitha,  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  upon  the  Aroanian  mountains^ 
beyond  the  natural  boundaries  of  Arcadia.    The  modem  viUago  of  Kala» 
rjeytA  occupies  its  site  j  but  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  its  nmiains. 

^  Or  Lepreum,  so  called  to  distanguiflhib  ton  Ijepreum  in  Elis. 
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niiun^,  Alea,  Metliydriuin^,  Enispe,  Madstum,  Lainpia, 
Clitoiium*,  and  CleoniB^ ;  between  which  two  last  towns  is 
the  district  of  Nemea,  commonly  known  as  Bembinadia*. 
The  mountains  of  Arcadia  are,  Pholde^  with  a  town  of  the 

same  name,  CylU  ne^,  Lycseus®,  upon 'which  is  the  temple  of 
LycflBan  Jupiter;  Maenalua®,  Artemisius^",  Parthenius",  Jjam*. 
peus**,  and  Nonacris^^,  besides  eight  others  of  no  note. 
The  rivers  are  the  Ladon^**,  which  rises  in  the  marsbes  of 
PheneuB^^,  aud  the  Erymantbus^^,  which  sprinp^s  from  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  flows  into  tbe  ^pbeus. 

The  other  cities  of  Achaia  worthy  of  mention  are  those 
of  tbe  Alipbiriei^^  tbe  AbeatsB^^,  tbe  Pyrgenses^^  tbe  Paro- 

^  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  this  Parthcnium.  Alea  lay  between 
Qrobomssnis  and  Stymphalus.  Its  niins  have  been  disoofcved  m  the 

dark  valley  of  Skotini,  a  mils  to  the  N.E.  of  tbe  village  of  Bujati. 

'  Its  site  has  the  modem  name  of  Paleeopyrgos.  The  sitOB  of  Etliflpe^ 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  Macistum,  are  unknown. 

*  Or  Cleitor,  a  famous  town  of  Arcadia.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  plum  of  yiilMinii>  or  KfifaMmcis.  One  of  the  ximkts  tbet  ran  paet  it 
still  retains  the  name  of  Clitora. 

*  Its  ruins,  few  in  number,  but  testifying  its  importance,  are  found 
near  the  modem  villa/^c  of  Kleves,  not  far  from  Kurtesi.  The  Nemean 
games  weie  oelebratod  in  honour  of  Hercules  in  the  grove  of  JS^emea^ 
between  CSeons  and  Fhlius. 

*  From  the  vUlage  of  Beombina  there^  mentioiied  by  Stnbo,  and  on 
which  Koutzomati  probably  now  stands. 

*  Now  called  Olono.  It  received  its  name  from  the  Centaur  Pbolus^ 
accidentally  slain  by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules.  , 

7  The  modem  SSyria. 

"  Nomiai  and  Hellenitza  are  modem  names  given  to  tiiia  monntam. 

®  In  the  sout}i  of  Arcadia.    It  is  now  called  Roinon. 
Or  Aitemisium,  forming  the  boundary  between  Argolis  and  Arcadia. 
It  is  now  called  Tumiki. 

u  The  pass  by  this  mountain  from  Argolis  to  T^gea  is  still  oaUed 
ParthcnL 

12  Now  called  Zembi,  according  to  Ansart. 
The  town  of  Nonactis  stood  at  its  foot.   The  river  Styx  took  its  rise 
in  these  mountains.  ^  Now  called  the  Landona. 

u  The  town  now  oalled  Fonia^  already  mentioned  by  Fliny.  Tha 
waters  of  its  marshes  were  discharged  by  a  sabtennneanpaaBage^  saiid  to 
have  been  made  by  Hercules. 

^  Now  called  the  Dogana.  The  two  principal  heights  of  Mount  Eiy- 
manthus  are  Olonos  aud  Xalefoni. 

^  The  people  of  AJiphira^  a  town  of  Aroadia,  in  thedistriet  of  <>ynura. 
Considerable  remains  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  hill  of  Nerovitza. 

"  The  people  of  Abea»  in  Meaaeni«»  ^  The  people  of  ^rgoB,inAr<SBdia» 
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reatffi',  the  Parageiiitse,  the  Tortuni,  the  Typanei^  the 
Thriaaii*,  and  the  Tritionses*.  Domitius  Nero  [the  emperor] 
p^ranted  liberty  to  the  whole  of  Achaia*.  The  Peloponnesus, 
from  the  Promontory  of  Malea  to  the  town  of  -^giurn*  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  is  190  miles  in  length,  and  125  miles 
across  from  Elis  to  Epidanrus ;  the  distance  being,  from 
Olympia  to  Argos,  through  Arcadia,  sixty-eight  miles.  The 
distance  from  Olympia  to  Phlius  has  been  already  men- 
tioned". Throughout  the  whole  of  this  region,  as  though 
nature  had  been  desirous  to  compensate  for  the  inroads  of 
the  sea,  seventy-six  mountains  raise  their  lofty  heads. 

CHAP.  11.  (7.) — ATTICA. 

At  the  narrow  neck  of  tlie  Isthmus,  Hellas  begins,  by  our 
people  known  as  Gran-ia.  The  first  state  that  presents 
itself  is  Attica,  anciently  called  Acte''.  It  touches  the 
Isthmus  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  caUed  Megarie,  from  the 
colony  of  Megara',  lying  on  the  opposite  side  to  Pagae^". 

These  two  towns  are  situate  at  the  spot  where  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus projects  to  the  greatest  distance  ;  being  placed,  one 
on  each  side,  upon  the  very  shoulders  of  Hellas  as  it  were. 
The  Pagaians,  as  well  as  the  people  of  ^gosthena",  belong 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Megara.  On  the  coast  there  is  the 
port  of  Schoenos",  the  towns  of  Sidus^'  and  Cremmyon",  the 

'  Thepeopleof  PteoiM,  in  AroadiA.  Of  the  two  nezt^  nothing  sppeiit 
to  be  known.  ^  The  inhabitants  of  I^rpttkM^  in  JSlii. 

3  The  people  of  Thrius,  in  Elis,  near  Patr«e. 

*  The  people  of  Tritia,  in  Achaia,  now  Cbalanthistra. 

*  Kcro  abolifllied  tli0  nurtitations  of  the  Roman  pnyvinoe  of  A6hmA, 
which  had  been  asm^ed  to  the  Boman  aenate,  and  gororned  by  a  pro- 
consul, granting  it  its  liberty.  "Vespasian,  however,  again  established 
the  proTincial  go?erument,  and  compelled  the  Greeks  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute.  •  Now  Vostitza. 

7  See  |>.  281.  '  From  the  Greek  dan^,  ''the  aeapshore^" 

^  It  still  retains  ita  ancient  name. 

*o  Or  Pegce.   It  lay  on  the  borders  of  the  Corinthian  GKilf,  being,  m 
Pliny  says,  the  utniopt  i^oint  of  the  Peloponnesus  on  that  side,  as  Megara 
was  on  tlie  Saronic  Gull'.  According  to  Ejruse,  Psato  occupies  its  site,  but 
aeoording  to  Lapie,  Alepochoti  The  former  is  most  prooably-  oorraofc. 
On  the  Corinthian  Gulf.    Porto  Ghermano  occupiea  ita  site. 
On  the  Saronio  Gulf,  to  the  north  of  Cenchren?.    The  present 
Porto  Cocosi  occupies  its  site.      ^  Now  Leandra,  according  to  Ansart. 
^  Or  Croxnmyon.  It  was  the  chief  plaoe  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  between 
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Scironian  Eock8\  six  milea  in  length,  Geranea,  Megara,  and 
ELeuais'.  G!<iioe^  and  Probalinthos  also  formerly  existed 
here ;  the  ports  of  Pirseus  and  Phalerum**  are  distant  from  the 
Isthmus  fifty-five  miles,  being  united  to  Athens,  which  lies 
in  the  interior,  b  v  a  wall^  five  miles  in  length,  Athens  is  a<iree 
dly,  and  needs*  not  a  word  more  from  us  in  its  commen- 
dation; of  fame  it  enjoys  even  more  than  enough.  lu 
Attica  there  are  the  Fountains  of  Cephisia^,  Larine, 
CaUin'hoe  Enneacrunos^  and  the  mountains  of  Eri- 
lessus^  -Sgialeus,  Icarius,  Hymettus^*',  Lvcabettus",  and 
the  place  where  Ilissus-^^  stood.  At  the  distance  of  forty- 
live  miles  from  the  Piraeus  is  the  Promontory  of  Sunium^"'.  . 
There  is- also  the  Promontory  of  Thoricos^^;  Potamo8^% 

the  IsthmuB,  properly  so  called,  and  Mcgaztt.  Its  rains  are  thought  to 
"be  those  seen  near  tlie  chapel  of  Saint  Tlieodorus.  It  wa8  said  to  hare 
been  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  killed  by  Tlieseus. 

*  So  called  from  being  the  scene  of  the  ravages  of  the  robber  Sciron. 
They  aro  now  called  Kau  ScaUi. 

3  Famous  as  the  principal  seat  of  the  tronhip  of  tlie  goddesses  Demeter 
and  Persephone.    Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  at  the  modern  Lefsino. 

3  Pera  Chora  marks  its  site.  It  was  a  meoiber  of  the  Xetrapolis  of 
Attica,  and  Probalinthos  another. 

*  inricha,  the  best  authority,  pkces  the  port  of  Fhiilerum  at  tlie  east 
ooiner  of  the  great  Phalerie  Bay,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tripii^hi,  or  tlie 
^niree  Towers.  The  three  harbours  of  tlie  Piraus  are  the  present  Plia* 
nari,  Stratiotiki  or  Pasclialimani,  and  Drako  or  Poi  to  Leone. 

*  Tlie  PiraMi-^  \vas  united  to  the  city  by  two  walls,  called  the  "  Long 
Walls/'  forty  siadia  in  lengtii.  The  length  cf  the  Phaleric  wall  was 
thirty-five  stadia. 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  was  his  opinion.   He  could  have  well 

spared  space  for  a  description  of  it. 

7  The  city  of  Cephisia,  still  called  Kivisia,  was  one  of  tlie  twelve  cities 
of  Cecrops.    The  fountain  of  transparent  water  is  still  to  be  seen  liere. 

*  Or  the  "Nine  Spinngs."  It  was  the  only  source  of  good  water  for 
drinldng  purposes  in  Athens.  Tliis  spring  is  still  called  by  its  anciciit 
name.    Of  Larine  nothing  seems  to  bo  known. 

*  This  is  tliought  to  liave  been  the  ancient  name  of  tlie  mountain 
afterwards  kno\\'n  as  Pentelicus,  so  famous  for  its  marble,  now  called 
Mcudeh  or  Pcuteh. 

^  Tlie  northern  or  Qreater  Hymettus  is  now  called  Telo-Tuni,  the 
southern  or  Lesser  Mavro-Vuni. 

On  tlie  N.E.  of  Atliens,  now  called  the  Hill  of  Saint  George. 
Probably  on  tlie  river  of  the  same  name.       *^  Now  Ca]">o  Colonna. 
Korth  of  Suniuni  and  the  modern  bay  of  Panorimo.    Thorieus  was 
one  of  the  Demi  of  Attica. 

^  Tills  was  the  name  of  two  Demi,  though  probably  one  place.  It  lay 
TOL.  I.  V 
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Steria^y  and  Brauron^,  once  towns,  the  borough  of  Bham* 
nua',  the  place  w  hrve.  Marathoa^  stood,  the  Thnasian*  plain, 
the  town  of  Melite*!  and  Oropus'  upon  the  confines  oi 
Bcdotia. 

OHAP.  12. — BCEOTIA, 

In  this  country  are  Anthedon*,  Onchestus^  the  free  town 
of  ThespiiB^,  Lebadea",  and  then  Thebes^,  suixuuned 
Boaotian^,  which  does  not  yield  the  palm  to  Athens  even  in 
celebrity ;  the  native  land,  according  to  the  common  notion^ 
of  the  two  Divinities  Liber  and  Hercules.  The  birth^pbioe 
of  the  Muses  too  is  pointed  out  in  the  grove  of  iMieon* 
To  this  same  Thebes  also  belong  the  fbieet  of  Cithnron^, 

on  the  cjist  coiust  to  the  north  of  Tlioriciis.  Its  Imrboiir  was  probably 
the  inodcni  Dhu^kuhu ;  and  the  town  in  placed  by  Leake  at  the  ruiiis  called 
FSaldokMtro,  to  the  south  of  the  Tillage  of  Bardhesa. 

*  On  the  east  coast,  between  Prasiie  and  Brauron. 

*  One  of  the  twelve  ancient  cititv=«  of  (\*fToi>f»,  on  the  e:i:5t«^m  coast. 
It.^  name  is  supposed  to  be  proaerved  in  tboec  of  the  villagee  Vraoua  and 
Paleo  Vraona. 

>  A  Demiu  belonging  to  the  tribe  iBimtls.  It  waa  ftmons  for  ita  temple 
of  Nemeais,  the  goddua  of  retribution.  The  present  Obrio  Oastro 

occupies  its  site. 

*  Memoroble  for  tlie  defeat  of  (lie  Persians  by  the  Athenians,  B.C.  490. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Marathon  is  thought  not  to  have  been  at 
the  modem  village  of  Marathon^  hut  a  place  called  Yrana,  to  the  south 
of  it. 

*  The  eastern  part  of  the  Eleusinian  plain  was  thoa  called,  from  the 

Demus  of  Thrin.    Its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 

^  Meliti)  was  a  Demus  of  the  tribo  Cocropis,  of  Athens,  west  of  the 
Inner  Ceramicus. 

'  Now  Oropo^  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Bosotia  and  Attioa,  near  the 
Euripus.   It  originally  belonged  to  t}ie  BoBOttana. 

"  Its  ruins  are  suppose<l  to  be  those  seen  eight  milea  from  E^po. 
Lukisi  has  also  been  suggested. 

8  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  on  tlie  S.W.  slope  of  Mount  Faga. 

^  On  the  S.E.  slope  of  Mount  Helioon.  Ita  ruins  aro  to  be  seen  at 
the  modern  Eremo  or  Rimokastro. 

0  Now  livadhia*  Tne  celebrated  cave  of  Irophoniua  stood  in  ita 
vicinity. 

M  Extensive  remains  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen ;  but  the  modem  town 
of  Theba  or  Stiva  stands  only  on  the  site  of  its  aaoient  Gsdmea  or  eitadeL 
13  To  distinguish  it  from  places  of  the  same  name  in  Egypt,  Phthioti^ 

and  Lucania. 

^  On  the  range  of  mountains  of  that  name  separating  Bosotia  from 
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and  the  river  iBmenus.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  Bosotia 
the  Fountains  of  GEdipodia^  Psamathe,  Dirce,  Epicrane, 
Arethusa,  Hippocrene^  Aganippe,  and  Gargaphie ;  and,  be- 
sides  the  moun:ains  already  mentioned,  Mycalesos,IIadylius, 
and  Acontius.  Tlie  remaining  to^siis  between  Megara  and 
Thebes  are  EleuthersB',  Haliartus^,  Plataese"*,  Pherae,  Asple- 
don^  Hyle^  Thisbe^,  Erythrae^,  Glissas^  and  Copse^" ;  near 
the  river  Cephisus,  Lar^'mna  and  Anchoa"  ;  as  also  Medeoii, 
Phiygone,  Acrs&phia^',  Coronea^^,  and  Chaeronea^^  Again, 

Megaris  and  Attica.  The  forest  abounded  in  game,  and  the  vicinity  was 
a&Tonrite aoeike  of  tliepoetio  leeendf.  Fttleovnni  ie  the  highest  summit 

of  the  Heliconian  range.  Leake  fixes  the  Grove  of  the  Muses  at  the 
present  church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  at  tibe  foot  of  Mount  Manndali,  one 
of  the  summits  of  Helicon. 

1  These  fountains  or  springs  are  very  difficult  to  identify,  hut  Ilippo- 
orene,  or  the  "  Hone^pring  "  (said  to  hare  been  produced  by  Pegasus 
Btnldng  the  ground  with  his  feet),  was  probably  at  the  present  Maker 
riotissa;  while  Aganippe  is  the  fountsin  that  flows  midway  betwera 
Paleo-panagliia  and  J?yrgaki. 

'  This  place  was  origmally  a  member  of  the  BoM>tian  confederacy,  hut 
joined  the  Athimmns,  tttougn  it  did  not  become  an  Attie  Pemns,  Jjeake 
thinks  that  its  ruins  are  those  seen  at  MyupolL  Boss  thinks  that  it 
stood  to  the  east  of  Ghyfto-kastro,  while  other  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
it  stood  more  to  the  west,  near  the  modem  village  of  Kundara. 

*  Eazed  to  the  ground  by  the  Koman  prsetor  Lucretius,  for  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  king  Perseus.  Its  remains  are  seen  about  a  mile 
mm  tiie  village  of  Maai,  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Lebadeea. 

*  Memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  under  Mardonius,  B.C.  479. 

*  Distant  twenty  stadiii  from  Orrhomenns.  Leake  pl%oes  it  at  the 
modem  Izamali,  Forchhaunner  at  Avro-Xastro. 

*  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  at  Paleokastro,  between 
thenorth  end  of  Lake  Hylica  and  the  fioot  of  Mount  Palea.  Ulriehs  places 
it  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.      '  Tlie  modem  Kakosia  occupies  its  site. 

^  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Oithseron.  Leake  places  it  eastward  of  Kat- 
zula,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.'*  there. 

*  licake  identities  it  with  the  ruins  on  the  torrent  of  Plataniki,  below 
the  moontatn  of  Siamata.  Ptaisanias  says  it  was  situate  seren  stadia 
beyond  Teumessus,  and  at  the  foot  of  Hypatna,  now  SiKmat*. 

*°  On  Lake  Copais.  The  modem  villaire  of  Topolia  occupies  its  site. 
The  waters  of  the  Cephisus  here  burst  forth  from  their  subterra- 
neous channel. 

^  On  Lske  OopeSs.  Its  rains  are  at  a  short  diatanoe  to  the  south  oi 

the  modem  Kardhitza. 

"  South  of  Mount  ITelicon.  Its  principal  remains  are  thoee  of  iti 
theatre,  a  temple  of  Hera,  and  the  a^ora  or  market-place. 

M  On  the  borders  of  Phocis ;  lamous  for  the  bauies  fought  in  its 
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miles  from  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae \  Horaclea,  which 
from  it  takes  its  surname  of  Trachiii*.  Here  too  is  l>Iouu( 
Callidronuis^,  and  tlie  celebrated  towxLS  of  HfillaB^  HaLoa  , 
LamiA%  Phthia^,  and  Ame^. 

CHAP.  15.  (8.) — THBSBAXT  VBOnS. 

In  Thessaly  is  Orchomenus,  formerly  called  tlie  Minyan% 
and  the  towns  of  Ahnon,  by  some  called  Salmon,  Atrax"*, 
and  IVlinna ;  the  Kountiiin  of  lly}u'ria;  the  towns  also  of 
Phera3'\  at  the  biwk  oi"  which  is  PuTia'',  extending  to  Ma- 
cedonia, Larisa'^,  Gomphi*\  Thebes*^  of  Thessaly,  the  grove 
of  Pteleon,  the  Gulf  of  Pagasa,  the  town  of  Pagasa**,  which 
was  alterwarda  caUed  Demetriiui^,  the  Plains  of  Pharsalia, 

teeth.   Its  Bite  ia  marked  by  the  modem  yillage  called  Akbino.  Thio 

Sperchius  is  now  called  tlie  Ellada. 

'  This  &moii8  spot  8t ill  retains  its  name.  It  is  also  called  Boc<:a  di  Lupo. 

*  From  rpaxittf  "nanow,"  in  aUiuion  totiwnamywiiew  of  thomoun* 
tain  passed.  Brotier  places  tfc  on  the  site  of  the  modeom  Zeitoun,  but  he 
is  probably  in  error.  ^  A  peak  of  the  range  of  (Eta. 

*  The  name  of  a  town  and  fmall  district  of  Phthiotis  :  it  CTcntuallj 
gave  its  name  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  wiiich  by  its  inhabitants  was  called 
HeUafi. 

*  Near  the  riyer  Amphiyrai.  Leake  places  it  at  Keftlosi,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Oth^yB.  *  13ie  modem  Zeitoun. 

7  Said  to  have  been  the  city  of  Achilles. 

^  Aooording  to  Stephanas  of  Bjzantium,  Cierium  was  identical  with 
Anie.   Leake  places  it  at  the  moaem  Matannga. 

*  So  called  from  the  people  called  Mznjv^  who  derived  their  name 

from  MiiiyM>,  the  father  of  Orchomenus.  In  tlie  time  of  Strabo,  this 
city,  the  capital  of  the  Minjan  empire,  was  in  rains.  Its  site  is  now 
called  Seripu. 

^  Leake  places  its  site  on  the  left  bank  ef  the  Peneius,  opposite  the 

Tillage  of  Gunitza. 

The  residence  of  Admetiis,  and  in  later  times  of  the  tjnnts  of 
Thessaly.    The  modem  Valestina  occupies  its  site. 
^  Spoken  of  in  C.  17  of  the  present  book. 

1*  l%e  ancient  oapital  of  thePelasgL  It  !•  now  oaDed  Larissa,  Larza, 

or  lenitchen. 

^*  Leake  places  Gomphi  on  the  heighta  now  called  Episkopi,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Blimi. 

^  Its  ruins  are  said  to  be  seen  about  eight  miles  from  the  modem 
citv  of  Volo. 

^  The  city  of  Yolo  stands  on  its  site.  The  Gnlfis  called  the  Bay  of  Tolo. 

*7  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  Demetrias  was  founded  by  Demetrius 
PolioroeteS)  about  two  or  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Pagasa^  the  inhabit* 
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with  a  free  city  of  similar  name^  Cnumon*,  and  Iletia. 
The  mountains  of  Phthiotis  are  NymphsBus,  once  so  beau- 
tiful for  its  garden  scenery,  the  work  of  nature ;  Busygpous, 
Doiiacesa,  Bcrmius^,  Daphusa,  Chimerion,  Athamas,  and 
Stephane.  In  Thessaly  there  are  thirty-four,  of  which  the 
most  famous  are  Cercetii,  <])lympus'*,  Pierus,  and  Oasa,  oppo- 
site to  which  last  are  Pindus  and  Othrys,  the  abodes  of  the 
Lapitha?.  These  mountains  look  towards  the  west,  Pelion* 
toward;^  the  east,  all  of  them  forming  a  curve  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, in  the  interior  of  which,  lying  before  them,  are  no 
less  than  seventy-five  cities.  The  rivers  of  Thessaly  are  the 
Apidanus*,  the  Phoenix^,  the  Enipeus^  the  Onochouus^,  and 
the  Pamisus.  There  is  also  the  Fountain  of  Messeis,  and 
the  lake  Boebeis"'.  The  river  Peneus"  too,  superior  to  all 
others  in  celebrity,  takes  its  rise  near  Gomphi,  and  flows 
down  a  ueii- wooded  valley  between  Osssa  and  Olympus,  a 

ants  of  which  were  removed  to  that  place.  Its  remainfl  are  to  be  seen^ 
aocording  to  Leake,  on  the  face  of  a  niaritinie  height  called  Qoiitza. 

'  Pharsahis,  now  Farsa  or  Fersala,  in  Thee^aliotia.  On  its  plam 
Pompey  waa  defeated  by  Cssar,  b.c.  48. 

*  Or  GKBum;  aiid  to  have  been  aoeieDtly  called  Ephyre.  Leaka 
plams  ita  site  at  some  rains  called  Valm  Larisaa,  distant  two  hours  and 
twenty-seven  minutes'  journey  fnna  Laxkm*  li  was  tba  leaidenee  of  tba 
powerful  family  of  the  Scopadffi- 

'  This  range  in  Maeedonia  is  now  called  Verria.  Herodotus  states 
iiiiai  it  was  impasiiaUe  finr  eold,  and  that  beyond  wen  the  gaideiis  of 
Midas,  where  roses  grew  spontaneously. 

*  The  name  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  mountain  chain  extending 
west  and  cant  from  the  Promontory  of  Arrocemunia  on  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Thcrmaic  ixiilL  It  is  now  colied  by  tlie  Qreeks  Elymbo,  and  by  the 
TQiiuSeinavi^Sfi,the<'AhodeoftheOBle8tia]s.**  Apdiiiniofthisniige 
was  called  Fiems;  and  Ossa,  now  Zissavo,  the  '^iFj-olad,**  was  divided 
from  Olympus  on  (he  N.W.  by  the  Vale  of  Tfinjx;.  Othrys  ertended 
from  the  south  of  Mount  Pinthis,  to  the  easteni  coast  and  the  Proinon- 
tonr  '>^ween  the  Gulf  of  Fagat^a  and  the  northern  point  of  Euba'u. 

*  NoweaUedBflBtedhiorSSi^in;  situate  in  the  distrut  of  lii^inenft 
an  Thessaly,  between  1^  Bosbeu  and  the  Pagawoan  OnkL 

*  Now  the  Gouropotamo. 

'  Flowing  into  the  Asopus  near  Thermopylfc. 

*  In  Pieria.    Supposed  to  be  the  modem  Litokhoro. 
t  The  modem  KajanL 

^  This  lake  receired  the  rirers  Ondieatiifl^  Amyrus,  and  odun*  II  it 
now  called  Karla,  from  an  adjoining  Tillage  whim  has  OOassd  tO  eftiJt» 

Xhe  town  of  Bcehe  \\  m  in  lis  vitinity. 
'  ^ow  the  iSalambria  or  iSaiamruk. 
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distance  of  five  hundred  stadia^  ^^ii^g  navigable  half  that 
.distance.  The  vale,  for  a  diBtance  of  five  miles  through  which 
this  river  runs,  is  called  by  the  name  of  Tempe ;  being  a 
jugerum'  and  a  half  nearly  in  breadth,  while  on  the  right 
and  lefty  the  mountain  chain  slopes  away  with  a  gentle 
elevation,  beyond  the  range  of  human  vision,  the  foliage 
imparting  its  colour  to  the  light  within.  Aloni^  this  vale 
glides  the  Peneus,  reflecting  the  green  tints  as  it  rolls  along 
its  pebbly  bed,  its  banks  covered  with  tufts  of  verdant 
herbage,  and  enlivened  by  the  melodious  warblings  of  the 
hir^j  The  Peneus  receives  the  river  Orcus,  or  rather,  I 
should  sav,  does  not  receive  it.  but  merelv  carries  its  waters, 
which  swim  on  its  surface  like  oil,  as  Homer  says^ ;  and  then, 
after  a  short  time,  rejects  them,  refusing  to  allow  the  waters 
of  a  river  devoted  to  penal  suflerings  and  engendered  for 
the    uries  to  mmgle  with  his  silvery  streams. 


To  Thessa^r  Magnesia  joins,  in  which  is  the  fountain  OiC 


Methone",  and  Ohzon'.  The  Promonton^  of  Sepias®  is  here 
situate.  We  then  come  to  the  towns  of  Uasthanea*  and  Spa* 

*  The  jugerum  was  properly  240  feet  long  and  120  bmad,  but  Pliny 
uses  it  here  solely  as  a  measure  of  length ;  eorresponding  probably  to  the 
Qveek  irXiOpov,  100  Grecian  or  loS  Roman  feet  long.  Tempe  is  tha 
only  cliaiinel  throi^  which  the  waten  of  the  Thessalian  plain  flow  into 


3  11.  B.  ii.  c.  262.  He  alludes  to  the  poetical  legend  that  the  Orcvs  or 
Titai-ctiius  was  a  river  of  the  infernal  regions.  Its  waters  were  impreg- 
nated with  an  oily  aiib8lanoe»  whence  prohably  originated  the  story  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Peneua  to  minglo  with  it.  It  la  now  oaUed  the 
Elasonitiko  or  Xcnighi. 

^  Near  Libcthruui ;  gaid  to  be  a  fayourite  haunt  of  the  INIuses^  wbenoo 
their  name    Libethrides."    It  is  near  the  moiicru  Gunl^. 

^  Leake  nlaoea  its  site  on  tfaehdght  between  the  southernmost  hosses 
of  Yolo  and  l^kho-Makhala.    No  remains  of  it  are  to  be  seen. 

*  Ansart  says  tlmt  nn  its  site  stands  the  modem  K^y^^kftj  f^^TgOS* 

*  Near  Neokhori,  and  called  Eleutherokliori. 

7  Now  KortoB,  near  Argalisti,  according  to  Ansart. 

*  Now  Haghios  Gleorgios,  or  the  Promcmtoiy  -€  9t.  Qeorge. 

*  At  the  foot  of  !Mouut  FeUon.  Leake  places  it  at  some  ruins  near  a 
small  port  called  Tatnukhari.  i'he  chestnut  tree  derived  its  Greek  and 
joodem  name  from  thia  place,  in  the  viciuity  of  which  it  still  aboundk 
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]ailira\  the  Promontory  of  .Santium^,  the  towns  of  Meliboea^ 

Bhizus,  and  Erymnae^ ;  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  the  towns 
of  Homolium*,  Orthe,  Thespiae,  Phalanna^  Thaumacie'^, 
Gyrton^  Crannon^,  Achame*",  Dotion",  Melitaea,  Phylace", 
and  Potniae'^.  The  length  of  Epirus,  Achaia,  Attica,  and 
Thessaly  is  said  altoge&er  to  amoimt  to  490  miles,  the 
bieadth  to  287. 

CHAP.  17.  (10.) — MACEDONIA. 

.  Macedonia  comes  next,  including  150  nations,  and  re- 
jiowned  for  its  two  kings"  and  its  former  empire  over  the 
world ;  it  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Emathia^*. 

Stretching  away  towards  the  nations  of  Epirus  on  the  w^est 
it  lies  at  the  back  of  Magnesia  and  Thessaly,  being  itself 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Dardani".  Paionia  and  Pela- 
gonia  protect  its  northern  parts  irom  the  Triballi^^  Its 

^  fhtbahhr  near  the  Tillage  of  Hagia  Eutimia,  according  to  Ansart. 

*  Now  Tnken. 

3  ;Melibcea  was  near  the  modem  Mmt»e1«w,  and  BhisuB  near  Ptei 

Dendra,  according  to  Ansart. 

*  Ansart  says,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Conomio. 

*  Situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Homole,  between  Tempe  and  the  yiUa^e 
ct  Saritsa.  Leake  thinks  that  the  CSonvent  of  St*  Demetrina,  on  toe 
lower  part  of  Moimt  Kiasavo,  stands  on  its  aite. 

*  Now  Toumovo,  according  to  Ansart. 

7  Now  called  Democo,  according  to  Ansart. 

^  Between  the  Titaresius  and  the  Peneus.  The  modem  Tillage  of  \ 
Tatari  etaada  on  its  site. 

A  Probably  the  place  of  the  Bamename  mentioned  in  the  last  Chapter. 

10  Probubly  tlio  same  as  AcbamB  on  the  ziTer  Pamisus,  mentioned 
by  Livy,  B,  xxxii.  e,  13. 

1^  On  the  Dotian  Plain,  mentioned  by  Heaiod,  and  probably  the  same 
place  that  Prndar  calls  liscerda. 

12  The  birth-place  of  Protesilaiis,  the  first  yictim  of  the  Trojan  war. 

1^  Kotliing  is  known  of  this  placis.  The  word  "ponco"  appeaza  instead 
of  it  in  some  editions. 

^*  Philip,  the  Conqueror  of  Greece,  and  Alexander,  the  Conqueror  of 
Asia. 

»  The  onginal  Emathia,  as  mentioned  by  Horner^  is  coupled  with 
Pieria  as  lying  between  the  HeUenio  dties  ox  Thessaly  and  FooniAi  and 

Thrace. 

1®  A  tribe  of  the  south-west  of  Mcesia,  and  extending  over  a  part  of 
Ill^ricum.  According  to  Strabo,  they  were  a  wild  race,  of  filthy  habits, 
Urmg  in  caves  nndes  utmghills,  hat  Ibnd  of  mnsie. 

V  A  people  of  Hdena^  mentioned  in  0.29  of  the  last  Book. 
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toim  nte  Mam\  it  wldcli  plaee  Hs  Idngs  me  vmUj 
bufind,  Scf  JM  y  ndy  in  lli^  covntrr  falifd  fiem  front  tli0 
Urote  €f  tiMt  name,  ^^!g™™*  'Cpoa  tlie  cowt  are  Hera- 
dea^  ^  rirer  \pi\m\  the  towns  of  Frdoa*  and  Aloros', 
and  the  river  Haliat-mon*.  In  the  interior  are  the  A!orita% 
the  YaUn^  the  PhvUcjpi,  the  Crirbwt^",  the  IVrissan, 
the  cdonv  of  Pdla'^,'  and  Stobi**,  a  town  with  the  iwhta  of 
Boman  atizena.  Next  eomea  Antigwnfa",  finropna^  iqpoa 
the  river  Axius,  and  another  place  of  the  same  name  by 
which  the  Khfiediaa  flowa^  Scydra,  Eordxa,  Mien,  and  Gkir- 
dvnis.  Thf-n,  upon  the  coast,  Ichnae",  and  the  river  Axius  : 
along  thia  frontier  the  Dardani,  the  Treres*^,  and  the  Pieres, 
border  on  Macedonia.    Leaving  this  river,  there  are  the 

1  SappoMd  bj  Bome  wiitan  to  1m  the  naia  plaoe  m  Bdaia.  Aaaut 

tuy§  it  IM  the  spot  no'.v  known  aj«  Moflena, 

*  Now  Vema  m  Kouinelui.  J>t.  Paul  and  Silas  withdrew  to  tkii  place 
£rom  Xhesaalonica.    Tbe  remams  are  venr  considerable. 

*  DcMribed  bjIifjM  of  greet  itrengtlu  It  oeenpied  tlie  eite  of  the 
modem  Sfcegns. 

*  Sumamed  Lynceftia  ;  the  chief  town  of  rp]>or  ^ftu^edonil*  It  moat 
hav«  stood  not  far  from  the  modem  town  of  Jbdurina. 

^  Kow  the  PlaUunona. 

^  Vow  Kitron.  The  lEUmiaiie  luiiellf  ealled  it  Citrai  or  Gl^^ 

^  la  ill'-  irinioflt  recess  of  the  Thermaic  Gul£  Leeke  nipposes  it  tt^ 
have  occupied  the  Mite  of  the  present  Palea  Khom,  near  Kapsokhori. 

■  Now  the  Vistritaa,  by  the  Turks  called  Inje-Karra.  Cssar  calls  it 
the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Tbessaly. 

*  Hie  people  apparently  of  Aloioe  Joet  maBinoiiecl. 

^  Vails  and  Phylacce  appetr  to  have  been  two  towns  of  Pieria. 

The  people  of  Cyrrhua ;  probably  on  the  site  of  the  present 
ViBtrit/.a.  Leake  however  makes  a  place  called  Pateokafltto  tooocupy  its 
site.  TyrissiB  was  probably  in  its  vicinity. 

»  Kow  j&laUisi,  upon  a  lake  formed  by  the  Lydias.  Philip  made  it 
the  capital  of  ICacedonia^  and  it  was  the  birth-plaoe  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  was  made  a  Boman  colony  under  the  name  of  Julia  Augusta 
•Pella.  Its  ruins  are  still  called  Stoli. 

There  wore  two  places  of  this  name  in  Macedonia ;  one  called  Anti« 
gonia  Psaphara  in  Ghaloidice,  and  the  other  in  Psonia. 

Between  Idomene  and  the  plains  of  PeUa.  As  Pliny  here  says,  it 
was  a  different  pkce  from  Europus  of  Ahnopia,  by  which  the  Bhoedias 
flows.    Of  the  following  places  nothing  seems  to  be  known. 

Coupled  by  llerodotus  with  Pella.  Eordaea  seems  to  liave  been  the 
name  of  the  district  on  the  river  Eordaicus,  identified  with  the  modem 
Parol 

V  Ihty  dwelt  in  the  noinil^  of  Mount  Soomium.  The  liTor  Aziui  la 
tiia  modam  Yardhaii 
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nations  of  F^niaS  the  FtoOI»i^  the  EordenseB*,  the  Al» 

mopii^,  the  Pelagoues,  and  the  Mygdones*. 

Next  come  the  mountains  of  Bh^ope,  Scopius,  and  Orhe- 
luB ;  and,  lying  along  the  extent  of  country  in  front  of  these 
mountains,  the  Aiethusii*,  the  Antioehienses^  the  Idome- 
nenses^  the  Doheri^  the  .Ssfcraenses,  the  Allimtenses,  the 
Audaristenses,  the  Morylli,  the  Garesci*",  the  Lyncestfie",  the 
Othiyonei**,  and  the  Amantiui*'  and  Orest8e^\  both  of  them 
free  peoples ;  the  colonies  of  Bullis"  and  Dium^®,  the  Xylo- 
politie,  the  Scotussa)i,  a  free  people^  Heradea  Sintica^',  the 
TymphsBi'^,  and  the  Toroua'i. 

Upon  the  coast  of  the  Macedonian  Gulf  there  are  the 
town  of  Chalaatra^**^  and,  more  inland,  Filoros;  also  Lete, 

*  Or  Thrace.  ^  People  of  Parorsea  in  Thrace. 

*  The  people  probably  of  Bordfl^  alNMlj  mentloiicd. 

^  Leake  tninka  that  Almopift  was  the  name  of  the  dirtriot  mom  oaDed 

Moglena. 

'  The  Mygrlones  were  a  Thradan  people  in  the  east  of  Maoedoniai  on 
the  Thermaic  Gull'. 

*  The  people  of  ArethuBa,  a  town  of  Biaaltia  in  M anwimiia,  m  the  pass 
of  Aulon.  Euripides,  the  tragio  poet,  was  buried  here. 

^  A  town  of  Mygdonia. 

^  The  people  ot  Idomene,  a  town  about  twelve  miles  from  the  pass  of 
Stena,  now  Dcmirkapi,  or  the  *  Iron  Gate,*  on  the  river  Yardhari. 

*  Their  district  of  Doberus  is  supposed  to  hate  been  near  the  modem 
Doghiraii* 

It  has  been  sqggeeted  that  Gbresons  stood  on  the  same  site  as  the 
modem  Nurocopo.    Many  of  these  peoples  are  now  entirely  imknown. 

"  The  people  of  Lytict^tis,  iii  Macedonia,  of  lllyrian  origin  and  on  the 
firontiers  of  iil^  ria.  Lyncus  was  the  ancient  capital,  Heraclsea  the  more 
modern  one. 

IS  Probably  the  inhabitants  of  the  slopes  of  Mount  Othiya. 
Amantia  was  properly  in  Illyria,  to  the  southof  the  riTSr  AoCISt 
lieake  places  it  at  Nivitza. 

A  people  of  the  north  of  Epirus,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia.  They 
were  said  to  have  derived  their  name  £mm  Orestes,  who,  after  the  murder 
of  his  motlier,  founded  in  their  territory  the  town  of  Argos  Oresticnm. 

1*  A  Grcvk  eit  y  of  lUyria.  Dr.  HoUand  disooTored  its  remains  at  Qf»- 
ditsa  on  the  Aon!^  or  Viosa. 

V  The  bulwark  of  tlie  Macedonian  maritime  frontier  to  the  south. 
Leake  disoorered  its  site  near  the  modem  Malathria. 

17  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Sf  rynion  in  Tfamoiaa  Maoedoma.  It 
stood  on  the  nile  of  the  Tiiodcrn  Zervokhori. 

A  people  of  E])irus  on  the  borders  of  TheBBaly. 

*•  In  Mygdonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axius — King  Perseus  put  all  its 
male  inhabitants  to  death.  Its  site  was  at  or  near  uie  qiodem  Eulakia. 
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Bisaltae.  We  then  come  to  tlie  river  Stn-mon*  which  takes 
its  rise  in  Mount  Hacmus*  and  forms  the  boundary  of  Ma- 
cedonia :  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  first  diachaigea  itself 
into  seven  lakes  before  it  proceeds  onward  in  its  course. 

Such  is  Macedonia,  which  was  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  which  once  extended^  her  career  over  Asia,  Armenia^ 
Iboria,  Albania,  Cajipadocia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Taurus,  and  Cau* 
casus,  whirh  rt  iluccd  the  whole  of  the  East  under  her  power, 
and  triumphed  over  the  Jiactri,  the  Medej^.  and  the  IVrsians. 
She  too  it  wan  Avho  proved  tlie  conqueror  of  ludia.  tluis 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Father  Liber**  and  of  Hercules ; 
and  this  is  that  same  Macedonia,  of  which  our  own  general 
Paul  us  ^Emilius  sokl  to  pillage  seventy-two*  cities  in  one  day. 
i^o  great  the  difference  in  her  lot  resulting  from  the  actions 
of  two"  individuals ! 

CHAP.  18.  (II.) — IH&AG£  ;  THE  JEG£Alf  SSiu 

Thrace  now  follows,  divided  into  fifty  strategies^,  and  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe. 
Among  its  peoples  whom  we  ought  not  to  omit  to  name  are 
the  D^ueleto  and  the  Medi,  dwelling  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Strymon,  and  joining  up  to  the  Bisaltsd  ahoye*  mo- 
tioned; on  the  left  there  are  the  Digerri  and  a  number  of 
tribes  of  the  Be88i^  with  various  names,  as  fiir  as  tiie  river 
Mestus^'^y  which  winds  around  the  foot  of  Mount  Fan- 
town."  AfinrTCBitiDS  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  bay  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymon,  now  Struma  or  Kara-Sou,  is  callod  tlio  Gulf  of  Orphano. 

^  A  Thracian  people,  extending  from  the  river  Strymon  on  the  emtt 
to  Crcstonica  on  the  west. 

*  In  Mount  SoomioB  namely,  one  of  the  HtemuB  or  BallEaii  mtga 

*  Under  Alexander  the  QveeA.   On  bis  death  hia  eii*piva  ynm  torn  in 
jdeces  by  tlie  contentions  of  his  generals. 

*  In  allusion  to  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  Indian  expeditions  of 
Bacchus  and  Hercules. 

»  On  the  oonquert  of  Fteeeiu.  IlotaitdiiBm  that  these  eeventrd^ 
were  pillaged  in  one  and  the  same  hoar.  They  were  thus  puniahed  for 
their  support  of  Perseus, 

*  Alexander  the  Great  and  Paulus  y^Emilius. 

'  Or  prfisfectures,  as  tiie  Komans  called  them.    ^  In  the  last  Chaptw. 

*  An  extensiTe  tribe  occupying  the  ooontry  about  the  rims  Aziiii^ 
mon,  and  NestttS  or  Mestus. 
Xhis  firer  is  now  called  the  Mesto  or  £am*£kNL 
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e»um\  passing  amoiig  the  Eiethi,  the  Diobe8Bi^  the  Carln« 
leai ;  aod  then  the  Brysss,  the  Sapsei,  and  the  Odomanti. 
The  territory  of  the  OmyssB'  gives  hirth  to  the  Hehrus^  its 
banks  being  inhabited  by  the  Cabyleti,  the  Fyrogeri,  the 
Drugeri,  the  Caenici,  the  Hypsalti,  the  Bcni,  the  Corpili, 
the  Bottisei,  and  the  Edoni^.  1  ii  the  same  district  are  als o  th o 
Selletae,  the  Priantii ,  the  DolonciB,  the  Thyni,  and  the 
Greater  Copleta?,  below  Mount  ILtttius,  the  Lesser  at  the 
foot  of  Khodope.  Between  these  tribes  runs  tlio  river  He- 
brus.  We  then  come  to  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Hhodope, 
first  called  PoneropoliB*,  afterwards  Philippopolis^  from  the 
name  of  its  founder,  and  now,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
situation,  Trimontium*.  To  reach  the  summit  of  Haemus 
vou  have  to  travel  six®  miles.  The  sides  of  it  that  look  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  slope  towards  tho  Tster  are  in- 
habited by  the  ^[rrsi'",  tlie  Gcta',  the  Aorsi,  the  Gauda^  and 
the  Clariaa ;  below  them,  are  the  ArnTi  Sarmatie",  also  called 
Arreatsp,  the  Scythians,  and,  about  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
the  Moriseni  and  the  Sithonii,  the  forefathers  of  the  poet 
Orpheus^,  dwell. 

*  A  range  between  the  Strymon  and  tho  Kestus,  now  the  Pangea  or 
Betpoto-Dagh.  s  PkobBUy  a  canton  or  division  of  the  B«ml 

s  The  most  powerful  people  of  Thraoe  $  dwdling  on  both  ndea  of  the 

Artiscus,  and  on  tho  plain  of  the  ITebnig. 

^  Now  the  IMaritza.  It  rises  near  tho  point  where  Mount  Scomius 
jouis  Mount  Khodope.  The  localiliee  of  most  of  the  tribes  here  named 
are  unknown. 

*  The  name  of  this  people  is  oft<>n  used  by  the  poets  to  express  the 
whole  of  Thrace.  Tho  district  of  Edonis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon, 
properly  extended  from  Lake  Cercinitis  as  far  east  as  the  river  kestus, 

*  Or  "  Trouble  City,"  also  called  Eumoluias. 
'Or*«Phmp'BCity;'' foimdedbyFhiHp  of  Maoedon;  stffl  called 

FhilippopolL 

*  Btx'auso  it  stood  on  a  hill  with  three  summits.   Under  the  Boman 
empire  it  was  tlio  rnpital  of  the  province  of  Thracia. 

*  On  account  probably  of  the  winding  nature  of  the  roads;  as  the 
height  of  the  Balkan  range  in  no  part  exceeds  3000  feet.  With  Theo- 
pompus  probably  originated  the  emnieouB  notion  among  the  aaoientB  at 
to  its  exceeding  lu  i^^lit. 

The  people  of  Moeaia.  The  Aorsi  and  Gets  are  again  mentioned  in 
C.  25  of  this  Book. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  present  Bulgaria,  it  is  supposed* 
Following  the  aooonnt  which  teproecnt  him  as  a  kmc  of  the  Cioones, 
■ad  dwdling  in  the  Tkinily  of  Mount  Bhodope.  OSieSit]  biOou  have  meii^ 
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Thus  is  Thrace  bounded  by  tlio  Ister  on  the  north,  by  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Propoutis'  on  the  east,  and  by  the  -Kgean 
Sea  on  the  south;  on  the  coast  of  which,  aller  leaving  the 
Strymon,  we  come  in  turn  to  Apollouia^,  (E8yma^  Neapolis* 
and  Dates.  In  the  interior  is  the  colony  of  Philippi*, 
distant  from  Dyrrhaehium  325  miles;  also  Scotussa^  the 
city  of  Topiris,  the  mbuth  of  the  river  Mestus^  Mount 
Pang»iis,  Heradea',  Olynthos^  Abdera"',  a  free  city,  the 
people  of  the  Bistones and  their  Lake.  Here  was  formerly 
the  city  of  Tirida,  which  struck  such  terror  with  its  stables 
of  the  horses'*  of  Diomedes.  At  the  present  day  we  find 
here  Dicaea",  Ismaron'^  the  place  where  Parthemon  stood, 
Fhalesisa,  and  Maronea'*,  formerly  called  Orthagorea.  We 

tioned  dwelt  about  the  month  of  the  Iitor,  or  Banube,  and  wen  a 
diilbreiit  people  from  those  of  Sithonm,  in  Oialcidice,  referred  to  In  a 

pn'vious  note.  ^  Tlie  Sea  of  Marmora. 

^  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  which  place  of  this  name  is  here  iilhtded  to, 
as  there  seem  to  liave  been  four  placea  on  this  co&st  so  called,  and  all 
mentioned  hj  Pliny  in  the  present  Book. 

*  OsUed  .£syma  by  Homer ;  between  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Neetns. 
^  Kow  called  Kavallo^  on  the  Strymonio  Giil£   The  site  of  Datoe 

appears  to  be  unknown. 

*  Now  called  Fill  ha,  or  Felibejik,  on  a  heiglit  of  Mount  Pangtcus,  on 
the  river  Gangites,  between  the  Isestus  and  the  Strymon.  It  was  founded 
hr  Fliilip,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Grenidee,  in  the  vieinity  of 
the  gold  mines.  Here  Augustus  and  Antony  defeated  Brutus  and  Cassina^ 
ii.c.  42 ;  and  hero  tlie  Apostle  Paul  first  preaidied  the  Gospel  in  £urope^ 
AJ).  53.    Sec  Acts  xvi.  12. 

*  Its  site  seems  unknown,  but  it  is  evidently  a  different  place  from 
that  mentioned  in  the  last  CSiapter. 

7  Also  called  Hestus.  *  Smtica,  previously  mentioned. 

*  Now  Aco  ]\rani!is,  nt  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf.  It  was  the 
most  important  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Maccdon.  It  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip,  B.C.  347,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  Mecy* 
bcrna,  ah^jady  mentioned,  was  used  as  its  sea-port. 

On  the  ooast,  and  east  of  the  riTer  Nestos.  Its  people  were  pro> 
verbial  for  thevatapidity,  though  it  produced  the  philosophers  D<nno- 
critus,  Ptotagoras,  and  Anaxarchus.  No  traoea  of  ita  site  are  to  be 
found. 

Now  called  the  Lagos  Bum.  The  name  of  tlie  Bistones  is  some- 
times used  by  the  poets  for  that  of  the  Thradans  in  gcnersL 

^  Or  maree  rather.    Diomedes  w^as  the  son  of  Area,  or  Mars,  and  king 

of  the  Bistones.    He  was  Bhiin  by  Hercules. 

By  some  identified  with  the  modern  Cumu,  by  others  with  Bauron. 
^*  Or  Ismarus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ismarus.         ^  Now  Marof^iub 
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then  come  to  Moimt  Serrium^  and  Zone',  and  then  tbe 
place  called  Donacus',  capable  of  containing  ten  thousand 
men,  £or  it  waa  in  bodies  of  ten  thousand  tlmt  Xerxes  here 
numbered  his  army.  We  then  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus*,  the  Port  of  Stentor,  and  the  fifee  town  of  .^os*, 
with  the  tomb  there  of  Poljdoraa*,  the  region  fonnerly  of 
the  Cieones. 

From  Doriscus  there  is  a  winding  coast  as  far  as  Macron 
Tichos^,  or  the  '^Lons  Wall,"  a  distance  of  122  miles; 
round  Doriscus  flows  the  liver  Melas,  from  which  the  Gulf 
of  Melas*  receives  its  name.  The  towns  are,  Cypsela^ 
Bisanthe^®,  and  Macron  Tichos,  already  mentioned,  so  called 
because  a  wall  extends  from  that  spot  between  the  two 
seas, — that  ia  to  say,  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Gulf  of 
Melas,  thus  excluding  the  Chersonesus",  which  projects 
beyond  it. 

The  other  side  of  Thrace  now  begins,  on  the  coast** 
of  the  Euxine,  where  the  river  Ister  discharges  itself;  and 
it  is  in  this  quarter  perhaps  that  Thrace  possesses  the  finest 
cities,  Histropolis^^,  namely,  founded  by  the  Milesians, 

'  A  promontory  opposite  the  island  of  Samothrace. 
'  A  town  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  said  to  have  been  ire* 
giunled  by  Orpheus. 

*  The  r hiin  of  Borucus  is  now  called  the  Plain  of  Bomigik.  Pariaot 
•Qggests  the  true  reading  here  to  be  100,000,  or,  a«  some  MSS.  have 
it,  120,000,  there  being  nothing  remarkable  in  a  plain  containing  10,000 
men.  Pliny  however  does  not  mention  it  as  being  remarkable,  but 
menly  eaggestB  that  tlie  nie&od  used  hy  Xenes  for  mimlMring 
Us  host  is  worthy  of  atteaitioiu 

*  Now  the  Maritza.  At  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  branchoi,  the 
eftstem  forming  the  port  of  Stentor.  *  Still  called  Enos. 

*  A  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  murdered  by  Polymnestor,  king  of  the 
ThraoiaB  CSunonetm,  to  obtain  Yob  treMinei.  See  the  MomA,  B.  liL 

7  From  the  Greek,  udxpov  relxo*.  •  How  the  Golf  01  Enoe. 

*  Now  Ipsala,  or  Cnapsylar,  near  Keshan. 

Now  Kodoflto,  or  Sodoetahigy  on  the  coast  of  the  Fropontis,  or  Se» 
of  Marmora. 

11  Kow  eaUed  the  Baitnfliik  of  the  DardaneOes,  or  of  GallipolL  The 
wall  was  built  to  protect  it  from  incursions  from  the  mainlaiid. 

^2  He  here  skips  nearly  five  d^rees  of  latitude,  and  at  once  proceeds  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Tbraoe^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube^  and  moyea  to 
the  south. 

^  Or,  the  "dty  of  the  Ister,"  at  the  south  of  Lake  Halmyris,  on  the 
Buxine.  Ita  aiteia  not  exactly  known  $  but  by  some  it  is  rappoaed  to 
have  been  the  wme  with  that  of  tiie  modan  Soatend^ 
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Tomi\  and  Callatis-,  formerly  called  Aoervetis.  It  also 
bad  the  ciiwa  of  Keraclea  and  Bizone,  which  latter  was 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake ;  it  now  has  Dionysopolis^, 
formerly  called  Cruni,  which  is  waahed  by  the  river  Zyraa* 
All  this  country  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  8cythians, 
suruamed  Aroteres  ;  their  towns  were,  Aphrodisias,  Libistos, 
Zygere,  Rocobe,  Eumenia,  Partheiiopolis,  i^nd  Goraiiin"*, 
M'here  a  nation  of  Pigmies  is  said  to  have  dwelt ;  the  bar- 
barians used  to  call  them  Cattuzi,  and  entertain  a  belief 
t  hat  I  hey  were  put  to  liight  by  cranes.  Upon  the  coast, 
proceeding  from  Dionysopolis,  is^'Oliessus*,  a  city  of  the 
ifilesians,  the  river  Panysus*,  and  the  town  of  Tetranaulo- 
chus.  Mount  Hienuis,  wliich,  with  its  vast  chain,  over- 
liangs  the  Euxine,  had  in  former  times  upon  its  summit 
the  town  of  Aristteum'.  At  tlie  present  day  there  are  upon 
the  coast  ISIesembria^,  and  Anchialum*,  wliere  !Messa  for- 
merly stood.  The  region  of  Astice  formerly  had  a  town 
called  Anthium ;  at  the  present  day  Apollonia'"  occupies 
its  site.  The  rivers  here  are  the  ranisos,  the  Kiras,  the 
Teams,  and  the  Orosines;  there  are  also  the  towns  of  Thy- 
nias",  llalmydeasos*-,  Develton**,  with  its  lake,  now  known 
08  Deultum,  a  colony  of  veterana,  and  Phinopolis,  near 
which  last  is  the  Bo8poru8'\  Prom  the  mouth  of  the  Ister 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine,  some  writers  have  made  to  be 

>  Now  Temeerar,  or  Jegni  Pangola,  the  capital  of  Scjthia  Minor.  It 

\va.^  siiid  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Greek  refifoj,  "to  cut,"  becsQte 
Medea  here  cut  to  pieces  tlie  body  of  her  broHK  r  Absyrtus.  It  is  famous 
a.s  the  pkce  of  Grid's  banislunent ;  and  here  he  wrote  hid  '  Tristia'  ami  his 
*  Pontic  Epistles.'    ^  Usually  identified  with  the  modern  CoUat,  or  Collati. 

>  Its  site  does  not  appear  to  be  known,  nor  yet  those  of  mauj  of  the 
to\5ns  here  mentioned. 

This  story  no  doubt  arose  from  the  ?imilarity  of  its  name  to  ypparo*, 
"a  emiie  ;"  tlie  cnuu'"*  and  the Pigmici*,  according  to  the  }K>et8,  bemg  in 
a  state  of  contuuial  w  urlare.  •  Supposed  to  be  the  present  Varna. 

<  Now  called  Baphne-Soui,  according  to  D'AatOIb. 
7  Said  to  Iiave  been  bnilt  hy  Aristanis,  son  of  Apollo. 
^  Now  Mi5:*ivri.  •  Or  Anchiale,  now  Akiali. 

Now  Si/eboh,  famous  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  "with  liia  statue,  thirty 
cubits  in  height,  wliich  LuculluB  carried  to  Borne.  In  later  times  it 
was  called  SozopoUs.  Now  Uniada. 

The  present  Midjeli,  according  to  ]>*Anrillc. 
.  ^3  \  f< .  -vAvard-'  civlled  Zairom,  wliich  lUttneit  itiU  bean* 
Or  bti-aitd  of  jUonstantinople. 
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a  distance  of  555  miles;  Agrippa^  however,  increases  the' 
length  by  sixty  miles.  The  distance  thence  to  Macron Tichos, 
or  tiie  Lon^  AV^all,  previously  mentioned^  is  150  miles;  and, 
from  it  to  tne  extremity  of  tne  Ohersonesus,  126. 

On  leaving  the  Bosporus  we  come  to  the  Gulf  of  Cas- 
thenes*,  and  two  harbours,  the  one  called  the  Old  Men's 
Haven,  and  the  other  the  Women's  Haven.  Next  comes 
the  promontory  of  Chrysoceras^,  upon  which  is  the  town  of 
Byzantium^,  a  free  state,  formerly  called  Lygos,  distant  from 
Dyrrhachium  711  miles, — so  great  being  the  space  of  land 
that  inten^enes  between  the  Adriatic  Hea  and  the  rro}K)ntis. 
"We  next  come  to  the  rivers  Bathyniaa  and  Pydaras"*,  or 
Athyraa,  and  the  towns  of  Selymbria*  and  Perinthus^  which 
join  the  mainland  by  a  neck  only  200  feet  in  width,  f  In  the 
interior  are  Bizya^,  a  citadel  of  the  kings  of  Thrace,  and  hated 
by  the  s^vallows,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrilegious  crime 
of  Tereus^  the  district  called  Caenica®,  and  the  colony  of 
Plaviopolis,  where  formerly  8toodato^^^l  called  Ca?la.  Hu-n, 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Bizya,  we  come  to  the  colony 
of  Apros,  distant  from  Philippi  180  miles.  Upon  the  coa^t 
is  the  river  h>ginus^°;  here  Tormerly  stood  the  town  of 
Gauos^^ ;  and  L}'aimachia'"  in  the  Chersonesus  is  being  now 
gradually  deserted. 

At  this  spot  there  is  another  isthmus^,  similar  in  name 
to  the  other  ,  and  of  about  equal  iridth ;  and,  in  a  manner 

>  Between  Gklata  and  Fanar,  according  to  Brotier. 
2-  Or  Golden  Horn  ;  still  known  by  tliat  name. 
B  The  site  of  the  present  Constantinople. 

*  These  rivers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  identified. 

*  The  preflent  Silhrri  CNXSimiee  its  aite. 

<  An  important  town  of  Thxaoe.  Eski  EzekU  Btande  od  il»  site. 

7  Now  Vizia,  or  Viza. 

^  He  alludes  to  the  poetical  story  of  Tcreu.s,  king  of  Thrace,  Progne, 
and  riiiioincla.  Aldrovandus  suggests  that  the  real  cause  of  the  absence 
ef  the  swallow  is  the  great  pienubnoe  here  of  northem  winds,  to  whidi 
they  have  an  aversion. 

*  So  called  probably  from  the  Thrarian  tribe  of  tlie  Gsenicii  Ot  Csni. 

Now  called  Erkcne,  a  tributary  of  the  llcbrus. 
U  All  that  is  known  of  it  is,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  a  fortress  on  the 

Fropontu.  »  Heiamila  now  oociqpiee  ite  site. 

The  istlimus  or  neck  of  the  Peninsula  of  GaUipoh^or  the  DardaneUen* 
Thnt  of  Ooiinth.  They  are  hoth  about  lire  miles  wide  at  the  nar* 

rowest  part. 
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by  no  means  dissimilar,  two  cities  formerly  stood  on  the  shore, 
one  on  either  side,  Pactv  e  on  the  side  ol  the  Propontis,  and 
Cardia^  on  that  of  the  Q-ulf  of  Melas,  the  latter  dniying  its 
name  firom  the  shape'  which  the  land  assumes.  These,  how- 
ever, were  afterwards  united  with  Lysimachia*,  whidi  standi 
at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Macron  Tichos.  The  Cherso* 
nesus  fonnerlT  had,  on  the  side  of  the  Propontis,  the  towns 
Tiristasisy  Grithotes,  and  Cissa^  on  the  banks  of  the  mee 
.Sgos*  i  it  now  has,  at  a  distance  of  twentr^two*  miles  from 
the  colony  of  Apros,  Besistos,  which  stands  opposite  to  the 
colonj  of  Parium.  The  Hellespont  also,  which  separates, 
as  we  haye  already^  stated,  Europe  from  Amm,  hj  a  channel 
eeyen  stadia  in  width,  has  four  cities  facing  each  other, 
Callipolis*  and  Sestos'  in  Europe,  and  Lampsacus**  and 
AbjQOS^^  in  Asia.  On  the  Chersoneaus,  theie  is  the  pro- 
montory of  Mastusia^,  lying  opposite  to  Sigeum**;  upon 
one  side  of  it  stands  the  Cynossema^^  (for  so  the  tomb  of 
Hecuba  is  called),  the  naval  station of  the  AchsBans,  and  a 
tower;  and  nesr  it  the  shrine^*  of  Protesilaus.   On  the  ez* 

*  Now  Cordia,  or  Caridia.    It  was  the  birth-place  of  king  Eumenes. 

<  From  Kapdia,  in  consequeiice  of  its  supposed  resemblaDoe  to  a  heart, 
t  Immaoous  dertroyed  Ondia,  and,  building  Lynmachia,  peopled  is 
with  the  inhabitants. 

*  Mannert  identifies  it  with  the  ancient  j^gos  and  the  modem  Ghdata. 

*  More  generally  called  ^gospotamos,  the  "  Goat  River,"  upon  which 
the  town  of  jEgos  stood.  It  was  here  that  I/rsander  defeated  the  Atha* 
nian  fleet,  B.O.  405,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponneeian  war. 

*  Antonmns,  in  his  Itineniy,  makes  this  distanoe  twenty-six  niilei* 
7  B.  ii.  c.  92.    The  present  Straits  of  GaUipoli. 

®  Now  Ghillipoli,  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 

^  Now  lalova ;  famous  in  Grecian  poetry,  with  Abjdos,  for  the  loTes 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  ^  Now  TiamMiki. 

It  The  village  of  Aidos,  or  Arido,  probaUr  maiki  Ha  lits.  To  the 
north,  Xerxes  passed  owBc  to  Sesfeot  onliis  hnqge  of  boslib  4Mi 

'sf  Now  Capo  Helles. 

^  Now  Jeni-Hisari,  the  N.W.  promontory  of  Troas*  Hera  Homer 
place?  the  Cbrecian  camp  during  the  Trojan  war. 

M  MettBing«he**BitohVtomby'*t]i0ftU0  being  thut  HeeaK  In  hsp 
old  age,  was  changed  into  that  animal.  It  was  neir  the  town  of  Madytns. 

"  Meaning  that  their  fleet  was  anchored  off  here  during  the  Trojan  war, 
A  magnificent  temple  was  ereeted  near  his  tomb  at  Eleus,  where  he 
also  had  a  sacred  grove.  It  was  greatly  euriched  b^  the  votive  offeringa 
of  Greek  travelkn.  Aooocding  to  D^Anfilk^  its  i&e  lay  to  tiis  tooth  of 
Miatmin. 
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.  tieme  front  of  the  Ghersonesiia,  which  is  called  JBolium,  there 
is  the  city  of  ELieus.  Advancing  thence  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Melas,  we  have  the  port  of  CcqIob^,  Panomus,  and  then 
Cardia,  previously  mentioned. 

In  this  manner  is  the  third  great  Gulf  of  Europe  hounded. 
The  mountains  of  Thrace,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are  Edonus,  Gigemoros,  Meritus,  and  Melamphyllos  ;  the 
rivers  are  the  Sargus  and  the  Syrmus,  which  fall  into  the 
Hehrus.  The  length  of  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  the  Hel- 
lespont has  been  already^  mentioned;  some  wnterBy  how- 
ever, make  it  720  miles,  the  breadth  being  384. 

"What  may  be  called  a  rock  rather  than  an  island,  lying 
between  Tenos  and  Chios,  has  given  its  name  to  the  -^gean 
Sea ;  it  has  the  name  of  Mx^  from  its  strong  resemblance 
to  a  goat,  which  is  so  called  in  Greek,  and  shoots  precipitately 
from  out  of  the  middle  of  the  sea.  Those  who  are  sail- 
ing towards  the  isle  of  Aiidros  from  Achaia,  see  this  rock  on 
the  left,  boding  no  good,  and  warning  them  of  its  dangers. 
Part  of  the  Mgesm  Sea  bears  the  name  of  Myrtoan^,  being 
80  called  from  the  small  island  [of  Myrtos]  which  is  seen 
aa  you  sail  towards  Macedonia  from  Genestus,  not  frr  from 
CaryatoB*  in  Euboaa.  The  Bomana  include  all  these  seaa 
m&r  two  names^ — the  Macedonian,  in  those  ports  where  it 
toiidieB  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  or  Thiaoe,  ana  the  Gredan 
where  it  washes  the  shores  of  Greece.  The  Greeks,  how> 
evopy  divide  the  Ionian  Sea  into  the  SieOian  and  the  Cretan 
8eas^  after  the  name  of  those  isUnda ;  and  they  give  the 
name  of  Icarian  to  that  part  which  lies  between  Samoa  and 
Mjconos.  The  gulfr  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
hsrTe  given  to  thm  seas  the  rest  of  thev  names.  Such, 

*  Now  called  Kilidbahr.  Near  this  place  the  Spartans  were  de- 
fitted  by  the  AthenianH,  who  erected  a  trophy  near  the  tomb  of 
HiBonba* 

'  In  the  present  Chapter ;  where  he  says  that  the  disteiioeftoiii^fiaii* 
tinm  to  Dyrrhachium  is  711  miles.    See  p.  305. 

*  jQ,Kf  "  a  goat."  Other  authors  give  other  derivations  for  the  name  of 
.^Bgean, — from  the  town  of  JEgm  in  EuboBa,  or  from  ^geus,  the  father 
€if  Ihflieiu,  who  threw hhnuMumto it i  or  teem  ^gssa,  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  who  perished  there ;  or  from  iEIgseon,  a  god  of  the  set  |  or 
from  the  Greek  aiy is,  "  a  aqoall,'*  on  MOOiiat  of  ito  stomu. 

<  See  c.  6  of  this  Book. 

*  Both  pkoes  in  Eubcea^  mentioned  in  o,  21  of  this  Bool^ 
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then,  are  the  seas  and  the  various  natiuiia  which  arc  com- 
preheuded  in  the  third  great  Gulf  of  Europe. 

CHAP.  19.  (12.) — THE  ISLAITDS  "WHIOH  LIB  BlYOBX  THH 
LAin>S  ALBEADT  HEKTIOHEB. 

Lying  opposite  to  Thesprotia,  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  from  ButbrotuSy  and  of  fiffy  from  Acroceraunia,  is  the 
island  of  Corcyra\  with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  the  citi- 
zens of  which  are  free;  also  a  town  called  Oassio^e^  and  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Cassius.  This  island  is  ninety- 
seven  miles  in  length,  and  in  Homer  has  the  names  of 
Scheria  and  Fhsada;  while  Callimaehus  cbSUb  it  Drepane. 
There  are  some  other  islands  around  it,  such  as  Thoronos\ 
lying  in  the  direction  of  Italy,  and  the  two  islands  of  Ftoos^ 
in  that  of  Leucadia,  both  of  them  five  miles  distant  from 
Corcyra.  Not  far*  from  the^e,  and  in  front  of  Corcyra,  are 
Erieusa,  ^Sfarathe,  Elaphusa,  Malthace,  Trachie,  Fythionia, 
Ptychia,  Tarachie,  ana,  off  Phalacrum*,  a  promontory  of 
Corcyra,  the  rock  into  which  (according  to  the  story,  which 
arises  no  doubt  from  the  similarity  of  appearance)  the  ship 
of  Ulysses  was  changed. 

Before  Leucimna^  we  find  the  islands  of  Sybota,  and  be- 
tween Leucadia  and  Achaiaa  great  number  of  islands,  among 
which  are  those  called  Teleboidos^,  as  also  Taphia? ;  by  the 
natives,  those  which  lie  before  Leucadia  are  called  bv  the 
names  of  Taphias,  Oxifc,  and  Prinoessa^ ;  while  those  that 
are  in  front  of  ^tolia  are  the  Echinades'",  consisting  of 
ji^gialia,  Cotonis,  Thyatira,  Geoaris,  Dionysia^  Cymus, 
Chalcis,  Pinara,  and  Mystus. 

>  Now  Corfu.    Of  its  city  of  Corcrra  onlv  a  few  ruins  now  exist. 
2  There  are  still  some  remains  of  it  near  the  village  called  Cassopo. 

•  Now  Fano,  or  Merlere.  *  Now  Paxo  and  Autiuaxo. 

•  On  the  contrary,  they  lie  the  other  end  of  the  ule  of  Gorepnu 
Some  of  them  aare  mere  rooks,  and  cannot  ho  distingiii^hed  by  their  ancient 
iiiiTTies.  The  present  names  of  four  are  Sametralci,  Diapio,  Bottia,  and 
the  Isle  of  Ulysses.  •  Now  Capo  Brasti. 

7  Now  Capo  Lerkimo.    The  ialands  are  those  of  Sunto  Nicoolo. 
9  Or  Islands  <rf  the  Teleboana. 

9  These  three  seem  to  be  those  now  colled  Magnisi,  Kalamota,  and 
Kastiis.  These  lie  fiuang  the  promontory  of  Leucadia,  the  othefe  opposite 

^  olia. 

*®  Opposite  Acaniania :  by  the  Venetians  they  were  called  the  Island^  of 
Ktirtaoiari.  Some  of  them  are  ailtivated,  othi»  again  m  mere  xoekk 
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Tn  front  of  these,  and  l}4ng  out  at  sea,  are  Cephallonui*  and 
Zacynthus^,  both  of  them  free,  Ithaca*'',  Dulicliium"*,  Same\ 
and  Crocyle*.  Cephallenia,  formerly  known  as  ^Iela>na% 
lies  at  a  distance  of  eleven  miles  from  Paxos,  and  ia  ninety- 
three  miles  in  circumference:  its  city  of  Same  has  been 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  Komans ;  but  it  still  pos- 
sesses three  others'*.  Between  this  island  and  Achaia  lies 
the  island  of  Zacynthus,  remarkable  for  its  city  of  the 
same  name,  and  for  its  singular  fertilitv-.  It  fonnerljr  had 
the  name  of  Hyrie,  and  lies  to  the  south  of  Cephallenia,  at 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles ;  in  it  there  is  the  fiimous 
mountain  of  Elatus'.  This  island  is  thirty-six  miles  in  cir» 
cumference.  At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  &om  Za<rmthus 
is  Ithaca.,  in  which  is  Mount  Neritus^ ;  its  circumference 
in  all  is  twenty-five  miles.  Twelve  miles  distant  from 
this  island  is  Araxus^^  a  promontory  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
3e£ore  Ithaca,  lying  out  in  the  mam  sea,  are  Asteris'^  and 
Prote ;  and  before  Zacynthus,  at  a  distance  of  thirhr- 
five  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  south-east  ^vind,  are  the 
two  Strophades^^,  by  some  known  as  the  Plotse.  Before 
Cephallema  lies  Letoia^^  before  Fylos  the  three  Sphagias^, 
and  before  Messene  the  (Enuss»^,  as  many  in  number. 

:  >  KowodledOephaUeiua.  >  Now  Zmte. 

. .  *  JSfcfw  Tbitidf  or  Oeblogna  Ficcola — ^Little  Cephallenia. 

*  The  general  opinion  i?,  tliat  Strabo  is  right  in  identifying  this  island 
with  one  of  the  Ecliinades  j  but  it  aeems  impoMible  now  to  say  which 
of  them  was  so  called. 

*  SometimeB  oonfoimded  with  Cephallenia;  hat,  aoootding  to  Tifgil 
and  Mela.,  as  wqUm  Pliny,  they  were  different  islands. 

*  Crocyln?a  wns  a  town  of  Acamonia,  referred  to  by  Homer ;  and  there 
was  a  district  of  Uha<?a  called  Oroc^Ieiuiu.    Pliny  is  probably  in  error  in 
mentioning  Crocyle  aa  an  island.  ^  6r  the  "  Black  Island 
probabij  fromitt  thiek  foliage.                  *  Bale,  Oranii,  and  Proni. 

*  So  called  from  its  fir-tvees.   It  now  has  the  name  of  Scopo. 

w  Now  Monte  Stefaiio.  "  See  c.  6  of  this  Book. 

^  Suppo&ed  by  some  ^iTiters  to  be  the  same  with  the  rocky  isle  now 
called  Dyscalho.  Though  mentioned  by  Homer,  its  existence  was  dis- 
puted  by  many  of  the  anoiait  oonunentaton. 

u  The  modiem  Stnvali  and  fitamidbaiia. 

"  The  present  Guardiania,  according  to  Lapie. 

According  to  Ansart,  these  were  Prote,  now  Prodano,  and  Sphagia, 
Jbrmerly  SplmcteriB,  before  Pylos,  now  called  Zonchio,  or  Old  Nayaiinoi 
the  third  being  jpcrhaps.the  iale  of  Bechli,  in  the  Bay  of  Nararino. 
tfov  calkdSaplmsa^  Santa  Maria^aod  CUnwuk 
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In  the  Asinapan  Gulf  there  are  the  three  Thyrides^  and  in 
tiiat  of  Lacoma  Theganusa^,  Cothon,  and  Cythera^,  with  the 
town  of  that  name,  the  former  name  of  which  island  was 
PorphyriB.  It  is  aitnate  five  miles  from  the  promontoiy  of 
Malea^  thoa  forming  a  strait  verydangeroua  to  navigatioB.  In 


distance  of  half  a  mue,  Fhiteis^,  Belbnu^  Laaia^  and  Ban- 
eidias.  Opposite  Ekndauma  ia  Cecryphaloa^\  and  Fily- 
onesos",  six  miles  aistant  from  the  mainland;  and,  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  this  last,  iBgina",  a  free  island, 

the  length  of  which,  as  you  sail  pa^t  it,  is  ei^teen  miles. 
This  island  is  twenty  miles  distant  from  PirsBUS,  the  port  of 
Athens:  it  used  formerly  to  be  called  Gilnone.  Opposite 
the  promontory  of  Spineum",  lie  Eleusa",  Adendros",  the 
two  islands  called  Craugi»,  the  two  CseouT,  Selachusa, 
OenchreiS)  and  Aspis  ;  as  also,  in  the  Ghilf  of  Megat%  the 
four  Methurides.  .£gila*^  lies  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  nuks 

'  Yenetico  and  FoimigneB  are  the  namei  of  two  of  them. 

*  Now  SenrL 

s  The  modan  Cerigo. 

^  It  is  much  further  from  the  Cape  of  MflVis  or  Santo  Angelo  than 
tho  distance  here  mentioned.  It  dmved  its  name  of  Poiphym  firam  tbs 
purple  fishery  established  here  by  the  Phcenieians. 

^  The  modem  Isle  of  Port-  Tolon.  Iriiie  is  the  present  jSqpeyH  ao 
<x>rding  to  Leake,  who  alec  identifiee  Ephyre  wHh  Spetaia. 

«  At  the  south  of  Argolll. 

7  Tlie  modern  Dhoko,  according  to  Lcate.  Some  ttotfaonties  tiliak 
that  Tiparenus,  and  not  Ephyre,  is  the  modem  Spetzia. 

licake  thinks  that  Colonis  and  HTdrei%  now  called  Hrdra,  were  the 
aame  iskudi  but  Eieperl  tluiiln  il  toe  mne  m  the  emau  idand  to  the 
south  of  Spetna.  •  Now  Poros. 

1^  These  are  the  islands  now  called  Moni  Jorench,  Kophinidia,  and 
San  Giorgio  d' Arbora.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  identify  them,  ezoepi 
that  Belbina  is  generallj  supposed  to  be  the  island  of  ban  Giorgio. 

11  NowKjm. 

IS  The  modem  Angistri. 

13  Which  name,  or  Eghin%  it  stall  retaiiia. 

1*  See  c.  9  of  this  Book. 

1'  Probably  the  modem  Luoussa,  one  of  this  group. 

By  Brotier  said  to  be  the  modem  Penteneeia.   The  other  iskudg 
litre  mentioned  seem  sol  to  hm  been  idmtUiBd, 
V  Now  Oerigottob 
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fiom  Cythera,  and  of  twenty-five  from  Fhalasanuii  a  citj 
of  Ciete. 

CHAP.  20. — CB£X£. 

Crete  itself  lies  from  east  to  west,  the  one  side  facing  the 
aouth,  the  other  the  north,  and  is  known  to  fame  by  the 
of  its  hundred  eities.  Dosiadei  says,  that  it  took 
its  name  from  the  nymph  Crete,  the  daughter  of  Hesperides^  ^ 
An«.Tiniander,fifOin  a  king  of  the  Cnretes,Fhili9tides  of  Mallus 
•  •••••  vhOe  Crates  says  that  it  was  at  first  esUed  ASn% 

and  after  that  Curetis ;  and  some  have  been  of  opinion 
that  it  had  the  name  of  Macaron'  from  the  serenity  of  its 
climate.  In  breadth  it  nowhere  exceeds  fifty  miles,  being 
widest  about  the  middle.  In  length,  however,  it  is  frdl  270 
miles,  and  589  in  circumference,  forming  a  bend  towards 
the  Cretan  Sea,  which  takes  its  name  from  it.  At  its 
eastern  extremity  is  the  Fhunontory  of  Sammonium',  facing 
Bhodes,  while  towards  the  west  it  throws  out  that  of  Criu- 
metopon*,  in  the  direction  of  Gyrene. 

The  more  remarkable  cities  of  Crete  are,  Phalasama,Eta}a% 
Cisamon^,  Pergamum,  Cydonia',  Minoium*,  Apteron*,  Panto- 
matrium,  Ampnimalla*®,  Rhithymna,  Panormus,  Cyt«um,  A- 
poUoni%  Matium^yHerfudea^Miletos,  Ampelos^  Hierapytna^, 

*  Dalechamps  suggests  Hespcma. 

*  The  island  "  of  the  BlessecL"      •  Now  Capo  Salomon. 

*  ¥rm  the  Qieek  gpwv  ftirmrov,  "die  nun's  firnhMd**  j  now oaUecl 

Capo  Crio. 

^  Also  called  Eloft.  Pooooka  speaks  of  it  as  a  promontory  caUed 
Chaule-bumau.  *  ITardoum  calls  it  Cldsamo. 

7  The  modem  Khania.  The  qumce  derived  its  I<atin  name,  Malum 
Cydomnm^**  from  this  distriot,  to  wlueh  it  was  indigenoni.  From  its 
Latin  nama  it  wtm  eaUed  mdieotone  hj  the  writers  of  the  EUzabethan 
period.  ®  Now  Minolo,  according  to  Hardouin. 

*  The  port  of  Apteron,  or  Aptera,  which  Mr.  Pashley  supposes  to  ho 
denoted  by  the  ruins  of  Palsokastro ;  he  also  thinks  thai  its  port  was 
at  or  near  the  modem  KaXyreB, 

Now  La  Suda,  aooofcung  to  Havdoum,  who  laya  thalBfaithTmiia  la 
called  Retimo  ;  Panomm?,  Panorrao ;  and  Cytseum,  Setia. 

1^  Supposed  by  Ansart  to  hare  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  city 
of  Candia. 

Strabosa^sihatit  stoodonthenantmeafeMrtofthaialand, opposite 
Ifinoa.  Vestiges  of  it  have  bi>on  found  at  tbo  Xastfla  of  Hien^etNb 
Ita  iwmdatiOK  waa  asoiibed  to  the  Ooijbaatea, 
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Lebeiia\  and  Hierapolis;  and,  in  the  interior,  Gortyna',  Ph»* 
stum,  Cnosaus^,  Polyrrenium,  Myrina,  Ljcastus,  BhamnuB^ 
Lyctus,  Dium*,  Asus,  Pyloros,  Khytioii,  Elntos,  Pharse, 
ITolopyxoa,  Laao8,  Eieiitlirrnae*,  Therapiue,  ]Maratliiisa,  and 
Tylisos ;  besidea  some  sixty  others,  of  wliii  li  the  me- 
mory only  exists.  Tlie  iiiuuntains  are  those  of  Cadistiis^, 
Ida,  Dictyiinifius,  and  Con  cus^.  This  island  is  distant,  at 
its  promontory  of  Criumutopon,  according  to  Agrippa,  from 
Phycus'^,  the  j)romontory  of  Cyrene,  125  miles  ;  and  at  Ca- 
distua,  from  Malea  in  the  Pelopomu  sus,  eighty.  From  the 
island  of  Co.rpathos'',  at  its  promontory  of  Sammonium  it 
lit^s  in  a  westerly  direction,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  ;  thia 
last-named  island  is  situate  between  it  and  Ehodes. 

The  other  islands  in  its  vicinity,  and  lying  in  front  of  the 

I  Now  T.ionda. 

8  2s  exL  to  Cuossua  in  splendour  and  importauoe.  Mr.  Pasliley  places 
its  site  near  the  modern  Heghiue  Dheke^  the  pUoe  of  the  martyrdom  of 

the  ten  Saints,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  Dedan  persecution. 

*  It  has  \nM)n  remarked,  that  Pliny  ismistal^on  horo  if  he  intends  to 
enumerate  Cnofsii*?  nip.onf?  tlio  towni^  of  tlio  interior  of  (.  rote.  The  only 
remaiud  of  tliis  capital  ol  Crete,  situate  on  the  nortli  of  the  island,  are 
thoee  seen  at  Makzo-Teikho,  or  the  **  Long  Walla,**  so  called  from  the 
masses  of  Roman  brick-work  there  seen. 

■*  Though  an  inland  town,  it  probahly  stood  in  the  vieinity  of  the 
headland  or  promontory  of  the  same  name,  whieh  is  now  called  Kavo 
Sta?ro.    Many  of  these  names  are  utterly  unknown. 

*  One  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Grete^  on  the  N.W.  slope  of 
Mount  Ida»  alxmt  fifty  stadia  &om  the  port  of  Astale.  Mr.  PashliBy 
pflvs  thnt  f^omc  remains  probably  of  this  place  arc  still  to  be  smi  on  a 
hill  m  ar  a  place  Called Elethema»  JOLve  zmles  south  of  the  great  convent 
of  Arkadhi. 

*  TbB  loftiest  point  of  the  moantain*range  that  traTerses  the  island  of 
Crete  from  west  to  east.  Its  head  is  covered  with  snow.  The  modem 
name  is  Psiloriti,  looking  dovm  on  the  plain  of  Mesara.  The  word  Ida 
is  supposed  to  mean  a  mountain  in  which  mines  are  workeil,  and  the 
Id®!  Dactyli  of  Crete  were  probably  among  the  first  workers  in  iron  and 
bronze.  The  position  of  Monnt  Oadistns,  belonging  to  the  range  of 
White  Mountains,  has  been  fixed  by  Hoeck  at  Cape  Spadlia,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  tln^  island.  It  is  thought  that  Pliny  and  Solinus  are 
in  error  in  speaking  of  Cadistus  and  Dictynnaus  as  Beparate  peaks, 
these  being,  both  of  them,  names  of  the  mountain  of  which  the  cape  was 
formed ;  tne  latter  name  having  been  given  in  later  tunes,  from  the 
worship  and  temple  there  of  Dietynna. 

7  Now  Grabusa,  the  N.W.  promontory  of  Crete. 

8  Now  Bas-al-Sem,  or  Cape  Rasat,  in  AMca.  The  distance,  according 
to  Brotier,  is  in  reality  about  225  miles.  *  l^ow  Skarpanto. 
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known  as  BuctTOfe^  Opposite  to  Matium  lies  Dia^ ;  opposite 
to  the  promontory  of  ltantlm^  Onisia  and  Leuoe ;  and  over 


•neighbourhood,  also,  are  Ophiussa,  Butoa,  and  Aradus ;  and, 
after  doubling  Criumetopo]!,  we  come  to  the  three  islands 
known  as  Musagorus.  Before  the  promontory  of  Sam- 
monium  lie  the  islands  of  Phocoe,  the  Platito,  the  Simides, 
Kaulochos,  Armedon,  and  Zephyre. 

Belon^ng  to  Hellas,  but  still  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  we  have 
the  Lichades^,  consisting  of  Scarphia,  Coresa,  Phocaria^ 
and  many  others  which  face  Attica,  but  have  no  towns 
upon  them,  and  are  consequently  of  little  note.  Opposite 
Eleiisis,  however,  is  the  far-famed  Salamis** ;  before  it,  JPsytta- 
lia® ;  and,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Siinium,  the 
island  of  Helene^''.  At  the  same  distance  fruin  this  last  is 
Ceos'\  which  some  of  our  countrymen  have  called  Cea,  and 
the  Greeks  Hydrussa,  mi  island  which  has  been  torn  away 
from  Eul)(ra.  It  was  formerly  5(X)  stadia  in  length ;  but 
more  recently  four-fifths  of  it,  in  the  direction  of  Btieotia,  have 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.    The  only  towijs  it  now  has 

^  Aooording  to  Hardouin,  nil  of  those  are  mere  rocks  rather  tiian' 
islandB.  2  xhe  modem  Ilaghios  Tbeodhoros. 

3  According  to  Iloeck,  they  are  now  called  Turlure. 

*  Now  called  Standiu. 

*  Now  Capo  Xaoro^  on  the  east,  though  Cape  Salomon,  further  north; 
has  been  suggested.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Grandes  ialMids  would  cor- 
respond with  Oni«ia  ni>d  Lcuce,  mentioned  bv  Pliny, 

*  Now  Gnidurogiiissa.  None  of  the  otherislands  here  mentioned  seem 
to  have  hccn  idoutiiied. 

7  Between  Buboea  and  Locris.  They  airs  now  called  FontioonetL 
s  Now  KolurL   It  is  memorable  for  the  naval  battle  fought  Offf  its 
coast,  when  Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the  Qxeeks,  B.0. 480. 

*  Now  called  Lyp»okiitali. 

*  ^  Now  Makronisi,  or  "  the  Long  Island."  Its  ancient  name  was  also 
Macfis.  Strabo  identifies  it  with  the  Homeric  Cranafi,  to  which  Phritf  • 
fled  with  Holen. 

Usually  called  Ci^n,  ono  of  the  Cyclndes,  about  tliirtoen  miles  S.E.  of 
Sunium.  Its  modem  name  is  Zoa.  Iidis  \\m  the  moft  iTHjwrtant  town, 
and  the  birth-place  of  the  jpoets  Simonides  and  Bacoh^  lidcss,  ol  the 
sophist  Prodicus,  the  ph^  sioian  Erasistratus,  and  the  Peripatetic  philo* 
•opher  Ariston.  ExtensiTc  xeooains  of  it  stiU  eust. 


Gaudos*.   In  the  same 
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left  are  lulis  and  Ctae&uta};  Coresus'  and  F(pees8»*  hft?e 

periahed.  Varroinfofmsiu,  that  fixmi  this  place 

oome  a  doth  of  yerj  fine  teztue,  used  fiw  women's  dresses. 

OHAP.  21. — ^BVBOBA. 

Eubcea^  itself  has  also  been  rent  away  from  Boeotia ;  the 
channel  of  the  Euripus,  which  flows  between  thorn,  being  so 
narrow  as  to  admit  of  the  opposite  shores  being  united  by 
a  bridge*.  At  the  south,  this  island  is  remarkable  for  its 
two  promontories,  that  of  Geriestus*,  which  looks  towards 
Attica,  and  that  of  Caphareus'',  which  faces  the  Hellespont ; 
on  the  north  it  has  that  of  Ceuaeum*.  In  no  part  does 
this  island  extend  to  a  greater  breadth  than  forty  miles, 
while  it  never  contracts  to  less  than  two.  In  length  it 
runs  along  the  whole  coast  of  JBceotia,  extending  from 
Attica  as  far  as  Thessaly,  a  distance  of  150  miles In 
circumference  it  measures  365,  and  is  distant  from  the 
Hellespont,  on  the  side  of  Caphareus,  225  miles.  The  cities 
for  which  it  was  formerly  iainous  were,  Pyrrlia,  Porthmos, 
Kesos,  Cerinthos^**,  Oreum,  Dium,  -^Edepsos",  Ocha,  and 
(EchaUa;  at  present  it  is  ennobled  by  those  of  Chalcis" 

^  There  are  conaidfirable  Mmaiiis  of  this  town,  called  by  the  inhabit- 
iots  Stais  FalaiB. 

*  Or  CJoresia.  It  was  the  harbour  of  lulis,  to  which  phtce  we  learn 
from  Stnbo  tfart  iti  inhabitants  were  traiuiferred. 

*  On  the  8.W.  aide  of  the  ialand.  Ita  ruina  wo  inoonsidBNibli^  bufc 

l^tain  their  ancient  name. 

*  Xow  called  Euboea,  as  also  Egripo,  or  K^propont, — a  corruption  of 
the  former  word  and  "  pont,"  "  a  bridge.** 

.  *  Hardooinapeaka  <n  this  aa  eiistinff  in  hia  time,  167<^  and  bong  250 
feet  in  length.  It  is  supposed  to  have  oesn  first  constructed  about  B*0* 
411,  for  the  purpose  of  unintanrapted  communication  with  Bceotia. 

*  Now  Capo  Mandili.  ^  Now  Kavo  Doro,  or  XylofiigOk 

*  Now  Litliadha,  with  a  mountain  2837  feet  above  the  sea. 

*  These  measarsments  are  not  exactly  (^neot  The  length  from  mvth 
to  sooth  is  about  ninety  miles  ;  the  extMnie  breadth  aovoaa,  tlurty«  and 
in  one  part,  not  more  than  four  miles. 

Still  extant  iu  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  it  as  an  inoon* 
aiderable  place. 

u  Us  site  is  now  called  lipaa  It  oontalned  wann  hatha  saored  to 

Hercules,  and  used  by  the  Dictator  SyUa.   The|f  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Now  Egripo,  or  Negropont,  having  givcTi  nnrae  to  the  rest  of  the 
ishu&d.  The  Euripus  is  here  only  fortj  ywds  across^  beizig  crossed  hj  a 
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(opposite  which,  on  the  mainland,  is  Aulis),  Genestus', 

Eretria^,  Carystus',  Oritanum,  and  Artemisium Here  are 
also  the  Pountain  of  Arethusa',  the  river  Tielantus,  and  the 
warm  springs  known  as  Ellopise ;  it  is  still  better  known, 
however,  for  the  marble  of  Carystus.  This  island  used 
formerly  to  be  called  Chalcodontis  and  Maoris®,  as  we  learn 
from  Dionysius  and  Ephorus  ;  according  to  Aristides,  Macra ; 
also,  as  Callidemus  says,  Chalcis,  because  copper  was  first 
discovered  here.  Meneechmus  says  that  it  was  called 
Abantias^,  and  the  poets  geuerallj  give  it  the  name  of 
Asopis. 

CHAP.  22. — THE  CYCLADES. 

Beyond  £uboea,  and  out  in  the  Myrtoan**  Sea^  are  numerous 
other  islands ;  but  those  moie  espedallj  fiunous  aie,  Glaa« 

bridge,  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  wood.  The  poet  Lyooplmm  and  the 
orator  Isseus  wen  natime  of  this  plsoe^  and  Jknstotle  died  here. 

^  Near  the  promontory  of  that  name,  now  Capo  Maudili.  In  the 
town  there  was  a  famous  temple  of  Foseidoiif  or  iiTeptuiie.  Aooordiiig 
to  Hardouin,  the  modem  name  is  lastura. 

*  Oaeof  tfaemostpowerftddtiesof  Bobcaa.  It  ms  destroyed  by  fhe 
Fenians  nnder  Darius,  and  a  new  town  was  bnilt  to  the  south  of  the  old 
one.  New  Eretria  stood,  according  to  Leake,  at  the  modern  Kastri,  and 
old  Eretria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vathy.  The  tragic  poet  Achaus,  a 
contemporary  of  ^schylus,  was  bom  here }  and  a  school  of  philosophy 
vaslmmdedatthis  plaosby  Menedemns,  a  disoif^of  Fhito. 

*  Now  Xarysto,  on  the  south  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ocha,  upon  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  its  quarries  of  marble. 
There  are  but  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  The  historian  Antigonus, 
the  comic  poet  ApoUodorus,  and  the  physician  Diodes,  were  natiyes  of 
this  diaoe. 

*  Arobably  on  the  promoototy  of  the  same  name.  It  was  off  thia 

coast  that  the  Greek  fleet  engaged  that  of  Xerxes,  B.O.  480. 

*  There  were  tame  fish  kept  in  this  fountain  ;  and  its  waters  were 
sometimes  disturbed  by  Tolcanic  agency.  Leake  says  that  it  has  now 
totally  disappeared. 

*  FromuiefiMtof  its  piodiiomg  copper,  and  of  its  bfli^ 
and  narrow. 

7  Strabo  remarks,  that  Homer  calls  its  inhabitants  Abantes,  while  he 
gives  to  the  island  the  name  of  Euboea.  The  poets  say  that  it  took  its 
name  from  the  cow  (Bovs)  lo,  who  gaye  birth  to  Epaphus  on  thia 

*  Hardouin  remarks  here,  thatPllll^,  Strabo,  Mela,  and  Pausanias  use 

the  term  "  Myrtoan  Sea,"  as  raeanmg  that  portion  of  it  which  lies 
between  Cret^^  and  Attica,  while  f  tolemy  so  oaius  the  sea  which  lies  oflf 
the  coast  of  Caria. 
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ctnd  after  that,  Minois.  At  a  distance  of  seven  mileB  from 
this  last  island  is  Naxos*,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name; 
it  u  eighteen  miles  distant  from  Deles.  This  island  was 
Carmerly  called  Strongyle^  then  Dia,  and  then  Dumynas', 
in  cmuequence  of  the  fruitMness  of  its  vineyards ;  otheis 
l^gain  have  called  it  the  Lesser  SSicily,  or  Oallipolis^.  It  ia 
seyenty-five*  miles  in  circumference — half  aa  laige  again  aa 

CUAP.  23. — IH£  SPOBADES. 

The  islands  thus  &r  axe  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Cydades;  the  rest  that  follow  aie  the  Sporades*.  These 
ne,  Hel^^  Phacussa,  Nicasi%  Schinussa^  Fholegandros, 
and,  ttt  A  distance  of  thurty-eight  miles  from  Naxos,  Icaioa*, 
which  has  nyen  its  name  to  the  surrounding  sea,  and  is  the 
same  numher  of  miles  in  length',  with  two  cities,  and  a 
third  now  no  lonfler  in  existence :  this  island  used  fbrmeEly 
to  be  called  DoIi<£e,  Maeris,  and  Ichth  joessa'*.  It  is  situate 
fifty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Delos,  and  thirty-five,j&om  the 
islimd  of  Samoe.  Between  Euboea  and  Andros,  there  ia  an. 
arm  of  the  sea  ten  miles  in  width,  and  from  Icacoa  to 
GerBstua  ia  a  distance  of  112^  milm* 

*  Now  Kaxia,  fiunous  both  ia  ancient  and  modem  tixnea  for  its  re* 
markable  liartility. 

^  *  From  oTpoyyvXot^  **romid,|'  ite  being  aomewhat  inelined  to 
onouhov  though  dj  Eustathius  it  ia  compared  to  the  shape  of  a  vine-leaC 
It  is  commonly  called  Dia  by  the  poets.  Toumefort  says  that  it  is  distant 
finrty  miles  firom  Delos.      '  From  Aiovvoos,  or  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wino. 

4  Or  **  Fine  City."  It  took  its  other  name  from  the  ickct  of  its  nvailiug 
thfifvtililfofSicflY. 

*  AooQidiqg  to  Brotier,  the  Jeauit  Bahin,  on  Tiaiting  it|  finmd  ita  oir* 
oumference  estimated  at  tliirty-six  miles  only. 

*  So  called fi*om  lying  Bcattercd  at  random  as  itwere,  (r-rropds  "scattered.'* 
7  Hcleue  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Fira;  Phaicussa,  Fecussai 

Nioaa»»  Baohift$  Sehinuasai  Sdiiniiaas  andFholegBndroa,  PdioaiidTio. 

*  Now  Nikaria»  to  the  vest  of  Saanos.  According  to  tradition,  it 
derived  its  name  from  Teams,  the  son  of  Dttdalufl^  who  was  beUsfed  to 
have  fallen  into  the  sea  in  its  vicinity. 

*  Its  l^igth  is  not  so  great  as  ia  here  mentioned  by  Fliny.  Its  towns 
wneDfepanmni  or  DraoMonmi,  (Eno6,  and  latt 

Tho  flbnt  two  names  are  fiom  the  Greek,  in  aUnaion  to  ita  long^ 
narrow  shape,  and  the  laat  bom  nftnooe  to  the  ftot  of  its  sbona 
abounding  in  £Ah« 
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After  we  pass  these,  no  regiilar  order  can  be  well  observed ; . 
the  rest  must  therefore  be  mentioned  indiscriouiiately. 
There  is  the  island  of  Scyros\  and  that  of  los',  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  Naxos,  and  deserving  of  all  veneration  for  the 
tomb  there  of  Homer ;  it  is  twen^-five  miles  in  length,  and 
was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Phomiee ;  also  Odia, 
OletandroB,  and  Gyora',  with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  the 
island  being  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  distant  from 
Andres  sixty-two.  At  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  from 
Gyara  is  Syruos,  then  Cyna'thus,  Telos\  noted  for  its  un- 

fuents,  and  by  Callimachus  called  Agathussa,  Donusa*, 
&tmo&\  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  the  Corassi®^,  Le- 

^  Now  Scyro,  east  of  BolNBa,  and  one  of  the  Sporades.  Here  Achilles 
was  said  to  hare  been  oononled  by  his  mother  Thetis,  m  woman's 

attire. 

^  Now  Nio,  QUO  of  the  Sporad^,  inaccuwU^ly  called  by  Stephanus  one 
of  the  Cjydades.  The  modem  town  is  baEt  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one^  of  which  there  aie  some  xemains.  It  was  said  that  Homer  died 
here,  on  his  voyage  from  Smyrna  to  Athens,  and  that  his  mother, 
Clvmcne,  was  a  native  of  this  island.  In  1773,  Van  Kricncn,  a  Dutch 
noblemoa,  asserted  that  he  had  discovered  the  tomb  of  Homer  here,  with 
oertain  inseriptioiis  velatife  to  him  i  hut  Dier  have  been  genemlly  le* 
flaided  by  the  learned  aa  fingenes.  and  Oktandroa  seem  not  to 

EsTO  been  identified. 

'  Now  called  Gioura,  or  Jura.  It  was  little  better  than  a  barren  rock, 
though  inhabited;  but  so  notorious  for  its  poverty,  that  its  mice 
vetre  said  to  be  aUe  to  gnaw  thion^  iran.  It  waa  used  aa  a  plaoe 
of  banishment  Under  the  Boman  cmperan^  whenoe  tibe  lino  of  Ju- 
Tena],i  78 — 

Aode  aliqnid  brevibns  Qyaris  et  oaxoeredignnm." 

''Daro  some  deed  deserving  of  the  fitdeOyara  and  the  gaoL**  Itisnow 

nninhabited,  except  by  a  fisw  shepherds  in  the  summer. 

*  Now  Telos,  or  Piskopi,  a  small  island  in  the  Carpathian  Sea,  and  one 
of  the  Sporades.  It  lies  oiOf  the  coast  of  Caha.  Symos  appears  not  to 
have  been  identified. 

*  NearNaxoe.  Yinil  oaDs  it  ■'viridis,'  or  'green,'  which  Sernus  ez« 
plains  by  the  colour  of  its  marble.  Like  Gyara,  it  was  used  as  a  jflaioe 
of  banishment  under  the  Roman  Empire.  In  C*  22,  Pliny  has  mentioned 
Cyncethus  as  one  of  the  names  of  Delos. 

*  Now  Fatmo,  one  of  the  Sporades,  and  west  of  the  Promontory  of 
Poeidium,  in  Oaria.  To  this  place  St.  John  waa  banished,  and  hera  be 
wrote  the  Apocalypse. 

7  A  ^roup  betvraen  loaria  and  Samoa.  Thej  are  now  oalled  Phoni 
and  Xrusi, 
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bintlimS  Leroe',  Cinaia' ;  Sicinus\  fonnerly  called  (Eaoe* ; 
Hieracia,  &Ibo  called  Onus ;  Casos',  likewise  called  Aatrabe  $ 
CimoluB^  or  Ediinussa ;  and  Melos',  with  a  dt j  of  that  namOi 
which  island  Aristides  cidls  Memblis,  Aristotle  ZephyriayCal-* 
limachiis  Mimallis,  Heraclides  Siphis  and  Acjtos.  This  last 
is  the  most  circular^  in  form  of  all  these  islands.  After  this 
comes  ^luchia,  then  Hjpere,  formerly  Fatage,  or,  as  others 
have  it,  Platage,  but  now  called  Amorgos"*,  PolyaBgos", 
i*hyle,  and  Thera^-,  known  as  Calliste  when  it  first  sprang 
from  the  waves,   inm  this,  at  a  later  period^  the  ishmd.  <a 

^  One  of  the  Sporadea,  now  Lcbitha. 

*  Now  Lero.  lu  inhabitants  were  of  Milesian  origin,  and  of  indif- 
ferent character.  In  its  temple  of  Artemii,  the  tiaten  of  Meleaecr  were 
said  to  have  been  ohaoged  into  guinea-ibwli.  It  iroa  opposite  ue  ooaat 

of  Caria. 

3  Now  Zinari,  N.E.  of  Amorgos.    The  artichoke  (called  xivofui  in. 
Greek )  is  said  to  liave  given  name  to  it. 
^  Now  Sikino ;  between  Fhol^gandroe  and  loe. 

*  So  called,  according  to  Stephanus,  from  its  cult  ivation  of  the  vine 
and  produce  of  wine,  olvos.  It  was  situate  between  Tholegandros  and  los. 
It  wu!«  said  to  )iave  had  the  nanic:  of  Sicinua  from  a  son  of  Thoaa  and 
Giroe.    Hieracia  seems  to  be  unknown. 

9  gtill  Imown  by  that  name,  and  lying  between  CSarpathua  and  C2!rate» 
Ihe  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  OaaQS  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Tillage 
of  Polin.    It  is  inentiont'd  by  Homer. 

7  Now  Kimoll,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  brtworn  Slphnos  and  Melof.  It 
took  its  name  of  Eeliinussa  from  the  ^  Eelauus,'  or  vSeu-urchiu,  of  which 
Tarioiu  foesil  specimeos  aie  still  Ibnnd  on  the  coast ;  but  nowhere  else  in 
these  islands,  except  the  opposite  coast  of  Melos.  There  are  oonsidomUe 
ruins  of  its  ancient  town. 

8  Now  Milo,  the  moxt  westerly  of  the  Cyclades.  It  is  remarlvable  for 
its  exlreine  fertility.  Its  town,  which,  according  to  most  authorities, 
was  called  By  blis,  was  situate  on  the  north  of  the  island. 

*  Ansart  remarks,  that  our  author  is  mistaiken  in  this  assertirai,  for 
not  only  are  many  others  of  these  islands  more  oiioular  in  form,  but 
even  that  of  Kiinolo,  which  stands  next  to  it. 

Now  Aniorgo,  S.E.  of  Naios.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Iambic 
poet  Siuionides.  It  is  noted  for  its  fertihty.  Under  the  Boman  em- 
perors, it  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment. 

^>  Now  Poly  bos,  or  Antimelos,  an  uninhabited  island  near  MsiloB. 
Phyle  seems  not  to  have  been  identified. 

Now  Santorin,  south  of  the  island  of  los.  The  tradition  was,  tliat 
it  was  formed  fi-om  a  clod  of  earth,  tlu-own  from  the  ship  Argo.  It  ia 
cTidently  of  Tolcaaio  origin,  and  is  covered  with  pamioe4tone.  Tt  was 
colonized  by  Lacedflimonians  and  Minyans  of  Lenmoe,  under  the  Spartan 
Xherasy  who  gave  hia  name  to  the  island. 
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Tfamaia*  was  torn  awaj,  and  between  the  two  afterwards 
aroae  Antomate,  also  caUed  Him>  and  Thia»  which  m  our 
own  times  came  into  existence  in  the  vidnity  of  these  islands. 
loB  is  distant  from  Thera  twenty-fire  miles. 

Next  to  these  follow  Lea^  Ascania^  Anaphe',  Hippuris^ 
and  Astypaliea^  a  free  state.  This  island  is  eighty-eight 
miles  in  drcumference,  and  125  miles  distant  fixmi  Oadistus, 
in  Crete.  From  Astypalaaa,  Platea  is  distant  sixty  miles, 
and  Caminia  thirty-eight  from  this  last.  We  then  come  to 
the  islands  of  Azibiiitha,  Lanise,  Traggea,  Pharmaeussa^ 
Techedia^  Ghalcia^,  Calymna*,  in  which  is  the  town  of  Coos, 
CaJymna,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  which 
is  Carpathum^,  which  ha«  given  its  name  to  the  Carpathian 
Sea.  The  distance  thence  to  Ehodes®,  in  the  direction  of  the 
south-west  wind,  is  fifty  miles.  Prom  Carpathum  to  Casus 
is  seven  miles,  and  from  Casus  to  Sammouium,  the  pro- 
montory of  Crete,  thirty'-^,  lu  the  Euripus  of  Euboea,  almost 
at  the  very  mouth  of  it,  are  the  four  islands  called  Petaliae^^  $ 

'  A  small  island  to  the  "west  of  Tlicra,  still  kno^vT^  hj  the  same  name. 

*  In  Lapie's  map,  Ascania  is  set  down  as  the  present  Cliristiana. 

'  Now  Anapbe,  Namfi,  or  Kamphio,  one  of  the  Sporades.  It  was 
odebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollio  ^detes,  the  foundation  of  iddeh 
was  ascribed  to  the  Argonauts,  and  of  whieh  oonaiderable  lemains  still 
exist.    It  aboimds  in  partridges,  as  it  did  also  in  nncient  times. 

^  Now  Aptropalrea,  or  Staniphalia.  By  Strabo  it  is  called  one  of  the 
Sporades,  by  Steplianus  one  of  the  Cyciudos.  It  probably  was  favoured 
hy  tiieBcnniuiarartheezoeUenoeandimporta&  From 
Hegesander  we  learn  that  it  was  fiixnous  for  its  hares,  and  Fliny  tells  us, 
in  B.  viii,  c.  59,  that  its  mussels  were  (as  they  ^till  tire)  veiy  celebrated. 

*  None  of  tliese  islands  can  be  now  identified,  except  perhaps  Chalcia, 
also  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  now  known  as  Karki. 

*  Now  Ktiynaio,  the  prinoipol  island  of  the  group,  by  Homer  called 
Calydne.  According  to  most  of  the  editions,  Pliny  mentions  here 
Calydna  and Calymna, making  this  island,  which  liad  those  two  names,  into 
two  islands.  Although  Pliny  here  mentions  only  the  town  of  Coos,  still, 
in  B.  V.  c.  36,  he  speaks  of  tlutje  others,  Notium,  Nisynis,  and  Mende- 
teroi.  Thiore  are  still  some  remains  of  antiquity  to  he  seen  here. 

7  Or  Carpathui)  now  Skarpsnto.  It  gave  name  to  the  sea  helween 
Crete  and  lihodes. 

*  It  Btill  preserves  its  ancient  name,  and  presents  some  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity. 

*  Brotier  says  that  the  distance  is  reallyfiftytwo  miles. 

So  called  ficom  the  town  of  PetaHa,  on  the  mainland.  Anaart  aayi 
iluit  their  present  name  is  SpilL 
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and,  at  its  outlet,  Atalante^  The  Cyclades  and  the  Sporadea 
are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Icarian 
Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Attic  shores  of  the  Myrtoan  Sea, 
on  the  north  by  the  -^Egean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Cretan 
and  Carpathian  seas,  extending  700  miles  in  length,  and  200 
in  breaath. 

The  Qulf of  Pagaaa^basmfiKiDtof it Eatibia*  Cieyii0l^bi28% 
Scyros,  pienoudy  mentioned*,  and  the  yerj  fiirthennost 
of  the  (^dadee  luid  Spondes,  Gerontia  and  ocaadila';  tbe 
Gulf  of  Thiornue^  Ireesia,  Solimma^  Eodemia^  and  Nea»  which 
last  is  sacred  to  Mmerva.  Athos  has  before  it  four  ialanda ; 
Feparethus'i  f ormerlj  called  Eroenus,  with  a  city  of  that  namey 
at  a  distance  from  Athos  of  nine  miles ;  Sciathiia*,  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen,  and  Imbros'^,  with  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  at  a  distance  of  eighty-eight,  miles,  ^fhis  last  island 
is  distant  &om  Mastusia,  in  the  Chersonesus,  twenty-five 
miles ;  it  is  sixty-two"  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  washed 
by  the  river  Ilisua.  At  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  from 
it  is  Lemnos^^,  being  distant  from  Mount  Athos  eighty- 
seven;  it  is  112  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  the  cities 
of  Hephaestia  and  Myrina*' ;  into  the  market-place  of  which 
last  city  Athos  throws  its  shadow  at  the  summer  solstice. 
The  island  of  Thasos^\  constituting  a  free  state,  is  six  miles 

'    >  Now  Talanti,  paving  name  to  the  Channel  of  Talanti. 

2  The  present  Gulf  of  Volo,  mentioned  in  C.  15  of  the  present  Book. 
'  Ansart  Buggests  tliat  this  may  possibly  bo  the  small  island  now 

*  NowTrilDari. 

*  In  the  present  Chapter. 

«  Now  Seann^ero,  or  Skantzoura,  according  to  Ansart. 

7  Now  the  Grulf  of  Salouiki,  mentioned  in  C.  17.  The  islands  her© 
mentioned  luwe  apmupently  not  been  IdentiaBd. 

8  Off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  now  Fipeii 

*  Now  Skiathos.    It  was  famous  for  its  wine. 

^  Now  called  Embro,  or  Imru.  Both  the  island  and  oily  of  Imhros 
are  mentioned  by  Homer. 

This  is  double  the  setualoifeiimferanoe  of  the  idand. 
^2  Now  called  Stalimene. 

Its  site  is  now  called  Palfflo  Kastro.  Ilephacstia,  or  Vulcan's  Town, 
stood  near  the  modem  Rapanidi.  That  god  was  said  to  have  £»llea  into 
tliis  island  when  thrown  from  heaTen  by  Jupiter. 

M  Now  Thaso,  or  Tasso.  Hi  gdd  miiiesime  in  early  periods  jorj 
TalnaUe. 
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distant  from  Leninos  ;  it  formerly  liad  the  name  of  Aeria, 
or  ^thria.  Abdera',  on  the  mainland,  is  distant  from 
Thasos  twenty-two  miles,  Athos  sixty-two^.  The  island  of 
Samothrace^,  a  free  state,  facing  the  river  Hebrus,  is  the 
same  distance  from  Thasos,  being  also  thirty-two"*  miles 
from  Imbros,  tw^euty-two  from  Lemnos,  and  thirty-eight' 
from  the  coast  of  Thrace  ;  it  is  thirty-two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  in  it  rises  Mount  Saoce^  ten  miles  in  height. 
This  island  is  the  most  inaccessible  of  them  aU.  Oallimadms 
mentions  it  bj  its  ancient  name  of  Dardania. 

Between  the  Chersonesus  and  Samothrace,  at  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles  from  them  both,  is  the  island  of 
Halonnesos'y  and  beyond  it  Gethone,  Lampoma^  and  Alo- 
peconnesus^  not  &r  from  Codes,  a  port*  of  tne  Chersonesus, 
besides  some  others  of  no  importance.  The  following  names 
may  be  also  mentioned,  as  those  of  uninhabited  ishuids  in 
this  gulf^  of  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  discover  the 
names : — Desticos,  Samos,  Cyssiros,  Charbrusa,  Calathusa^ 
Scylla,  Draconon,  Arconnesus,  Diethusa,  Scapos,  Capheris, 
Mesate,  .Santion^  Pateronnesos,  Fateria^  CaLate^  Neiiphus, 
and  Polendos^^. 

*  Mentioned  in  C.  17  of  this  Book. 

'  Ansart  says  that  "  fortj-two*'  would  be  the  correct  reading  here,  that 
being  alflo  tbd  diatanoe  between  Samothraoe  and  Thasos. 

*  Its  modem  name  is  Somothnki  It  waa  the  chief  aeai  of  the  mya* 

terious  worship  of  the  Cabiri. 

*  Only  twelve,  according  to  Ansart. 

*  Bardy  eighteen,  according^  to  Brotier. 

*  Now  Honte  Nettuno.  Of  ooane  the  height  have  sientioiied  hy 
Pliny  ia  CRoneoua}  but  Homer  aaya  that  from  ihia  mowntain  Troj 

could  bo  seen. 

^  Now  called  Skopelo,  if  it  is  the  same  island  which  is  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  Scopelua.  It  exports  wine  in  large 
quantitiea. 

^  Or  the  Fox  Island,  so  called  firom  its  first  settlers  having  been 
directed  by  an  oracle  to  establish  a  colony  where  they  should  first  meet  a 
fox  with  its  cub.  Like  many  ot  hers  of  the  inlands  here  mentioned,  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  identified. 

>  See  0.18  of  thia  Book. 

^  None  of  theie  idands  appear  to  have  been  identified  If  modm 
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CHAP.  24. — THS  HSLLESPOHT. — THE  LAKE  ILSOTIS. 

The  fourth  great  Gulf  of  Europe  begins  at  the  llollespoi^fe 
and  ends  at  the  entrance  of  the  ^la^otis'.  But  in  order 
that  the  several  portions  of  the  Euxine  and  its  eoasts  may 
be  the  better  known,  we  must  briefly  embrace  the  lorm. 
of  it  in  one  iiltuI  view.  Thiis  vast  sea,  lying  in  fi'unt  of 
Asia,  is  shut  out  from  Europe  by  the  projection  of  the  shores 
of  the  Chersonesus,  and  ctrcclj^  an  entrance  into  those  coun- 
tries by  a  narrow  chaiuiel  only,  of  tlio  width,  as  ;dreadv 
mentioned,  of  seven  stadia,  thus  scpai-ating  Europe  from 
Asia.  The  entrance  of  tliese  Straits  is  caHed  the  Hel- 
lespont ;  over  it  Xerxes,  the  king  of  the  Persians,  con- 
struett  J  a  l)ri(l<je  of  boats,  across  which  he  led  liis  army. 
A  narrow  cliannel  extends  thence  a  distance  of  ei{irhtv-six 
miles,  as  far  as  Priapus',  a  city  of  Asia,  at  which  Alexander 
the  Great  passed  over.  At  this  point  the  sea  becomes 
wider,  and  after  some  distanee  a^ain  takes  the  form  of  a 
narrow  strait.  The  wider  part  is  known  as  the  Propontis', 
the  Straits  as  the  Thracian  Bo8poru8\  being  only  half-a- 
mile  in  width,  at  the  place  where  Darius,  the  lather  of 
Xerxes,  led  his  troops  across  hy  a  bridge.  The  eztremily  of 
this  is  distant  from  the  Hellespont  239  miles. 

We  then  come  to  the  vast  sea  called  the  Euxine,  which 
invades  the  land  as  it  retreats  afar,  and  the  name  of  which 
was  formerly  Axenus*.  As  the;  sliores  bend  inwards,  this 
sea  with  a  vast  sweep  stretches  far  away,  curving  on  both 
sides  alter  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  horns,  so  much  so  that  in 
shape  it  bears  a  distinct  resemblance  to  a  Scythian  bow^ 

>  Now  generallj  knoum  as  the  Pains  Msotis  or  Sea  of  Asof. 

^  The  modern  Camboa,  according  to  Broticr,  stands  on  its  stfce.  Fri* 

apus  W09  lb''  tiitclarv  divinity  of  Lampsacus  in  this  vicinity. 
'  Or  *'  entrance  of  Pontus"  ;  now  the  Sea  of  iSIannora. 

♦  **  Oi  Ford,"  or  *'  passage  of  tlie  cow,"  lo  being  said  to  liave  crossed 
it  in  that  form :  now  called  the  **  Straits  of  Constantinople." 

•  Said  to  have  been  called  dKevos  or  "  inhospitable,"  from  its  frequent 
gtonDS  nnd  the  savage  Btate  of  the  ]v'oplc  living  on  its  sljorejs.  In  later 
times,  on  the  principle  of  Juiplieniisni,  or  abstaining  frQin  words  of  ill 
omen,  its  name  was  changed  to  f  t^etvos,  "  hospitable." 

*  This  was  a  favonrite  comparison  of  the  ancients ;  the  north  ooast^ 
between  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  the  Pbosis,  formed  the  bow,  and  the 
eoutbern  shores  the  string.  The  Scythian  bnw  somewhat  resembled  ni 
£orm.  the  figure  2»  the  capital  Sigma  of  the  Greeks. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  curve  it  is  joined  by  the  mouth  of 
Lake  MsBotis,  which  is  called  the  Gimmeriaii^  Bosporus, 
and  is  two  miles  and  a  half  in  ividth.  Between  the  two 
Bospori,  the  Thmcian  and  the  Cimmerian,  there  is  a  distance 
in  a  straight  line,  of  500 miles,  as  Polyhins  infonns  us.  We 
leam  firom  Yarro  and  most  of  the  ancient  writers,  that  the 
cireomferenoe  of  the  Euzine  is  altogether  2150  miles ;  but 
to  this  numbw  Cornelius  Nepos  adds  850  more;  while 
Artemidorus  makes  it  2919  miles,  Agrippa  2800,  and  Mu« 
eianus  2425.  In  a  similar  manner  some  writers  have  fixed 
the  length  of  the  European  shores  of  this  sea  at  147B  miles, 
others  again  at  1172.  M.  Varro  gives  the  measurement 
fSi^ows: — from  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  to  ApoUonia  187 
miles,  and  to  Callatis  the  same  distance;  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ister  125  miles ;  to  the  Borysthenes  250 ;  to 
Ghersonesus^  a  town  of  the  Heracleotas,  825 ;  to  Pantica- 
psum\  by  some  called  Bosporus,  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  shores  of  Europe,  212  miles  :  the  whole  of  which  added 
together,  makes  1337'*  miles.  Agrippa  makes  the  distance 
from  Byzantium  to  the  river  Ister  560  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  Paiiticapseum,  035. 

Lake  ^Mrcotis,  which  receives  the  river  Tanais  as  it  flows 
from  the  Hiplia?an  Mountains*,  and  forms  the  extreme  boun- 
dary between  Europe  and  Asia,  is  said  to  be  1406  miles  in 
circumference;  wliich  however  some  writers  state  at  only 
1125.  From  the  entrance  of  this  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tanais  in  a  straight  line  is,  it  generally  agreed,  a  distance 
of  375  miles. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  this  fourth  great  Gulf  of 
.  1  Now  the  Straits  of  Kal&  or  Brnkala. 

.  '  This  town  lay  about  the  middle  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  or  Crimea, 
and  was  situato  on  n  small  peninsula,  called  the  Sraalk»r  Chcrsonesu?,  to 
distinguish  it  h*oin  the  iai-gcr  one,  of  which  it  forniod  a  part.  It  was 
founded  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pontic  Heraolea,  or  lleracleiuin,  the 
aite  of  whiob  is  unknown.  See  note  *  to  p.  88S. 

*  Now  Kertsoh,  in  the  Crimea.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  rirer 
Panticapea  ;  and  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  about  B.C.  541.  It  was 
the  residenec  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bosporus,  and  hence  it  was  some- 
times 80  called.  *  **  Thirtj-six"  properly. 

*  The  Tanais  or  Don  does  not  rise  in  the  Biphoan  Mbimiainsy  or 
western  braaeh  of  the  Uralian  i^um^  but  on  al^htlj  elevated  ground  In 
the  Mutoe  of  Suopean  Russia. 
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Europe, as  far  ns  Istropolis,  liayebeen  already^  mentioDed  in 
our  account  of  Thrace.  Passing  beyond  that  spot  we  come 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Ister.  This  nver  rises  in  Germany  in 
the  heights  of  Mount  Abnoba'',  opposite  to  Rnuricum*,  a 
town  of  Gaul,  and  flows  for  a  course  of  many  miles  beyond 
the  Alps  and  through  nations  innumerable,  under  the  name 
of  the  Danube.  Adding  immensely  to  the  volume  of  its 
waters,  at  the  spot  where  it  first  enters  Illyricum,  it  assumes 
the  name  of  Ister,  and,  after  receiving  sixty  rivers,  nearly 
one  half  of  which  are  navigable,  rolls  into  the  Euxine  by 
six*  vast  channels.  The  tirst  of  these  is  the  mouth  of 
Pence*,  close  to  which  is  the  island  of  Peuce  itself,  from 
which  the  neighbouring  channel  takes  its  name ;  this  mouth 
is  swallowed  up  in  a  ^reat  swamp  nineteen  miles  in  length. 
From  the  same  chaniiLl  luo,  above  Istropolis,  a  lake'  takes 
its  rise,  sixty-three  miles  in  circuit ;  its  name  is  Halmyris. 
The  second  mouth  is  called  Naracu-Stoma' ;  the  third,  which 
is  near  the  island  of  Sarmatica^  is  called  Calon-Stoma^ ;  the 
fourth  is  known  as  Ftendo-Stomon^  with  ita  ishmd 
called  Conopon-DiabasiB^;  after  which  come  the  Boreon- 

*  Cliap.  18  of  the  present  Book.  Istropolis  is  supposed  to  be  tlio 
present  Xstere,  though  some  would  make  it  to  Imve  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Koetendsje,  and  Broiler  identifies  it  with  £ara-Xermau. 

*  nowoaiOed  theSdnranwaldor  Bbok  Forest.  The  Batrabe  or  later 
rises  on  the  eastern  side  at  the  spot  oaUed  Donaueschingen. 

"  So  called  from  the  Raurici,  a  powerful  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  who 
possessed  several  to^\"ns,  of  whioh  the  most  importaat  wereAugustl^  now 
Augst,  and  Basilia,  now  B41e. 

4  (Mj  three  of  tiiflse  sra  now  ecmriderad  of  importacncc,  as  befaig  the 
mam  branehes  of  the  river.  It  ia  looked  upon  as  mipossible  by  modem 
geographers  to  identify  the  accounts  given  by  the  ancients  with  the 
present  channels,  by  name,  as  the  Danube  has  undergone  in  lapse  of  time, 
very  considerable  changes  at  its  mouth.  Strabo  mentions  seven  mouths^ 
thi^e  being  lesser  ones. 

*  So  caUDd,  aa  Btated  by  Pliny,  from  the  island  of  Fenee^  now  PLonna* 
Peuoe  appears  to  have  been  the  most  southerly  of  tlie  mouths. 

*  Now  called  Ean-SoUt  aocording  to  Biotier.  Also  called  Baaaefo 
in  the  mapi. 

7  D'ow  called  Hazrali  Bogasi,  aoc(Hrdbg  to  Brotier.  It  is  called  by 
Ptolemy  the  Narakian  Mouth. 

*  Or  the  *' Beautiful  Mouth."  Now  Susie  Bogasi,  acoor<Ung  to  Biotkr. 

*  Or  the  "False  Mouth"  :  nowthe  SulinaBogasi,  the  principal  month 
af  the  Danube,  so  maltreated  by  its  Bussian  guardians. 

^  Or  the  "  Passage  of  the  Gnats,"  so  called  from  being  the  resort  ol 
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Stoma^  and  the  Psilon-Stoma^.  These  mouths  arc  each  of 
them  so  considerable,  that  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  it  is 
said,  the  saltness  of  the  sea  is  quite  overpowered|  and  the 
water  found  to  be  iresh. 

CHAP.  25. — ^DAOIA,  BATntfATTA. 

On  setting  out  from  this  spot,  iiA  the  nations  met 
with  are  IScytliian  in  general,  though  various  races  have 
occupied  the  adjacent  shores  ;  at  one  spot  the  Getae',  by  the 
Eomans  called  Daci ;  at  another  the  Sarmatse,  by  the  Greeks 
called  Sauromatae,  and  the  Hamaxobii^  or  Aorsi,  a  bianch 
oftiiem;  then  again  the  baae-bom  Scythians  and  descend- 
ants of  slaves,  or  else  the  Troelodyta)^ ;  and  then,  after 
them,  the  Alani'  and  the  Ehoxiuaiu.  The  higher^  parts 
again,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Hen^nian  Forest*,  as 
w  as  the  winter  quarters  of  Fannonia  at  Camuntum*,  and 
the  borders  of  the  Overmans,  are  occupied  by  the  Sarmatiau 
lazyges*®,  who  inhabit  the  level  country  and  the  plains, 

Bwarms  of  mosquitoes,  which  were  said  at  s  certain  time  of  the  year  to 
migrate  to  the  Palus  Meeotis.  According  to  Brotiw  the  present  name 
of  this  island  is  lion  Adasi,  or  Serpent  Island. 

1  The  "  Northern  Mouth  "  :  near  the  town  of  Kilia. 

>  Or  tha  '*Narrow  Month.** 

*  Though  Strabo  distinguiihes  the  Gets  firom  the  Daci,  most  of  the 
ancient  writers,  with  Pliny,  speak  of  them  as  identical.  It  is  not  known^ 
however,  why  the  GetcB  in  later  times  assumed  tlie  name  of  Daci. 

*  **  Dwellers  in  waggons."  These  were  a  Sarmatian  tribe  who  wan- 
dered with  their  waggons  along  the  bonks  of  the  Volga.  The  chief  seots 
of  tiio  Aorsi,  who  seem  in  rcaUty  to  haTc  been  a  distinct  people  firom  the 
Hamaxobii,  v>  (\9  in  the  counti^  between  the  Tonaifl,  the  £uxine^  the 
Caspian,  and  the  C'nucasiis. 

*  "DwcUers  in  Caves."  Tliis  name  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
rteAom  savage  races  in  diflfarent  perta  of  uie  world. 

*  There  were  races  of  the  Alani  in  Asia  on  the  Cauoasitt,  and  in  Eu- 
rope on  the  Mav:)tis  and  the  Euxind;  but  their  precise  geographical 
position  is  not  cl<^arly  n?ecrtained. 

'  The  present  Transylvania  and  Hungary. 

*  The  name  given  in  the  age  of  Phny  to  tiie  range  of  moontaint  CK* 
tending  around  Bohemia,  and  through  Moravia  into  Hungary. 

*  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  near 
Haimburg,  between  Deutsch- Altenbiirg  and  retronell.  Tlu-  Konian  fleet 
of  the  Danube,  with  the  14th  legiun,  was  originally  established  there. 

*  In  Pliny's  time  this  migratory  tribe  seema  to  bave  lemoved  to  fbs 
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p  the  Daciy  whom  thej  have  driven  as  far  its  the  river 
jiflsusS  inhabit  the  moimtain  and  forest  niDges. 
leaving  the  river  Mams',  vrhether  it  is  that  or  the  Duria', 
that  separates  them  from  the  Suevi  and  the  kingdom  oi 
Yannins^  the  Bastemie,  and,  after  them,  other  tribes  of 
the  G^ermans  occupy  the  opposite  sides^  Agrippa  considers 
the  whole  of  this  region,  n*om  the  Ister  to  the  ocean,  to  be 
8100  miles  in  length,  and  4400  miles  in  breadth  to  the  river 
Vistula  in  the  deserts*  of  Sannatia.  The  name  "  Scythian" 
Las  extended,  in  every  direction,  even  to  the  Sarmatte  and  the 
Germans ;  but  this  ancient  appellation  is  now  only  given  to 
those  who  dwell  beyond  those  nations,  and  live  unknown  to 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 


OHAP.  26. — SCTTHIA. 

Leaving  the  Tster,  we  come  to  the  to\N'ns  of  Creniniscos^, 
-^polium,  the  mountains  of  Macrocremnus,  and  tlie  iuTiious 
river  T^Ta^,  which  givcH  name  to  a  town  on  tlie  Bpoi  where 
Ophiusa  is  said  formerly  to  have  stood.  The  Tvraf^etae 
inhabit  a  large  island'-'  situate  in  this  river,  which  is  distant 

plains  between  the  Lower  Theiss  and  the  moimtains  of  TnmflylTaiiia, 
IPom  whicli  plact's  tlicy  had  expelled  the  Dacians. 

*  The  Lower  Tlieis8.  ^  'Sow  the  river  Mark,  Marrrx,  (u-  Morava. 

*  The  name  of  the  two  streams  now  known  as  the  Doni  JJallea  and 
"Don  Biparia,  both  of  wliich  ML  into  the  Po.  This  passage  appeurs  to 
be  in  a  mutilated  state. 

*  A  chief  of  the  Qiiadi ;  who,  as  we  Icnm  from  Tacitus,  was  mado  kin^ 
of  the  Suevi  by  Gcrinanieuf ,  a.d.  19.  Being  afterwards  expelled  by  his 
nepliews  Tangio  and  Sido,  he  received  from  the  emperor  Claudius  a 
settlement  in  Fannonia.  TVicitos  gwes  tbe  name  of  Sueria  to  the  whole 
of  the  east  of  Germany  from  tin  Danube  to  the  Baltic. 

*  According  to  ITitnloniii,  Tliny  here  speaks  of  the  of  her  side  of  the 
mountainous  district  called  Higher  Hungary,  facing  the  Danube  and 
extending  from  the  river  Theiss  to  the  Morava. 

*  This,  acoording  to  Sfllig,  is  the  real  meaning  of  a  desertU  here,  the 
distance  being  measured  from  the  Danube,  and  not  between  the  VistiUa 
and  the  wilds  of  Sarmatia.  The  reading  "four  tlioiis^and"  is  probably 
corrupt,  but  it  seems  more  likely  than  that  of  404  miles,  adopted  by 
Littre,  in  his  French  translation. 

7  Plaoed  by  iV)rbiger  nesr  Lake  Burmaraka,  or  near  Islsma. 
^  The  Dniester.   The  moontains  of  Mderocremnus,  or  the  ''Oretl 
^eights,"  seem  not  to  have  been  identified.  ■> 

*  Acoordiog  to  Hardouin,  the  modern  name  of  this  island  is  Tandnk 
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from  Pseudostomos,  a  mouth  of  the  later,  so  called,  130 
miles.  "We  then  come  to  the  AxiacsB,  who  take  their  name 
from  the  river  Aiiaces\  and  beyond  them,  the  Crobyzi,  the 
river  Ehodes^,  the  Sagarian  Gulf  ^,  and  the  port  of  Ordesos*. 
At  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  the  Tyra  is  the  river  Bory- 
sthenes^,  with  a  lake  and  a  people  of  similar  name,  as  also 
a  town^j^y^jj^ljpr,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the 

s  of  which  were  Olbiopolis  and  Mile- 
'.♦>.».M*«.'   \e  shore  is  the  port  of  the  Achaji,  and 
^^^^^m^^^^mc  famous  for  the  tomb  there  of  that 


-1 


« — lice  of  125  miles  from  it,  a  peninsula 
.cs  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  sword,  in  an  obli(jue 
..J  and  is  called,  from  having  been  his  place  of  exercise, 
d  Acliilleos® :  the  length  of  this,  according  to  Agrippa, 
ghty  miles.    The  Taurian  Scythians  and  the  8iraci* 
.^cupy  all  this  tract  of  country. 
At  this  spot  begins  a  well-wooded  district which  had 

*  Now  called  the  Teligul,  east  of  the  Tyra  or  Dniester. 
'  Now  called  Saaik  Berogcn,  according  to  Brotier. 

'  The  modern  Gulf  of  Berozcn,  according  to  Brotier. 

*  Probably  the  modem  Okzakow. 

*  The  modem  Dnieper.   It  also  retains  its  ancient  name  of  Borysthenes. 

*  We  learn  from  Strabo  that  the  name  of  this  to>vn  was  Olbia,  and 
that  from  being  founded  by  the  Milesians,  it  received  the  name  of  Mile- 
topolis.  According  to  Brotier,  tlie  modem  Zapurouski  occupies  its  site, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  river  Buzuluk. 

7  This  was  adjacent  to  the  strip  of  land  called  **  Dromos  Achilleos,"  or 
the  '  racc-cour^e  of  Achilles.'  It  is  identified  by  geographers  with  the 
little  island  of  Zmievoi  or  Oulan  Adassi,  the  *  Serpents  Island.'  It  was 
said  that  it  was  to  this  spot  that  Thetis  transported  the  body  of  Achilles. 
By  some  it  was  made  the  abode  of  the  shades  of  the  blest,  where  Achilles 
and  other  heroes  of  fable  were  the  judges  of  the  dead. 

*  A  narrow  strip  of  land  N.W.  of  ^he  Crimea  and  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Dnieper,  running  nearly  due  west  and  east.  It  is  now  divided 
into  two  parts  called  Kosa  Tendra  and  Kosa  Djarilgatch.  Achilles  was 
said  to  have  instituted  games  here. 

®  According  to  Hardouin,  the  Siraci  occupied  a  portion  of  the  present 
Podolia  and  Ukraine,  and  the  Tauri  the  modern  Bessarabia^ 

According  to  Herodotus,  this  region,  called  Hylaja,  lay  to  the  east  of 
the  Borysthenes.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  there  are  now  any  traces 
of  this  ancient  M-oodland ;  some  of  the  old  maps  however  give  the  name 
of  the  "  Black  Forest "  to  this  district.  From  the  statements  of  modem 
travellers,  the  woody  country  does  not  commence  till  the  river  Don  has 
been  reached.  The  district  of  Hylflja  has  been  identified  by  geographeri 
with  the  great  plain  of  Janboylouk  in  the  steppe  of  the  Nogiii.  . 
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S'ven  to  the  sea  that  washes  its  banks  the  name  of  the 
ylaean  Sea;  its  inhabitants  are  called  Enoechadlje'.  Be- 
yond them  is  the  river  Panticapes^,  which  separates  the 
Nomades^  and  the  Georgi,  and  after  it  the  Acesinus*.  Some 
authors  say  that  the  Pautica])es  flows  into  the  Borysthenes 
below  01bia\  Others,  who  are  more  correct,  say  that  it  is 
the  H}^anis* ;  so  great  ia  the  mistake  made  by  those  who 
have  placed  it^  in  Asia. 

The  sea  nms  in  hero  and  forms  a  large  gulf  ^,  until  there 
is  only  an  interveumg  s^^ace^  of  live  miles  between  it  and  the 
Lake  Mjeotis,  its  margm  forming  the  sea-line  of  extensive 
tracts  of  liiiid,aiiduumerous  nations ;  it  is  known  as  the  Gulf 
of  Gardnites.  Here  we  find  the  river  Pacyris the  towns  of 
Nayamm  and  Carcine",  and  behind  it  Lake  Buges",  which 

^  For  EiKBchadlee,  Haidimiii  suggests  that  we  should  read  IndeJ^kn^ 
••hence  the  inhabitants  are  called  by  the  name  of  Hylfri." 

*  The  Panticapes  is  usually  identified  with  the  niodi  m  Somaro,  but 
perhaps  without  suHicient  grounds.   It  is  more  prububly  the  Xouskuwoda. 

*  Thu  NomadM  or  waSdering^  from  the  Geoigi  or  agrimUwtal  Scsy* 
thians. 

*  The  Acenmu  does  not  appear  to  have  been  identified  by  modem 
^ographers.  *  Above  called  Olbiopolis  or  Miletopolis. 

'  The  Boe  or  Boug.  f^iowiug  parallel  with  the  Borysthenes  or 
Dnieper,  it  cuaLaiged  itself  mto  me  JBuxine  at  tlie  town  of  Olbia,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes. 

7  Probably  meaning  the  mouth  or  point  at  which  the  iiTer  disohaiges 
itself  into  the  sea. 

*  The  modam  Gulf  of  Kegropoli  or  Perekop,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
CbenoneeuB  Taurioa  or  Grimea. 

^  Forming  the  present  isthmus  of  Berekop^  which  dlTides  the  Sea  of 
Perekop  from  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

Called  by  Herodotus  Hypaeyris,  and  by  later  writers  Carcinites.  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  small  stream  now  known  as 
the  ir*ln«*«h«^. 

Hardouin  says  that  the  eitjr  of  Oaioine  has  still  retained  its  name^ 

but  changed  its  site.  More  modem  geographers  however  are  of  opinion 
that  nothing  can  be  deteriiiined  with  certainty  as  to  its  site.  Of  the  site 
also  of  I^avarum  nothing  seems  to  be  known. 

^  Or  Buoes  or  Byoe.  This  is  really  a  gulf,  dlmoH  enclosed,  at  the  end 
of  the  Sea  of  Axo/L  Strabo  gives  a  more  full  descrip^n  of  it  under  tiie 
name  of  the  Sapra  lAmnh^  "  the  Putrid  Lake,"  by  which  name  it  is  itaU 
called,  in  Russian,  Sihache  or  Sivache  More.  It  is  a  vast  lagoon,  covered 
with  water  when  an  east  wind  blows  the  water  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  into  it, 
but  at  other  times  a  tract  of  slime  and  mud,  sending  forth  pctiuiuuiiai 
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discharges  itself  by  a  channel  into  the  sea.  Tliis  Buges  w 
separated  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  ^  from  Coretus,  a  gulf  in  the 
Lake  Mieotis ;  it  receives  the  rivers  Buges^,  Gerrus^,  and 
Hypacaris^,  which  approach  it  from  regions  that  lie  in 
various  directions.  Por  the  Germs  separates  the  Basilidaa 
from  the  Nomades,  the  Hypacaris  flows  through  the  No- 
mades  and  the  Hybei,  by  an  ardfieial  diaimel  into  Lake 
Buges,  and  hy  its  natural  one  into  the  Gnlf  of  Coretus: 
this  region  bears  the  name  of  Scythia  Sindice. 

At  me  river  Cardnites,  Scythia  Tanrica*  begins,  which 
was  once  covered  by  the  sea^  where  we  now  see  level 
plainB  extended  on  every  side :  l^mnd  this  the  land  rises  into 
mountains  of  great  elevation.  The  peoples  here  are  thirty 
in  number,  of  which  twenty-three  dwell  in  the  interior,  sax 
of  the  cities  being  inhabited  by  the  Orgocyni,  the  Chara- 
ceni®,  the  Lagyrani,  the  Tractari,  the  ArsilachitaB,  and  the 
Caliordi.  The  Scythotanri  possess  the  range  of  mountains : 
on  the  west  they  are  bounded  by  the  Chersonesus,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Scythian  SatorchaB^.  On  the  shore,  after 
we  leave  Cardnites,  we  find  the  following  towns;  Ta* 
phr»',  situate  on  the  very  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  and 
then  Heraclea  Chersonesus',  to  which  its  freedom  has  been 
frantf^^^  bv  the  Bomans.  Tins  place  was  formerly  called 

1  It  io  rather  a  rid|!a  of  Miidv  tiiat  almoH  nepanites  it  frora  the  waters 

of  the  gulf. 

^  This  mer  has  not  been  identified  by  modem  geoerapheEra. 

*  Aooordmg  to  Herodotns  the  Gcnfaoe  or  G«mi8  roll  into  the  Hypa- 
caris ;  which  must  be  undaretood  to  be,  not  the  Kalantchalc,  but  the 
Outlouk.  It  is  ])robably  now  represented  by  the  Moloflofangawoda^ 
which  foriTis  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  at  its  mouth. 

^  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Facyris,  mentioned  above,  the  Hypa- 
oarie,  and  the  GaiciniteB,  ivere  nncm  names  for  the  same  riner,  gene* 
xaUy  supposed,  as  stated  above^  to  be  the  small  stream  of  Kalantcmak. 

*  Now  the  Crimea. 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  site  of  any  of  these  cities  has  been  idea* 
tified.   Charax  was  a  general  name  for  a  forti^ed  town. 

'  Mentioned  af;ain  1^  Pliny  m  B.  vi.  o.  7.  Solmus  says  that  m  ordsp 
to  reoel  avarice,  the  Satarcha  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  silver. 

*  On  the  site  of  the  modem  Perekop,  more  commonly  called  OrkapL 
'  Or  Chersonesus  of  the  Heracleans.   The  town  of  Xoflkre  or  £apa* 

toria  is  supposed  to  stand  on  its  site. 

After  the  oonquest  of  Mithridates,  irfm  the  whole  of  these  regioDS 
ftU  Into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans. 
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Me^;aiioei  being  the  most  polished  city  throughout  all  theser 
regions,  in  consequence  of  its  strict  preservation  of  Grecian 
nuoiners  and  customs.  A  wall,  five  miles  in  length,  suiv 
rounds  it.  Next  to  this  comes  the  Promontory  of  Par- 
theuium*,  the  city  of  the  Tauri,  Placia,  the  port  of  the  Sym- 
bolic, and  the  Promontory  of  Criumetopon^,  opposite  to 
Carambis^,  a  promontory  of  Asia,  wliich  rnns  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  Euxine,  leaving  an  intervening  space  between 
them  of  170  miles,  wliich  circumstance  it  is  in  especial  that 
gives  to  this  sea  the  form  of  a  Scythian  bow.  After  leaAing 
this  headland  we  come  to  a  great  number  of  harbours  ana 
lakes  of  the  Tauri'.  The  town  of  Theodosia®  is  distant 
from  Criumetopon  125  miles,  and  from  Chersonesus  165. 
Beyond  it  there  were,  in  former  times,  the  towns  of  Cytte, 
Zepliyrium,  Acrje,  Nymphfpum,  and  Dia.  Panticiipieum',  a 
city  of  the  Milesians,  by  far  the  strongest  of  them  all,  is 
still  in  existence ;  it  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus, 
and  is  distant  from  Theodosiii.  eighty-seven  miles  and  a  half, 
and  from  the  town  of  Cimmmumy  which  lies  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Strait,  as  we  have  previoiulv^  stated,  two  miles 
and  a  half.  Such  is  the  width  here  of  the  channel  which 
separates  Asia  from  Europe,  and  which  too,  from  being 
generall}  (pute  frozen  over,  allows  of  a  passage  on  foot. 

•  The  modem  lyeuk-buron.  So  called  {ram  the  FterthenoB  or  Yirgiu 
Biana  or  Artemie,  wboae  temple  liood  on  its  hdghtB,  in  which  hmnaa 
McsrificeB  were  offered  to  the  goddess. 

•  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  now-famed  port  of  Balaklava. 

•  The  modem  Aia-burun,  the  great  southern  headland  of  the  Crimea. 
According  to  Plutarch,  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Bnxaba,  which, 
lilw  the  name  Chriinnetopon,  meant  the  "Bain's  H 

NowKBrempi,  a  promontory  of  Faphlagonia  in  Asia  Minor.  Strabo 
con^idorB  this  promontoiy  ana  that  of  Cnumetopon  as  dividii^  the 
£ux.iiu'  into  two  seas. 

•  According  to  Strabo,  the  sea-line  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesua,  after 
Inmng  the  p4»t  of  the  Symboti,  extended  125mi]eB,  as  &r  as  Theodoiia. 
Pliny  would  her©  seem  to  milEe  it  rather  greater. 

s  The  modem  Kaffa  occupies  its  site.  The  sites  of  many  of  thepliOSt 
hare  mentioned  appear  not  to  be  known  at  the  present  day. 

1  The  modern  iLcrtsch,  situate  on  a  hill  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Oimmenan  BosponiSy  or  Straits  of  Bnikale  or  Kiaib,  opposite  fhe  tom 
of  Phanagoria  in  Askk 

8  Tn  C.  21  of  the  pre.siont  Book.  Clark  identifies  the  town  of  Cim- 
roeriuni  with  the  modern  Tcrnruk,  forbiger  with  Eskikiimm,  It  is 
ag|ain  menUoued  in  B.  vi.  c.  2. 
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The  width  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus*  is  twelve  miles  and 
a  half :  it  contains  the  towns  of  Herniisium*,  Myzmeeiiun, 

and,  in  the  interior'  of  it,  the  island  of  Alopece.  From  the 
spot  called  Taphr»*,  at  the  extremity  of  the  isthmus,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  along  the  Ime  of  the  Lake  MsBotky 
is  a  distance  of  260  miles. 

Leaving  TaphriD,  and  going  along  the  mainland,  we  find 
in  tlie  interior  the  Auchetie^,  in  whose  country  the  Hypanis 
has  its  rise,  as  also  the  Neiiroc,  in  whose  district  the  Bory- 
sthenes  has  its  source,  t]ieUeloiii'',theThyssnij^etir,theBudini, 
the  Basilida',  and  the  Agathyrsi^  with  their  azure-coloured 
hair.  Above  them  are  the  Nomades,  and  then  a  nation  of 
Anthropopliai^i  or  cannibals.  On  leaiing  Lake  Buges,  above 
the  Lake  Maotis  we  come  to  the  vSauromatae  and  the  Esse- 
dones".   Along  the  coast,      far  as  the  river  Tanais^^  are 

'  He  alludeft  hen,  not  to  the  Strait  so  called,  but  to  the  Ptednenla 

bordering  upon  it,  upon  which  the  modern  town  of  Kerfcacih  ie  iritnflte^ 
and  which  projects  from  the  larger  Peninsulft  of  the  Crimea,  as  a  sort  of 
excresroiico  ou  its  eastern  side. 

2  Probably  llermes  or  Mercury  was  its  tutelar  divinity :  its  site 
appears  to  be  unknown. 

^  Prohahly  meaning  the  Straits  or  passage  connecting  the  Lalwld^BOtlA 
with  the  Euxiue.  Tlie  fertile  district  of  tlic  Cimmerian  Bosponis  was 
at  one  time  the  granary  of  Greece,  esj)eciuily  Athens,  which  imported 
thence  amiually  400,000  modimni  of  com. 

*  A  town  ao  ealled  on  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  from  a  r6fpo9  m 
traneh,  which  was  cut  across  the  isthmus  at  this  point. 

'  Lomonossov,  in  his  Histoi*}'  of  Russia,  suys  that  these  people  were 
the  same  as  the  Sclavoni:  but  that  one  meaning  of  the  name  'iSlavano' 
being  "a  boaster,"  the  Greeks  gave  them  the  corresponding  appellation 
of  AuofaeteB^  from  the  word  avx^h  which  sigmfies  ''boasting.** 

•  Of  the  Geloni,  called  by  YiigU  "picti,"  or  "painted,"  nothing  cer- 
tain seems  to  be  known :  tliey  are  associated  by  Herodotus  with  the 
Buduii,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Slavic  family  by  Schafarik,  In  B.  iv. 
c.  108,  lOU,  of  his  llistory,  Herodotus  gives  a  very  particular  account  of 
the  Bndini,  who  had  a  dty  built  entirely  of  wood,  the  name  of  which  was 
Gelonu.s.    The  same  author  also  assigns  to  the  Geloni  a  Gveek  origin. 

7  The  Agathyrsi  arc  plac^^d  by  Herodotus  near  the  upper  course  of  the 
river  Maris,  in  the  S.E.  of  Dacia  or  the  modem  TnuisylTaoia*  Plinj 
however  seems  here  to  assign  them  a  diti'erent  locality. 

a  Also  called  "  Asaedones  **  and  Issedones.*'  It  has  been  Buggested  by 
modem  geognphevs  that  their  locality  must  be  assigned  to  the  east  of 
Ichim,  on  the  steppe  of  the  ct  ntral  iiordo  of  the  Kirghiz,  and  that  oftht 
Arimaapi  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  chain  of  the  Altai. 

'  Hsow  the  Don. 
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•thcin  on  to  their  neighbours,  and  so  from  one  to  the  other, 
till  they  should  have  arrived  at  Delos.  However,  this 
coftom,  even,  in  time  fell  into  disuse. 

The  length  of  Sarmatia,  Seythia^  and  TaiiTic%  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  xesion  whieh  extends  from  the  riyer  Borj- 
athenes,  is,  aeooraing  to  Agrippa,  980  milea,  and  ita  breadth 
717.   I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  this  part  of 
earth  all  eftimates  of  measurement  are  exoeediugly  doubtfuL 

OHAF.  27. — THB  IBLAVDS  OF  THB  lUXm.    TBM  IBLAim 

or  THS  TOBTHXSH  OCJUV. 

But  now,  in  conformity  with  the  j)laii  which  I  originally 
proposed,  the  remaining  portions  of  this  gulf  must  he  de- 
scrihed.  As  for  its  seas,  we  have  already  made  mention  of 
them. 

(13.)  The  Hellespont  has  no  islands  belont^ing  to  Europe 
that  are  worthy  of  mention,  lu  the  Euxinc  there  are,  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  European  shore,  and 
of  fourteen  from  the  mouth  of  the  Strait,  the  two  Cyans&an* 
islands,  hy  some  called  the  Sy  luplegades^,  and  stated  in  fabu- 
lous story  to  have  run  the  one  against  the  other ;  the  reason 
being  the  circumstance  that  they  are  separated  by  so  short 
an  interval,  that  while  to  those  who  enter  the  Euxine  opposite 
to  them  they  appear  to  be  two  distinct  islands,  but  if  viewed 
in  a  somewhat  oblique  direction  they  have  the  appearance  of 
becoming  gradually  united  into  one.  On  this  side  of  the 
Ister  there  is  the  single  island'  of  the  ApoUoniates,  eighty 
miles  from  the  Thracian  Bosporus;  it  was  from  this  place 
that  M.  LucuUus  brought  the  Capitoline^  Apollo.  Those 

>  These  islands,  or  nthflr  rocks,  are  miw  known  as  Fanari,  and  lie  at 
the  entrance* of  the  Straite  of  Oonstaatinople. 

2  From  ffvv  and  7rX»/yr),  "a  striking  together."  Toumefort  has  ex- 
plained the  ancient  storv  of  these  islands  ninning  togothor,  by  n*TiiHrking 
that  each  of  them  consists  of  one  craggy  island,  but  that  when  the  sea  is 
disturbed  the  water  covers  the  lower  parts,  so  as  to  make  tlie  different 
points  of  each  reaomble  isolated  rocks.  They  are  united  to  the  mainland 
Dj  a  kind  of  ifthmns,  and  appear  aa  islands  only  when  it  is  inundated  in 
fitormy  wfatluT. 

»  Upon  whieh  the  city  of  ApoUonia  (now  Sizebolij,  mentioned  in 
C.  18  of  the  present  Book,  was  situate. 

'  ^  So  callod  because  it  was  dedicated  hj  LscnUas  in  the  CapitoL  It 
was  thirty  eofatti  m  height. 
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islands  which  are  to  be  found  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Ister  we  have  already  mentioned^  Before  the  Borysthenes 
is  Achillea^  ])reviously  referred  to,  known  also  by  the  names 
of  Leuce  and  Macaron*.  Researches  which  have  been  made 
at  the  present  day  place  this  island  at  a  distance  of  140  miles 
from  tlie  Borysthenes,  of  120  from  Tyra,  and  of  fifty  from 
the  island  of  Pence.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference. 
The  remaining  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Carcinites  are  Cepha- 
lonoesos,  Ehospliodusa,  and  Macra.  Before  we  leave  the 
Euxine,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  opinion  expressed 
by  many  -writers  tliat  all  the  interior'*  seas  take  their  rise  in 
this  one  as  the  principal  source,  and  not  at  the  Straits  of 
Gades.  The  reason  they  give  for  this  supposition  is  not  an 
improbable  one — the  fact  that  the  tide  is  always  running 
out  of  the  Buzine  and  that  there  is  never  any  ebb. 
^  We  must  now  leave  the  Euxine  to  describe  the  outer  por- 
tions*  of  Europe.  After  passing  the  Eiphsean  mountains  we 

*  In  C.  24  of  the  present  Book. 

'  Mentioned  in  the  last  Chapter  as  the  "  laland  of  Achillefl.*' 

s  Ftom  the  Greek  fiaKapHiv,  "  (The  iflknd)  of  the  BlesL**  It  ivw  also' 

called  the  "  Island  of  the  Heroes.*' 

*  Meaning  all  the  inland  or  Meditcrmncnn  seas. 

*  As  the  whole  of  Phny's  description  of  the  northern  shores  of  Europe 
is  replete  with  difficulties  and  obscurities,  we  cannot  do  better  than  tran- 
BoriDe  the  learned  remarks  of  M.PfeKriBot,  theGtoographical  Editor  of  .Ajas* 
son's  Edition,  in  reference  to  this  subject*  He  says,  "  Before  entering  on 
the  di;?ciission  of  this  portion  of  Pliny's  geography,  let  us  here  observe,  once 
for  all,  that  we  shaU  not  remark  as  worthy  of  our  notice  all  those  ridiculous 
hypotheses  which  could  only  take  their  rise  in  ignorance,  precipitation,  or 
a  lore  of  the  marreUous.  We  shaU  decline  then  to  recognize  the  Boffire* 
felds  in  the  mountains  of  Sevo,  the  North  Cape  in  the  Promontory  of 
Rubeas,  and  the  Sea  of  Greenland  in  the  Cronian  Sea.  The  absurdity 
of  these  suppositions  is  proved  by — I.  The  impossibihty  of  the  ancients 
erer  making  their  way  to  these  distant  coasts  without  the  aid  of  large 
Teaeeb,  the  compass,  and  cHhen  of  thoae  appliances,  aided  by  which  Eu- 
ropean skill  finds  tl^  greatest  difficulty  in  navigating  those  distant  seas. 
II.  The  immense  lacuna  which  would  be  foimd  to  exist  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  these  distant  seas  and  shores  :  for  not  a  word  do  we  find  about 
those  numerous  archipelagos  which  are  foiuid  scattenid  throughout  the 
North  Sea,  not  a  word  about  Iceland,  nor  about  the  niunberless  seas  and 
fiords  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  III.  The  abseni^e  of  aU  remarks  upon 
the  local  phfrnomena  of  these  spot?.  The  North  Cape  belongs  to  the 
pecond  polar  chniate,  the  lon<»cst  day  there  being  1  wo  months  and  a  half. 
Is  it  likely  that  navigators  would  have  omitted  to  mention  this  remarkable 
phienomeuon,  well  known  to  the  Homans  by  virtiie  of  their  astronomical 
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have  now  to  follow  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean  on  the 
lefty  until  we  arrive  at  Gades.   In  this  direction  a  great 

thoorieB,  but  one  with  which  practically  they  had  never  made  themaelves 

acquainted  ? — The  only  geographers  who  here  merit  our  notice  are  those 
who  are  of  opinion  that  in  some  of  the  coasts  or  islands  here  mentioned 
Phny  describes  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  and  in  others  the  Coast  of 
Finland.  The  first  questkdi  then  is,  to  what  point  Pliny  first  caixiei  w  ^ 
It  is  evident  that  from  the  Black  Sea  he  tnmsporli  mmself  on  a  end* 
den  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  thus  passing  over  at  a  single  leap  a  con- 
siderable ppnco  fill«l  with  nations  and  unknown  deserts.  The  question 
then  is,  what  hne  has  he  followed  ?  Supposing  our  author  had  had  before 
liis  eyes  a  modem  map,  the  imaginary  line  which  he  would  faanre  drawn 
in  making  this  transition  would  have  been  from  Odessa  to  the  Kurisdt* 
Haff.  In  this  direction  the  breadth  across  Europe  is  contracted  to  a 
space,  between  the  two  seas,  not  more  than  268  leagues  in  length.  A 
very  simple  mode  of  reasoning  will  conclusively  prove  that  Phny  has 
deviated  little  if  anything  from  this  route.  If  he  fails  to  state  in  precise 
terms  upon  what  point  <n  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  he  alighls  after  jeaving 
the  Kiphssa  mountains,  his  enumeration  of  the  rivers  whiflh  dkoharge 
themselves  into  that  sea,  and  with  which  he  concludes  his  account  of 
Germany,  will  supply  us  with  the  requisite  information,  at  all  events  in 
groat  part.  In  following  his  description  of  the  coast,  we  find  mention 
madeof  the  foUowmg  rivers,  theGuttalus,  theTistula^  tfaeElbe,  theWeaer, 
the  Ems,  the  Ehme,  and  the  Meuse.  The  fire  last  mentioned  follow  is 
their  natural  order,  from  east  to  west,  as  was  to  bo  expected  in  a  descrip- 
tion starting  from  the  e«st  of  Europe  for  its  western  extremity  and  the 
bliorcs  of  Cadiz.  We  have  a  right  to  conclude  then  that  the  Gutialus 
was  to  the  east  of  the  Tistnla.  As  we  shaU  now  endeavom*  to  show, 
this  rivor  vras  no  other  than  the  Alle,  a  tributary  of  the  Pr^l,  which 
the  Romans  probably,  in  advancing  from  west  to  east,  considered  as  the 
principal  stream,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  met  with  it,  before 
coming  to  the  lai^er  river.  The  Prt^el  after  beingincreased  by  the  waters 
of  the  AUe  or  Quttalus  fiiUs  into  tiie  Frisch^aff,  about  one  degree 
further  wet^t  than  the  Korisch-Haff.  It  may  however  be  here  mnarked. 
Why  not  find  a  river  more  to  the  east,  the  Niemcn,  for  instance,  or  the 
Duna,  to  be  represented  by  the  Guttalus  P  The  Nienicu  in  especial  would 
suit  in  every  respect  equally  well,  because  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Kurisoh-Haif.  This  oonjeotnre  however  is  incapable  of  support,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  ancients  were  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  some 
points  of  the  coast  to  the  cast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Guttalus,  but  which, 
according  to  the  system  followed  by  our  author,  would  form  part  of  the 
Continent  of  Asia.  These  points  are,  1st.  The  Cape  Lytaiinis  (men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  B.  vi.  o.  4).  Sndly.  The  mouth  of  the  river  CawimbBflia 
(similar^  mentioned  by  him),  and  Srdly,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Ly^ 
tarmis,  vie  mouth  of  the  Tanais.  The  name  of  Cape  Lytarmis  suggests 
to  us  Lithuania,  and  probably  represents  Donu^s-ISess  in  Courland;  the 
Carambucis  can  bo  no  other  than  the  Jiiemen;  while  the  Tanais,  upon 
wluch  80  manj  authors,  anoient  and  modem,  have  exhausted  their  ooo* 
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number  of  islands*  are  said  to  exist  that  have  no  name  ;  amou^ 
which  there  is  one  which  lies  opposite  to  Scythia,  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Eaunonia^,  and  said  to  be  at  a  distance 
of  the  day's  sail  from  the  mainland ;  and  upon  which,  accord- 
ing to  Timaeus,  amber  is  thrown  up  by  tlie  waves  in  the  spring 
season.  As  to  the  remaining  parts  of  these  shores,  they  are 
only  known  from  reports  of  doubtful  authority.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  SeptentrionaP  or  jS^orthern  Ocean  ;  liecataeua 
calls  it,  after  we  have  passed  the  mouth  of  the  river  Parapa- 
iiisus,  where  it  washes  the  Scythian  shores,  the  Amalchiau 

jeetnnB,  from  oonfbiixiding  it  wHih  the  Sontham  Ttnais  which  ftUs  into 

the  Sea  of  Azo^  is  evidently  the  s-ame  as  the  Pwina  or  Western  Duna* 
This  is  establisbed  incontrovertibly  both  by  its  geographical  position  (tlie 
mouth  of  the  Dwina  being  only  lilly  leagues  to  the  east  of  Domes8-Nc^^) 
and  the  identity  evidently  of  the  names  Dwina  and  Tanais.  Ix>ng  since, 
Leibiiiti  ma  the  first  to  remark  tiie  pretenee  of  the  radical  T.n,  or  i>.  it, 
^either  with  or  wtfthout  a  TOfral,  in  the  names  of  the  great  rivers  of  Eastmi 
Eiiiope ;  Danapris  or  Dnieper,  Danoster  or  Dniester,  Danube  (in  Ger- 
man Donau,  in  Hungarian  Duna),  Tanais  or  Don,  for  example;  ail 
ivhich  rivers  however  discharge  themselves  into  the  Black  Sea.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  then  of  the  identity  6f  the  Bmia  with  the  Tanais,  if. 
being  the  only  body  of  water  in  these  vast  oomitries  vrhich  bears  a  naiuo 
resembling  the  initial  Ta»,  or  Tn^  and  at  the  same  time  belongs  to  tlio 
basm  of  the  Baltic.  We  are  aware,  it  is  true,  that  the  Whitt  Sea  re- 
ceives a  river  Dwina^  wliich  is  commonly  called  the  JS'orthern  Dwiuu, 
but  fbere  can  be  no  real  neceeaity  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  combating  the 
opinion  that  this  river  is  identioed  with  the  Northern  Tanais.  As  tiie 
result  then  of  our  investigation*!,  it  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
I'riseh-IIafF  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tregcl,  that  we  woidd  y>lac*c  tli.; 
point  at  which  Plinv  sets  out.  As  for  the  Ripheean  mountains,  they  have 
nerer  esiated  anywhere  but  in  the  head  of  uie  geographers  from  whom 
our  author  drew  hia  materials.  From  the  mountains  of  Ural  and  Foias, 
which  Pliny  could  not  possibly  have  in  view,  perin*^  that  tliey  lie  in  a 
meridian  as  ea^t<."ni  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  traveller  has  to  ]iroceed  600 
leases  to  the  south- west  without  meeting  with  any  chains  oi  mountaiiii 
or  mdeed  oouBiderable  elefationa^** 

'  It  is  pretty  eloar  that  he  refisTB  to  the  numerous  islands  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  such  as  Dago,  OeseL,  Gothhind,  and  Aland. 

2  The  old  reading  hero  was  Bannomanna,  which  Diii)iiiet  would  trans- 
late by  the  modem  Bomhohm  Parisot  considers  that  the  modem  Kuua, 
»  caloareoua  rock  oovend  with  vegetable  earth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Domees- 
If  ess,  is  the  place  indicated. 

•  It  has  been  suggested  by  Brotier  that  Pliny  here  refers  to  the  Icy 
Sea,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  refers  to  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  Baltic,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the  uicieuts  as  ibrming  pa^t  of 
the  open  aea. 
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sea,  the  word  ^Amalchian*  signifpng  in  the  language  of  theae 
races,  frozen.  Philemon  again  saj^s  that  it  is  called  Morima- 
rusa  or  the  "  Dead  Soa"  by  the  Cimbri,  as  far  as  the  Promon- 
tory  of  Kubeas,  beyond  which  it  has  the  name  of  the  Cro- 
niau*  Sea.  Xenophon  of  Lampsaciis  tells  us  that  at  a  distance 
of  three  days'  bliII  from  the  shores  of  Scythia,  there  is  an 
island  of  immense  size  called  Baltia*^,  which  bv  Pvtheas  is 

called  Basilia^.    Some  islands^  called  Oonse  are  aaid  to  be 

V 

1  With  reference  to  these  divisions  of  land  and  sea,  a  subject  which  is 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  Parisot  states  it  as  his  opinion  thnt 
the  Amalchian  or  Sea  is  that  portion  of  the  Baltic  whioh  extends 
from  Gape  Rutt  to  Cape  Ghrinea,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  CraiUaii 
Sea  comprehends  all  the  gulfs  which  lie  to  the  east  of  Cape  Rutt,  such 
as  the  irnff,  the  gulfs  of  Stt'ttin  and  Danzio,  theFriacli-ITaff,  and  the  Ku- 
risch-Hail".  ITe  also  thinks  that  the  nanu'  (if  'Cronian'  orit^nnally  bolonj]fed 
only  to  that  portion  of  the  liultiu  which  waahob  tho  couist  of  Couriaud, 
but  that  tfftTeUers  gradually  applied  the  temi  to  the  ivhole  of  ^  tea. 
He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  word  **  Gfonium"  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Teutonic  and  Danish  adjective  ^rop»  or  "grtvn."  The  extreme  verdure 
which  characterizes  tl\e  i.slands  of  the  Danish  archipelago  has  given  to 
the  piece  of  water  wluch  sejparates  the  islands  of  Falster  and  Moen  the 
name  Groenannd,  and  it  is  &r  from  improbahle  that  the  same  epithet 
was  given  to  the  Pomeranian  and  Prussian  Seas,  which  the  Romans  would 
be  not  unhkely  to  cull  'Gronium'  or  'Cronium  fivtum/  or  'Cronium 
mare.'  In  tlie  name  '  Parapauisus'  he  also  discorers  a  resemblance  to  that 
of  modem  Pomerania. 

*  Upon  this  Parisot  remasfa  that  on  leaying  Cape  Butt,  at  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  fire  leagues  in  a  straight  hne^  we  come  to  the  island 
Funen  or  Fyen,  commonly  called  Fionia,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Danish  archi[>elago  next  to  Zealand,  and  which  lying  between  tlie  two 
Belts,  the  Greater  and  the  Smaller,  may  very  probably  from  that  eir- 
cumstance  have  obtained  the  name  of  Baltia.  Brotier  takes  Baltia  to 
he  no  other  than  Nora  ZemUa— so  conflicting  ave  the  opinions  of  com* 
mentators ! 

*  Parisot  snijgests  that  under  this  name  may  possibly  lie  concealed 
that  of  the  modem  island  of  Zealand  or  Stvland,  and  that  it  may  have 
borne  on  the  side  of  it  next  to  tlie  Belt  the  name  of  Baitseeland,  easily 
COITUI  [>ted  faj  the  Greeks  into  Basilia. 

*  Brotier  takes  these  to  be  tho  islands  of  Aloo,  and  Bieloi  or  Ostrow^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paropanisus,  which  he  eonsiders  to  bi>  the  same 
as  the  Obi.  Parisot  on  the  other  hand  is  of  opinion  that  islands  of  the 
Baltic  are  here  referred  to  ;  that  fixim  the  resemblance  of  thv*  name  Odns 
to  the  Gvsek  &Sv,  "an  egg,"  the  stoiy  that  tho  natires  snb^ted  on  the 
eggs  of  birds  was  formed ;  that  not  improbably  the  group  of  the  Hippo* 
podcs  resembled  the  shape  of  n  horse-shoe,  from  which  th  '  story  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  took  its  rise  ^  and  that  the  Fancsii  (or,  as  the  rcjuliog  here 
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here,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  on  the  eggs  of  birds  Y 
and  oats ;  \  and  others  again  upon  which  human  beings 
are  produced  with  the  feet  of  horses,  thence  called  Hippo- 
podes.  Some  other  islands  are  also  mentioned  as  those  of 
the  Panotii,  the  people  of  which  have  ears  of  such  extra- 
ordinary sis^e  as  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  is 
otherwise  left  naked. 

Lea\ing  these  however,  we  come  to  the  nation  of  the  In- 
gnpvones*,  the  lirst  in  Germany;  at  which  we  begin  to  have 
some  information  upon  which  more  implicit  reliance  can  be 
placed.  In  their  country  is  an  immense  mountain  called 
oevo^,  not  less  than  those  of  the  Bipha^an  range,  and  which 
forms  an  immense  gulf  along  the  shore  far  as  the  Promon- 
tory  of  the  CimbrL  This  gul^  which  has  the  name  of  the 
'Codaman,*  is  filled  with  islands;  the  most  fiunoos  among 
which  is  Semdinana',  of  a  magnitude  as  vet  unascertained : 
the  onlyportion  of  it  at  all  known  is  inhabited  b j  the  nation 
of  the  HillevioneSy  who  dwell  in  500  villages,  and  call  it  a 
second  world:  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  idand  of 

hiA  it,  thfi  PaxLOtii,  '^aU-em**)  wore  their  hair  very  short,  from  which 

circumstance  their  ears  appear^  to  be  of  a  larger  size  than  iifuaL 

*  Tacitus  speaks  of  three  preat  groups  of  the  German  tribes,  the  Tn- 
gttvones  forming  the  Erst  thereof  and  oonfliatiiig  of  thoee  which  dwelt  on 
tiiemaigiaof  theooeaii,lheHermioaea  in  the  interior;  and  the  XatafvaDea 
in  the  eaat  and  south  of  Germany.  We  shall  presently  find  that  Fliny 
adds  two  groups,  the  Vandili  as  the  fourth,  and  the  Peucini  and  Baatemae 
as  the  fifth.  Thii?  classifieation  however  is  thought  to  originate  in  a  mis- 
take, for  ZeuBS  has  satiBfactoniy  shown  that  the  Vandih  belonged  to  the 
Hermionea,  and  that  Peucini  and  Bastemse  are  only  names  of  individual 
tribes  and  not  of  groupe  of  tribes. 

*  Brotier  and  other  goographcn  are  of  opinion  that  by  thia  name  the 
chain  of  the  Doffrefeld  mountains  is  meant ;  but  this  eannot  be  the  case 
if  we  suppose  with  Parisot  that  Pliny  here  returns  south  from  tiie  Scan- 
dinavian islands  and  takes  his  departure  from  Cape  Rutt  in  the  territory 
of  the  Ing»Fones.  Still,  it  is  q[iiibB  impossible  to  say  what  mountains  m 
would  dflsjgnateander  theaameof  Sevo.  Parisot  suggests  that  it  is  a  form 
of  the  compound  word  "  seevohnor,"  "  inliabitants  of  the  sen,"  and  that  it 
If  a  general  name  for  tlie  elevattxi  lands  along  the  margin  of  the  sea-shore. 

*  Parisot  support*  tliat  under  tiiis  name  the  ific  of  Funen  is  meant, 
it  is  more  generally  thought  that  Norway  and  Sweden  are  thns  de> 

•ignated,  as  that  pi  ninsula  was  generally  looked  upon  as  an  island  by  t}io 
aneients.  The  Codanian  Gulf  was  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the  Cinibrian 
Cher8onw*u*  or  .Jutland,  filled  with  the  if»bnds  wliieh  belong  to  the  modem 
kin|;doiu  of  Denmark.   It  was  therufure  the  ^uthem  part  of  the  Baltic 
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Eningia'  is  of  not  lees  magnitude.  Some  writers  state  that 
these  regions,  as  far  as  the  river  Vistula,  are  inhabited  by  the 
Samnti,  the  Venedi^,  the  Seiii,  and  the  Hirri*,  and  that  there 
is  a  gulf  there  known  by  the  name  of  Cylipenus*,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  is  the  island  of  Latris,  aftdr  which  comes  another 
gulf,  that  of  Lagnus,  which  borders  on  the  Oimbri.  The 
Cimbrian  Promontorf^  ruxming  out  into  the  sea  for  a  great 
distance,  forms  a  pcmnsula  which  bears  the  name  of  Cartris^. 
Passing  this  coast,  there  are  three  and  twenty  islands  which 
have  been  made  known  by  the  Eoman  arms^:  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  J^urcann^,  called  by  our  people  Fabaria, 
from  the  resemblance  borne^  by  a  fruit  which  grows  there 
spontaneously.  There  are  those  also  called  G^lsesaria'  by  our 

*  By  Eningia  Hardouin  thinks  tlmt  the  OOnntzj  of  modem  Finland  is 
meant.  Poinsiiu  t  tliinks  that  \iiid(T  the  name  are  includtxi  Tngria,  Li- 
Tonia,  and  Courlaiul ;  wliile  Parisot  seems  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that 
under  this  name  the  ii^land  oi  Zealand  is  meant,  a  village  of  which,  about 
thrae-fomtlis  of  a  league  from  the  wettoni  ooaet,  ooeoraing  to  him,  stOl 
bears  the  name  of  Heininge. 

-  Pansot  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ymodi,  aho  called  Tinidce  and  Tin- 
dili,  were  of  Selavish  origin,  and  situate  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  lie 
remarks  that  this  people,  in  the  fifth  century,  founded  in  Pomerania,  when 
quitted  by  the  Goths,  a  kingdom,  thediieft  of  tHueh  etykd  UiemBolTee 
ttie  KonjucB  of  Ymland.  Imeir  name  is  also  to  be  found  in  Venden,  a 
Bossiau  town  in  the  goTcmment  of  Biga,  in  Windenburg  in  Courkmd,  and 
m  Wenden  in  the  circle  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin. 

'  Parisot  remariLs  that  these  two  peoples  were  probably  only  tribes 
of  the  Venedi. 

<  Parisot  ftelf  eonvinoed  that  Pliny  is  speaking  here  of  the  Gulf  of 

Travemunde,  the  island  of  Femeren,  and  thnrof  tOB  gulf  whicli  extends 
from  that  island  to  Kiel,  where  the  Eider  separates  Holsteui  from  Jut- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  Hardouin  thinks  that  by  the  Gulf  of  C}  lipe- 
nus  the  Gulf  of  Riga  is  meant,  and  that  Latris  is  tiie  modern  island  of 
OdaeL  But,  as  Parisot  justly  remarks,  to  put  this  oonstraetion  on  PVatfB 
language  is  to  in^wt  the  oraer  in  wldoh  ne  has  hitherto  prooeedsd^  eri^ 
dently  from  east  to  west. 

•  The  modern  Cape  of  Skagcn  on  the  north  of  Jutland. 

*  When  Drusus  held  the  oommand  in  C^many,  as  we  learn  £rom 
Strabo,  B.tiL 

7  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  is  the  modem  island  of  BorUmm,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amaiius  or  Ems. 

8  To  a  bean,  from  which  {  faha)  the  island  had  its  name  of  Fabaria. 
In  contirmation  of  this  Haniouiu  states,  that  in  his  time  there  was  a 
tower  still  standing  therawhioh  was  called  by  the  natiyes  SH  loon  jhiyji^ 
« the  bean  house." 

•  p^rom  the  wovd^jcs  or  jr^whidh  primarily  ineaiis'glaBB^*  and  th 
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soldiers,  from  their  amber ;  but  by  the  borbariiuis  they  are 
known  as  Auateravia  aud  Actania. 

• 

CHAP.  28. — GSBMAKT. 

The  whole  of  the  shores  of  this  sea  as  far  as  the  ScaldisS 
a  river  of  G^emuuLj,  is  inhabited  bj  nations,  the  dimensions 
of  whose  respectiye  territories  it  is  quite  impossible  to  state^ 
so  immensely  do  the  authors  differ  who  have  touched  upon 
this  subject.  The  Greek  writers  and  some  of  our  own 
^untrjrmen  have  stated  the  coast  of  Germany  to  be  25CM). 
miles  in  extent,  while  Agrippa,  comprising  Rhaetia  and  Nori- 
cum  in  his  estimate,  makes  the  length  to  be  686^  miles,  and 
the  bveadth  148^.  (14.)  The  breadth  of  Ehsetia  alone  how- 
ever very  nearly  exceeds  that  number  of  miles,  and  indeed 
we  ought  to  state  that  it  was  only  subjugated  at  about  tlie 
period  of  the  death  of  that  general ;  while  as  for  Grermany, 
the  whole  of  it  was  not  thoroughly  known  to  us  for  many 
years  after  his  time.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  conjec- 
ture, the  margin  of  the  coast  will  be  found  to  be  not  far  short 
of  the  estimate  of  the  Greek  writers,  while  the  distance  in  a 
straic^ht  line  will  neariy  correspond  with  that  mentioned  by 
Agrippa. 

There  are  five  German  races ;  the  Yandili^,  parts  of  whom 

figuratively  "  amber."    Probably  and  Gothland.    They  will  be 

found  again  mentioned  in  the  Thirtieth  Cliapter  of  the  present  Book. 
See  p.  351.  ^  Now  the  Scheldt. 

*  In  a  straight  lin^  of  ooone.   Parisot  is  of  opinion  thai  in  fennin^ 

tills  es^timate  Agrippa  b^an  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  river  Piave  in 
lat.  46°  4',  measuring  thence  to  Cape  Kubeas  (now  Kutt)  in  lat.  54°  25'. 
This  would  give  8°  21',  to  wiiich,  if  we  add  some  twenty  leagues  for  obli- 
quity or  diiferenoe  of  longitude,  the  total  would  make  exactly  the  dibtuuce 
hoi6  niBntionoda 

<  Am  Faarisot  lemarlu,  it  is  totally  imposBiUo  to  conceive  the  sonvoe 
of  such  an  erroneous  coiudusion  as  tms.  Some  readings  make  the  amonnt 

2^1-8,  others  268. 

■*  As  alreadpr  mentioned,  Zcuss  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  Yan- 
dili  or  Vindih  properly  belonged  to  the  Hermiones.   Taoitns  mentions: 

but  three  groups  of  the  Grerman  nations  ;  the  Ingtrvones  on  the  ocean, 
the  Ucrmiones  in  the  ititcrior,  and  the  Istosvones  in  the  east  and  south 
of  Germany.  The  Vandih,  a  Gothic  race,  dwelt  originally  on  t  lie  northern 
eoast  of  Germany,  but  afterwards  settled  north  of  the  Marcomonni  on  the 
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are  the  Burgundiones^  the  yarini*,  tlie  Carini'i  and  tha 
Gutones^ :  the  Ingievones,  forming  a  seeond  nuie,  a  por^ 
tion  of  whom  are  the  Cimbri*,  the  Teutonic  and  the  tnbes 

Riesengebirge.  They  subsequently  appeared  in  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centiirj-  invaded  Sjiain.  Under  Gknseric  they 
passed  over  into  Airiea^  and  fmally  took  and  ])1  undered  Borne  in  ▲.!>.  455. 
Their  kingdom  was  finallv  destroyed  by  Beiisarius. 

1  It  is  supposed  that  the  Burgundiones  wore  *  Qothia  people  dwelling 
in  the  country  between  the  rivers  Viadus  and  Tistcdai  though  Ammiinu* 
MarceUinus  uechircs  them  to  have  been  of  pure  Bonum  origin.  How 
they  came  into  the  country  of  t!ie  Upper  Maine  in  the  south-west  of 
Germany  in  a.d.  Ii89,  historians  have  found  themselves  at  a  loss  to  in- 
form us.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  peoples  were  not  identical, 
•od  ibAt  ihe  nmilaritj  of  their  name  aioie  only  from  the  ebcomstanoe  thMt 
they  both  resided  in  "  bur^  i  "  r  burghs.   Sw  Gibbon,  iii.  99.  BohiCtEd. 

*  The  Varini  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  tlio  Albis  or  Elbe,  north  of  the 
Laiigobardi.  THolemy  however,  who  seems  to  mention  tlu-m  as  the  Ava- 
rini,  speaks  uf  them  as  dwelling  near  the  soiu*ces  of  the  Vistula,  on  the 
tito  of 1^  pment  Craoow.  8m  Gibbon,  ir.  225.  Bohn'g  JBd, 

a  Notlu^  whatever  is  known  of  the  locality  of  tliis  people^ 

*  They  are  also  called  in  history  Gotlii,  Gothones,  Gotones  and  Gutce. 
Accordn\g  to  Pythens  of  Marseilles  (as  mentioned  by  Pliny,  B.xxxvii. 
c.  2),  th^  dwelt  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is 
BOW  oaDed  the  IVitech-Haff.  Tooitiu  alio  reCbn  to  the  same  district, 
though  he  does  not  spenk  of  thorn  as  inhabiting  the  coast.  Ptolemy 
again  speaks  of  them  as  dwelling  on  the  east  of  the  Yistula,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  Venedi.  The  later  form  of  tlu  ir  name,  Goihi^  does  not  occur 
till  the  time  of  Caracalla.  Their  native  name  was  Gutthinda.  They  are 
first  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, when  we  find  them  mentioned  as  'Gette/  from  the  drBumstanoe  of 
their  having  occupied  the  countries  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Sarmatian 
Get«e.  The  fonnidable  attaeka  made  by  this  people,  divided  into  the 
nations  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  upon  the  Roinan  power  during 
its  decluie,  are  too  well  known  to  ever}'  reader  of  Gibbon  to  retiuire 
ftuiher  notice. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Cliersonesus  Cirabrica,  the  modem  |>enin8ida  of 
Jutland.  If  seems  doubtful  whetlier  these  Cimbri  were  a  Gcrinanic  na- 
tion or  a  Celtic  tribe,  a.^  also  whether  they  were  the  same  race  whose 
numerous  hordes  successively  defeated  six  Roman  armi^,  and  were  finally 
conquered  by  C.  Marina,  B.O.  101,  in  the  Oampi  Baudii  Hie  more 
general  impression,  however,  entertained  by  historians,  is  that  they  were 
a  Celtic  or  GalUc  and  not  a  Germanic  nation.  The  name  is  said  to  havo 
signified  "  robbei-s."    See  Gibbon,  i.  273,  iii.  305.  Bohn's  J£d. 

*  The  Teutoni  or  Teutones  dwelt  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  adjacent 
to  the  toritory  of  the  Cimbri.  Their  name,  though  belonging  origmally 
to  a  single  nation  or  tribes  came  to  be  aftenvards  applied  coUectively  to 
tfM  wbMO  people  of  Qwryaj.  See  Oibbon,  iii.  139.  BtMsSd. 
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of  the  Chauci'.  The  Tsta>vones^,  who  join  up  to  the  Rhine, 
and  to  whom  the  Cimbn*  t>elong,  are  the  third  race  ;  while 
the  Hermiones,  forming  a  fourth,  dwell  in  the  interior, 
and  include  the  Suevi'*,  the  iiermimduri^  the  Chatti'^,  and 

^  Also  called  Cauchi,  Cauci,  and  Cajci,  a  G^erman  tribe  to  the  east  of 
the  XVisfauEiB,  between  the  riyers  Ems  and  Elbe.  The  modern  Olden* 
burg  and  Hanover  are  supposed  to  pretty  nearly  repretent  tlie  oonntry 

of  the  Chauci.  In  B.  xri.  c.  1. 2,  will  be  found  a  further  account  of  them 
by  Pliny,  vrho  had  visited  their  eoTintry,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  lay 
on  the  sea-coast.  They  arc  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, when  they  had  extended  so  &r  south  and  west  that  they  are  spoken 
of  M  Hying  <m  the  bsnln  of  tiie  Bhine. 

'  Mentioned  bj  Tacitus  as  dwelling  in  the  east  and  soutll  of  Germany. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  by  Titzius  that  the  words  "  quorum  Cimbri,** 
"  to  whom  the  Cimbri  belong,"  are  an  intrrpolation ;  which  is  not  im- 
probable, or  at  least  that  the  word  ''Cimbri*'  has  been  substituted  for 
some  other  name. 

*  This  appears  tobe  pnoporly  the  eollectiye  name  of  a  great  number  of 
the  GUjrman  tribe? ,  who  were  of  a  niitjratorv  mode  of  Ufe,  and  spoken  of 
in  opposition  to  the  more  settled  tribes,  who  went  imder  the  general  name 
of  Ingeeyones.  Csesar  speaks  of  them  as  dwelling  east  of  the  Ubii  and 
Sygambri,  and  ivtest  of  me  Ghemsoi.  Strabo  makes  them  eKtend  in  an 
easterly  direction  beyond  the  Albis  or  Elbe,  and  southerly  as  far  as  the 
Bourees  of  the  Danube.  Tacitus  give.=<  the  name  of  Suevia  to  the  whole 
of  the  east  of  Germany,  from  the  Danulx;  to  the  Baltic.  The  name  of 
the  modem  Suabia  is  aeriyed  from  a  body  of  adyenturers  from  various 
Gennan  tribes,  who  assmned  the  name  of  Sueyi  in  consequence  of  their 
not  possessing  any  other  appeUation. 

•  A  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  GJermany,  which  occupied  the  exten* 
sive  tract  of  country  between  the  mountains  in  the  north-west  of  Bohe- 
mia  and  the  RoiTian  Wall  in  the  south-west,  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  Agri  Decumates.  On  the  east  thev  bordered  on  the  Narisci,  on 
the  north-east  on  the  Gherosei,  and  on  tne  north-west  on  the  ChattL 
There  is  little  doubt  that  they  originally  formed  port  of  the  Soevi.  AM 
a  later  period  tliey  spread  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  taking  possession 
of  the  north- western  part  of  Bohemia  and  the  coimtry  about  the  sources 
of  tlie  Maine  and  Soale,  that  is,  the  part  of  Franconia  as  for  as  Kissin^tm 
and  the  south-western  pari  of  the  Inngdom  of  Saxony.  The  name  aeof 
mimdttri  is  thought  by  soTne  to  ^iirmfy  highlandcrs,  and  to  he  a  oon^ 
po\md     Her  or  f    "liigh,"  and  Mund,  "man." 

•  One  of  the  great  tribes  of  Germany,  which  ro«»e  to  imponance  after 
the  dccapr  of  the  power  of  the  Cherusci.  It  is  thought  by  ethnc^raphers 
that  their  name  is  stfll  prosoryod  in  the  word  **Hee8on.'*  They  formed  the 
(Dhief  tribe  of  the  Hermiones  here  mentioned,  and  are  described  by  Cflssav 
as  belonging  to  the  Suevi,  though  Tacitus  distinguishes  them,  and  no 
German  tribe  in  fact  oeeiipied  tnore  ])ermanently  its  original  locality  tha** 
IbeChattL  Their  original  abode  sa  uid  to  haye  extended  Irom  the  Westc;: 
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tiie  Cherusci' :  tiie  fifth  race  is  that  of  the  Peucini^,  who  are 
also  the  Bastenue,  adjoining  the  Daci  previoualy  n^ntioned. 

The  move  famous  rivers  that  flow  into  the  ocean  are  the 
Guttalus^,  the  Vistillus  or  Vistula,  the  Albis^,  the  Visurgia*, 
the  Amisius^,  the  Ehiue,  and  tlie  Mosa^  In  the  interior  is 
the  lon^  extent  of  the  Hercjmian'  range,  which  in  grandeur 
is  inferior  to  none. 

wild  in  the  wMt  to  the  Saale  In  S^wioonia,  and  from  the 

in  the  aouth  as  far  as  the  souraea  of  the  Elison  and  the  Weser,  so  thafe 

they  opcupied  exactly  the  modern  oountrj'  of  Ilessen,  inchiding  perhaps 
a  portion  of  the  north-west  of  Baviiria.  See  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  9U.  Bo?/  ns  Ed. 

'  The  Cherusci  were  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  German  tribes,  and 
are  mentioned  bj  Ceoaar  aa  of  the  same  importanoe  aa  the  Suevi,  from 
whom  thej  were  sepanted  by  the  Silva  Bacensia.  Hiere  ia  some  diffi- 
culty in  stating  their  exact  locuhty,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
their  country  extended  from  the  VLsurgis  or  W' escr  in  the  west  to  the 
Albis  or  Elbe  in  the  east,  and  from  MeUbocus  in  the  north  to  the  neigH- 
hourhood  of  the  Sudeti  in  the  south,  so  that  the  Chamavi  and  Lango- 
bardi  wwo  tMr  northern  neighbours,  the  Gliatti  the  westem,  the  Her- 
mundnri  the  southern,  and  the  Silmgi  and  Semnones  their  eastern 
neighbours.  This  tribe,  imder  their  chief  Arminiiia  or  Hermann,  form- 
ing a  confederation  with  many  smaller  tribes  in  a.d.  9,  completely  defeattKT 
the  Komuas  in  the  famous  battle  of  the  Teutoburg  Forest.  In  later  time^ 
tbej  woe  oooqiiered  by  the  Chatti»  lo  that  Ptolemy  speaka'^f  them^ 
ObHj  as  a  small  tribe  on  the  south  of  the  Hartz  mountain.  Their  name' 
afterwards  appears,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  osntuxy,  in  the  con-  • 
'federation  of  the  Franks. 

'  The  Peucini  are  mentioned  here,  as  also  by  Tacitus,  as  identical  with 
Ifae  Baatanus.  Am  abeady  mentioned,  supposing  them  to  be  names  fbfr 
distinct  nationa,  they  must  be  taki  n  an  only  namea  of  individual  tribest^ 
and  not  of  groups  of  tribes.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  their  first 
settlements  in  Sarmatia  were  in  the  highlands  between  the  Theiss  and' 
the  March,  whence  they  passed  onward  to  the  lower  Danube,  as  far  as 
its  mouth,  where  a  portion  of  them,  settling  in  the  island  of  Peuoe,  ob' 
.tained  tiie  name  of  PeueinL   In  tiie  later  geographers  we  find  them* 
settled  between  the  Tyrus  or  Dniester,  and  the  Borysthenea  or  Jhaepetf 
the  Peucini  remaining  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
-   '  According  to  Parisot,  the  Guttalus  is  the  same  as  the  ^Ule,  a  tribu- 
•tanr  of  the  Pregel.    Cluver  thinks  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Oder. 
Other  writers  again  consider  it  the  same  as  the  Pregd* 
•   *  Or  Elbe.    *  Now  the  Weser.    •  The  modem  Exns.    ^  The  Meuse. 
.    *  The  *  Hercynia  Silva,'  Hercynian  Forest  or  Range,  is  very  differently 
described  by  the  writers  of  various  ages.    Tiie  earliest  mention  of  it  is 
by  Aristotle.    Judging  from  the  accounts  given  by  Cssar,  Pomponius . 
^Me]a»  and  Stnbo,  tiie  *  Hercynia  Silva'  appears  tonave  bc«n  a  general . 
name  for  abnost  all  the  mountains  of  Southern  and  Central  Germanr, 
that  ii|  from  the  loiuoea  of  the  J>auube  to  TiansylTani%  compziai^g  tSo 
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C£UUP«  29.  (15.) — l^U(£TT-ftIX  ZSLAVDS  Of  THE  GALLIC  OCEAN, 

In  the  Bbine  itself,  nearly  100  miles  in  length,  is  the 
most  famous  ishuid^  of  the  mtaii  and  the  Caunine£fttes,  as 
also  other  islands  of  the  IFrisii',  the  Chauci,  the  Frisian 
bones*,  the  Stum^  and  the  Marsacii,  which  lie  between  He> 
Hum'  and  Meviun^  These  are  the  names  of  the  mouths 

Sch-vrarzwald,  Odenwald,  Spessart,  !Rh5n,  Tlnirinffcr  Wald,  the  Harf^ 
mouDtain  (which  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  retained  the  ancient 
name),  Raube  Alp,  Steigerwald,  Fichtclgebir^e,  Erzgebii'ge,  and  Rieseu- 
gebirge.  At  s  later  peniod  yrbm  the  monntams  of  Smusoj  had  hecxmie 
better  known^  the  name  was  applied  to  the  more  limited  nnge  estettding 
around  Bohemia,  and  tlu*ough  Moravia  into  Hungary. 

*  This  island  appears  to  have  been  foiined  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Bhine,  the  northern  branch  of  which  enters  the  sea  at  Katwyck,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Ley  den,  by  the  Waal  and  the  course  of  the  Maas,  after  it  has 
feodTed  the  Waal,  and  by  the  eea.  The  Waal  or  Yalialia  Beema  to  haye 
undergone  considerable  change,  and  the  place  of  its  junction  with  the 
Maas  may  have  varied.  Pliny  makes  the  island  nearly  100  miles  in  length, 
wliich  is  about  the  distance  from  the  fort  of  Schenkenschanz,  where  the 
first  separation  of  the  Khine  takes  place,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maas.  The 
name  mBatsyu  was  no  donbt  the  gmiiine  name,  which  18  still  preseryed 
in  Betuwe,  the  name  of  a  distariot  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Khine  and  the 
Waal.  The  Canninefates,  a  people  of  the  same  race  as  the  Batavi,  also 
occupied  the  island,  and  as  the  Batavi  seem  to  have  been  in  the  eastern 
part,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Canninefates  occupied  the  western.  They 
were  aubdned  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

*  The  FHsii  or  Frisones  were  one  of  the  great  tribes  ^  north-western 
Germany,  properly  belonging  to  the  gronp  of  the  Tngaivones.  They  in- 
habited the  country  about  Lake  Flcvo  and  other  lake?,  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Ems,  so  as  to  be  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bructeri,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  GhauoL  Tadtus  distinguishes  between  the  Fiisii  Mft* 
Jons  and  Minores,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  east  of 
uie  canal  of  Drusus  in  the  north  of  Holland,  and  the  former  between  the 
riTers  Flevus  and  Amisia,  that  is,  in  the  country  which  atiU  bears  the 
name  of  Friesland.    The  Chauci  have  been  previously  mentioned. 

*  The  Frisiabones  or  Frisavones  are  again  mentioned  in  C.  31  of  the 
nresent  Book  as  a  people  of  GauL  In  miat  locality  they  dwelt  has  not 
betni  ascertained  by  historians. 

*  The  Sturii  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  modem  South  Holland, 
while  the  Marsacii  probably  inhabited  the  ishuKl  Mhich  the  Mouse  forma 
at  Its  junction  with  the  Rlmie,  at  the  modern  Dortrccht  in  Zealand. 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  modem  fortress  of  Briel,  sitnate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Meuse. 

*  rrobnbly  the  same  ad  the  modem  Mieland  (thus  partly  retaining  its 
ancient  uauie),  an  island  north  of  tlie  Texel.  The  more  ancient  writers 
speak  of  two  main  arms,  into  which  the  Rhine  was  divided  on  entt^ring 
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into  which  the  Ehine  divides  itself,  discharging  its  waters  on 
the  north  into  the  lakef?  there,  and  on  the  west  into  the  river 
Mosa.  At  the  iniihlle  mouth  which  lies  between  these  two, 
the  river,  having  but  a  very  small  chaimel,  preserves  its  own 
name. 

CHAP.  80.  (16.) — BBITAirKIA. 

Opposite  to  this  coast  is  the  island  called  Britannia,  so 
celebrated  in  the  records  of  Greece^  and  of  our  own  country. 
It  is  situate  to  the  north-west,  and,  with  a  large  tract  of 
intervening  sea,  lies  opposite  to  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
by  &r  the  greater  piot  of  Europe.  Its  fbrmeir  name  wsa 
Albion' ;  but  at  a  later  neriod,  all  the  islands,  of  which  we 
shall  just  now  briefly  malce  mention,  were  included  imder  the 
name  of  ^'BritannuB.  This  island  is  distant  from Gesoriacum, 
on  the  coast  of  the  nation  of  the  Morini',  at  ihe  spot  where 
the  passage  across  is  the  shortest,  fiflky  nules.  ^theas  and 
Isidorus  say  that  its  circumference  is  4875  mues.  It  is 
barely  thirty  years  since  any  extensive  knowledge  of  it  was 
gained  by  tiie  successes  of  the  Boman  arms,  and  even  as  yet 
they  have  not  penetrated  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the  Caledo- 
nian^ forest.  Agrippa  beUeves  its  length  to  be  800 miles,  and 

the  territory  of  the  Batari,  of  which  the  one  on  the  east  continued  to  bear 
the  name  of  Khenus,  while  that  on  the  west  into  which  the  Masa,  Maas 
3r  Keuse,  flowed,  was  called  YatiaUa  or  WaaL  After  Drosus,  b.o.  12, 
had  oonnected  the  Flevo  Lacus  or  Zuyder-Zee  with  the  Rliine  by  means 
of  a  canal,  in  forming  which  he  probably  made  use  of  the  bed  of  the 
Yssel,  we  lind  mention  made  of  tliree  mouths  of  the  Khine.  Of  these 
the  names,  as  given  by  Phny,  are,  on  the  west,  Helium  (the  Yahalis  o£ 
otiier  writers),  in  the  centra  Bbnnis,  and  at  the  north  Slsnim^  but  afe 
a  later  period  ive  afiain  find  mention  made  of  only  two  mouths. 

1  Britain  was  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers  as  superior  to 
all  other  islands  in  the  world.  Pionysius,  in  his  Periegesis,  says,  "  that 
no  other  islands  whatsoever  can  claim  cquaht^  with  those  of  Britain." 

<  Said  to  have  been  so  called  from  I3ae  whiteness  of  its  cliilk  opposite 
the  coast  of  Gaul. 

*  Afterwards  called  Bononia,  the  modem  Boulogne.  As  D'AniiUe 
remarks,  the  distance  here  given  by  Pliny  is  far  too  great,  whether  we 
measure  to  Dover  or  to  llythe;  our  author's  measurement  however  is 
probably  made  to  Kutupi®  (the  modem  Bichborough),  near  Sandwich, 
where  we  Bomans  had  a  fortified  post,  which  was  their  landing-placo 
when  orosring  over  from  GauL  This  would  make  tiie  l^'Himfff  gtrm  lof 
Pliny  nearer  the  truth,  though  still  too  much. 

«  Frobabljr  the  Qrampian  range  is  here  rderred  to. 
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its  breadth  300 ;  he  also  thinks  that  the  hreadth  of  Hibemia 
is  the  same,  but  that  its  length  is  less  by  200  miles.  This 
last  island  is  situate  beyond  Britannia,  the  passage  across 
being  the  shortest  from  the  territory  of  the  Silures^  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles.  Of  the  remaining  islands  none  is  said  to 
have  a  greater  circumference  than  125  miles.  Among  these 
there  are  the  Orcades^,  forty  in  number,  and  situate  mthin 
A  short  distance  of  each  other,  the  seven  islands  called  Ao- 
modfe^  the  Hsebndes,  thirty  in  number,  and,  between  Hi* 
beniia  andBritaonia^  the  islands  of  MQna^yMonapia^Sicina^ 
Vectis^  Limnus^  and  Andros*.  Below  it  are  the  islands 
^sailed  Samnis  and  Azantos^*^,  and  opposite,  scattered  in  the 
.Qerman  Sea^  are  those  known  as  the  QhesarisB^^  but  which 

*  The  people  of  South  Wales. 

*  Tbo  Oriawy  islandB  'ware  indnded  under  this  xuane.  PSomponiiu 
JCflla  and  Ptc^my  make  them  hot  tiurty  in  number,  ivhfla  Solimu  fines 

.theu*  number  at  three  only. 

*  Also  called  ^modee  or  Heemodce,  most  probably  the  islands  now 
known  as  the  Shetlands.  Camden  however  and  the  older  antiquarians 
xefisr  the  Bttmpdo  to  the  Saltio  eea^  ooneidering  them  difibrenfe  nom  the 
Aomodtthere  mentioiied,  while  Salmasius  on  the  otiu-r  band  coneidanithe 
Acmodfe  or  Hsemodce  and  the  Hebrides  as  identical.  Parisot  n^marks 
that  oflP  the  West  Cape  of  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  the  Isle  of  I^orth  Uist, 
the  nearest  of  the  Hekhdes  to  the  Shethuid  islands,  there  is  a  vast  ffulf 
fiUed  wilh  uilandB,  which  etill  bears  the  name  of  Msmsddy  or  Maooj, 
from  which  the  Greeks  may  have  easily  derired  the  words  Al  Hud^ai, 
whence  the  Latin  HiemodBB. 

*  The  Isle  of  Anglesea.  *  Most  probably  the  Isle  of  Man. 

*  Camden  and  Gosselin  {Rech.  stir  la  Geogr.  des  Anciem)  consider 
that  under  this  name  is  meant  the  island  of  Kacklin,  situate  near  the 
north-eastern  eoctremify  of  IreUmd.  A  Bicma  is  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy, 
but  that  island  is  <me  of  the  Hebrides. 

7  This  Yectis  is  considered  by  Gosselin  to  be  the  same  as  the  small 
island  of  White-Horn,  tiituatc  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Wigto^Ti  in 
Scotland.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  southern  Yectis,  or 
Isle  of  Wight. 

^  According  to  Qosselin  this  is  the  island  of  Balkey,  at  flieentnmceof 

Dublin  Bay. 

*  Camden  thinks  that  this  is  the  same  as  Bardsey  T^iland,  at  the  south 
of  the  island  of  Auglesca,  wiiile  Mannert  and  Gosselin  thmk  thai  it  is 
the  island  of  Lambay. 

Aooordmg  to  Brotier  these  islands  belong  to  the  coast  of  Britanny, 
being  the  modem  isles  of  S-an  and  Ushant. 

As  already  mentioned,  he  probably  speaks  of  the  islands  of  CEland 
and  Gothland,  and  Amehmd,  called  Austeravia  or  Actania,  in  whioh 
4fUmm  or  amber  was  finmd  by  the  Bomaa  soldiers.  See  p.  344. 
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the  Greeks  have  more  recently  called  the  Electrides,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  producing  electrum  or  amber. 
The  most  remote  of  all  that  we  find  mentioned  is  Thule\  in 
which,  a8  we  have  previously  stated^,  there  is  no  night  at  the 
summer  solstice,  when  the  sun  is  passini^  ihrouj^h  the  sign 
of  Cancer,  while  on  the  other  hand  at  the  winter  solstice 
tluTe  is  no  day.  Some  wTiters  an^  of  opinion  that  this  state 
of  things  lasts  for  six  whole  months  together.  Timaeus  the 
historian  says  that  an  island  called  Mictis^  is  within  six  days* 
sail  of  Britannia,  in  which  white  k^ad^  is  found  ;  and  that  the 
Britons  sail  over  to  it  in  bouts  of  osii^r  ',  covered  with  sewed 
hides.  There  are  writers  also  who  make  mention  of  some 
other  islands,  Scandia^  namely,  Dumna,  Bergos,  and,  greater 

*  The  opuiioiis  as  to  the  identity  of  aucieut  i  iiule  liave  been  numerous 
in  the  eztrame.  We  mxj  hen  mentum  nz: — ^1.  The  eommon,  and  ap- 
psrently  the  best  founded  opinion,  that  Untie  is  the  island  of  Iceland. 
•2.  That  it  is  either  the  Ferroo  group,  or  one  of  those  islands.  3.  The 
notion  of  Ortelius,  Faniaby,  and  Sehcenning,  that  it  is  identical  witli 
Thvlemark  iii  Norway.  4^  The  opinion  of  Malte  Brun,  that  the  conti- 
nental portion  of  DenmariE  ia  meant  theroby,  a  part  of  whieh  ia  to  the 
present  day  caUed  Thy  or  Thyland.  5.  The  opinion  of  Rudbedk  and  of 
Gdatron,  boROwed  originally  from  Proeopius,  that  this  is  a  general 
name  for  the  whole  of  Sc^nainavia.  6.  Tliat  of  Gk)8selin,  who  thinks 
that  under  this  name  Mainland,  the  principal  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  is 
meant.  It  is  by  no  means  impossijble  that  under  the  name  of  Thule 
two  ormoreof  theee  localitiea  majbttre  been  meant,  by  diilbent  antfaoia 
writing  at  distant  periods  and  imder  difibrent  states  of  geographical 
knowledge.  It  is  also  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  as  Parisot  re- 
marks, that  the  Thule  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  is  identical  with  Thylemark 
in  Norway.  •  B.  iu  c.  77. 

'  Brotier  ihinkatliatnndertlua  name  Apart  of  ComwaUia  meant,  an 
that  it  waa  erroneondy  aupposed  to  be  an  island.  Pioisot  is  of  opnuon 
that  the  copyists,  or  more  probably  Pliny  himsrlf,  has  made  an  error  in 
tmn>»cribing  Mictis  for  Veotis,  the  name  of  the  l!*le  of  Wight.  It  is  not 
improbable  howeyer  that  the  island  of  Siictis  had  only  an  imaginary 
existence. 

«  <(  White  lead" :  not>  however,  tbe  metallio  aobatanoe  which  wo  im« 
dentand  by  that  nnme,  but  tin. 

*  Commonly  kiiown  as  "  (X)racle9,"  and  used  by  the  Wdoh  in  modem 
times.    See  B.  vii.  c.  57  of  this  work,  and  the  Note. 

*  Brotier,  with  many  other  writers,  takes  these  names  to  refer  to  ya« 
rioua  parte  of  the  ooaat  of  Norway.  Sisandia  he  considefB  to  be  the  same 
as  Scania,  Bergos  the  modem  Bergen,  and  Neri^s  the  northern  part  of 
Norway.  On  the  other  hand,  Gosselin  is  of  opinion  tliat  under  the  name 
of  Bei^  the  Soottiah  island  of  Barra  is  meant,  and  under  that  of  Kenr 
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than  all,  Nerigos,  from  which  persons  embark  for  Thule. 
At  one  day's  sail  from  Thule  is  the  frozen  ocean,  which  hj 
some  is  called  the  Gronian  Sea. 

CHAP.  81.  (17.) — GALLfA  BBLOIOA. 

The  whole  of  Gaul  that  is  comprehended  under  the  one 
general  name  of  Comata^,  is  divided  into  three  races  of 
people,  wliich  are  more  especially  kept  distinct  from  each 
other  by  the  following  rivers.  From  the  Scaldis  to  the  Se- 
quana-  it  is  Belgic  Gaul ;  from  the  Sequana  to  the  Garumna' 
it  is  Celtic  Gaul  or  Lugduiiensis* ;  and  from  the  Garumna 
to  the  promontory  of  the  Pyrena^au  range  it  is  Aquitanian 
Gaul,  formerly  called  Aremorica*.  Agrippa  makes  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  coast  of  Gaul  to  be  1800  miles,  mea- 
sured from  the  Bhine  to  the  Pyrenees:  and  its  length, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  mountains  of  G^benna  and  Jura, 
excluding  therefinnn  Gallia  Narbonensis,  he  computes  at 
420  miles,  the  breadth  being  318. 

Beginning  at  the  Scaldis,  the  parts  beyond'  are  inhabited 
by  the  Tozandxi,  who  are  divided  into  various  peoples  with 
many  names ;  after  whom  come  the  Menapii^  the  Morini^ 
the  Qromarsaci*,  who  are  adjacent  to  the  burgh  which  is 
known  as  Gesoriaeum'^,  theBntanni'^  the  Ambiani^,  theBel- 

gos,  the  island  of  Lewis,  the  northern  promontory  of  which  is  in  the  old 
maps  dengrnatod  bj  the  luuaae  of  Naxy  or  Nery.  Ptolemy  makes  men* 

tion  of  an  island  called  Boumna  In  the  Tiohiity  of  the  rcades. 

*  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  it  called  Nnr- 
boncnsis,  was  called  Gallia  Comata,  &om  the  oustom  of  the  jpeople 
allowiug  their  hair  to  grow  to  a  great  length. 

*  SVmn  theSofaeldttotheSdiie,      *  SVofm  the  Seine  to  the  Garomie. 

*  LyoneseGavd,  firomLugdunura,  tiieancient  name  of  the  city  of  Lyons. 

*  Said  by  Oamden  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  Ar  -  mor,  "  by 
the  Sea."  ^  The  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  liorth  Brabant. 

7  Inhabiting  Western  Flanders. 

*  So  ealled,  it  i»  rappoaed,  from  the  Celtio  word  Mor,  which  means 
the  sea.**   TArouaue  and  Boulogne  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 

their  towns,  situate  in  the  modern  Pas  de  Calais. 

^  D'Anville  ]>lace9  them  bctwetni  Calais  and  Gravellines,  in  the  Pas 
Calais,  and  on  the  spot  now  known  as  the  Terre  de  Marck  or  Merk. 

10  Boulogne,  previously  mentioned. 

^  CluTer  thiius  that  **Brianiu**  would  be  the  ooneet  reading  hare  i  but 
D*Anville  places  the  Britanni  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  stream  caliod 

La  Cancbe  in  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

According  to  Farisot  and  Ansart  Ihey  occupied  the  departmt^t  ol 
VOL.  I.  2  A 
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lovaci',  tlieHa8«i'.  and,  more  in  the  interior,  tlie  Catoelugi*, 
the  Atrebatea*,  the  ^er\  ii  \  a  iVce  people,  the  Veromandui*, 
the  Suu  iiconi^,  the  Suessione^  a  free  people,  the  Uhnanetes', 
a  free  people,  the  Timgri^",  the  8imuci",  the  I  risiuboueH^*, 
theBetasi  ,  the  Leuci",  a  free  people,  the  Treveri",  who  were 

the  Somme,  with  places  on  the  9\te  of  AmloDB  (dflriTedfrom  (heir  aanie) 
and  Abbeville  for  their  chief  towns. 

'  Thej  dwelt  in  the  modem  department  of  the  Qiae,  with  Beauvaia 
(whidk  atill  raCaiiii  tlieir  name)  Ibr  their  chief  town. 

*  D*Aiiville  is  of  opinion  that  the  place  called  Ilaiz  or  Hex  in  the 
diocese  of  Beaurais,  received  its  name  from  tliis  people,  of  whom  nnihinj 
else  is  known.  The  name  is  omitted  in  several  of  the  editions. 

*  B'Anville  is  of  opinion  that  tlieir  chief  town  waa  situate  at  the 
modem  Ohaoiira,  al  the  pasbuge  of  the  fif«r  Bem^  not  fiur  from  Verfins 
in  the  department  of  the  Aiane. 

^  According  to  Ptolemy  their  chief  town  would  be  on  the  site  of  tlie 
modem  Orchies  in  the  department  du  Kord,  but  C«sar  makes  it  to  be 
Xemetac'um,  the  modern  ArraSi  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Pas  de  Calais. 

*  Aooording  to  Aniart  their  cliief  town  wm  Bmi,  in  tho  defMyrtment 
du  Nord.   They  are  called  **  liberi,"  or  free,  beoraae  thef  were  left  at 

iibt^rtv  to  cniov  their  own  laws  and  institutions. 

*  Their  capital  wii.s  Augusta  \'eroman(hioruni,  inid  it  has  been  sug- 
gested tliat  tlie  uiace  called  Vemifuid,  in  the  deijurtment  de  rAisae,  de- 
notes its  site}  Imt  aooording  to  Bellay  and  D'AnTiUe  the  cil;^  of  St* 
Quentin,  which  was  formerly  called  Aouste,  marks  the  spot. 

'  Xotliinj;  wliatever  is  known  of  tlietn,  and  it  is  suggested  by  thecom- 
nitMitaton^  that  this  is  a  corrupted  ibrm  of  the  name  of  the  SuessioneSn 
which  follows. 

'  They  gare  name  to  Soissona  in  tho  southern  pert  of  the  depertment 

de  TAisne. 

'  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  are  the  sameae  the  SilTanedei^ 

the  inhabitants  of  Senlis  in  the  department  de  I'Oise. 

The  people  of  Tongres,  in  the  provinces  of  Namur,  Li^ge,  and 
Limbourg. 

"  They  are  supposed  to  heTO  dwelt  in  thecestem  part  of  the  prtrrinoe 

of  Limbourg. 

They  probably  dwelt  between  the  Sunuci  and  the  13etai»i. 
"  Tliev  are  sup]>osiHl  to  have  dwelt  in  the  western  part  of  the  province 
of  Limbourg,  on  the  eouiiues  of  thai  province  and  South  Brabaut,  in  tlie 
Tunnity  probably  of  the  place  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Beets,  upon 
the  river  OettOi  between  Leeu  and  Heden,  seven  miles  to  the  east  of 
Louvain. 

^*  According  to  Ptolemy  the  Linici  dwelt  on  the  sites  of  Toul  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurthe,  and  of  ^'ais  or  JS'ays  iu  that  of  the  Meu^o. 

*  EVom  them  Treves  or  Trier,  in  the  Onmd  Duchy  of  the  Lower 
Bhinc^  takes  its  name» 
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formerly  free,  and  the  Lingone8\  a  federal  state,  the  federal 
K4?mi^,  the  Mediomatrici^,  the  Sequani^,  the  Baurici*,  and 
the  Helvetii*.  The  Eoman  colonies  are  Equestris^  and 
Kauriaea".  The  nations  of  Germany  which  dwell  in  this 
province,  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  are  the  Nemetes*, 
the  Triboci'",  and  the  Vanp^iones'' ;  nearer  again the  Ubii'\ 
the  Colony'^  of  Ajg^rippina,  the  Cugerni'*,  the  Batavi'*,  and 
the  peoples  whom  we  have  akeady  mentioned  as  dwelling 
on  the  i»laud;s  of  the  Ithine. 

CHAP.  32.  (18.) — GALLIJL  LUGDUXENSIS. 

That  part;  of  Gkiul  which  is  known  as  Lugdunensis'^  con* 

'  Their  chief  town  wu  on  the  site  of  Langres,  in  the  department  of 
the  Haute  Ifarne. 

•  Tliey  gave  name  to  the  city  of  Rheims  in  the  department  of  the  Mame. 

*  Th'jir  chief  town  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Mets,  in  the 
department  of  the  Moselle. 

*  l^es^au^on  stands  on  the  site  of  their  chief  town,  in  the  department 
of  the  Doubft,  extending  as  &r  as  BAle. 

^  'Die  inliabitants  of  the  district  called  the  Haiit  Bhin  or  Bigher  Bhine. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Switzerland. 

'  Or  the"  Equestrian  Colony,"  probably  founded  by  thcKonian  Equites. 
It  is  not  known  where  tliis  colony  was  situate,  but  it  is  suggested  by 
Cluver  and  Mbnetus  (hat  it  may  have  been  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  tiie 
▼icinity  of  the  modem  town  of  Xyon. 

*  Littre,  in  a  note,  remarks  that  fiauriaoa  is  a  barbarism,  and  that  the 
reading  properly  is  "  Ra\irica." 

•  Spire  wa«  t  heir  cliief  city,  in  the  province  of  the  Khine. 

^  They  are  supposed  to  haye  oooupied  Strasbourg,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

"  They  dwelt  in  the  modern  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  Worms 
was  their  ehief  city.  That  is,  nearer  the  mouths  of  the  Rliine. 

They  originally  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were 
transported  across  the  river  by  Agrippa  in  B.C.  37,  at  their  own  request, 
fipom  a  wish  to  escape  the  attacks  of  the  Snen. 

"Sow  known  as  the  city  of  Cologne.  It  took  its  name  from  Agrippina, 
the  vnfi'  of  Claudius  and  the  mother  of  Nero,  who  was  bom  there,  and  who, 
asTaeitus  says,  to  show  off' her  power  to  the  allied  nations,  planted  a  colony 
ui  veteran  soldiers  in  her  native  city,  and  gave  to  it  her  own  name. 

^  Their  district  was  in  the  modem  drew  of  CK^tss,  in  the  province  of 

JuHirs-Et'r<r-Cl^ve8. 

Dwelling  in  the  Insula  Batavomm,  mentioned  in  C  29  of  the  pro- 
sent  Book. 

V  He  first  speaks  of  the  nations  on  the  eoast,  and  then  of  those  more 

mthe  interior. 
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tains  tlic  Lexovii',  the  Vellocasaes^  the  Galeti^,  the  Yeneti*, 
the  Abrincatui*,  the  Ossismi*,  and  the  celebrated  river  Lii^e- 
ris',  as  nxho  a  must  remarkable  peninsula,  which  extends  lutu 
the  ocean  at  the  extremity®  of  the  territory  of  the  Ossismi, 
tlie  circumference  of  which  is  G25*  miles,  and  its  breadth  at 
the  neck  125'".  Beyond  this  are  the  ^annetes",  and  in  the 
interior  are  the.^dui'*,a  federal  people,  the  Carnuti*^,  a  federal 
people,  the  Boii'*,  the  ISeiiones'^  the  Aulerci,  both  those  sur- 
niiiiu'd  Eburovices'®  and  those  called  Ccuonianni'^,  the 
Mcldi",  a  free  people,  the  Parisii**,  the  Tricasses*",  the  An- 

1  Dwelling  in  the  west  of  the  department  of  CalTadoa,  and  the  east  ctf 
the  department  of  the  Eure.    From  them  Lisieux  takes  ite  JMOlB, 

2  Thuy  occupied  the  department  of  tlie  Lower  Seine. 

'  They  are  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  the  ricinity  of  Lilleboime,  iu 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine. 

*  They  gave  name  to  the  town  of  Vannes  in  the  department  of  Morbihan. 

*  From  them  the  city  of  ATFauohes,  in  the  department  of  Xa  Mancbe^ 
derives  its*  nmne. 

*  They  occupied  the  modem  department  of  Finisterre.  '  Tlie  Loire. 
^  This  spot  IB  placed  by  D' AnviUe  near  the  modem  city  of  Saint  Brieuc. 

He  refers  hen  to  the  peninsula  of  Biittany,  which  ends  in  Finisterre. 

'  Ansai^  remarks  mat  the  oirouit  of  the  peninsula  from  Saint  Brieuo 
to  t)ie  mouth  of  the  river  Vilaine  is  only  450  miles,  but  that  if  taken  irom 
the  eitv  of  Avranches  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  it  is  650. 

Ausurt  state:*  that  from  Avranches  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loii-e,  in  a 
straight  line,  is  twenty  miles  less  than  the  distance  here  given  by  Fliny. 

i>  J  nhabitants  of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire  or  Lou«  Inferieiire. 

^2  This  extensive  people  inhabited  the  present  departments  of  the  iSaona 
et  Loire,  Allu'r,  N  ievrt%  Rhone  nord,  and  Loire  uord.  Autun  and  Citulous- 
sur-Marne  stand  on  the  site  of  tiieir  ancient  towns. 

^  They  inhabited  the  departments  of  theEture  et  Loire,  and  portions 
of  those  of  the  Seine  et  Oise,  of  the  Loire  et  Cber,  and  of  the  Loiret. 
Chartres  occupies  the  site  of  tlieir  town. 

They  oc^cupied  a  ]>art  of  the  department  of  the  Allier.  Moulins  stands 
on  the  site  of  their  chief  town. 

1*  Sons,  in  the  department  of  the  Tonne,  stands  on  the  site  of  their 
chief  town. 

M  The  cliief  town  of  the  Aulerci  Eburovices  was  on  the  site  of  tha 
pn^ent  Pasi«y-sur-£ure,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Old  £?zeuz,  iu  tiio 
department  of  the  Eure. 

■7  They  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Le  Mans,  in  the  department 
oftheSarthe. 

Meaux,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  etMame,  denotes  the  site  of 
their  principal  town.  Paris,  anciently  Lutctia,  denotes  their  lot  alit} . 

*  The  city  of  Troyes,  in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  denotes  their. 
locaUty. 
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decavi',  the  Viducasses-,  the  Bodiocasses^,  the  Venelli*,  the 
Cariosvelites^,  the  Diablinti^  the  Bhedones^,  the  Turones^, 
the  Atesui^,  and  the  Seeiuiani",  a  free  people,  in  whose  ter- 
ritofj  is  tlie  colony  of  Lugdunum". 

CSAV.  S8.  (10.) — GALLIA,  AQITITAKIOA. 

In  Aquitamea  are  the  Ambilatri^,  the  Anagnutes^,  the 

*  Their  chief  town  itood  on  tho  site  of  Angora,  in  the  dqaavtment  of 

the  Maine  et  Loire. 

'  D'Anville  says  that  their  chief  town  stood  on  the  spot  now  known 
as  Yieux,  two  leagues  from  Caen,  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 

*  The  veidingheie  it  not  unprobably  Vadieaaaea.**  If  so,  thej  were  a 
people  situate  at  a  great  distance  from  the  other  tribes  here  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  They  dwelt  in  the  department  De  I'Oise,  in  the  district  for- 
merly known  as  Yalois,  their  chief  town  or  city  oocupying  the  site  of  Yez, 
not  iar  from  Yillers  Cottereta. 

*  I>*Anvine  aingna  to  the  Yendli,  or  UneOit  m  aome  leadings  have 
it,  the  &nMr  ditfiiet  of  Ootantitt,  now  oaDed  the  department  of  La 
Kanche. 

*  According  to  D'Anrille,  Corseuil,  two  leagues  from  Dinan,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  denotes  the  site  of  their  chief  town. 
Havdonm  takea  Quimper  to  mark  liie  looalily. 

*  They  are  supposed  hy  Ans^  to  have  occupied  that  put  of  the 
department  of  La  Biiayenne  where  wo  And  the  village  of  Jnolahiai  two 
]eM;ue8  from  the  city  of  Mayenne. 

'  D'Anville  assigns  to  them  the  sreater  part  of  the  department  of  the 
He  et  Yilaine,  and  is  of  opinion  tint  the  city  of  Bennes  occupies  the 
•ite  of  Oondite,  their  efaief  town* 

*  Tours,  in  the  depertment  of  the  Indie  et  IioiM^  maiks  the  aite  of 
their  chief  town. 

'  They  are  supposed  to  hare  ooeupied  a  portion  of  the  deportment  of 
the  Loire. 

^  They  probably  occupied  a  port  of  llie  dflpwtment  of  fhe  Loiie^  as 
also  of  that  of  the  Jthone.   Their  town.  Forum  Secusianorum,  atood  oil 

the  site  of  the  preaent  Peurs,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire. 

The  city  of  Lyons  occupies  the  sit^  of  ancient  Lugdunum.  It  is 
suggested  by  Hardouin,  that  the  name  Lugdunum  is  a  corruption  of 
«  fuendnnnmt"  a  eompoond  of  the  Latin  word  AfeM,  grore,"  and 
the  Celtie  dm,  «a  hiU   or  "  mountain." 

^  Tliey  are  mentioned  by  Cfesar  (B.  C.  iii.  9),  in  conjunction  with  the 
Nannetes,  Morini,  and  others,  but  nothing  can  be  in£arred  aa  to  the 
precise  position  they  occupied. 

^  Their  looalily  abo  ia  unknown,  but  it  ia  auppoied  that  they  dweit 
in  the  mntlgr  ^  ^  depirtnmit  of  La  Yend^ 
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Pietone8\  the  Santoni*,  a  free  people,  tlie  Bitnriges',  sur- 
named  Y ivisei,  the  Aqiiitam\  from  whom  the  monnce  derives 
its  name,  the  SedihoviatesV  the  Conv«i»%  who  together 
form  one  town,  the  Begerri^  the  Tarhelli  Qiiataonignani% 
the  Cocosates  Sex8ignani^  the  Venami'*,  the  Onohrisatea", 

*  From  them  ancient  Poitou  receiyod  its  name.  They  arc  supposed 
to  have  oceupied  the  department  of  the  Uaute-Vienne,  and  portions  of 
thi^  departments  of  La  Vendee,  the  Loire  Inferieure,  the  Maine  et  Loire, 
the  Denx-Sivrai,  and  La  Yieiiiie. 

'  They  gave  name  to  the  former  Saintonge,  now  the  department  of 
Cltarente  and  Clmrente  In£kieare.  The  town  of  Saintea  oocupiw  the 
site  of  their  chief  town. 

*  Thev  occupied  the  modern  department  of  the  Gironde.  The  city 
of  Bordeaux  ooenpiea  the  rite  of  their  chief  town. 

*  They  gave  name  to  Aquitaine,  whioh  became  cormpted  into  Guyonne. 
Pliny  is  the  only  author  that  makes  the  Aqnitani  a  dijitinct  people  of 
the  province  of  Aquitaniea.  The  Tarusates  are  supposed  to  have  after- 
wards occupied  the  site  here  referred  to  by  him,  with  Atures  for  their 
chief  town,  afterwards  oaUed  Aire,  in  the  departmoit  of  the  Landea. 

*  Their  loealilTf  ia  unknown,  but  it  has  been  raggeated  that  they 
0<!eupied  the  departments  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees,  or  Lower  Pyrenees. 

*  So  called  from  the  Latin  verb  <*onremrey  "  to  assemble  "  or  "  meet 
togtrther."  Tliey  are  said  to  have  received  tliis  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Ptolemy,  after  the  dose  of  the  Sertorian  war,  finding  a  pas- 
toral people  of  predatory  hahita  inhahitiiig  the  range  of  the  Pyreneef, 
ordered  them  to  unite  tc^ther  and  form  a  community  in  a  town  or  city. 
From  them  the  pTesi»nt  town  of  Saint  Bertrand  de  Comminges,  in  tljo 
S.W.  of  the  department  of  the  Haute  Ghtfonne,  derives  ita  liatiu  nam^ 
"Lugdunum  Conrwiarum." 

7  By  Omar  called  the  Bigerrionea.  Their  name  waa  pnaerved  in  that 
of  the  district  of  Bigorre,  now  the  de}jartment  of  the  Hantea-FyrMet. 
Their  cliief  town  was  Turba,  now  Tarbes. 

^  By  calHng  the  Tarbelli  Q;uaimorsignttni^  lie  soenis  to  imply  that 
their  chief  town  was  a  place  garrisoned  by  four  maninks  of  soldiers,  each 
with  a  signwm  or  atanoard.  Aqnie  TarlielHcs  was  their  diief  town,  the 
modem  Acqs  or  Baac,  in  the  S.\V\  of  the  department  of  the  Landes. 
•  •  Their  chief  town  was  probably  garrisoned  by  six  signa  or  maniples. 
Cocosa,  or  Cocqnona,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Antonine  Ttinernr^*,  is  the  first 
place  on  a  road  from  Aquie  Tarbellic»  or  Dax  to  Burdegala  or  Bordeaux, 
now  called  Marensin.  Their  locality  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
department  of  the  Landea,  the  inhabitanta  of  whioh  are  still  divided  into 
two  oilasses,  the  Bouges,  those  of  the  north,  or  of  the  Tete  de  Buch  )  and 
the  Cousiots,  those  of  the  south-  ^  Their  loctdity  is  unknown* 

D'Anville  would  read  "  Onobusateg,"  and  thinks  that  they  dwelt  in 
the  district  called  Nebousan,  m  the  department  of  the  ilautes  Pyrencoa, 
Ae  ia  alio  of  opinion  that  their  town  stood  on  the  rite  of  the  modm 
Cioatotk  between  the  rivera  Adour  and  Keete. 
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the  Belendi*,  and  then  the  Pyren»an  rane^e.  Below  these 
are  the  Monesi^,  the  Oseidates'  a  mountain  raee,  the  Sibyl- 
latea^,  the  Campoui\  the  Bercorcatea®,  the  Pindeduuni', 
tlie  Lassunni**,  the  Vellatcs*,  theTornates*^',  the  Conaoranni^', 
the  Ausci**,  the  Elusates**,  the  Sottiatea",  the  Oscidates 
Campestres",  the  Succasses",  the  Taruaates'^  the  Basabo- 
cates^*,  the  Yassei^*,  the  Sennates,  and  the  Cambolectri  Ages* 
smates^.   Joining  up  to  the  Fietones  are  the  Bituriges",  a 

.  *  They  occupied  the  southern  ]>art  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 

3  From  them  Uardouin  8uggest8  that  Moneiiu,  in  the  department  oi 
tlie  Bawes  TfrinSeB^  takes  ito  name. 

3  D'Anrille  is  of  opimon  tiiat  they  inhabited  and  gave  name  to  the 
y alloc  d*088un,  between  the  Pyreneet  and  the  eUy  of  QMnsx  in  the 
department  of  tlie  Basses  Pyrenees. 

*  D'Anville  places  them  in  the  Yallee  de  Soule,  in  the  department  ol 
fhe  Baases  Pyrenees. 

*  From  them  Oimpon,  a  pkee  in  the  department  of  the  Hantea 
P^yrenees,  is  euppoaed  to  have  received  its  name. 

^  Bi!K»rosse,  not  far  from  T^te  de  Buch  in  the  department  of  the 
Jjandes,  is  supposed  to  derire  its  name  from  this  tribe. 
^  ^Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  thom. 

*  The  more  general  reading  ia  ^^Saaetmuai"  Anaart  suggests  that 
the  town  of  Sanrum,  between  Cognac  and  FAigueux,  in  the  <^MVtnient 

of  the  Dordof^ne,  may  have  received  its  name  from  them. 

®  Aneart  ^ugges^ts  thatRieumes,  in  the  department  of  theHauteGuronne, 
pccupies  the  site  of  Kjesium,  their  chief  town,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

^  Thef  are  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  Tooniay,  m  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Hautes  PyrMes. 

"  Supposed  to  be  the  same  a*  the  Consuarini,  mentioned  in  6.  iiL  e.  6. 

M  They  probably  gave  name  to  Auch,  in  the  department  of  Gi?r8. 

"  Their  chief  town  occupied  the  site  of  £u5e  or  Eause,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oers. 

^  Their  loeality  is  marked  by  80s,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot-et* 

Qaronne. 

*•  Or  "  Oscidates  of  the  Plains."  They  probably  gave  name  to  Ossun» 
two  miles  firom  Tarbes,  in  the  department  of  the  Hautes  Pyrenees. 

^  From  them  the  village  of  Cestas,  three  leagues  irom  Bordeaux,  in 
^  department  of  tiie  Girmide^  is  supposed  to  derifo  its  name^ 

^  Ilia  village  of  Tursan,  in  the  department  of  the  Tandas^  probably 
Berived  its  name  from  this  tribe. 

Their  town  was  Cossio,  afterwards  Vasates,  now  Basas,  in  the  de* 
partment  of  the  Gironde. 

^  The'aite  of  the  Taaaci  and  tiie  Sennates  appears  to  be  imlmown. 

^  D'AnviUe  is  of  <q^inion  that  this  tribe  gave  name  to  Aisenay  or 
Asenay,  a  village  four  leagues  distant  from  Bourbon- Vend^  in  tlia 
de^rtment  of  La  Vendee. 

*  They  oooupiiKi  the  district  formerly  known  as  Berxy,  but  now  the 
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free  people,  who  are  also  known  as  the  Oubi,  and  then  the 
Lemovices^,  the  Arvemi^,  a  free  people,  and  the  Qabales'. 

Again,  adjoiiiing  the  province  of  Narboneana  are  theBu- 
teni\  the  &diaa^,  the  Nitiobriges',  and  the  Petrocori^ 
aeporated  by  the  river  Tanua  6om  the  Toloeani.  The  aeaa 
around  the  coast  are  the  Korthem  Ocean,  flowing  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Bhine,  the  Britannic  Ch&ui  between  the 
Bhine  and  the  fleqii«n%  and,  between  it  and  the  Pyreneee^ 
the  Gallic  Ocean.  There  are  many  ialanda  belonging  to  the 
Yeneti,  which  bear  the  name  of  V  eneticn  V  w  also  in  the 
Aquitanic  Gul^  that  of  Uliarua*. 

CHAP.  (20.) — ^VXABXB  BPAIK,  ITS  COAST  ALOKe  THB 

GAIiLIC  OOXAir. 

At  the  Flromontory  of  the  Pyrenees  Spain  begins,  more 
narrow,  not  only  than  Gaul,  mit  even  than  its^^  in  its 

departments  of  the  Indre,  the  Cher,  and  the  west  of  the  department  of 
the  AUier.  Thar  ofairf  town  vae  Avaricmn,  now  Bourgee. 

I  Tbej  inhabited  the  district  fomurlT  known  as  the  Limosm,  now  the 
departments  of  the  Oense,  the  Haute  vienne,  and  the  Corr^ze.  Thflir 
chief  town  was*  Augn.ttoritum,  afterwards  Lemoviccs,  now  Limoges. 

*  They  occupied  the  district  formerly  known  as  Auvergne,  forming  the 
present  department  of  the  Allier,  and  the  southern  part  of  theruy  de  D6me 
and  Uie  OuitaL.  Attcuatonemfltimiwattlidr  chin  town,  now 

*  Situate  in  the  district  formerly  known  as  Gevaudan,  now  the  de^ 
partnient  of  La  Loz^re.  Tlieir  chief  town  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  small  town  of  Javoulx,  fo\ir  leai^ues  from  Monde. 

*  They  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  former  district  of  Rouergue, 
now  known  m  um  departmont  of  Ayeyron.  Their  chief  town  was  Sego- 
dunum,  aAtrwainls  Ruteni,  now  known  as  Khodez. 

*  They  occupied  the  former  district  of  Querci,  the  present  department 
of  Lot  and  Lot-et-Gkronne.  DiTODAi  afterwards  Cadurci,  now  Cahors^ 
was  their  principal  town. 

*  Aoooraing  to  Ptolemy  Ihcir  town  wm  Aginnum,  prohahly  the  mo- 
dem As^n,  in  the  prsMnt  department  of  liOt-et-Geronne.  ^Antobvoges,'* 
however,  is  the  more  common  reading. 

^  Tliey  occupied  the  district  formerly  known  as  Perigord,  in  the  de- 
partment of  theDordogne  j  their  town  was  Vesauna,  afterwards  Petrooori, 
now  Perigueux. 

*  Annrt  says  they  are  ahout  800  in  number,  consisting  of  BeiUe  lab^ 

6Jroaix,  Houat,  Hoedic,  and  others.  Also  prolwibly  Morbihan. 

*  The  Isle  of  Oleron,  the  fomitain-heatl  of  the  marii  line  laws  of  Europe. 
*®  He  means  to  say  that  it  gradually  increases  in  breadt^i  after  leaving 

the  nari'ow  leck  uf  the  Pyruio«.«:>  uud  upproucUiug  the  cuuiincs  of  Lu,* 

•itMua. 
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other  parts,  as  we  have  preyiouslj  mentioned^  seeing  to  what 
an  immense  extent  it  is  here  hemmed  in  by  tiie  ocean  on  the 
one  side,  and  hj  the  Iberian  Sea  on  the  other*  A  chain  of 
the  Pyrcmees,  extending  &om  due  east  to  sonth-west^,  divides 
Spain  into  two  parts,  the  smaiDer  one  to  the  north,  the 
larger  to  the  south.  The  first  coast  that  presents  itself  is 
that  of  the  Nearer  Spain,  otherwise  called  Tarraconensis* 
On  leaving  the  ^rrenees  and  proceeding  alone  tiie  coast,  we 
meet  with  the  fcoest  ranges  of  the  Yaacones^  Olarso^  the 
towns  of  the  Yarduli*,  the  Morosgi^  Menosca^  Yesperies*» 
and  the  Port  of  Amanus*,  where  now  stands  the  colony  of 
Phmobriga.  We  then  come  to  the  district  of  the  nine 
states  of  the  Cantabri  the  river  Saoga",  and  the  Port  of 
Victoria  of  the  Juliobrigenses",  from  which  place  the  sources 


the  Port  of  Blendium*^,  the  Orgenomesd",  a  people  of  the 
Cantabri,  Yereasueca^*  their  port,  the  country  of  the  As- 


'  In  the  proTuioe  now  known  as  Guipuzcoa. 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  present  Cabo  do  la  Higuera. 

*  Probably  inhabiting  the  eastern  part  of  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and 
Alava,  the  eastern  portion  of  Navarre,  and,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Guipuzcoa.  *  Aooording  to  Hardouin  the 
modem  San  Sebastiaa  occupies  tbe  dte  of  Hieir  town* 

7  On  the  same  sito  as  tlie  modem  Bermeo,  aooording  to  Manneit. 
Hardouin  thinks,  however,  and  with  greater  probabiUtyy  thai  it  mm 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orio. 

*  D^Anville  considers  this  to  be  the  site  of  the  city  of  Berraeo. 

*  Pouiiinet  Oilnka  thai  tluB  is  Fhmo  in  Bilbao,  D'Anvillo  calls  il 
Fortugalette,  and  Mannert  thinks  lhat  it  is  tbe  samo  as  Santander,  with 
which  opinion  Ansart  agrees. 

According  to  Ptolemy,  the  Cantabri  possessed  the  western  part  of 
the  province  oi  La  Montana,  and  the  northern  parts  of  tha  provinces  of 
FaleneSa  and  Tora 

Most  probably  the  present  Rio  de  Suanc^liy  Mannert  called  the  Saya, 
into  which  the  Besanga  flows.  Hardouin  however  calls  it  the  Nervio. 

'2  An!«art  suggests  that  this  is  the  modem  San  Vicente  de  la  Barquera. 
If  the  river  Sauga  is  the  same  with  the  Suanc^,  thiH  cannot  be  the  port  of 
Santander,  as  has  been  sugerated.  Or  £blt>. 

M  Aooording  to  Ansait,uiis  is  either  the  modm 
or  else  the  Puerta  de  P6. 

According  to  Ansart,  the  OrgenomesH  ooonpied  the  same  t<»rritory 
whicli Ptolemy  ha^i  ajisigned  to  the  Cantabri  in  gt'ia  ral.  See  Note  above, 

Hardouin  takes  thih  to  be  Villaviciosa.  Aubart  thinks  that  Kia 
de  CeUa  oooi^ies  its  site. 


of  the  Iberus*' 


*  B.iiLe.8. 


*  From  BuBcino  to  Oades. 
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tupea*,  the  town  of  Xoega*,  and  on  a  peninsula*,  the  PaesicL 
Next  to  tliese  we  have,  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Lueus^,  after  passing  the  river  Navilubio*,  the  Cibarci*,  the 
Egovarri,  suniamed  Namarini,  the  ladoni,  the  Arroti-ebae^, 
the  Celtic  Promontory,  the  rivers  Plorius^  and  2st'lo,  the 
Celtiei',  surnamed  Xeri,  and  above  them  the  Tamarici'",  in 
who«e  jxjninsula'^  are  the  three  altars  called  iSestiana?,  and 
dedicated*^  to  Augustus;  the  Capori'^  the  town  of  Noela'\ 
the  Celtici  suniamed  Prsesaniarci,  and  the  Cileni" :  of  the 
islands,  those  wortliy  of  mention  are  Corticata^"  and  Aunios. 
After  passing  the  Cileni,  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bracari'^  we  have  the  I^leni**,  the  Ghmvii^,  and  the  fortress 
6f  Tyde,  all  of  them  deriving  their  origin  horn  the  Greeks. 

*  Thejf     rappcMwd  to  have  occupied  tlie  greater  part  of  the  prino- 

pality  of  the  Asturias  and  the  province  of  Leon, 

*  Hardouin  and  Mauiu'rt  consider  tliia  to  be  identical  with  Navia  or 
Kara,  six  miii^s  to  the  east  of  Oriedo,  an  obscure  place  in  the  interior. 
Ansart  however  woidd  identify  it  with  Villa viciosa. 

'  No  doubt  the  headland  now  known  as  the  Gabo  de  Fenaa. 
4  Now  Lugo  in  QaUieiai. 

*  Supposed  by  Ansart  to  be  the  Bio  Gbiieivo^  Into  vhidi  the  Bio 

Labio  discharges  itself, 

*  Supposed  by  An^>art  to  have  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Celtic  pro- 
niontorv,  now  Cabo  du  Finisterra  or  Cape  Finisterre.  Of  the  Egovarri 
and  laAmi  nothing  whatever  is  known. 

7  Their  towns  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  baing  situate  on  a  bay 
near  Nerium  or  tlie  promontory  of  Cape  Finisterre. 

^  Mannert  thinks  tliat  the  Neio  is  the  same  as  the  Bio  Ailones }  the  Flo- 
rins seems  not  to  have  been  identified. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Gape  Finisterre. 

^  Dwelling  on  tlie  banks  of  the  ri?er  wfaidi  iSrom  them  takes  ita 
modem  name  of  Tambre. 

Mannert  and  Ansart  are  of  opinion  that  this  peninsula  was  probably 
the  modern  Cabo  Taurinan  or  Cabo  Villano,  most  probably  the  latter. 

On  the  occasion  probably  of  his  expedition  gainst  tlie  Cautabri. 

Their  towna,  Iria  Flamand  Laeua  Angosti,  Jar  in  the  interior,  on 
the  »itv*  of  the  present  Santiago  de  ComposwUa  and  Lugo. 

Probably  the  modern  Noya. 

Tliey  are  supposiKl  to  have  occupied  the  district  in  wliich  the  warm 
springs  are  found,  which  are  known  as  C^das  de  Contis  andCaldas  deBey. 

u  It  is  suggested  by  Anaart  that  the  islands  here  meant  are  those  eaUed 
Oarreira,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Ulla,  and  the  Islas  de  Ons,  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Tenario.  gee  B.  iii.  c.  4. 

•  *-  Inhabiting  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Pontevedra. 

^  According  to  Ptolemy  also  their  town  was  Tud»,  the  modem  Tiij« 
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Also,  the  islands  called  Ciew*,  the  famous  city  of  Abo- 
brim',  the  river  ^linius^  four  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  the 
Leuui,  the  8eurbi'',  and  Augusta*,  a  town  of  tha  Braean, 
above  whom  lies  Galbecia.  We  then  come  to  the  river 
Tjimia^  and  the  river  Durius^,  one  of  the  larp^est  in  Spain, 
and  which  rises  in  the  district  of  the  Pelendoncs'^,  ]):isses 
near  Numantia,  and  through  the  Arevaci  and  the  Yacca'i, 
dividiiijif  the  Vettones  from  Asturia,  the  Galla?ci  from  Lusi- 
tania,  and  separatiuL,^  the  Turduli  from  the  Bracan.  The 
"whole  of  the  rei^iou  here  mentioned  from  the  Pyrenees  is 
full  of  mines  ui  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  lead,  both  black  and 
white*. 

CHAP.  35.  (21.) — LUSITAKIA. 

Afterpa8BingtlieDimuB,Li]0itaiiia^begiii8.  We  here  bare 
the  ancient  Turduli",  the  Pamiri,  the  river  Vaga*^  the  town 
of  Talabrica,  the  town  and  river'*  of  .£miniuni,  the  towns  of 
Conimbric*a'\  Co]lippo^,andEburobritium'*.  Apromontory'^ 
then  advances  into  tne  sea  in  shape  oi  a  large  horn ;  by  some 
it  has  been  called  Artabrum'^  by  others  iw  Gbeat  From<m« 

*  Tlie  mcHlcm  Tslns*  de  Scyas  or  of  Bayonn. 

'  The  town  of  Bayona,  about  six  league:*  from  the  mouth  at  the  riTer 
Miuho.  '  Tiiu  Minho. 

*  They  occupied  the  tract  of  eonntry  lvin|;  between  the  riven,  and 
known  AS  Entre  Doiuro  y  Minho.  •  aow  Braga  on  the  Cavado. 

«  The  I.iiim.  7  The  river  Douro.  •  See  B.  in.  o. «. 

*  Botli  lead,  proiTcrly  !40  called,  nnd  tin. 

*  In  a  ^reat  degree  corre6.|K>uding  with  modem  Portugal,  except  that 
the  latter  includes  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Minho  and  Douro. 

T6  ditftuiguiah  them  from  the  nation  of  the  aame  name  sprung 
from  them,  and  ix-eupying  the  Farther  Spain.  (B.  iii.  c.  3.)  Theftoeurt 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  towns  of  T.iimego  and  Arouca. 

The  modem  Vougn,  which  runs  below  the  town  of  ATeiro^  raised 
from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Talabrica. 

^  Agueda^  ivfaidiy  aooordina  to  Hardonin,  la  the  name  of  both  the 
rirer  und  the  town.  •*  0(Nmbra»  fonnefly  Cbndqa  la  Veja. 

**  Leiria  is  supposed  to  ooenpy  its  site. 
According  to  Hardouin,  the  modem  Ebora  de  Alcobasa^  ten  leaguea 
from  Leiria. 

V  The  modem  Cabo  de  la  Boea,  eeven  leagues  from  IJsbon. 

"Flinj,  m  0.  84,  places  the  AirotreoBB,  belonging  to  the  Con* 
ventosoi  Lnoos  Augusti,  about  the  I'romontorium  Ci'ltieum,  which,  if  not 
tlie  f»ame  as  the  Ncrium  (or  CajK*  Finintem*)  of  the  others,  is  eridently 
ill  iti»  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  he  confuses  the  whole  matter  by 
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tory,  while  many  call  it  the  Promontory  of  Olisipo,  Irura 
the  city^  near  it*  This  spot  forms  a  dividiiig  line  in  the 
limd,  the  sea,  and  the  heavens.  Here  ends  one  aide^  of 
l^pain ;  and,  when  we  have  doubled  the  promontory,  the 
front  of  Spain  begins.  (22.)  On  one  side  of  it  lie  the  North 
and  the  Gallic  Ocean,  on  the  other  the  West  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  length  of  this  promontory  has  been  estimated  by  some 
persons  at  sixty  miles,  by  others  at  ninety.  A  considerable 
numbtT  of  writers  estimate  the  distance  from  this  spot  to 
the  Pyrenees  at  1250  miles  ;  and,  committing  a  manifest 
error,  place  here  the  nation  of  the  Artabri,  a  nation 
that  never*  was  here.  For,  making  a  sligiit  cliauge  in  the 
name,  they  have  placed  at  this  spot  the  Arrotrebse,  whom 
we  have  previously  spoken  of  as  dwelling  in  Irout  of  the 
Celtic  Promontory. 

Mistakes  have  also  been  made  as  to  the  more  celebrated 
rivers.  From  the  Minius,  which  we  have  previously  men- 
tioned, according  to  Varro,  the  river  --Emmius*  is  distant 
200  miles,  which  others*  suppose  to  be  situate  elsewhei-e, 
and  called  Limsea.  Bv  the  ancients  it  was  called  the  "  Biver 
of  Oblivion,"  and  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  many 
fabulous  stories.  At  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the 
Durius  is  the  Tagus,  the  Munda*  lying  between  them. 
The  Tagus  is  famous  for  its  golden  sandal   At  a  distance 

a  yery  curioui  cnor.  He  mentions  a  proraontoiy  oiUed  Artabrnm  as 

the  headland  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Spain ;  the  coast  on  the  one  side  of 
it  looking  to  the  north  and  the  Gallic  Ocean,  on  the  other  to  the  west  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  he  considers  tliis  promontory  to  be  the  west 
kitadkuid  qf  the  ettuary  qf  the  Tagus,  and  adds,  that  some  called  it 
Moffmm  Prowumionum,  or  ^  **  Great  FftMnontcny,**  and  otbera  Olisi* 
ponense,  from  the  city  of  Olisipo,  or  Lisbon.  He  assigns,  in  &ct,  all  the 
west  coast  of  Spain,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  to  the  north 
coa^t,  and,  instead  of  being  led  to  detect  his  error  by  the  resomblnnc^  of 
name  between  his  Artabruiu  Promoutoriuui  and  his  Arrotrcbss  (the 
Artabri  of  his  predBoessor%  Stnibo  and  Mela),  he  perveneLy  finds  unit 
with  those  who  nad  placed  above  the  promontory  Artabram,  a  people  of 
the  same  name  who  never  were  there. 

^  On  the  site  of  which  the  present  city  of  Xiisbon  stands. 

*  See  note  ^  in  the  preceding  page.  *  See  note 
^  See  note  ^  in  the  jneoeding  page. 

'  Among  these  is  romponius  Mela,  wlio  confounds  the  rirer  Liniili 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  with  the  ^minius,  or  Aeueda. 

*  iifiw  the  mer  Mond^.  '  See  B.  iiTjii.  c.  21* 
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of  160  miles  from  it  is  the  Sacred  'Brmmtorf\  projecting 
from  nearly  the  very  middle  of  the  front*  of  Spain.  From 
this  spot  to  the  middle  of  the  Pyrenees,  Yano  sa^,  is  a 
distance  of  14M  miles ;  while  to  the  Anas,  by  which  we 
liave  mentioned'  Lusitania  as  being  separated  from  Beotica^ 
is  126  miles,  it  beine  102  more  to  Gades. 

The  peoples  are  the  Celtid,  the  Turduli,  and,  about  the 
Tagus,  the  Vettones*.  From  the  river  Anas  to  the  Sacred 
Promontory*  are  the  Lusitani.  The  cities  worthy  of  men- 
tion on  the  coast,  beginning  from  the  Tagns,  are  that  of 
Olisipo^  famous  for  its  mares,  which  conceive^  from  the 
west  wind;  Salacia^  which  is  surnamed  the  Imperial 
City ;  Merobrica* ;  and  then  the  Sacred  Promontory,  with 
the  other  known  by  the  name  of  Cuneus**',  and  the  towns  of 
Ossonoba",  Balsa'-,  and  Myrtili''. 

The  whole  of  this  province  is  divided  into  three  jurisdic- 
tions, those  of  Emerita,  Pax,  and  Scalabis.  It  contains  in 
all  forty-six  peoples,  among  whom  there  are  live  colonies, 

*  Now  Cape  St.  Vincent . 

Pliny  continues  his  error  here,  in  taking  part  of  the  western  side  of 
Spain  for  the  north,  and  part  of  the  southern  coast  for  the  western, 
s  B.m.  e.& 

^  With  the  Vettonm,  aittiate  in  the  pfOTinoe  of  the  .Akateio.  See 

.  in.  c.  3. 

*  In  the  present  prorince  of  Algarve. 

^  JSow  IiLbou.  Both  Strabo,  SSolinus,  and  Martianus  Capella  make 
mention  of  a  storj  that  UlyiseB  oeme  to  Spein  and  founded  tnis  dtj. 

7  See  B.  viii.  c;  67  of  the  present  work. 

^  According  to  Hardouin,  followed  by  D'Anville  and  Uckert,  tliis 
plaee  gives  name  to  Alcazar  do  Sal,  nearly  midway  between  Evora  and 
the  sea-shore.  Mannert  says  Setuval,  which  D'Anville  however  supposes 
to  be  the  sndent  Oetobriga. 

*  On  its  site  stands  Santiago  de€Sae0m,neMfy  midway  between 
■od  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

Or  the  "  Wedge,"  generally  supposed  to  be  Cabo  de  Santa  Maria. 
Ansart  however  tlunks  that  it  is  the  Punta  de  Sagres,  near.  Cap«j  St. 
Vincent.  Pliny's  words  indeed  seem  to  imply  a  closer  proximity  than 
that  of  Gapes  fift.'Vinoentand  Santa  Bfaria. 

According  to  Hardouin,  the  modem  Estombar;  according  to 
D'Anville,  in  the  vicinity  of  JE'aros  but  ten  leagues  from  that  pbce^  ac« 
OOfding  to  Mannert. 

.  ^-  Hardouin  and  D'Anville  are  of  opinion  that  Tavira  occupies 
its  site. 

Now  Ifertola,  on  the  mer  Gnadiana. 
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one  raunicipal  t<ywji  of  Roman  citiztns,  thrx'O  with  tlie 
ancient  Latiu  rights,  aud  thirty-six  that  are  tributarit's. 
The  colonies  are  those  of  Aufi^ista  Kmerita',  situate  on  the 
river  Ana*,  Metallinum*,  Pax^  and  2sorba*,  Burnamed  Cte- 
sariaua.     To  this  last  j)hice  of  jurisdiction  the  people  of 
Castra  Servilia*  and  Castra  Caecilia'  resort.    The  fifth  juris- 
diction is  that  of  JScalabis',  which  also  ha.s  the  name  of 
Pnrsidium  Julium*.  Olisipo,  surnamed  Felicitas  Julia'',  is  a 
municipal  city,  whose  inhabitants  enjoy  the  rights  of  Konmii 
citizens.    The  towns  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ancient  Latiu 
rights  are  Ebora'",  wliich  also  h.is  the  name  of  Libera- 
litaii  .lulia^',  aud  ^Tyrtili  aud  Salacia,  which  we  have  pre» 
vionsly  mentioned.    Those  auioug  the  tributaries  whom  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  in  addition  to  those  already" 
alluded  to  among  the  names  of  those  in  Ba^tica,  are  the 
Aumistobrigenses'',  the  Ammienses'*,  the  Aranditaui,  the 
Aiwricenses,  the  Baltiensea,  the  Csraarobrieenses,  the  Ca* 
peranaes*',  the  Caurensea^,  the  Colanii,  the  CibiUtani,  the 
Coneordi^iaea'',  the  Elbocorii,  the  Intenumienaes,  the  Lan- 

>  Now  Merida,  on  the  Guadiana.  A  oolooy  of  Ttttennt  (EnMrilQ 

Wis  planted  there  by  Auj^istus. 

•  Now  Medellin,  in  the  province  of  K?«tivniadura. 

'  Pax  Julia,  or  Fax  Augiuta,  in  the  cx>uutry  uf  the  Xurduli,  or  Tur- 
dstani ;  now  Beja,  m  the  prorinoe  of  the  AlenUjOb 

•  Now  Alcantara,  in  the  province  of  K^treuiadma* 

•  Now  TruxiUo,  M  oaUed  firom  Tunria  Julia. 

•  Now  Caceres. 

7  Now  called  Santarem,  from  Saint  Irene,  the  Virgin. 
»  *•  The  Garrison  of  Juliua." 

•  **The  SuooeM  of  Julius." 

10  Evora,  between  the  Guadiana  and  the  TagOl.. 

11  "  The  Liberalitj  of  Julius." 
^  B.  iii.  c.  3. 

Hardouiii  takes  Augiistobriga  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  Tillar 
del  Pedroso  on  the  Tagui.  Other  wiiten  think  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  ])ri-Nc>nt  Ponte  &  AroobiepOb 

'  1*  From  Ammia,  now  Portalt^re,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  The 
lites  of  Arubrica  and  Bal!*a  do  not  api^titr  to  have  been  aswrtained. 

^  Capera  titood  on  the  site  now  called  La8  \'eiita8  de  Capara,  between 
Akrataia  and  Coria.  The  eite  of  GBsaiofarica  hae  not  been  imw 
tained. 

Coria,  in  Estremadura,  probably  occupies  the  ««ito  of  Canra. 
17  Hardouin  augg^ts  that  the  modern  Tomar  occupi«t  the  site  9t 
Ckmoordia. 
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cienses*,  the  Mirobrigensea,  sumamed'  Celtici,  the  Medu- 
hrigenses',  siirnamed  Plaiiibarii,  the  Ocelenses'*  or  Lanei* 
enses,  the  Tiirduli,  also  called  Barduli,  and  the  Tapori. 
AjT^ippa  states,  that  Lusitania,  with  Astiiria  aiid  Galla't  ia, 
is  o^O  miles  iii  length,  and  o8G  in  breadth.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  measured  from  t  he  two  extreme"  promontories 
of  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  sea-line  of  the  entu-e  coast,  are 
thought  to  be  3922  miles  in  circumference;  while  some 
writm  make  them  to  be  but  2600. 

CHAP.  3G. — THE  ISLANDS  IX  TUli  ATLANTIC  OCEAIT. 

Opposite  to  Celtiberia  are  a  number  of  islands,  by  the 
Greeks  called  Cassiterides^jin  consequence  of  their  abounding 
in  tin :  and,  facing  the  Promontory'  of  the  AirotrebaD,  are 
the  six  Islands  of  the  Gods,  which  some  persons  have 
called  the  ii'ortunate  Islands^   At  the  very  commencement 

^  Mannert  is  of  opinion  that  the  city  of  Lancia  was  situate  in  the 
north  of  Lnntanla,  on  Uie  river  Duriiu,  or  Bouro^  near  the  modem 
Zunora. 

'  To  distinguish  them  from  the  Mirobrigenses,  sumamed  Turduli, 
iTKMitioned  in  B.  iii.  c.  3.  Some  writers  think  that  this  Mirobriga  is  the 
present  Ciudad  Eodrigo ;  but  Ambrose  Morales  takes  it  to  be  the  plaoe 
called  Malabriga,  in  the  vicinity  of  tliat  city. 

*  The  name  of  Medubriga  was  afterwards  Aiamenha,  of  -which  Har* 
douin  says  the  nuns  only  were  to  he  seen.  'Thej  were  probably  called 
JPhtmbani,  from  lead  mines  in  their  vicinity. 

*  According  to  Hardouin,  Ooelum  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem 
Cai>ura. 

*  From  Onpe  de  Oreiu  to  Hie  Fromontory  between  the  dtisB  of  Pon* 

tarabia  and  Saint  Sebastian. 

*  From  the  Greek  Katairepo*;^  "  tin."  It  is  generally  Puppo>»ed  that  the 
*'  Tin  Islands"  were  the  Scilly  Isles,  m  the  vicinity  of  Cornwall.  At  the 
same  time  the  Greek  and  Roman  ^ographcrs,  bori'owing  their  knowledge 
from  the  aoeeunts  probably  of  the  rhcenician  merohaats,  seem  to  hare  had 
a?0ry  indistinct  notion  of  their  precise  locality,  and  to  have  thought  them 
to  be  nearer  to  Spain  than  to  Britain.  Thus  we  find  Strabo,  in  B.  iii., 
saying,  that  "  the  Cassiterides  are  ten  in  ninnbcr,  lying  near  each  other 
in  the  ocean,  towards  the  north /ro7»  the  haven  of  the  Artabri"  From 
a  comparison  of  the  accounts,  it  would  almost  ap])ear  that  the  ancient 
geogn^hers  confiiaed  the  Scilly  Islands  with  the  Asorei,  as  those,  who 
enter  mto  any  detail,  attribute  to  tlie  Cassiterides  the  chaiiacteristics 
almost  as  much  of  the  Asores  and  the  sea  in  their  Tidnity,  as  of  the 
fioilly  Islands^.  ^  Cape  Finisterre. 

*  Or  the  "  Islands  of  the  Blest."    We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  • 
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of  B»tica,  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  of  Gades,  ia  the  island  of  Gadis,  twelve  miles  long 
and  three  broad,  as  Polybius  states  in  his  writingB.  At  its 
nearest  part,  it  is  less  than  700  teet'  distant  from  the  main- 
land, while  in  the  remaining  portion  it  is  distant  more  than 
seven  miles.  Its  circuit  is  fifteen  miles,  and  it  has  on  it  a 
city  which  enjoys  the  rights  of  Eoman  citizens*,  and  whose 
people  are  called  the  Augustani  of  the  city  of  Julia 
(xaditana.  On  the  side  which  looks  towards  Spam,  at  about 
100  paces  distance,  ia  another  long  island,  three  miles  wide» 
on  which  the  original  city  of  Gades  stood.  By  Ephorus  and 
Pliilistides  it  is  called  Erythia,  by  TimseusandSileuuB  Aphro* 
disias^,  and  by  the  natives  the  Isle  of  Juno.  Tiniajus  says, 
tiiat  the  larger  island  used  to  be  called  Cotinusa^,  from  ita 

portion  of  the  article  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Smith's  "Dictionary  of 
Ancient  Oleography."  "  '  Fortunata?  Insulae'  is  one  of  those  geographical 
naniet)  whose  origin  is  lost  in  mjthio  darkness,  but  which  atterwarda 
came  to  lunne  a  Bpeoifio  applioatum,  so  olosaly  leeemhling  the  old  mythical 
notion,  as  to  make  it  almost  impoaaiUe  to  doubt  that  that  notion  was 
based,  in  part  at  least,  on  some  vague  knowledge  of  the  regions  afterwards 
discovered.    The  earliest  Greek  poetrj-  places  the  abode  of  tlie  happy 
departed  spirits  far  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  tlie 
extremity  of  the  earth,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  river  Occauus,  or  in 
ifflands  in  its  midst ;  and  Homer^s  poetical  descrij^tion  of  the  place  may 
be  applied  almost  word  for  word  to  those  islands  m  tlie  Atlantic,  off  the 
weft  coast  of  Africa,  to  which  the  name  was  given  in  the  historical 
period.    (Od.  iv,  1.  563,  S0q.)    *  There  the  hfe  of  mortals  is  most  easy  ; 
there  is  no  snow,  nor  winter,  nor  much  rain,  but  Ocean  is  ever  sending 
up  the  sfaviil  breathing  breeies  of  Zephyrus  to  refresh  men.*  Their  de- 
licious climate,  and  their  supposed  identity  of  situation,  marksd  out  the 
Canary  Islands,  the  Madeira  group,  and  the  Azores,  as  worthy  to  re- 
present the  Islands  of  the  Blest.    In  the  more  specific  sense,  however, 
the  name  was  apphed  to  the  two  former  croups ;  while,  in  its  widest 
application,  it  maj  have  even  included  the  Cape  de  Yerde  Islands,  its 
eitension  being  in  fact  adapted  to  thut  of  maritime  diseovwy*"  Pliny 
gives  a  further  description  of  them  in  B.  vi.  c.  37. 

^  The  strait  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  is  now  called  the 
River  of  Saint  Peter.  The  circuit  of  the  island,  as  stated  by  Pliny, 
varies  in  the  MSS.  from  fifteen  to  twenty-flve  miles,  and  this  last  is  pro- 
baUy  correct. 

'  JulioB  Ossar,  on  his  visit  to  the  city  of  Gades,  during  the  CiTil  War 
in  Spain,  B.C.  49,  conferred  the  citizenship  of  Rome  on  all  the  citizens  of 
Glide.-'.  Under  /iuf^ustus  it  became  a  municipium,  with  the  title  of 
*  Augusta  urbs  Julia  Grudilana.'  Tlie  modern  city  of  Cadiz  is  built  upoo 
its  site.  *  Or  the  Island  of  Tenus, 

'  *  From  the  Greek  word  certvos^  **an  oIiTe*tne.** 
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dives;  the  Bomana  call  it  l^artessos';  the  Carthaginkna 
Ghidir^  that  word  in  the  Funic  hmguage  signifying  a  hedge. 
It  was  called  Erythia  hecause  the  TynsoiA,  the  original  an- 
cestors of  the  Carthaginians,  were  said  to  have  come  from 
the  ErythrsBan,  or  Bed  Sea.  In  this  island  Geryon  is  by 
Bomc  thought  to  hare  dwelt,  whose  herds  were  carried  off 
bj  IlerculoB.  Other  persons  again  think,  that  his  island 
is  another  one,  opposite  to  Lusitauia^  and  that  it  was  there 
formerly  called  oy  that  name'* 

CHAP.  87.  (23.) — THE  GB9BBAL  XXASITBBHBNT  OF  XimOPXl 

Having  thus  made  the  circnit  of  Europe,  we  must  now 
give  the  complete  measurement  of  it,  in  order  that  those 
who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  this  subject  may  not  feel 
themselves  at  a  loss.  Artemidorus  and  Isidorus  have  given 
its  length,  from  the  Tanais  to  Gades,  as  8214  miles.  Poly- 
bius  in  his  writings  has  stated  the  breadth  of  Europe,  in  a 
line  from  Italy  to  the  ocean,  to  be  1150  miles.  But,  even 
ill  ilia  day,  its  magnitude  was  but  little  known.  The  distance 
of  Italy,  as  we  have  previously*  stated,  a^  lar  as  the  Alps,  is 
1120  miles,  from  which,  through  Lugdunuin  to  the  British 
port  of  the  Morini*,  the  direction  which  Polybius  seems  to 

*  If  Gbdcs  vrns  not  the  mmc  as  Tartessus  (probably  the  Tarshish 
of  Scripture),  its  exact  locality  is  a  question  in  dispute.  Most  ancient 
'writers  place  it  at  tiic  moutli  of  the  river  Beetis,  while  others  identify 
it,  and  perhapa  with  more  probability,  with  the  oily  of  Owteaa»  on 
Mount  Calpe,  the  Book  of  Gibraltar.  The  whole  ooimtry  west  of 
Gibraltar  'was  called  Tartessis.    See  B.  iii.  c.  3. 

2  Or  more  properly  *  Agadir,'  or  '  ITagadir.*  It  probably  received 
this  name,  meaning  a  '  hedge,'  or  '  bulwark,'  Irom  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  duef  Phoenician  obhmy  outnde  of  the  PiUan  of  Heroulee. 

■  Of  Erythraea,  or  Erytneia.  The  monster  Gerj  on,  or  Geryones,  &bled 
to  have  had  three  bodies,  lived  in  the  fabulous  Island  of  Ery thela,  or  the 
"  Red  Isle,"  80  called  because  it  lay  under  the  rays  of  the  Petting  sun  in 
the  west.  It  was  originally  suid  to  be  situate  off  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
but  was  afterwards  identified  either  with  Gades  or  the  Balearic  islands, 
and  was  at  all  times  belie?ed  to  be  in  the  distant  west.  Geryon  was 
said  to  havo  been  the  son  of  Chiysaor,  the  wealthy  king  of  Iberia. 

-*  Alluding  to  B.iii  c  6.  From  Bh^um  to  the  Alps.  £ut  there  the 
reading  is  1020. 

*  Meaning  Gessoriacum,  the  present  Boulogne.  He  probably  calls  it 
Bfitanmcumf  fiom  the  oinnimstanoe  that  the  Bomans  usually  embarked 
Ihero  ffjit  the  purpose  of  erosaing  over  to  Britaint 
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follow,  18  1168  milefiu  But  the  better  ascertained,  though 
greater  length,  is  that  taken  from  tlie  Alps  through  tlie 
Camp  of  the  Legions'  in  Germany,  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  being  1543  miled. 
We  Bhali  now  have  to  speak  of  Aixica  and  Aftm, 


SlTMMABY. — Towns  and  nations  mentioned  *  *  ♦  Koted 
rivers  •  ♦  •  Famous  mountains  •  *  ♦  *.  Islands  *  *  *  *. 
People  or  towns  no  longer  in  existence  *  ♦  *  *.  Bemarkable 
events,  narratives,  and  observations  *  *  *  *, 

EoMAN  Authors  quoted. — Cato  the  Censor^  M.  Va^^o^ 
M  Agrippa^  the  late  Emperor  Augu8tus\  Varro  Atacinus^, 
Cornelius  Nej)08^,  Hyginus^  L.  Vetus",  Mela  Pomponius"*, 
Licinius  Mucianus^',  Eabricius  Tuscus^^,  Ateius  Capito^, 
Ateius  the  Philologist". 

FossiGK  AuTuoHs  QUOTED. —  Polybius",  HecatflBUB**, 

'  The  present  Santcn  ill  the  Duohj  of  Clevet. 

2  See  end  of  B.  iii.         »  See  end  of  B.  ii.  <  See  end  of  B.  iiL 

*  See  end  of  B.  iii.         •  See  end  of  B.  iii.         7  See  end  of  B.  ii, 

•  See  end  of  B.  iii  •  See  end  of  B.  iii.  w  See  end  of  B.  iii. 
'*  See  end  of  B.  ii.  '•See  end  of  B.  iii  »  See  end  of  B.  iii 
M  Ataiofl,  ramimed  FitOegiaiut,  and  also  FliDok>gti8,  which  last 

name  he  aaaomed  to  indicate  his  l^frningt  was  born  at  Athens^  and  yms 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  grammarians  of  Rome,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  century  B.C.  He  was  originally  a  froechnan  of  the  jurist  Ateius 
Cauito,  by  whom  he  waa  described  as  "  a  rhetorician  among  grammarians, 
and  a  grammarian  among  rhefcoridana."  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Sallust  the  historian,  and  Asinius  PoUio.  It  is  supposed  that  lis 
assisted  Sallust  in  the  compilation  of  his  history ;  but  to  what  extent  is 
not  kno\%ii.  But  few  of  his  numerous  ""Tnmay^tftfiflfl  were  extant  em 
in  the  time  of  Suetonius. 

A  natire  of  Megalopolis  in  Axoadia,  bom  about  b.c.  204w  He  was 
trained  piobalily  in  political  knowledge  and  the  mihtair  art  under 
Philopoemen,  and  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  with  others,  to 
answer  the  charge  of  not  aiding  the  Romans  in  their  war  against 
Perseus.  Here,  by  great  good  fortune,  he  secured  the  friendship  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  with  whom  he  was  present  at  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage. His  history  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

"  Of  Miletus,  one  of  the  earhest  and  most  distinguished  Greek  his* 
torians  and  geographers.  Ho  hved  about  the  65th  Olympiad,  or  b.O. 
6220.    A  iew  fragments,  quot«d^  arc  ail  that  are  left  of  his  hig»^ri>«l  sod 
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Hellanicus*,  Damastes',  Eudoxus^,  Dicaearchus*,  Timo- 
sthenes*,  Eratosthenes^,  Ephorus',  Crates  the  Grammarian", 
Serapion*  of  Antioch,  Callimachus^",  Artemidorus",  Apol- 
lodorus^y  Agathodes     Eumachus^^  Tim»us  the  Sici- 

geomphkaliroiki.  Tbrne  u  little  doolit  that  Herodotus  eiieiin¥elT 
aTHUed  himself  of  this  writers  wcnki,  tlioiigh  it  is  equally  untrae  that 
he  hae  trameiibed  whole  peaeagee  ma  htm^es  Poiphjxiiu  has  fentured 

to  assert. 

1  Of  Mitylene,  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  B.C.  450.  He  ap> 
pears  to  hsre  written  nmnerous  geographieal  and  historieal  wocIcb,  which, 
witli  the  ezoeption  of  a  considerable  number  of  fngments,  are  lost. 

^  Of  Sigfeum,  a  Greek  historian,  contemporary  with  Herodotus.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Gh*eece,  and  several  other  workS|  all  of  which,  with  a 
few  unimportant  exoeptions,  are  lost. 
<  See  end  of  B.  iL  «  See  end  of  B.  iL 

*  A  Bhodianbjbirth.  He  was  admifal  of  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  Fhila^ 
delphus,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  285  to  247.  He  wrote  a  work  "On 
Harbours,"  in  ten  books,  which  was  copied  by  Eratosthenes,  and  is 
frequently  quoted  by  ancient  writers.    Strabo  also  says  that  he  com- 


7  Of  Oninn,  or  Cymse,  in  Ionia.  He  floorished  about  1I.C.  406.  He 

studied  imder  Isocrates,  and  gained  considerable  lune  as  a  historian. 
Though  anxious  to  disclose  the  truth,  he  has  been  accused  of  sometLmes 
forcing  his  authorities  to  suit  his  own  views.  Of  his  history  of  Greece, 
and  his  essays  on  various  subjects,  a  few  fragments'only  siurvive. 

*  A  grammarian  of  Malhis,  inCSlSeia.  Helivedinthetimeof  PtoleniT 
Philopater,  and  resided  at  Pergamus,  underlie  patronage  of  Enmenes  if. 
and  Attains  II.  In  his  ^mmatical  system  he  made  a  strong  distinc- 
tion between  criticism  and  grammar,  the  latter  of  which  sciences  he  re- 
garded as  quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  Of  his  learned  commentaries 
on  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  only  a  ftw  fragments  haye  oome  down 
tons.  *  Seeendof B. ii 

w  Of  Cyrene,  an  Alexandrian  grammarian  and  poet.  He  flourished 
at  Alexandria,  whither  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  invited  him  to  a  plaee 
in  the  Museum.  Of  his  Hymns  and  Epigrams  many  are  still  extant.  His 
Elegies,  which  were  of  considerable  poetical  merit,  with  the  exception  of 
a  m  fragments,  hm  aU.  perished.  Of  his  numerous  other  worics  in 
prose,  not  one  is  extant  in  an  entire  state.  See  end  of  B.  ii. 

Probably  Apollodorus  of  Artemita,  in  Mesopotamia.  It  is  probably 
to  him  that  a  Treatise  on  Islands  and  Cities  has  been  ascribed  by  Tsetzes, 
as  also  a  History  of  the  Pturthians,  and  a  History  of  Poutus. 

*  Ptobably  the  author  of  that  name^  who  wrote  the  History  of  Cysiens, 
ifi  the  person  here  referred  to.  He  is  called  by  Athenseus  both  a  Baby- 
Ionian  and  a  Cyzican.  His  work  is  entirely  lost  ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  extensiTely  reads  end  is  reSeaned  to  by  Cioero  and  other  ancient 
writers. 

M  Of  Neapolis.  He  wrote  a  Histoiy  of  Haimibal,  and  to  him  has 


posed 


'  See  end  of  B.  ii. 
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Itan*,  Myrsilus^,  Alexander  Polyhistor*,  Thucydides  *, 
Dosiadea^,  Anaxiinaiicler®,  Fhilistides  Mallotes',  Dio- 
uysius  ®,  Aristides     Callidemus      Menaclimus  A^jla- 

been  Moribed  a  DeMription  of  the  Unifene^  of  vbioh  o  fimginait  alill 

sumvcs. 

*  Of  Tauromonium,  in  Sicily ;  a  celebrated  historian,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  B.C.  3<X).  lie  was  banished  from  Sicily  by  Agathodes, 
and  pasaea  his  enle  at  Atbans.  He  eomposed  o  HistoiT  of  SicUy, 
from  the  eailiest  times  to  the  year  B.C.  264.  The  value  of  his  history 
has  been  gravely  attacked  by  Polybius  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
]>os8e8Bed  very  considerable  merit.  Of  tiiia^  and  Other  works  of  Timseua, 
only  a  few  fnumients  survive, 

^  A  Greek  historian)  a  native  of  Lesbos.  'When  he  lived  is  onknown. 
Dionysius,  of  llahcamassun,  has  borrowed  from  him  a  portion  of  his  ao- 
(K>unt  of  \]\c  I't'la-^i^ians.  lie  is  said  to  luive  been  the  author  of  the  notion 
that  the  Tyrrhenians,  in  consequence  of  tlioir  wandermi^s  after  they  left 
their  original  settlement.,  got  the  name  of  ireXapyoi,  or  storks."  He  is 
i>upposed  to  have  written  a  History  of  Lesbos,  as  ako  a  mA  6aUed 
**  Historical  Paradoxes."       *  See  end  of  B.  iii.       ^  See  end  of  B.  liL 

*  Of  this  author  notliing  whatever  seems  to  be  known. 

*  Of  Miletus,  bom  B.C.  ()10.  One  of  the  earhest  ])hilosophers  of  the 
Ionian  .^eliool,  and  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  Thales.  Unless  Pherecydes  of 
Scyros  be  an  exception,  he  was  the  first  author  of  a  philosophical  treatise 
in  Qrcek  pros&  Other  writings  are  ascribed  to  him  b;|r  Smdas  $  but,  no 
doubt,  on  insniBoient  groiin^.  Of  his  trsatise^  which  seems  to  havo 
contained  summary  statements  of  Ins  opinions,  no  remains  exist. 

7  Of  this  writer  nolbiu^  whatever  l-<  known,  beyond  tlie  fact  that» 
from  his  name,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Malius,  in  Cilicia. 

*  It  seems  impossible  to  say  which,  otit  of  the  vast  nnmbsr  of  tho 
authors  wlio  bore  this  name,  is  the  one  here  referred  to.  It  is  not  im- 
probahl(^  that  Dionysius  of  Chalci.s,  a  Greek  historian  who  lived  iK'fore 
the  Ciiristum  era,  is  meant.  lie  wrote  a  work  on  tlie  Foundation  of 
Towns,  in  five  books,  wliieh  is  fivquentiy  referred  to  by  the  ancients.  It 
is  not  probable  that  tiie  author  oi  tiie  Periegesis,  or  ''Description  of  the 
World,"  is  referred  to,  as  that  book  bears  internal  marks  of  having  beCQ 
compiled  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  tlie  Christian  era. 

*  Of  Mdetus.  He  was  tlie  author  of  tlie  "  Milcfiaca,"  a  romance  of 
licentious  character,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  L.  ComeUus 
Sisenna.  He  is  looked  npon  as  the  inventor  of  the  Greek  romance,  and 
the  title  of  his  work  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  term  MUukm^ 
as  applied  to  works  of  fict  ion. 

A  Greek  author,  of  whom  notliinj;  i^^  known,  except  that  Pliny, 
and  after  him  Solinus,  refer  to  him  us  the  authority  for  the  statement 
that  Euboea  w  as  originally  c»dled  Chalcis,  from  the  fact  of  (xuXkos)  copper 
being  first  discovered  there. 

"  Probably  Mencechmus  of  Sii^on,  who  wrote  a  book  on  Actors,  a 
History  of  Alexander  the  Gmit,  and  a  book  on  Sicyon.  Suidas 
that  he  liourished  in  the  time  of  the  suoocssors  of  Alexauder. 
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osthenes',  Anticlides^  Heraclides^  Philemon^,  Xenoplion% 
Pytheas*,  Isidorus^,  Philonides^  Xenagoras*,  Astynonuis'*, 
Staphylus",  Arifitocritua",  Metrodorua'^,  Cleobulus^*,  Posi- 

^  When  he  floarished  ie  unbiown.  He  Is  eaid  by  Hyginui  to  have 

vritten  a  Histoiy  of  tlie  lahtnd  of  Naxos. 

'  He  lived  after  the  time  of  Alexnnder  the  Great ;  but  his  age  is  un- 
known. He  wrote  a  book,  rre.pi  voorwv,  on  the  returns  of  the  Greeks 
from  their  Tarious  expeditious,  an  account  of  Delos,  a  Histoiy  of  Aiex- 
andor  the  Great,  and  other  worka,  all  of  which  hare  perished. 

s  Of  HeracLra,  in  Pontns.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,  and,  after  him, 
of  Aristotle.  His  works  upon  philosophy,  history,  mathematics,  and 
other  subjects,  were  veiy  numerous ;  but,  imfortunately,  they  are  nearly 
all  of  them  lost.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  upon  Islands,  and  another  upon 
the  Origin  of  Cities. 

*  A  geographical  writer,  of  whom  nothing  farther  is  known. 

*  The  Greek  hist(n!ian,  the  disdpls  of  Socrates,  deservedly  styled  the 
"  Attic  Bee."  His  principal  works  are  the  Anabasis,  or  the  History  of 
the  Expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Tliou- 
sand ;  the  Hellemca,  or  History  of  Greece,  Irom  the  time  when  that  of 
ThuQ^dides  ends  to  tfaehatUe  of  Mantinfla^  B.o.  862  j  and  the  Cyropeedia, 
or  Education  of  Cyrus.   The  greater  portion  of  his  works  Is  now  lost. 

*  Sec  end  of  B.  ii.  7        end  of  B.  ii. 

*  There  were  two  physicians  of  tliis  name,  one  of  Catana,  in  Sicily,  tlie 
other  of  Hyrrhachium,  in  Hlrricum,  who,  like  his  namesake,  was  t  he 
author  of  numsfous  works.  It  is  donbtfbl,  howefrer,  whether  Pliny  here 
refers  to  either  of  those  authors. 

'  A  Greek  historian,  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  If  the 
same  person  as  the  father  of  the  historian  Nymphis,  he  must  have  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  B.C.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Islands, 
and  another  entitled  Xpevoi,  or  Chronicles. 

A  Qreek  geographer,  who  seems  to  hanre  written  an  aoooont  of  Cyprus. 

"  He  is  quoted  by  Strabo,  Athensos^  and  the  Scholiasts ;  but  ail  that 
is  known  of  him  ia,  that  he  wrote  a  work  on  Thessaly,  ^olia)  Attica, 
and  Arcadia. 

"  He  wrote  a  work  relative  to  Miletus  j  but  nothing  furtiicr  is  known 
of  him.  s*  See  end  of  B.  iiL 

^*  Probably  a  writer  on  g60gnua]iT|  of  whom  no  nartieiilan  are  knowih 
iifitoeendofB.iL      «  " 
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BOOK  V. 

AN  Accoinrr  of  oouinmB^  nations,  seas,  towkb, 

HAVENS,  MOUNTAINS,  BIYBBS,  DISTANCES,  AND  FBO- 
PLES  WHO  NOW  EXIST  OB  TOBMEBLT  BXISTED. 

OHAP.  1. — THS  TWO  MAVBIIAKIAA. 

Thi  Greeks  have  given  the  name  of  Libya'  to  Afinc%  and 
have  called  the  sea  that  liea  in  front  of  it  the  Libyan  Sea* 
It  has  Egypt  for  its  boundary,  and  no  port  of  the  earth  is 
there  that  has  fewer  gulfs  or  inkts,  its  shores  extencKngina 
lengthened  line  from  the  west  in  an  oblique  directioa.  The 
names  of  its  peoples,  and  its  cities  in  especial,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  pronounced  with  correctness,  except  by  the  aid  of 
their  own  native  tongues.  Its  population,  too,  for  the  most 
part  dwells  only  in  Srtresses'. 

(1.)  On  our  entrance  into  Africa,  we  find  the  two  Maori- 
tanias,  whioh^  until  the  time  of  Caius  CsBsar't 
of  Germanicus,  were  kingdoms;  but»  mffering  under  hia 
cruelty,  they  were  divided  into  two  provinces.  The  extreme 
promontory  oi"  Africa,  which  projects  into  the  ocean,  is  called 
Ampelusia*  by  the  Greeks.  There  were  formerly  two  toTOS, 
Lissa  and  Cotte",  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  but.  at 
the  present  day,  we  only  find  that  of  Tingi*^,  which  was  lor- 

1  Not  wAotang  under  that  appellation  the  eountry  of  Enpt,  iriudi 

was  more  generally  looked  upon  as  fbnning  part  of  Asia.  ioMtphoB  in- 
forms lis  that  Africa  recoired  its  name  mm  Oj^lir,  graat-grandBOn  of 
Abraham  and  his  second  wife,  Ketnrah. 

'  '  Casiella,'  fortified  places,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  defence ;  not 
towns  formed  for  the  reception  of  soeial  oomm«nibes. 

>  The  Emperor  Caligula,  who,  m  the  year  41  ▲.d.,  reduced  the  two 
Mauritanifls  to  Eoman  pnmnoes^  and  had  Sing  Ftoiknay,  the  am  of 
Jube,  put  to  death. 

*  Now  Cape  Spartel.  Bj  Scjlax  it  is  called  Herraaum,  and  by 
Ptolemy  and  Strabo  Cote,  or  Coteis.  Pliny  means  "  extreme,"  with  re- 
ferenee  to  the  sea-line  of     Meditemnean,  in  a  direction  doe  west 

*  Mentioned  again  by  Pliny  in  B.  uziL  c.  6.  lassa  was  so  called, 
according  to  Bochart,  from  the  Hebrew  or  PhcBnician  word  /m,  'a 
lion.*  At  the  present  day  tliere  is  in  tliis  Ticinity  a  headland  called  the 
*  Cape  of  the  laon.'  Bochart  thinks  that  the  name  *  Cotta,'  or  *  Cotte,' 
vae  deriTed  ftom  the  Hebrew  qmtktft » '  Tine-dresser.' 

*  Ihe  modem  Tsagiflr  oocvpies  its  aite.  It  was  said  to  have  deriTrd 
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merly  founded  by  Antseus,  and  afterwards  reoeiTod  the  name 
of  Traducta  Julia from  Claudius  Csesar,  when  he  esta* 
blislied  a  colony  there.  It  is  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Bclou^,  a  town  of  Bffitica^  where  the  passafle  aoross  is  the 
ahoitest.  At  a  distance  of  twenty-five  mues  from  Tingi, 
upon  the  shores  of  the  ocean',  we  come  to  Julia  Con* 
Btantia  Zili8\  a  colony  of  Au^rustus.  This  place  is  exempt 
from  all  subjection  to  the  kmgs  of  Mauritania,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  legd  jurisdiction  of  Baetica.  Thirty-two 
miles  distant  from  Julia  Constantia  is  Lixos*,  \vh\ch  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  Claudius  Cajsar,  and  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  such  wondrous  fables,  related  by  the 
rriters  of  antiquity.  At  this  place,  according  to  the 
story,  was  the  palace  of  Antaeus ;  this  was  the  scene  of  his 
combat  with  Hercules,  and  here  were  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides^   An  aim  of  the  sea  flows  into  the  land  here, 

its  name  fimn  Tinge,  the  wife  of  Anteus,  the  giant,  who  was  dain  lij 

Hercules.  His  tomb,  which  fimned  »  hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  man 
stretched  out  at  full  length,  was  shown  near  the  town  of  Tingis  to  a 
late  period.  It  was  also  believed,  that  whenever  a  portion  of  the  earth 
covering  the  body  was  taken  away,  it  rained  until  the  hole  was  filled  up 
a^ain.  Ssrtorina  is  said  to  lisve  dng  away  a  portkm  of  <l)e  hill ;  but,  on 
discovering  a  skeleton  sixty  cubits  in  length,  he  was  struck  with  honor, 
and  had  it  immediately  covered  again.  Prooopius  says,  that  the  fortress 
of  this  place  was  built  the  Ganaanites^  who  were  driTsn  by  the  Jews 
out  of  Palestine. 

1  It  has  been  supposed  by  Salmasius  and  others  of  the  learned,  that 
Hmy  by  misteke  nan  attribnftea  lo  COandina  the  fimnatkm  a  ooknj 
wfalflii  was  really  eataMished  by  either  Julius  Csssfur  or  Augustus.  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  Claudius,  at  a  later  period,  ordered  it  to 
be  called  "  Traducta  Julia,"  or  "  the  removed  Colony  of  Julia,"  in  re- 
membrance of  a  colony  having  proceeded  thence  to  Spain  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Onaar.  Olandhia  hiinid^  aa  atetod  in  the  text,  established  a 
colony  here. 

s  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  B6bnta»  OT  Bdoniai  three  Spaaiah  miles 
west  of  tlie  modem  Tarifa. 

'  At  this  point  Pliny  begins  his  description  of  the  western  side  of 
Africa. 

*  Now  ArziUa,  in  the  territory  of  "Fw,  Ptolemy  places  it  at  the  moutll 
of  the  river  Zileia.   It  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  AnUminus. 

*  Now  El  Araiche,  or  Larache,  on  the  nver  Lucos. 

*  Mentioned  again  in  B.  ix.  c.  4  and  c.  5  of  the  present  Book,  where 
Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  situate  elsewhere.  The  stoiy  of  Antous  is 
fiurtioer  sparged  upon  by  SoUnuSp  B.  zsiT.  |  Luean,  B.  ir.  L  509^  e#  «f  •  g 
ud  MartianaaGi^peUai  !d.  tl 
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with  a  serpentine  channel,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
locality,  this  is  interpreted  at  the  present  day  ad  having  been 
what  was  really  represented  by  the  stor^'  of  the  dragon 
keeping  guard  tliere.  This  tract  of  water  surroimds  an 
island,  the  only  spot  which  is  never  overflowed  by  the  tides 
of  the  sea,  although  not  quite  so  elevated  as  the  rest  of  the 
land  111  Its  vicinity.  Upon  tliis  island,  also,  there  is  still  in 
existence  the  altar  of  Hercules ;  but  of  the  grove  that  bore 
the  golden  fruit,  there  are  no  traces  left,  be}'ond  some  wild 
oliTe-trees.  People  will  certainly  be  the  less  surprised  at 
the  marvellous  &lsehoods  of  the  Greeks,  wfaieb  banre  been 
lelated  about  tbis  place  and  tbenTer  LixoaS  ^ffbem  thef  re- 
flect tbat  some  of  our  own'  countrymen  as  well,  and  that 
too  Tery  recently,  ba>Te  related  atonee  in  reference  to  them 
bardly  leaa  mooatroua ;  bow  that  tbia  dtr  ia  remaricaUe  for 
ita  power  and  extenaiTe  influence,  and  now  tbat  it  ia  even 
gjftMter  tban  Great  Gartbage  oyer  was ;  bow,  too,  tbat  it  ia 
situate  just  opposite  to  Uirtbage,  and  at  an  almost  im- 
measurable distance  from  Tingi,  together  with  other  details 
of  a  similar  nature,  all  of  which  Comdius  Nepos  has  believed 
with  the  most  insatiate  credulity*. 

In  the  interior,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  firom  Lixos,  is 
Babba^  aumamed  Julia  Campestris,  anotlier  colony  of  Augus- 
tua ;  and,  at  a  distuioe  of  seventy-five,  a  third,  called  BanMa\ 

'  Now  the  L11CO8. 

'  Hardouiii  is  of  opinion,  that  he  here  has  a  hit  at  Gabinius,  a  Roman 
author,  who,  in  his  Annals  of  Mauiitauia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo 
(B.  xvii.),  inferted  munmntB  nwrreUoiu  and  incredible  itoriei, 

*  Wmi  iPe  find  Plinj  aeoanng  other  writen  of  credulity,  wo  am 
itrongly  reminded  of  the  proverb,  *  Clodius  accusat  moechos.' 

■*  Or  tlie  "  Julian  Colony  on  the-  Plains."  Marcus  suggests  that  the 
word  Babba  may  poasibly  have  been  derived  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoe- 
nioiaa  word  ftaoo  or  hmoa^  **  aituale  in  a  thiok  forest."  Poinsinet  takee 
i^bba  to  be  tlie  Beni-lhiedi  of  modfltn  timea.  D' Anville  ttunka  that  ii 
is  Karanja. 

*  There  is  considerable  difficulty  about  the  site  of  "Ranasa.  Moletius 
thinks  that  it  is  the  modern  Fanfara,  or  Pefcnfia  as  Mnrraol  calls  it. 
D'AnviIlc  suggests  that  it  may  be  Old  Mahmora,  on  the  coa^t ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  plaeea  it  among  the  mUmd  eitiee,  assigning  to 
ita  longitude  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  Pliny  alio  appears  to 
make  it  inland,  and  makes  its  distance  from  Lixos  seventy-fiTe  milt\s. 
while  he  mokea  the  mouth  of  the  Subur  to  be  iifty  miloa  from  the 
•ame  place. 
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with  the  surname  of  Yalentio.  At  a  distance  cxf  thirty-five 
miles  from  this  kst  is  the  town  of  Yohibilis,  which  is  just 
that  distance  also  from  hoth^  seas.  On  the  coast,  at  a 
distance  of  fifly  miles  from  Lizos,  is  the  river  Subnr^  which 
flows  past  the  cdhmj  of  Banasa^  a  &ie  river,  and  available 
for  the  ptirposes  of  navi^tion.  At  the  same  distance  from 
it  is  the  cily  of  Sala',  situate  on  a  river  which  bears  the 
same  name,  a  place  which  stands  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
desert,  and  though  infested  by  troops  of  el^honts,  is  much 
more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  nation  of  the  Autololes, 
through  whose  country  lies  the  road  to  Mount  Atlas,  the 
moat  fabulous^  locality  even  in  Africa. 

It  is  from  the  midst  of  the  sands,  according  to  the  story, 
that  this  mountain'^  raises  its  head  to  the  heavens;  rup:c:ed 
and  craggy  on  the  side  which  looks  toward  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  while  on  that  which 
faces  the  interior  of  Africa  it  is  shaded  by  dense  groves 
of  trees,  and  refreshed  by  flowing  streams ;  fruits  of  all 
kinds  springing  up  there  spontaneously  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  more  than  satiate  every  possible  desire.  Throughout 
the  daytime,  no  inhabitant  is  to  be  seen ;  all  is  silent,  like 
that  dreadful  stillness  which  reigns  in  the  desert.  A  religious 
horror  steals  imperceptibly  over  the  feelings  of  those  who 
approach,  and  they  feel  themselves  smitten  w^th  awe  at  the 
stupendous  aspect  of  its  summit,  which  reaches  beyond  the 
clouds,  and  well  nigh  approaches  the  very  orb  of  the  moon. 
At  night,  they  say,  it  gleams  with  flres  innumerable  lighted 

'  From  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  According  to 
Poinsinet,  Yolubilis  was  the  synonym  of  the  African  name  FeZy  signify- 
ing a  '  band,*  or  *  swathe.'  Mannert  conjectures  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  modam  Wdili,  or  Qualili.  B' Aimlle  isolk  it  Gunlil^  and  fays  that 
there  are  some  remains  of  antiquity  there. 

2  The  modem  Subu,  or  Sobou.    D'Anville  is  of  opinion  tbatthiixmp 
has  changed  a  part  of  its  course  since  the  time  of  Phny. 
.   '  Most  probably  the  modem  Saiiee  stands  on  its  site. 

*  Kot  m  raftrenfle  to  the  fiwt  of  its  ezistenoB^bat  the  wondarMitOEiM 
which  were  told  respecting  it. 

*  Like  others  of  the  ancient  writers,  Pliny  falls  into  the  error  of  con- 
sidering  Atlas,  not  as  an  extensive  cliain  of  mountains,  but  aa  an  isolated 
mountain,  surrounded  by  sands.  With  reference  to  its  height,  the  wholo 
mngo  dedinn  OQnndarufy  frran imt  to  carts  highnt  anmniitB  ia 
Utwoooo  reaofaing  near  13,000  feet,  m  Tunis  not  6000. 
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up ;  it  is  then  the  scene  of  the  gambols  of  the  Mgip^m^  and 
the  Satyr  crew,  while  it  re-eclioes  with  the  notes  of  the  flute 
and  the  pipe,  and  the  clash  of  drums  and  cymbals.  All  this 
is  what  authors  of  high  character  have  stated,  in  addition  to 
the  labours  which  Hercules  and  Perseus  there  experienced. 
The  space  which  intervenes  before  you  arrive  at  this  moun« 
tain  is  immen  h'.  and  the  country  quite  unknown. 

There  t'onnerly  existed  some  Commentaries  written^  by 
Ilauno',  a  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  commanded,  in 
the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  Punic  state,  to  explore 
the  sea-coast  of  A£ica.  The  greater  part  of  the  Greek 
and  Eoman  writers  have  followed  him,  and  iiave  related, 
among  oihett  fifcbulouB  stories  thalb  manjr  cities  there  were 
foundsd  hj  him,  of  which  no  xemembnnoey  nor  yet  the 
slightest  vestige,  now  exists. 

While  Sdpio  .fimiliaaiia  held  the  command  in  Sicily, 
Polybins  the  historian  reoeiTed  a  jfteet  from  him  for  the 
purpose  of  nrooeedinff  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  this  part 
of  the  worloL   He  rmtes»  that  beyond'  Mount  Atlas,  pro- 

*  Or  "  Goat-Pens  probably  another  name  for  the  Fauni,  or  Fatni?, 
More  tiBimlly,  there  is  but  one  j55{;ipan  mentioned, — iho  son,  according 
to  Hyeinus,  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  and  a  goat, — or  of  Zeui  and  j£ga,  the 
wife  of  Pan.  As  a  foandaitaoii  foe  one  tnt  of  the  itoiiet  hero  men* 
tiooed,  Brotier  suggests  the  frot,  that  as  tneKahylot,or  mountain  tribes, 
are  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  their  dwellings  and  reposing  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  it  wotild  not,  consequently,  be  improbable  that  they 
would  devote  the  night  to  their  lunusements,  lighting  up  fires,  and 
liancing  to  the  music  of  drums  and  cymbals. 

s  Under  hk  name  we  etill  poseees  a  Periplus,'*  or  aooount  of  a 
voyage  round  a  part  of  Libya.  The  work  was  originally  wTitton  in 
Punic,  but  what  has  come  down  to  us  is  a  Greek  translation.  We  fail, 
however,  to  discover  any  means  by  wliicii  to  identify  him  with  any  one 
of  the  many  Carthaguiians  of  the  same  name.  Some  writers  call 
him  ]dng,  and  others  du9,  or  imperatar  of  the  Outhaginions ;  from 
which  wo  may  infer,  tliat  he  held  the  office  of  suJTetes.  Tma  expedition 
has  by  some  been  placed  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  or  of 
Ift^iod,  while,  others  again  place  it  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Agathoclcs. 
Volconer,  Bougainville,  and  Gail,  plaoe  the  time  of  llanno  at  about 
£.0.  570,  while  other  oritioi  !dent%  him  with  Hanno,  the  fiithor  or  ton 
of  Hamiloar,  who  was  killed  at  Himera,  b.0.  480.  Pliny  often  milEee 
mention  of  him  ;  more  particularly  see  B.  TiiL  c.  21. 

'8  M.  Gtosselin  thinks  that  the  spot  here  indicated  was  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Atlas  range,  and  upon  tho  northern  frontier  of 
the  Desert  of  Zahara. 
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ceeding  in  a  westerly  direction,  there  are  forests  filled  with 
wild  beasts,  peculiar  to  the  soil  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the 
river  Anatis*,  a  distance  of  485  miles,  Lixos  being  distant 
from  it  205  miles.  Agrippa  says,  that  Lixos  is  distant  from 
the  Straits  of  Gades  112  miles.  A^er  it  we  come  to  a 
gulf  which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Saguti*,  a  town  situate  on 
the  Promontory  of  Mulelacha*,  the  rivers  Subur  and  Salat^ 
and  the  port  of  Butubis',  distant  irom  Lixos  213  miles 
We  then  come  to  the  Promontoiy  of  the  Sun*,  the  port  of 
Bisardir',  the  Qsetuliaa  AutolohM,  the  rirer  Go0elllls^  the 
mtioiui  dT  the  Selatiti  and  the  Masati,  the  mer  Maaathat^ 
and  the  ziyer  Darat^,  in  which  crocodiles  are  found.  After 
^da  we  come  to  a  large  gulf,  616^*  milea  in  extent^  which  is 
endoaed  by  a  pmmontraqr  of  Mount  Baree^,  whidi  runs 
out  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  is  called  Suirentittm". 
Next  cornea  the  nver  Salaoa^,  bejond  which  lie  the  ^hio- 
pian  Perarai,  at  the  back  of  whom  are  the  Pharaaii^y  who 

1  SuppHMed  by  some  geomphen  to  be  tlie  same  as  that  iioir  eaUed 
the  Ommiralnh,  or  the  Om-Rabya.  This  is  also  thought  by  boida  to  havie 
been  the  same  riyer  as  is  cnlied  by  Plinji  in  p.  88I9  \jj  the  asme  of 
Asana ;  but  the  distances  do  not  agree. 

'  Supposed  by  Gosselin  to  be  the  present  bay  of  Al-caiar,  on  the 
Africaii  ooael,  in  tiie  Stratto  of  Oadia ;  Hiovi^  mrdoidn  takae  it  to  be 
the  (coXiros  ifivopiKoi,  or  <*Chilf  of  Commeree^**  of  Stoabo  and  Ptolemy. 
By  first  quoting  from  ono,  and  then  at  a  tangent  from  anolhWi  PKnj 
involves  this  subject  in  almost  inextricable  confusion. 

s  Probably  the  place  called  Thymiatehon  in  the  Periplus  of  Hanno. 

*  The  preaent  Saba,  and  the  mer  probably  of  Sallee,  prerioosly 
mentioncoL 

*  The  modem  Mazagan,  according  to  Gk>sselin. 

*  Cape  Gantin,  according  to  Grosselin ;  Cape  Blanco,  according  to 
Marcus.  '  Probably  the  Safi,  Asafi,  or  Saffee  of  the  present  day. 

*  The  riyer  Tensiit,  whidi  runs  dose  to  the  city  of  Morocco,  in  the 
Interioiv  *  The  mar  Mogador  of  the  present  dij. 

10  The  raodttn  rirer  Sue,  or  Sous. 

The  learned  Gk)88eUn  has  aptly  remarked,  that  this  cannot  be  other 
than  an  error,  and  that  "  ninety-six"  is  the  correct  reading,  the  Golf  of 
8ainte-Croix  being  evidently  the  one  here  referred  to. 
It  Honnt  Bavoe  aeema  to  be  heresnamefor  the  Atlaa, or  Bann chain* 
W  Supposed  by  GkMselin  to  be  the  present  Cape  Ger. 

The  river  Assa,  according  to  Qoaaelin.  Thwa  ia  alao  a  linf  Soaa 
placed  here  in  the  maps. 

These  two  tribee  probably  dwelt  between  the  modem  Capet  Gkt 
andVco. 
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are  bordered  upon  by  the  Gsetub'an  Darac^  Ipng  in  the 
inti'Hfir.  Upon  the  coast  ni2;ain,  we  find  the  Ethiopian 
DaratitaB,  and  the  river  Banibotus*,  teeming  with  croco- 
diles and  hippopotami.  From  this  river  tliere  is  a  con- 
tinuous range'  of  mountains  till  we  come  to  the  one  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Theon  Ochema*,  from  which  to  the 
Hesperian  JPromontory*  is  a  voyage  of  ten  days  and  nights  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  space  hv^  has  placed  Mount  Atlas, 
which  by  all  other  writers  has  beea  stated  to  be  in  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  Mauritania. 

The  Roman  arms,  for  the  first  time,  pursued  their  con- 
quests into  Mauritania,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  when 
tne  fireedTiian  JEdemon  took  up  arms  to  avenge  the  death  of 
King  Ptolemy^,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Caius  CsBsar ; 

>  Iftrent  befiflfw  Hieie  to  hm  faaen  the  anoeiton  of  the  pmsent  laoe 
of  the  TounrickB,  while  the  Mdanogntoli  wore  tbo  progenitors  of  the 
Tibbos,  of  a  darker  complfladoi^  and  mora  nMrly  fwonihliiig  tbe  negroes 

in  bodily  conformation. 

'  Supposed  by  Gosselin  to  be  the  present  river  Nun,  or  TSotl  Ac* 
cording  to  Boduut^  thie  mer  receiTea  its  name  firom  the  Hebrsv  or 
Phflmioian.  word  behemM  or  bamoth^  the  name  by  which  Job  (zL  15) 
calls  the  crocodile  [or  rather  the  hippopotamus].  Bodiart,  however, 
with  Mannert,  Bougainville,  De  Rennet,  and  De  Heeren,  is  of  opimon, 
that  by  this  namo  tlie  modem  river  Senegal  is  meant.  Marcus  is  of 
opinion  that  it  in  either  the  Non  or  the  modem  Sobi. 

*  Ifaioua  here  observee,  that  from  Ciape  AlfiMsh,  below  Gape  Non, 
tiiereareno  mountains,  but  continvial  wastes  of  sand,  bordering  on  the 
sea-shore.  Indeed  there  is  no  headland,  of  any  cmaiderabls  hoighti 
between  Cape  Sobi  and  Cape  Bajador. 

4  **T^he  Chariot  of  the  Gods."  Marcus  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
modem  Gape  Verde;  whiles  on  the  other  hand,  Qosseliii  takes  it  to  he 
Capo  Xon.    Brotier  calls  it  Cape  Ledo* 

*  In  B.  vi.  c.  36,  Vhnj  speaks  of  this  promontory  as  the  "  Hesperian 
Horn,"  and  says  that  it  is  but  four  days'  sail  from  the  Theon  Ochema. 
Brotier  identifies  this  promontory  with  the  modem  Cape  Roxo.  Marcus 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  same  as  Cape  Non ;  but  there  is  considerable 
diffionity  in  detennhdng  its  identity. 

s  Alluding  to  Polybhis ;  tiiough,  aooordiDg  to  the  reading  which  Sillie 
has  adopted  a  few  lines  previously,  Agrippa  is  the  last  author  mentioned 
Pliny  has  here  mistaken  tlie  meaning  of^ Polybius,  who  has  placed  Atlas 
midway  between  Cartilage,  from  which  he  had  set  out,  and  the  Pro* 
montoty  of  Theon  Oohonai  idiioh  he  reached. 

7  Ptolemy  ihe  son  of  Juba  II.  and  Cleopatra,  was  summoned  to  Home 
in  the  year  a.d.  40,  by  Cahgula,  and  shortly  after  put  to  donth  by  him, 
his  zicbes  baring  esoitod  tli^  emperor's  cupidity,  rieviously  to  thisi  hi 
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and  it  is  A  well-known  fact,  that  on  the  flight  of  the  bar- 
bariaiiB  our  troopB  reached  Mount  Atlas.  It  became  a  boast, 
not  only  among  men  of  consular  rank,  and  generila  selected 
from  t^e  senate,  who  at  that  time  held  the  command,  but 
among  persons  of  equestrian  rank  as  well,  who  after  that 
period  held  the  government  there,  that  they  had  penetrated  as 
far  as  !Mount  Atlas.  There  are,  as  we  have  already  stated,  five 
Koman  colonics  in  this  province  ;  and  it  may  very  possibly  ap- 
pear, if  we  listen  only  to  what  report  says,  that  this  niouiitain 
18  easily  accessible.  Upon  trial,  however,  it  has  been  pretty 
generally  shown,  that  all  such  statements  are  utterly  I'al- 
lacious  ;  and  it  is  too  true,  that  men  in  high  station,  when 
they  are  disinclined  to  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into 
tlie  truth,  through  a  ieeliug  of  sliame  at  their  ignorance  arc 
not  averse  to  be  guilty  of  falsehood ;  and  never  is  implicit 
credence  more  readily  given,  than  when  a  falsehood  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  some  personage  of  high  considera- 
tion. Eor  my  own  part,  I  am  far  less  surprised  that  there  are 
still  some  facts  remaiuiug  undiscovered  by  men  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  and  even  those  amuiig  them  who  have  attained 
senatorial  rank,  than  that  tlie  love  ot"  luxury  has  left  any- 
thing unascertained;  the  iiii|)ulse  of  wliich  must  be  great 
indeed,  and  most  powerfully  I'elt,  when  tlie  very  forests  are 
ransacked  for  their  ivory  and  citron-wood*,  and  all  the  rocks 
of  Gbetulia  are  searched  for  the  murex  and  the  purple. 

From  the  natives,  however,  we  learn,  that  on  the  coast,  at 
a  distaooe  of  150  miles  firom  the  Salat,  the  liver  Asana'  pre- 
sents itself;  its  waters  are  salt,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  harbour.  They  also  sa^  that  after  this  we  come  to  a 
river  known  by  the  name  of  Fut'  and  then,  after  crossing 
another  called  Yior  which  lies  on  the  road,  at  a  distfmce  df 
200  miles  we  arrive  at  Dyris^  such  being  the  name  which  in 
their  language  they  give  to  Mount  Atlas.  According  to  their 

had  been  on  terms  of  strict  allianec  ^ith  the  Boman  people,  ^ho  had 
decreed  him  a  to^a  pieta  and  a  eceptrc,  aa  a  mark  of  th^  mendship. 

^  IvoiT  and  citnm-wood,  or  oedar,  ymn  tued  for  the  makhig  and  in* 
laying  of  the  tablee  used  by  the  Roman  nobility.    See  B.  xiii.  c.  23. 

•  Supposed  by  some  peogTaphers  to  be  the  modern  Wadi-Tensift.  It 
Das  b(x?n  al^o  confounded  with  the  Anatis  (see  note  p.  36^)  ;  while 
others  again  identify  it  i%ith  the  Anidus.  It  ia  more  oommonlj  spelt 
^  Aiama.*       *  Or  Fhuth.  It  doea  not  ftppesr  to  hsfvtf  beoi  identined. 

<  The  range  is  stiU  called  tgr  the  name  oli)aiaii. 
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storvthere  are  still  existing  in  its  vicinity  manyvestiges  which 
tend  to  prove  that  the  locality  w^as  once  inhabited ;  such  aa 
the  remains  of  vineyards  and  plantations  of  palm-trees. 

Suetonius  Paulinus*,  whom  we  have  seen  Consul  in  our 
own  time,  waa  the  first  Eoman  general  who  advanced  a 
distance  of  some  miles  beyond  Mount  Atlas.  He  has  given 
us  the  same  information  as  w^e  have  received  from  other 
sources  with  reference  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  this 
moimtain,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  stated  that  all  thf» 
lower  parts  about  the  foot  of  it  are  covered  with  dense 
and  loity  forests  composed  of  trees  of  species  hitherto  un- 
known. The  he'^ht  of  these  trees,  he  says,  is  remarkable ; 
the  trunks  are  without  knots,  and  of  a  smooth  and  glossy- 
surface  ;  the  foliage  is  like  that  of  the  cypress,  and  besides 
sendinfi;  forth  a  powerfol  odour,  thej  are  covered  with  a 
flossy  down,  from  which,  by  the  aid  of  art,  a  fine  cloth  might 
easQy  be  manufiMtured,  aiinilar  to  tlie  text^ 
produce  of  the  aOk-wovnu  He  infinmu  iu  that  the  Bummit 
of  this  mountain  is  covered  with  snow  even  in  summer,  and 
ai^  that  having  arrived  there  after  a  march  often  days,  he 
proceeded  some  diatance  beyond  it  as  fiir  as  a  river  which 
bears  the  name  of  Ger';  the  road  being  through  deserts 
tamed  with  a  bhick  sand',  from  which  iwsks  that  bore  the 
appearance  of  havinff  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  pro- 
jeeted  every  here  and  there ;  localities  rendered  quite  uninha^ 
bitable  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  as  he  himself  experienced, 

'  The  same  general  who  afterwards  conquered  the  Britons  under  Boa- 
dicea  or  Bonduca.  While  Propraetor  in  Mauritania  under  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  in  the  year  aj>,  42,  he  defeated  the  Mauri  who  had  riaen  in 
tevoUi,  tnd  advaaoed,  m  flia^  Imw  ttatee,  as  ftr  as  Mount  iltias.  It  is 
not  known  from  what  point  Aidinus  made  his  adyance  towards  the  Atlas 
range.  Mannert  and  Marcus  are  of  opinion  tliat  he  set  out  from  Sala, 
the  modern  Sallee,  while  Latreille,  Malto  Brun,  and  Walkcnaor  think 
that  his  point  of  departure  was  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lixoi».  Sola  was 
tiie  most  sQutbflify  town  on  tha  western  coast  of  Africa  that  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  had  suhraitted  to  the  Boman  arms. 

*  Some  of  the  editions  road  *  Niger'  here.  Mamis  suggests  that  that 
river  may  have  been  called  *  Niger'  by  the  Phcenician  or  Punic  colonists 
of  the  western  Mauritania,  and  'Qer'  or  *  Cbr'  in  another  quarter.  The 
same  writer  also  suggests  that  the  SIgflmessa  waa  the  mer  to  which 
Paidinus  penetrated  on  his  march  beyond  Atlas. 

*  The  Sigilmessa,  according  to  Marmol,  flows  between  eevenl  moilB^ 
liiiis  which  appear  to  be  of  a  blackish  hue^ 
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although  it  was  in  tiie  winter  season  that  he  visited  them. 
We  also  leam  from  the  same  source  that  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  adjoining  forestSy  which  are  full  of  all  kinds  of 
elephants,  wild  beasts,  and  serpents,  Yutm  the  name  of  Ca- 
narii ;  from  the  circumstance  that  they  partake  of  their  food 
in  common  with  the  canine  race,  uid  shave  with  it  the 
entrails  of  wild  beasts. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  adjoining  to  these  localities 
is  a  nation  of  j£thiopians,  which  bears  the  name  of  Perorsi. 
Juba,  the  father  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  the  first  king^  who 
reigned  over  both  the  Mauritanias,and  who  has  been  rendered 
even  more  famous  by  the  brilliaucy  of  his  learning  than  by 
his  kingly  rank,  lias  given  us  similar  information  relative  to 
Moimt  Atlas,  and  states  that  a  certain  herb  grows  there, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  *  euphorbia'  ^  from  that  of  his 
physician,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  it.  Juba  extols  with 
wondrous  praises  the  milky  juice  of  this  plant  as  tending  to 
improve  the  sight,  and  acting  as  a  specific  against  the  hites 
of  serpents  and  all  kinds  of  poison  ;  and  to  this  subject  alone 
he  baa  devoted  an  entire  book.  Thus  much,  if  indeed  not 
more  than  enough,  about  Mount  Atlas. 

(2.)  The  province  of  Tingitana  is  170  miles  in  length^. 
Of  the  nations  in  this  province  the  principal  one  was  for- 
merly that  of  the  Maun^,  who  have  given  to  it  the  name  of 
Mauritania,  and  have  been  by  many  writers  called  the 
Maurusii*.  This  nation  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
disasters  of  war,  and  is  now  dwindled  down  to  a  few  fami- 
lies oniy*^.    !Next  to  the  Mauri  was  fornierly  the  nation  of 

^  Boochtu  howerer,  the  kinsman  of  Massinissai  had  previously  for 
some  time  reigned  over  both  the  Mauritaiuas,  oonaitting  of  Mauritania 

Tingitana  and  Mauritania  CsDsariana. 

*  See  B.  XXV.  c.  7. 12,  and  B.  xxvi.  c.  8. 

*  Bxtendinff  from  the  aeatothieriTOMoluga,nowca]ladt]ieMohioba 

and  Molochatn,  or  Malva  and  Malvaaa. 

*  From  whom  the  Moors  of  the  present  day  take  their  name.  Marcus 
observes  here,  that  though  PHny  distinn^uishes  the  Mauri  from  the  Gcetuli, 
they  essentiaUv  belonged  to  the  same  race  and  spoke  the  same  language, 
the  ao-oalled  Berber,  and  ita  dialeeli,  tiie  SdheUoa  and  ^  Sdumui. 

<  (Maimuii'  waa  the  Greek  name,  'Mauri'  the  Latin,  for  this  people. 
Marcus  suggests  that  Mttuii  waa  a  aynonym  only  for  the  Greek  woid 
momadeSy  *  wanderers.* 

*  As  Marcuis  observes,  Pliny  is  here  greatly  in  error.  On  the  inroads  of 
p^nlinua,  the  Mauri  had  retraated  into  the  interior  and  taken  refuge  in 
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the  Massiesvli' :  tbevin  a  similar  manner  have  become  er- 
tinct.  Tlivir  cuuntry  in  now  occupied  bv  the  Gu-tuiiaa  na- 
tions^  tlie  Baniurse^,  the  Autololes\  bv  far  the  most  power- 
ful people  among  them  aU,  and  the  Vesuni,  who  fonnerljr 
were  a  part  of  the  Autololes,  but  have  now  separated  from, 
them,  and,  turning  their  steps  towards  the  ^tiiiopianfl^ 
have  formed  a  distinct  nation  of  their  own.  Thia  province 
in  the  mountainoua  diatrict  which  lies  on  its  eastern  mde, 
produces  elephants,  aa  also  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Ahyla* 
and  amoni;  those  elevatiima  which,  &om  the  similarily  of 
their  height,  are  called  the  Seven  Brothers^  Joining  the 
range  of  Abyla  these  tnAnntMna  orerlook  the  Straits  of  Gadea. 
At  the  extromity  of  thia  chain  begin  the  shores  of  the  in- 
land sea',  and  we  come  to  the  Tamuda*,  a  navigable  stream, 
with  the  site  of  a  former  town  of  the  some  name,  and  then 

the  deserts  of  Zahara,  whence  thej  had  again  emoged  in  the  time  of  the 
geographer  Ptolemy. 

1  From  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  War  this  people  had  remained 
In  undisputed  poaseesion  of  the  country  situate  betnveen  the  liTen  Mo* 
loohath  or  Mxia^  and  Ampsaga,  wfaiGn  lonned  the  GBsazian  Mamiiai- 
nia.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  finding  pomc  remains  of  them  at  Siga,  a  town 
situate  on  a  riyer  of  the  same  name,  and  at  which  King  Sjpbax  had 
formerly  resided. 

•  While  Pomponius  Mela  does  not  make  any  difference  between  the 
Mnuri  and  the  Ishstuli,  Plinj  here  speaks  of  them  aa  being  essentiaUy 

different. 

'  Durivi'd,  acfording  to  Marcus,  from  the  Arabic  coiii]X)imd  hani-ouTj 
•  cliild  of  nakedness,'  as  equiv  alent  to  the  Greek  word  ^^mnetes,  by  which 
name  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  designate  the  wandering  i^ed 
races  of  Western  Africa. 

*  The  Ant(<lole3  or,  as  Ptolemy  calls  them,  the  Autolol®,  dwelt,  it  is 
supposed,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  Cantin  and  Cape 
Gur.  Their  city  of  Autolala  or  AutolaLe  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of 
astronomical  ooserration,  haying  the  longest  day  thirteen  hours  and  a  half, 
being  distant  three  hoars  and  a  half  west  of  Aleiandriai  and  harinff  tiie 
sun  yertical  once  a  year,  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstioe.  Beioiard 
tokeH  it  for  the  modem  Agulon  or  Aquilon. 

*  The  Ethiopian  Danititje,  Marcus  snys.  The  present  Ceuta. 

'  They  were  so  called  from  the  cu-ciuustauce,  Marcus  says,  of  their 
peaks  beine  so  numerous,  and  so  strongly  resembling  each  ouier.  They 
are  now  caUed,  according  to  D'Anyille,  '  Gebel  Mouse,'  which  means  "  the 
Mountain  of  Apes,"  an  aninni'!  by  wliieh  they  are  now  ituu  Ii  frt'quenteii^ 
instead  of  bv  elephants  as  in  Pliny's  time.  ^  Or  Mediteri'aneaii. 

•  Tiie  modern  Bedia,  according  to  Olivarius,  the  Xasanel,  according  to 
Dupinet)  and  the  Alamos  or  Keual,  according  to  AnsarU  Marcus  sayi 
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the  river  Laud',  which  ia  also  navigable  for  vessels,  the  town 
and  port  of  Rhysaddir^,  and  Malvane',  a  na\igable  stream. 

The  city  of  Siga  \  formerly  the  Teadenee  of  Bang  Sy  phax,lie8 
opposite  to  that  of  Malaca*  in  Spain :  it  now  belowi  to  the 
second^  Mauritania.  But  these  countries,  I  should  remark, 
for  a  long  time  retained  the  names  of  their  respective  kin^s, 
the  further  Mauritaiiia  bcanff  called  the  "land  of  Bogudv* 
while  that  which  is  now  emed  Oaesariensis  was  called  the 
"  countrv  of  Bocchus."  After  passing  Siga  we  come  to  the 
haven  called  "Portns  Magnus**'  from  its  great  extent,  with  a 
town  whose  people  enjov  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens,  and 
then  the  river  Miducha*,  which  served  as  the  limit  between 
the  territory  of  Bocchus  and  that  of  the  Massseayli.  Next 


and  Arsenaria",  a  place  with  the  ancient  Latin  rights,  three 
miles  distant  from  the  sea.  We  then  come  to  Cartenna^,  a 

ehat  it  is  called  the  SetuaDy  and  is  the  largeat  Btream  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Western  Africa. 

1  The  modem  Gomeim  aooording  to  Hardonin,  the  Nooor  aocwrding 
toMannert  ^  The  modem  Melilla  most  probably. 

^  The  modem  Maluia.  Antoninus  calls  it  Molva,  and  Ptolemy  Maloua. 

*  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modem  Aresgol,  according  to  Mariana, 
Guardia  or  Sereni  according  to  Dupinet,  Ned- Roma  according  to  Man* 
nert  and  D'Anville,  and  Tachumbrit  according  to  Shaw.  Marcus  is  in- 
clined to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  tiie  laat-mentioiied  geographer. 

^  Now  the  city  of  Malaga. 

^  Mauritania  Cccsariensis,  or  OflBsariaii  Mauritania!  ^'^^^  forming  the 
French  proTince  of  Algiers. 

7  "Bogudiana from  Bogud  or  Bogoas.  Tiie  last  king  Bogud  was 
deprived  of  hie  kingdom  by  Boochus,  king  of  Ifanritania  &B8anenti8,  a 
warai  partisan  of  Cseaar. 

^  Or  the  "  Great  Harbour,"  now  Araeu  aooording  to  D'AnviUe^  and 
Mars-el- Kobir  according  to  Marcus. 

•  The  same  river  probably  as  the  Malva  or  Malvana  preriously  men- 
tioned, ^  wordimiwdUi  or  maladka  coming  from  the  Ghreek  fioXoxVt  "  & 
marsh  mallow,"  wliich  malva^  as  a  Latin  word,  also  signifies.    See  p.  888. 

10  From  tlio  Greek  word  ^eros,  "  a  stranger."  Pomponius  Mela  and 
Antoninus  call  this  place  Guiza,  and  Ptoleuiy  Quisa.  D'AnviUe  places 
it  on  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  river  Malvana  or  MiUucha,  and  Shaw  says 
that  it  was  situate  in  tSie  Tieinity  of  the  modem  town  of  Oran. 

"  Now  Harz-AgoIet»  or  situate  in  its  Ticinity,  according  to  Hardooin 
and  Ansart,  and  the  present  Arzen,  according  to  Marcus,  wheie  nume* 
rous  remains  of  antiquity  are  found, 

"  Now  Tenez,  according  to  D'Anvillc.  and  Mcsgraim,  according  to 
Mannert ;  with  which  last  opinion  Marcus  agrees. 


town  founded  by  strangers, 
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ooknj  loDnded  under  Augustus  b j  the  second  lefpan,  and 
Qtmugom^,  another  colony  founded  by  the  same  emperor,  m 
pFBtorian  cohort  being  establiahed  there;  the  Fromon- 
tor^  of  Apollo',  and  a  most  celebrated  dty,  now  called 
CMvea'y  but  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  lol;  this 
place  was  the  residence  of  King  Juba,  and  received  the 
rights  of  a  colony  from  the  now  deified  Emperur  Claudius, 
Oppidum  No\^m*  is  the  next  place ;  a  colony  of  veterans 
was  established  here  by  command  of  the  same  emperor. 
Next  to  it  i?  Tipasa',  which  has  received  Latin  rights,  as 
al^^o  Icasium*^,  which  \\n^  l)een  presented  by  the  Emperor 
Vespasianus  with  similar  rights ;  Rusconiae^,  a  colony 
founded  by  Augustus;  Husucurium*,  honoured  by  Clau- 
dius with  the  rights  of  Koman  citizens  ;  E-uzacus®,  a  colony 
tbunded  by  Augustus;  JSalde**',  another  colony  founded 
by  the  same  emperor;  Igilgili",  another;  and  the  town  of 

1  Pfcolen^  mod  Awtonhms  place  this  oolonj  to  the  east  of  tbe  Pto- 

montory  of  Apollo,  and  not  the  wm  as  Flinj  does. 

'  The  present  Cape  Mestagan. 

3  Accordiiit^  to  J)uj)inet  and  ^fannert,  the  modem  Tenez  occupies  its 
site,  Zenhdi  according  to  liurdoiuu  and  Shaw,  Vacur  aoooroing  to 
D'AnviUe  and  Ansart,  and  Aljpen  aooording  to  o4lisn.  It  is  suggested 
bj  Marcus  that  the  name  lol  is  derired  from  the  Arabic  verb  galla,  "  to 
be  noble'*  or  "famous."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  niagniiicent  i-uins 
at  Siershell  are  those  of  Xol,  and  that  its  name  is  an  abbreviatioiL  of 
CflBsarea  loL  *  Or  Kew  Town. 

•  ScylaxeaOailTliaiiiiit  ;  Ainmiaiiiis  HaroelHniis,  Tiposa.  Aooordiiig 
to  Mannort  it  was  aituiste  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  modem  Bamas. 

•  Or  loosium.  It  has  been  identified  by  inscriptions  discovered  bj 
the  French  as  standing  on  tlic  same  site  as  the  modem  Algiers.  D'Anville, 
Mannert  and  others  identify  it  with  Scherchell  or  Zersheil,  thus  placing 
it  too  far  west.  Mannert  was  evidently  misled  by  an  enor  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary,  whereby  all  the  places  along  this  ooast  aie,  for  a  com* 
siderable  distance,  thrown  too  far  to  the  west ;  the  rosoarchos  however 
wliich  followed  the  French  conquest  of  the  country  have  revealed  inaov^ 
lions  which  completely  set  the  question  at  rest. 

7  According  to  Mannert,  this  was  situate  on  the  modem  Cape  Arbatel. 
Maroas  thinks  that  iStud  Hebrew  rot,  or  Arab  rot,  roek,*'  enteta  into 
the  composition  of  the  word. 

"  Now  Hnr  according  to  D'Anville,  Colcah  aooording  to  Mannert. 

•  The  modem  Acor,  according  to  Marcus. 

M  The  modem  Pcdeles  or  Delys,  according  to  Ortellius  and  Mannert, 
Tedles  aooording  to  ]>*  Anvilk. 

u  The  modem  Jigeli  or  GigerL  It  wai  piobfllify  m  andflnt  tUMt  ths 
cmposioiB  of  the  BUROundiiig  oonntij. 
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Tuoca^  rituate  on  tlie  tea-shore  and  upon  the  liTer  Amp- 
sago.  In  the  interior  are  the  colony  of  Augusta,  also  called 
Succabar^  Tubusuptua*,  the  dtieB  of  Thmci  and  Tigav^e^ 
the  rivers  SardabaL*,  Ayes^  and  Nabar^  the  nation  of  the 
Maeurebi,  the  riyer  Usar^  and  the  nation  of  the  Nababea. 
^e  riyer  Ampsaga  is  distant  from  Cmsarea  822'  miles.  The 
length  of  the  two  Mauritanias  is  1088,  and  tiieir  breadth 
467  miles. 

CHAP,  2.  (3.) — ^KUMLDIA. 

At  the  river  Ampsaga  Numidia  begins,  a  country  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  fame  of  Masinissa.  By  the  Greeks  this 
region  was  called  Metagonitis^" ;  and  the  Numidians  received 
the  name  of  "  Nomades ' '  from  their  frequent  changes  of  pas- 
turage ;  upon  which  occasions  they  were  accustomed  to  carry" 
their  ma^alia,  or  in  other  words,  their  houses,  upon  waggons. 

'  Destroyed,  accordiuff  to  Hardouin,  and  probably  by  the  incursions 
of  the  iea.  At  the  mouwof  the  Ampuun  (now  oallea  the  Wad-El-Kebir ' 
or  BuJ^imar,  and  higher  up  the  WiuU  SonineL)  there  is  Bituate  »  aaaaU 
•ea-port  called  Marsa  Zeitoun. 

2  Near  the  present  Mazuaa,  according  to  Mannert. 
The  modem  Burgh,  according  to  D'Anville  and  Mannert,  but  more 
probably  canndembUr  to  Ihe  east  of  that  place. 
The  modem  El-Serba,  according  to  Mannort. 

*  Marcus  suggests  that  lioB  is  theGhinalaphof  Ftdlemj,  aiidpiobablj 
the  modem  Scheliii*. 

*  The  same  that  is  called  Savis  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  Icosium  on 
its  banks. 

'7  By  Mela  called  the  Tabar.  Mazens  stqvpoBes  it  to  be  the  same  as 

the  modem  Giffer. 

8  By  PtolemjT  called  the  Sisar;  the  Ajebbi  of  modem  geographers, 
wliich  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  citj  of  Budja. 

^  Brotier  says  that  tills  reading  is  incorrect,  and  that  222  is  the  pro> 
per  one,  that  being  the  tme  distance  between  the  river  Ampsaga  or  Wad- 
el- Kebir  and  the  city  of  Ceesarea,  the  modem  Zershell. 

It  was  not  only  Numidia  that  bore  this  name,  but  all  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  frorn  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Carthage  near  Jii]}po 
Begiui^  to  the  Coluu^s  of  iiercules.  It  \>as  tlx  us  called  irom  the  (ircek 
metaaonos,  a  **  descendant  **  or  **  sueoessor  as  the  Gsrthaginians 
estabushed  a  munber  of  small  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast*  which 
were  thus  postoior  in  their  irigin  to  the  large  cities  alreac^  founded 
there. 

^  Hardouin  says  that  the  Moors  in  the  interior  BtHl  follow  the  same 
nsage,  canying  their  houses  fiNHn  pasture  to  pasture  on  waggons* 
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Tlie  towm  of  this  country  are  Cullu^  and  Susicade^ ;  and 
at  a  distance  of  forty-eight  miles  from  the  latter,  in  the  in- 
terior, ia  the  colouj^  ^  Cirta',  snmamed  of  the  Sitiani 
still  more  inland  is  another  colony  called  Sicca\  with 
the  free  town  of  Bulla  Eegia^  On  the  coast  are  Tacatua*, 
Hippo  Eegius^,  the  river  Armua',  and  the  town  of  Tabraca', 
with  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  The  river  Tusca'"  forms 
the  boundary  of  Nuiuidia.  This  coimtn^  produces  nothing 
remarkable  except  its  marble  and  wild  beasts. 

CHAP.  8.  (4.) — AYBIGA. 

Beyond  the  mer  Tusca  begins  the  region  of  Zeugitana'*, 
and  mat  part  whidi  properly  bean  ibe  name  of  Afiica'*. 

*  Now  Chollum  or  CoUo. 

^  The  modern  Sgigada  or  Stora,  according  to  Mannert,  D'Anyille, 
and  Shaw. 

*  The  modem  OmiBtantina  occupies  itt  site.   Numerous  remains  of 

the  ancient  town  are  still  di8C0Yen.'d.  Sitiua  was  an  officer  who  served 
under  Ccesar,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  this  place  after  the  defeat  of  Juba. 

*  Called  Urbs,  or  Kaii',  according  to  D'Anville  and  Shaw ;  the  latter 
of  whom  found  an  mseription  there  with  the  words  Ordo  Sieemmiim, 

*  Or  *  fioyal  Bulla* ;  which  epithet  shows  that  it  was  either  a  reeidence 
or  a  foundation  of  the  kings  of  Numidia,  and  distinguishes  it  from  a  small 
place  called  Bulla  Mensa,  south  of  Carthage.  Bulla  Begia  was  four  days' 
journey  south-  west  of  Cartilage,  on  a  tributary  of  the  river  Bagrada,  the 
valley  of  which  ia  stiU  called  Wad-el-BouL  This  place  was  one  of  the 
points  of  Ptolemy's  recorded  astronomical  obaenri^ions,  having  its  loneest 
day  fourteen  hours  and  one-eighth,  and  being  distant  fiNim  Akianaria 
two  hours  to  the  west. 

^  The  modem  Tauiseli,  aooording  to  Shaw  and  Maxmert,  and  Tagodet, 
according  to  D'Anville. 

7  Its  ruins  are  south  of  the  modem  Bona.  It  veoehred  the  naim»of 
Seglm  or  *  Roval'  from  being  the  residence  of  the  Numidian  kinaa.  It 
was  also  faniea  as  being  the  see  of  St.  Augustuie.  It  was  a  colony  of 
Tyre,  and  stood  on  the  bay  now  forming  tht?  Gulf  of  Bona.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  ilourisliiug  cities  of  Aiiica  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Van* 
dais  A.i>.  480. 

*  Now  the  IVfafra^^g,  according  to  IVIaiincrt. 

«  Still  called  Tabarca,  according  to  Hardouin. 
Now  the  Zaina,  according  to  Marcus. 

For  the  character  of  the  Kumidian  marble,  see  Pliny,  B.  xxxvi.  c.  7* 
Extending  from  the  rirer  Tusoai  or  Zaina,  to  the  northem  fronlaers 

of  Byzacium.  It  ooirespondi  with  the  Tmrnsh  provinoe  or  beylik  <A 

Tunis. 

^  He  aays  this  not  only  to  distinguish  it  from.  Afinca»  oonsidned  •§ 
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We  here  find  three  promontories  ;  the  White  Promontory  \ 
the  Promontory  of  Apollo^,  facing  Sardinia,  and  that  of 
Mercury^,  opposite  to  Sicily.  Projecting  into  the  sea  the6t3 
headlands  form  two  gulfs,  the  first  of  which  bears  the  name 
of  "  Hinponensis"  from  its  proximity  to  the  city  called 
Hippo  Dirutus*,  a  corruption  of  the  (Jreek  name  Diarrhy- 
tufl,  which  it  has  received  firom  the  channels  made  for  irriga- 
tion. Adjacent  to  this  place,  but  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  sea-shore,  is  Theudalis*,  a  town  exempt  from  tribute. 
We  then  come  to  the  Promontory  of  Apollo,  and  upon 
the  second  gulf,  we  find  Utica®,  a  place  enjoying  the  rights 
of  Eoman  citizens,  and  famous  for  the  death  oi  Cato ;  the 
river  Bagrada^,  the  place  called  Caatra  Cornelia^  the  co- 

one-tliird  of  the  globe,  but  also  in  contradistinction  to  the  proconsular 
province  of  the  Boman  empire  of  the  same  name,  which  contained  not 
on^  tbe  piro?iii09  of  Zeugitana^  but  alio  thoae  of  Kumidia,  BynduiDy 
and  Tripolis. 

*  Candidum :  now  Bas-el-Abiad. 

•  •  The  references  to  this  headland  identify  it  with  Cape  Farina,  or  Has 
Sidi  Ali-aL-Mekhi,  and  not,  aa  some  have  thought,  the  more  westerly  Cape 
Zibeeb  or  Baa  EKdi  Boa-Shouaha,  Shaw  howmr  applka  tho  name  of 
^beeb  to  tho  fimner.  '  Now  Gape  Bon,  or  Eae-Addar. 

*  More  properly  called  Hippo  Diarrhjtus  or  Zaritus,  a  Tyrian  colony, 
situate  on  a  large  lake  ■vvkich  communicated  with  the  sea,  and  received 
the  waters  of  another  lake.  Its  situation  exposed  it  to  frequent  inunda- 
tionB,  whence,  as  the  GbeelcB  used  to  state,  the  epithet  dLappuroi,  It 
teems  more  probable  howmnev  that  tbia  is  tlw  lemnant  of  some  Phflnoi* 
clan  title,  as  the  ancients  were  not  agreed  on  the  true  form  of  the  name, 
and  of  this  uncertainty  we  have  a  taxtim  fvoof  in  tbe  Migpo  JHnUui 
of  our  author. 

*  This  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  south-east  of  Hippo,  and  near  the 
aoutfaem  entgamity  of  Lake  £nsw. 

^  This  important  city  stood  on  the  north  part  of  tbe  Garlihagiiiiaii 
Gulf,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bagrada,  and  twenty-seven  Roman  miles 
N.W.  of  Carthage  ;  but  the  site  of  its  ruins  at  the  modem  Bou-Shater  is 
now  inland,  in  cous^uence  of  the  chan^^es  made  by  the  Bagrada  in  the 
ooaat-line.  In  the  itind  Fnnio  mr  Utu»  took  part  with  the  Bamana 
against  Carthage,  and  was  nnraidad  with  tbe  greater  part  of  the  CSar- 
thaginian  territory. 

7  Now  called  the  Mejerdah,  and  though  of  very  inconsiderable  size,  tlie 
chief  river  of  the  Ci.rtha£inian  territory.   The  main  stream  is  formed 
b^  the  vnioii  of  two  branebea,  tbeaoulhemof  irfmdi,  tfaeaiio^ 
18  now  called  the  Melli^,  and  in  ita  Upper  ooume  the  Mfakianftb.  Tbe 
other  branch  is  called  the  Hamiz. 

'  Or  the  "Gomeliaa  Gamp."  Tbe  spot  where  Corneliiis  SdpioA£ricap 
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lony'  of  Cartilage,  firanded  upon  the  lematnt  of  Great  Csr* 
thMe'f  the  colony  of  Maxulir,  the  towns  of  Carpi\  lf]mi% 
ana  dypea*,  the  last  a  free  town,  on  the  F^roinoiKtoi7  of 
Mercufj ;  also  Gumbia,  ft  free  town*,  and  Neapolia^ 

Here  commences  the  second  division*  of  Amca  properly  « 
BO  called.  Those  who  inhabit  Byzaoium  have  the  name  of 
LibypbcBnices*.  Byzacium  ia  the  name  of  a  district  which 
is  250  milea  in  circumftfence,  and  is  remarkable  fbt  its  ex- 
treme fertilit}',  as  the  ground  returns  the  seed  sown  by  the 
huabandman  with  intcureat  a  hundied-fold**.  Here  are  the 

nus  the  Eld«  frit  snnmped,  on  landing  in  Afii  Cesar  de- 

scribes this  spott  in  his  desoription  ef  Curio's  operntions  against  Utka^ 
B.  C.  b.  iL  0. 24, 25.   This  spot  is  now  called  OheUah. 

*  This  colony  was  first  established  by  Caius  Gracchus,  who  sent  6000 
settlers  to  found  on  the  site  of  Carthage  the  new  city  of  Junonia.  The 
£omiua  senate  afterwards  annulled  this  with  the  other  acts  of 
Gncobiu.  Under  AmnutiiB  hamenr  the  mm  city  of  OsrtluigA  'wis 
founded,  whidi,  whsn  fitnbo  wrote,  was  as  prosperous  as  any  city  in 
Afiriea.  It  was  made,  in  place  of  Utica,  which  had  favoured  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  the  seat  of  the  proconsul  of  Old  Africa.  It  stood  on  the 
peninsula  terminated  by  Ita6-Sidi-I3ou-Said,  Cape  Carthage  or  Cw- 
thagena.  Af  Gibbon  bas  wmsrked,  '*The  place  might  be  unknown  If 
some  broken  arches  of  an  a^tnednot  did  noi  gnida  m  Ibotateps  of  tho 
inquisitiye  traveller.** 

^  The  original  city  of  Carthage  was  called  *  Carthago  Magna'  to  di* 
stinguish  it  from  ^ew  Carthage  and  Old  Carthage,  colonies  in  Spain. 
>  Now  Rhades,  according  to  Mareiis. 

*  Marcus  identifies  it  with  the  modem  Gurtos. 

*  By  the  Greeks  culled  ^Aspis.'  It  derived  its  Greek  and  Roman  namsi 
from  its  site  on  a  hill  of  a  shield-like  shape.  It  was  built  by  Agathocles, 
the  Sicilian,  B.C.  310.  In  the  first  Pumo  war  it  was  the  lan£ng-placc 
of  ManUus  and  Begulus,  wboae  first  action  was  to  take  it,  b.c.  256.  Its 
site  is  still  known  as  Kalebiah,  and  its  ruins  are  peouliarij  interetfting* 
The  site  of  ^lisna  ia  ooonpied  hj  Sidi*I)oad»  aoootding  to  ffliaw  and 
D'AnTiille. 

^  Shaw  informs  us  that  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot  designates  this 
place  as  a  colony,  not  a  free  cit^  or  town.    Its  present  name  is  Xurboh. 
7  The  present  Kabal,  accofduig  to  D'Anrille. 

«  Zeugitana  extended  from  the  rirarToaoa  toHowea'Cnilia^  andBjn* 
cium  froni  this  last  place  to  Then®. 

^  As  sprung  partly  from  the  FLffinician  immigrants,  and  partly  from 
the  native  Libyans  or  Africans. 

»  Pliny  says,  B.zviL  c8,  **A fanndied  and  fiffy  fbW  TromSbMw 
we  that  this  ^artiUfy  no  longer  exists,  the  ilelds  produdng  not  man 
than  eight*  or  at  most  tweLvo*fiiuL 
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firee  towns  of  Leptis^  Adrumetum*,  Euspina',  and  Tliapsus* ; 
«nd  tben  ThenjB*,  Macomades^  Tacape^,  and  Sabrata*  which 
touches  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis  ;  to  which  spot,  from  the 
Ampsa^,  the  length  of  Niimidia  and  Africa  is  580  milcH, 
and  the  breadth,  so  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  200. 
That  portion  which  we  have  called  Africa  is  divided  into 
two  provinces,  the  Old  and  the  New ;  these  are  separated 
by  a  dyke  which  was  made  by  order  of  the  second  Scipio 
Africanus®  and  the  kings*®,  and  extended  to  Then®,  which 
town  is  distant  irom  Carthage  216  miles. 

CHAP.  4. — THE  SXBTES. 

A  tilird  Gulf  is  divided  into  two  smaller  ones,  those  of 
the  two  Syrtes",  which  are  rendered  perilous  by  the  shallows 

^  The  modem  Lempta  occupies  its  site. 

3  Or^pnaHy  a  FhoBnician  colony,  older  tlian  Ourthage.  It  wai  the 
espitll  of  Bynunoin,  and  stood  within  the  touthern  extremitrf  of  the 
Sinus  Neapolitanus  or  Gulf  of  Hanunamet.  Trajan  made  it  a  colony, 
under  the  high-sounding  name,  as  we  gather  from  inscriptions,  of  Colonia 
Concordia  Ulpia  Trajana  Augusta  Frugifera  Madruinetanay  or,  as  set 
forth  on  coins,  Colonia  Concordia  Julia  Hadrumetana  Pia*  The  epithet 
jnrMfi^lsra  refyn  to  the  ftct  that  it  wm  one  of  the  chief  eea-porta  for  the 
corn-producing  countiy  of  Byzacium.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  YandalS: 
but  restored  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  under  the  name  oi  Justiniana  or 
Justin ianopolis.  The  modem  Sousa  stands  on  its  site;  and  but  slight 
traces  of  the  ancient  cit^^  arc  to  be  found. 

*  Situate  in  the  Tidnity  of  the  modern  Monaetir. 

*  Shaw  discovered  its  ruins  at  the  modem  town  of  Demas. 

*  Now  Taineh,  according  to  D'Anville.  This  place  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  the  proconsular  province  of  Africa  and  the  territoiy  of  the 
Numidian  king  Masinissa  and  his  descendants. 

*  The  proscnt  ICahometa,  according  to  Marcus,  £1  BCafarea  according 
to  D'Anville. 

^  Now  Cab^B,  according  to  D'AnriUe^  giving  name  to  the  Gulf  of 
Cab^s.    Marcus  calls  it  Gaps. 

^  Now  Tnpoli  Yecchio ;  also  called  Sabart  according  to  D'Anville. 

*  Scipio  AniKnwna,  the  BOii*in-law  of  .^hnilius  Panlus. 

Micipsa,  the  son  of  Maafnlmm,  and  hia  two  legitimate  brethren. 
Scipio  having  been  left  by  l^sinissa  executor  of  his  will,  the  sovereign 
power  was  divided  by  him  between  Micipsa  and  his  two  brethren  Ghdussa 
and  Mastanabal.  On  this  occasion  also  he  separated  Numidia  from 
Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  by  a  long  dyke  drawn  n*om  Then»,  due  south, 
to  the  bordere  of  the  Qreat  Deierti  and  thence  in  a  north-weaterly  direo- 
tion  to  the  river  Tusca. 
u  r^]^  Syrtea  or  'Qniokaanda*  aie  now  called,  the  Leeaer  Syrtea  the 
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of  their  quicksands  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  Poly- 
bius  states  the  ditjtance  from  Carthajjre  to  the  Lesser  SyrtiSj 
the  one  which  is  nearest  to  it,  to  be  300  miles.  The  inlet 
to  it  he  also  states  to  be  100  miles  across,  and  its  circum- 
ference 300.  There  is  also  a  way^  to  it  by  land,  to  find  < 
which  we  must  employ  the  guidance  of  tlie  stars  and  cross 
deserts  which  present  nothing  but  sand  and  serpents.  After 
passing  these  we  come  to  forests  filled  with  vast  multitudes 
of  wild  bciusts  and  elephants,  then  desert  wastes^,  and  beyond 
them  the  Garamante8^  distant  twelve  days'  journey  from 
the  AugylaB^   Above  the  Garamantea  was  formerly  the  ua- 

GKdf  of  Cab^s,  and  the  Greater  the  Gulf  of  Sydra,  The  country  situate 
between  the  two  Syrtes  is  called  Tripoli,  formerly  Tripolis,  a  name 
whidb»  aoofarding  to  Solimu,  H  omI  to  ite  tluee  citieB,  Sabrata,  Lepti^, 
and  (Ea. 

*  Marcus  observee  with  reference  to  this  passage,  that  both  ITnrdouin 
and  Poinsinet  have  mistaken  it«  meaning.  They  evidently  think  that  Pliny 
is  speakmg  here  of  a  route  to  the  SvrteB  leading  from  the.  interior  of 
Africa^  whereas  it  is  prettv  dear  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  dangers  wliich 
attend  those  who  approaoi  it  by  the  line  of  tiie  sesHMMst,  as  CaUo  did,  on 
his  inarch  to  Utica,  so  beautifully  described  by  Lucan  in  his  Ninth  Book. 
Tliis  is  no  doubt  the  same  route  which  was  taken  bv  the  cararans  on  %hnt 
passage  from  Lebida,  the  ancient  Leptis,  to  Bere  nice  in  Cyrenaica, 

^  Those  which  we  £nd  at  the  middle  of  the  coast  bordering  upon  the 
Greater  Syrtis,  and  whidi  Mpaimto  the  mountains  of  Fenaa  and  Atiai 
from  Cyrenaica  and  BaiMt 

3  In  its  widest  sense  this  name  is  applied  to  all  tho  Libyan  tribes  in- 
habiting the  Oases  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  the  Gsetu- 
hans  inhabited  its  western  part,  the  boundary  between  the  two  nations 
,  beine  drawn  at  the  eonroet  of  the  Bacnda  and  flie  moimtam  Usaiigala. 
In  md  stricter  sense  however,  and  in  which  the  term  must  be  here  uiuier> 
stood,  the  name  *Garam antes'  denoted  the  people  of  Phazania,  the  mo- 
dem Fezzan,  which  forms  by  far  the  largest  oasis  in  the  Qrand  Besei^ 
of  Zahara. 

^  Augvlse,  now  Aujekh,  was  an  oaiia  in  the  deaevt  of  Barca,  in  the 
region  (>freiiaica,  about  8^^  south  of  Cyrene.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  Pliny,  here  and  in  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  present  Book,  in  abridg- 
ing the  axTount  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Africa,  has 
transferred  to  the  Augylffi  what  that  author  really  says  of  the  Nasamon^. 
This  oasis  forms  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  oarayan  route  from  Cairo 
toFesian.  It  is  placed  by  Benndlm  80*8' North  Lat.  and  ST  46^  East 
Long.,  180  miles  south-east  of  Barca,  180  west  by  north  of  Siwah,  the 
ancient  Ammonium,  and  426  east  by  north  of  Mourzouk.  Later  autho- 
rities, howerer,  place  the  Tillage  OX  A^|ekh  in  2^°  15'  ^orth  Lat.  and 
21**  55'  East  Long. 
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fcion  of  the  Psylli^  and  above  them  again  the  Lake  of  Lyco- 
medes',  surrounded  with  deserts.  The  Augylae  themselves 
are  situate  almost  midway  between  Ethiopia  which  faces 
the  west^,  and  the  region  wnich  lies  between *^  the  two  Syrtes, 
at  an  equal  distance  from  both.  The  distance  along  the 
coast  that  lies  between  the  two  ISyrtes  is  250  miles.  On  it 
are  found  the  city  of  (Ka^,  the  river  Cinyps^,  and  the  country 
of  that  name,  the  towns  of  Neapolis*^,  Graphara®,  and  Abroto- 
num**,  and  the  second,  surnamed  the  Greater,  Leptis*". 

We  next  come  to  the  Greater  Syrtis,  625  nulee  in  cb* 
cmnfevence,  and  st  the  entmnee  812  miks  in  width  i 
after  which  dwells  the  nation  of  the  Cinppades.  At  the 
hottom  of  this  gulf  was  the  coast  of  the  Lotophagi,  whom 
some  writers  have  called  the  Alachrose^^  extenmng  as  fkr  as 
the  Altars  of  the  Fhilflni'' ;  these  Altars  are  formed  of  heaps 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Psylli  see  B.  vii.  c.  2.  They  probably  dwelt 
in  the  yioiniW  of  the  modem  Cape  Mesurata. 

>  Now  Lake  Lynxams,  aooordbg  to  Mamis. 

>  Htfroas  olwerves  that  in  order  properly  to  understand  this  paeiage  wo 
must  remember  that  the  ancienta  considered  Africa  as  terminating  north 
of  the  Equator,  and  imagined  that  from  the  Straits  of  Hercules  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  ran,  not  towards  the  south-west,  but  slanted  in  a  south' 
easterly  direction  to  the  Stnit«  of  Babebnandel.    *  The  modern  THpoli. 

•  A  floorlahing  city  with  a  mixed  population  of  Libyans  and  Sicilians* 
It  was  at  this  place  that  Apuleius  made  his  eloquent  and  ingenious  de- 
fence against  the  charge  of^sorcery  brought  against  him  by  his  step-sons. 
According  to  some  writers  the  modem  Tripoli  is  built  on  its  site,  while 
other  accounts  make  it  to  have  been  situate  six  leagues  from  that  city. 

*  Now  caUed  the  Wady-el*QDalism. 

7  Mannert  is  of  opinion  that  this  was  only  another  name  for  the  city 
of  Leptis  Magna  or  the  "Greater  Lcptis"  here  mentioned  by  Pliny* 
There  is  little  doubt  that  his  supposition  is  correct, 

•  The  more  common  reading  is  Taphra  or  Taphara.  D'Anyille  iden* 
ttfles  it  witii  the  town  of  S&kes. 

>  Scylsx  identifies  It  with  Keapolis  or  Leptis,  and  it  is  gencfaUy  looked 
npon  as  being  the  same  place  as  Sabrata  or  Old  Tripoli. 

w  Now  cfdied  Lebida.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Sep- 
timius  Bevenis.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  attack  from  a  Libyan 
tribe  a.d.  366,  and  ifci  rain  was  completed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs. 
Its  ruins  are  oonsidersble. 

11  M  Ken  of  sea  complexion,"  is  the  meaning  of  this  Qreek  name.  Ac- 
cording  to  Marcus  they  dwelt  between  the  Greater  Leptis  and  the  Lake 
Tritonis,  at  the jpr^nt  day  called  Schibkah-el-Loudeah.  Fat  a  further 
account  of  the  Lotophagi,  see  B.  xiLu  c.  32. 

Two  hrotherii  oitiHaM  «f  Garthage,  who  In  a  dispute  as  to  ihdff 
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of  sand.  On  passing  these,  not  far  from  the  shore  there  is 
a  vast  swamp*  which  receives  the  river  Triton*  and  from  it 
takes  its  name :  by  Callimachus  it  is  called  Pallautias^,  and 
is  iaid  bjr  him  to  oe  on  the  neanr  aide  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis ; 
many  otLerimlmho<weTerphu»ithetimailifit^ 
The  pramontoiy  whieh  hounds  the  Qroate  Syxtia  has  the 
name  of  Borion^ ;  be/ond  it  is  the  pconnoe  of  Opene. 

Africa,  from  the  river  Ampaaoa  to  tfaia  limit,  indudea 
616  peoples,  who  are  subject  to  the  Boman  8w»y»  of  whieh 
six  are  colonies ;  among  them  Uihina*  and  Tonnrbi',  be-> 
sides  those  already  mentioned.  The  towns  enjoying  the 
rights  of  Boman  citizens  toe  fifteen  in  number,  of  which 
I  shall  mention,  as  lying  in  the  interior,  those  of  AssuneS 
Abotucum,  Aborium,  Canopicum*,  Cilma',  Simitlnum,  Hxu- 
nusidium,  Tubumicum,  Tynidrumum,  Tibiga,  the  two  towns 
caUed  Ucita,  the  Qreater  and  the  Lesser,  and  Vaga.  There 
18  also  one  town  with  Latin  rights,  Uzalita  by  name,  and 
one  town  of  tributaries,  Castra  Cornelia*^  The  free  towns 
are  thirty  in  number,  among  wliich  we  may  mention,  in  the 
interiori  those  of  Acholla",  Aggarita^  Avin%  Abzirita^  Cano- 

respective  territories  with  the  people  of  Cyrene,  submitted  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  sand,  at  the  boundary-line  between  tiie  two  countries.  Sol* 
luft  ( Jugorthine  War)  ie  the  main  authority  for  tbe  ttofj.  It  is  ako 
related  by  Fomponiua  Mela,  B.  i.  c.  7,  and  Yakniia  Masimiia,  B.t.  o.  ^ 

but  from  the  Grwk  name  of  the  brothers,  meaninpf  "lofttl  of  pniaey"  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  story  is  not  of  spurious  origin. 

*  The  Lake  Tritonis  mentioned  in  note     p.  393, 

*  Kow  caUed  El  Hammah,  aooofdiug  to  Snaw. 

*  According  to  some  accounts  the  goddess  FlsUas  or  IGnerfairaabom 
on  the  bank8  of  Lake  Tritonis. 

*  The  modem  Cape  of  Tajuni. 

*  Now  called  Udina,  according  to  Marcus. 

*  Now  called  Tsbersole^  oocording  to  Manms. 

7  In  the  north  of  Byzacium,  near  the  Bagndft  and  fhe  confines  of 
Kumidia.  It  was  the  station  of  a  Koman  garrison,  and  OOnsidOBsUe 
remains  of  it  are  still  risible  near  the  modem  Zanfour. 

8  Called  CannopisssB  by  Ptolemv,  who  places  it  to  the  east  of  Tabraca. 
'  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  tne  ooifeet  ortiiography  of  these  places, 

most  of  wfaioh  can  be  no  longer  identified. 

*®  According  to  Marcus  the  present  Porto  Tarina. 

"  Al?o  called  Achilla  and  Aeluilla,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  modern  El  Aliah.  It  stood  on  the  sea-coast  of  Byzacium,  a  little 
above  the  uortheni  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  It  was  a  colony  irom 
the  isbmd  of  Melita»  now  Malta. 
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pita,  Melizita,  Matera,  Salaphita,  Tuadrita^  Tiphica,  Tunica^, 
Theuda,  Tagusta^  Tiga^,  Ulusubrita,  a  second  Vaga,  Visa,  and 
Zama*.  Oi  the  remaining  number,  most  of  them  should  be 
called,  in  strictness,  not  only  cities,  but  nations  even  ;  such 
for  instance  as  the  Natabiides,  the  Capsitani*,  the  Musu- 
lami,  the  Sabarbares,  the  Massyli^,  the  Nisives,  the  Vama- 
cures,  the  Cinithi,  the  Musuni,  the  Marchubii*^,  and  the  whole 
of  Gajtiilia as  far  as  the  river  Nigria^^,  which  separates 
Africa  proper  from  -Ethiopia. 

.    CHAP,  5.  (5.) — OTBEITAIOA. 

The  vegiom  of  Oyrenaica^  also  called  FentapdiB'^,  is  ren* 
dered  ftmous  by  the  oracle  of  Hammon",  wltich  is  distant 
400  miles  from  the  city  of  Cyrene ;  also  by  the  Fountain  of 

^  Now  culled  El-Jeinma,  according  to  Marcus. 

•  ¥rom  it  modem  Tmus  takei  ite  name. 

t  Th0  Uxtii*p]ao6  of  St.  Augoflftm.  It  WM  to  thenorlh-weit  of  Hippo 

B>egius. 

^  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  if  it  is  the  same  as  theTigisis  mentioned 
by  Prooopius,  there  were  two  columns  to  be  seen  in  his  day,  upon  which 
was  wxitten  in  thePhmudanLaigaage, "  Wefledfinxmbmie  therobber, 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.*' 

•  There  were  two  tcnms  of  this  name  in  the  proconsular  province  of 
Africa.    The  lirst  was  situate  in  the  country  of  Zeugitana,  five  days' 

Cnej  west  of  Carthage,  and  it  was  here  that  Scipio  defeated  Hannibal, 
other  bore  the  Buznune  of  Heffia  or  Boyal,  mim  being  the  frequent 
residenoe  of  tbe  Numidian  khigs.  It  lay  in  the  interior,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  its  site  bears  the  name  of  *  Zowarin'  or  *  Zewarin.* 

•  The  ruins  of  Capsa  still  bear  the  name  of  Cafsa  or  Ghafeah.  It  was 
an  important  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Numidia,  situate  in  an  oasis, 
in  the  midst  of  an  arid  desert  abounding  in  serpents.  In  the  Jugurthine 
war  it  was  the  treaamy  of  Juffartba,  imd  waa  taken  and  destrajed  by 
Marius ;  but  was  afterwards  vnnuH  and  made  a  colony. 

'  They  dwelt  between  the  river  Ampsaga  or  Wady-El-Kebir  and  the 
Tusca  or  Wady-Zain,  the  western  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  territory. 

•  Dwelling  to  the  east  of  the  mountain  Zalycua,  now  known  as  the 
Wanaabriae^  aooofding  to  Shanr. 

•  Tb6  ancients  called  by  the  name  of  *  Geetulians*  all  the  people  of 
Africa  who  dwelt  south  of  the  Mauritanias  and  Numidia,  as  far  as  the 
line  which,  according;  to  tlieii-  ideas,  separated  Africa  from  Ethiopia* 

*°  The  Quorra  modt  probably  of  modem  geographers. 

So  oaUed,  aa  mentioned  below,  from  ita  fire  principal  dties. 

1*  Where  Jupiter  Ammon  or  Hammon  waa  worshiped  under  the  fbrm 
of  a  ram,  the  form  lie  was  said  to  have  assumed  when  the  deities  were 
dispersed  in  the  war  with  the  Giants.  Ancient  Anunonium  ia  the  pre* 
sent  oasis  of  Siwah  in  the  Libyan  Desert. 
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the  Sun*  there,  and  five  cities  in  especial,  those  of  Bere- 
nice', Arsmoe',  Ptolemais*,  ApoUonur,  and  Cyrene"  itsel£ 
Berenice  is  situate^pon  the  outer  promontory  that  bounds 
the  Syrtis ;  it  was  formerly  called  the  city  of  the  Hesperides 
^re?iouBly  mentioniedOf  according  to  the  fables  of  the  € 

^  The  same  that  has  been  already  mentioned  in  B.  iL  c.  106.  It  is 
mentioiied     Sovodotui  md  P<wnpoiiin>  Mslft* 

*  Previously  called  Hesperis  or  Hesperides.  Uk  Uie  most  westerly 
city  of  Cyrenaica,  and  stood  just  beyond  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Gh^ter  Syrtis,  on  a  promontory  called  Pseudopenias,  and  near  the  river 
Lethon.  Its  historical  importance  only  dates  from  the  times  of  the 
Ptokonies,  when  it  was  named  Bereinioe,  afker  the  wiie  of  Pfcolemy  III. 
or  Bueridetea.  Haviiif  been  gratt%  rsdneed,  it  wm  fiwtified  anew  by  ^ 
Emperor  Justinian.    Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  modmi  Ben  CThasL 

*  So  called  from  ArsinoS,  the  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Its 
earlier  name  was  Taucheira  or  Teuoheira^  which  name,  aooording  to 
Marcus,  it  still  retail >h. 

^  Its  ruins  may  stOl  be  seen  atToliiMite  or  Tcdbmela.  It  was  iitiato 
on  the  K.W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  Barca. 
From  which  of  the  Pt  olemies  it  took  its  name  is  not  known.  Its  splendid 
rains  are  not  less  than  four  miles  in  cireumfcr(>nce. 

'  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  bespeaking  its  former  splendour,  at  the 
modem  Maaraa  Booiah.   It  was  originally  only  the  port  of  Cyrene,  but  | 
under  the  PtolenueB  it  flourished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  eclipse  that 
city.  It  is  pretty  certain  thnt  it  \va^  the  Sososft  of  the  later  Greek  miters. 
£x^ltosthenes  vfns  a  native  of  this  place.  i 

*  The  chief  city  of  Cvrenaica,  and  the  most  important  Hellenio  colony  ^ 
in  Afnc%  the  early  setuers  baring  extensirelyintennaiiried  with  wires  of 
JAbytOk  parentage*  In  its  most  prosperous  tones  it  maintained  an  es* 
tensive  commerce  with  Greece  and  Egypt,  especially  in  silphium  or 
assafoBtida,  the  plantations  of  which,  as  mentioned  in  the  present  chapter, 
extended  for  miles  in  its  vicinity.   Ghreat  quantities  of  tins  plant  were 

hlso  exported  to  Capua  In  Southern  Italy,  where  it  was  extensively 
employed  in  the  mannfaeture  of  perfbmes.  The  scene  of  the  *  Bndens,* 
the  most  picturesque  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  of  theplays  of  PUutus,  ia 
laid  in  the  ricinity  of  Cyrene,  and  frequent  reference  is  made  in  it  to  the  1 
extensive  cultivation  of  silphium  ;  a  hcjid  of  which  plant  also  appears  on  * 
the  coins  of  the  place.  The  philosophers  Ai'istippus  and  Cam^des  were 
bom  here,  as  also  the  poet  OsUimaohua.  Its  rains,  at  the  modbm 
Ghrcnnah,  are  Tery  extensive,  and  are  indicative  of  its  former  splendour. 

?  In  C.  1  of  the  present  Book.  It  was  only  the  poetical  fancy  of  the 
Greeks  that  found  the  fabled  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  fertile  re- 
gions of  Cyrenau^  Scylax  distinctly  mentions  the  gardens  and  the  lake 
of  the  Hesperides  in  &£■  rioinity,  where  we  also  find  a  people  sailed 
Hesperid«,  or,  as  Herodotus  names  them,  Euesperids.  It  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  this  similarity  of  name,  in  a  great  degres^  that  tha 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  were  asiigoed  to  this  locality,  £ 
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OreekB,  wUch  rerr  often  change  their  localities.  Not  £tf 
from  the  city,  and  ruxming  beKire  it,  is  the  river  Lethon, 
and  with  it  a  sacred  giove^  where  the  gardens  of  the  Hes« 
perides  are  said  to  have  formerly  stood;  tide  dtj  is  distant 
from  Leptis  875  miles.  From  Benouce  to  Arsinoe,  com^ 
monly  caJled  Teuehira^  is  forty-three  miles ;  after  which,  at 
a  distance  of  twenty-tm,  we  come  to  Ptolemais,  the  ancient 
name  of  which  was  Barce ;  and  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles 
from  this  last  the  Promontory  of  Phycus*,  which  extends  &r 
away  into  the  Cretan  Sea,,  being  350  miles  distant  from  Tsena- 
nim^,  the  promontory  of  Laconia^  and  from  Crete  225 .  After 
passing;  thk  promontoiy  we  come  to  Cyrene,  which  stands 
at  a  distance  of  eleven  miles  from  the  sea.  Prom  Phycns 
to  ApoUonia'  is  twenty-four  miles,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Chersoncsus*  eighty-eight ;  from  which  to  Catabathmos*  is  a 
distance  of  216  miles.  The  Marmaridac"  inhabit  this  coast, 
extending  from  almost  the  region  of  Parsetonium'  to  tlie 
Greater  Syrtis ;  after  them  the  Ararauceles,  and  then,  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  Syrtis,  the  ^asamones^,  whom  the  Greeks 

^  Now  called  Kas-Sem  or  Eas-El-Kazat.  It  ia  situate  a  little  to  the 
wwt  of  ApoUonia  and  N.W.  of  Cneaid, 

s  According  to  Anttft,  264  miJflB  ia  HbB  nal  distaooe  between  Oapea 
Bas-Scm  and  Tseii;iriim  or  Matapan. 

'  As  already  mentioned,  Apollonia  formed  the  harbour  of  Cyrene. 

*  This  was  called  the  Cliersonesus  Magna,  being  so  named  in  contra- 
diititietioii  to  fhe  Ghersoneens  j^atrvB,  on  we  ooaet  Si  Egypt,  about  thirty* 
five  miles  west  of  Alazandria.  It  ia  now  oaJled  Baa^-Xin,  or  more 
commonly  Kaxatin. 

*  So  called  from  the  peculiar  features  of  the  loealitr,  the  Greek  word 
KarafiaBfibs,  signif^ii^g  a  descent."  A  dee^  Talley,  bounded  east  and 
weat  by  ran^  of  high  hilliy  nma  from  thia  spot  to  tlio  frontiers  of 
^ypt.  It  18  again  mentioned  by  Pliny  at  toe  end  of  the  preecnt 
Chapter.  The  spot  is  still  known  by  a  similar  name,  being  called  Mturea 
Sollcm,  or  the  "  Port  of  the  Ladder."  In  earher  times  the  Egyptian 
territory  ended  at  the  Gulf  of  Plinthinothes,  now  Lago  Segio,  and  dUd  not 
extend  so  far  as  Catabathmos. 

*  Ihia  name  waa  imknowa  to  Herodotua.  As  Manma  dbierfes,  it 
was  probably  of  Phoenician  origin,  signifying  "  leading  a  wanderiog  life,*' 
like  the  term  "  nomad,'*  derived  from  the  Greek. 

7  "Now  called  El  Bareton  or  Marsa-Labcit.  This  city  was  of  consi- 
derable importance,  and  belonged  properly  to  Marmaria,  but  was  included 
pditicoUy  in  the  Komoa  Libya  of  Egypt.  It  atood  itear  the  promontoiy 
of  Artos  or  Pythis,  now  Eaa-El-IIazeit. 

*  So  ceiled  from  the  wocda  JCa^-.^lMfiioN|  "the  tribe  of  AmmiMik^" 
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formerly  called  Mesammones,  from  the  circumstaucf'  of 
their  being  located  in  the  very  niidst  of  sands*.  The  terri- 
tory of  Cyrene,  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore, 
is  said  to  abound  in  trees,  while  for  the  same  distance 
beyond  that  district  it  is  only  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  | 
corn :  after  which,  a  tract  of  land,  thirty  miles  in  breadth 
and  250  in  length,  is  productive  of  nothing  but  laser  [or 
silphium']. 

After  tlie  Xasaraouea  we  come  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
Atibystie  and  the  Macse^,  and  beyond  them,  at  eleven  days' 
journey  to  the  west  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  the  Amantes*,  a 
people  also  surrounded  by  sands  in  every  directiou.  They 
nna  water  however  witiiout  any  difficulty  at  a  depth  mostly 
of  about  two  cubitB,  as  tibeir  distiict  reo^viM  the  oveiAow  of 
the  waters  of  Mauiitaoia.  They  build  houses  with  blocks 
of  salt*,  which  thejr  eat  oat  of  their  mountains  just  a^  we 
do  stone.  From  tms  nation  to  the  Troglody  the  distance 
is  seven  days'  journey  in  a  soath-westerly  direction,  a  peo- 
ple with  whom  our  only  intercourse  is  for  the  purpose  of  ^ 
procuring  from  ikem,  the  predous  stone  which  we  call  the 
carbuxide,aad  which  is  brought  from  the  interior  of  iBthiopia. 
Upon  the  road  to  this  last  people,  but  turning  off  towuda 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  of  which  we  have  previously^  made 
mention  as  lying  beyond  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  is  the  re^on  of 
Fhazania*;  the  nation  of  Fhazanii,  belonging  to  which,  as 

cording  to  Bochart.  The  Kasamones  were  a  powerful  but  savage  people 
of  Libra,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the  ahoree  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  but 
were  cbrivea  inland  by  theGieek  setUers  of  Cyrenaioa)  and  afterwBrds  li^ 
the  Bomana.  *  From  jMffdt  "  the  middle^'*  and  dft/tot  ^  land.'* 

*  See  note  *  in  p.  396. 

^  Herodotus  ])lace8  this  nation  to  the  west  of  the  JS^aaamonee  and  on 
the  rivcar  Ciuj  ps,  now  called  the  Wadi-Qushom. 

*  InmoatoftiieeditionathmrttreoaUed  'Hammanientea.'  It  baa  been 
suggested  that  they  were  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  dftf/un  "  Band.** 

*  Tliis  ston^  he  borrow?  from  Horodotuf,  B.  iv.  c.  158. 

*  From  the  Greek  word  Tpu}y\or  vrai,  "dwellere  in  cares."  Pliny  haa 
used  the  term  already  (JB.  iv.  c.  25)  in  reference  to  the  nations  on  the  banks 
of  1^  Danube.  It  was  a  general  name  applied  by  the  Ghreek  geographers 
to  various  uncivilized  races  who  had  no  abodes  but  caves,  and  more 
especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  t}ie  western  OOftita  of  Uhe  £ed  80%  alOBig 
the  shores  of  Upptr  Kgypt  and  Jb^thiopia. 

7  \t  the  beginning  of  C.  4. 

*  Wbidi  atfea  name  to  the  raodeni  Fenn* 
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well  as  tlie  cities  of  Alele^  and  Cilliba',  we  have  subdued 
by  force  of  arms,  as  also  OydBmus^  which  lies  over  against 
robiata.  After  passing  these  places  a  range  of  mountains 
extends  in  a  j^longed  chain  from  east  to  west :  tiiese  have 
feceived  6om  our  people  tiie  name  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tains^  eithiT  from  the  appearance  which  they  naturally  bear 
of  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  or  else  firom  the 
fiict  that  thev  have  been  scorched  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  rays.  Beyond  it**  is  the  desert,  and  then  Talgaa,  a  city  of 
the  Ghwamantes,  and  Debris^  at  which  place  there  is  a  spring^ 
the  waters  of  which,  from  noon  to  midnight,  are  at  boiling 
heat,  and  then  fireese  for  as  many  houn  until  the  following 
noon;  Garama  too,  that  most  &mous  capital  of  the  Qn- 
ramantes ;  aU  which  places  have  been  subdued  by  the  Eoman 
anns*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cornelius  Balbus^  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  the  onlv  foreigner  indeed  that  was 
ever  honoured  with  the  triumphal  chariot,  and  presented 
with  the  rights  of  a  Eoman  citizen ;  for,  although  by  birth 
a  native  of  Gades,  the  Eoman  citizenship  was  granted  to  him 
as  well  as  to  the  elder  Balbus^  his  uncle  by  the  father's  side. 
There  is  also  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  our  writers 

*  Kow  called  Tmet^Mdlnlen,  or  the  station  of  MeUnlflii,  on  tfafi  route 

firom  Ghulamez  to  Ofterona. 

'  Zaouila  or  Zala,  half  way  between  Augyla  and  Mourzoulr. 

^  Now  Qtidamez,  which,  according  to  Marcus,  is  situate  almost  SndBV 
the  same  meridian  ua  Old  Tripoli,  the  ancient  Sabrata. 

4  Aoocnding  to  Mannis  tins  range  stfllbettnthenameof  Qibel-ABSoad, 
which  in  the  Arabic  language  means  the  "  Black  Mountain.'* 

^  In  A  southerly  diroDtioD.  He  alludes  probably  to  the  Desert  of 
BUdulgerid. 

^  This  spring  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  B.  ii.  c.  106.  Marcus  su|f- 
geete  thai  we  Debris  of  PUny  is  the  same  as  the  Bedir  of  Ptolemy.  Ks 
also  remarks  that  the  English  traveller  Oudney  diMSOrcred  cnvems  hewn 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills,  cridently  for  the  purposes  of  habitation,  but 
of  wliich  the  use  is  not  known  by  the  present  people.  These  he  con- 
siders to  ha?e  been  the  abodes  of  the  ancient  Troglodytse  or  **caTe- 
dweUers.**  In  the  Tibesti  ran^e  of  mountains,  however,  we  find  a  race 
called  the  Bock  OKbboos,  from  uie  circumstanee  of  thdr  dwelling  in  caves. 

7  Cornelius  Balbus  Gaditanus  the  Younger,  who,  upon  his  victories 
over  the  Gkramantes,  obtained  a  triumph  in  the  year  B.C.  19. 

^  L.  Ck)me]iu8  Balbus  the  Elder,  also  a  native  of  Gades.  He  obtained 
the  consulship  in  b.o.  40,  the  first  instance,  as  wo  find  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  B.  TiL  o.  44^  m  trMali  this  hooMnir  had  been  oonftned  upon  oos 
who  waa  not  •  Boman  diiMa. 
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lam  Eaniled  down  to  us  the  luaaes  of  the  cities  above^men* 
tioned  as  having  been  taken  hj  Balbus,  and  haye  inf<»med 
118  that  on  tlie  occasion  of  his  triumph^  besides  Cjrdamiis 

and  Gbirama^,  there  were  carried  in  the  procession  the 
names  and  models  of  all  the  other  nations  and  cities,  in 
the  following  order:  the  town  of  Tabudium*,  the  nation 
of  Niteris,  the  town  of  Nigligemella,  the  nation  or  town  of 
Bubeium^  the  nation  of  Enipi,  tlie  town  of  Thuben,  the 
mountain  known  as  1^  Bhick  Mountain,  Nitibrum,  the 
toT^ns  called  Bapsa,  the  nation  of  Disoera',  the  town  of 
Debris*,  the  river  Nathabur^  the  town  of  Thapsagum', 
the  nation  of  Nanna^,  the  town  of  Boin,  the  town  of 
Pege^  the  river  Dasibari ;  and  then  the  towns,  in  the 
following;  ori^tT,  of  Baracum,  Buluba,  Alasit,  Giilia,  Balla, 
Maxalia'",  Zizama^  and  Mount  Gyri^^,  which  was  preceded  by 

1  On  the  oooaaum  of  a  triumph  bj  a  Boman  general,  boards  were 
oairifldalofton  *'lerDIlh^'*<mwhkhwero  painted  in  large  letters^ 
of  vanqiBBhed  nations  and  countries.  Here  too  models  were  exhibited  itt 

iTory  or  wood  of  the  dtiea  and  forts  captured,  and  pictures  of  themoun-, 
tains,  rivers,  and  other  e^reat  natural  features  of  the  subjugated  re^on, 
witli  appropriate  inscriptiuuB.  Marcus  is  of  opinion  that  tlie  uumes  of 
thepliioee  here  mentioDed  do  not  enooeed  in  any  geographieel  order,  but 
solely  according  to  their  presumed  importance  ti»  forming  part  of  the 
conquest  of  Ealbus.  He  also  thinks  that  T^albus  did  not  penetrate 
beyond  the  fift-e^nth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  that  his  oonqueets  did 
not  extend  so  far  south  as  the  banks  of  Lake  Tchad. 

*  Tfaeinteof  Gkmnm  eiOI  bean  Iheiiaiiieof  ^Gteinai^andpreeenta 
very  considerable  remains  of  antiquity.  It  is  four  deyi^  joamej  north 
of  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan. 

•  Now  Tibi'sti,  arcording  to  Marcus. 

*  Marcus  suggests  that  this  is  probably  the  Febabo  of  nu)dem  geo- 
graphers, to  the  N.E.  of  Behna  ana  TibestL 

'  Difloera  was  the  Im-Zerah  of  modem  traTeilera,  on  the  road  horn 
Soekna  to  Mourzouk,  according  to  Marcus,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the 
places  ^yh\rh  follow  were  eituate  at  the  east  and  north-east  of  Thuben 
and  the  Black  Mountain. 

•  Om-El-Abid,  to  the  N.W.  of  Garama  or  Gherma,  according  to 
If annu,  and  Oudnej  the  tr»reUar. 

7  The  aamfl^  Marcus  thinks^  as  the  modem  Tessava  in  Fean. 

'  Marcus  suggests  tlmt  thif^  may  be  the  modem  Sana. 

9  The  town  of  Wine^^a  nientioned  by  Oudnej,  waa  piobablj  the 
ancient  Pego,  according  to  Marcus. 

M  Hie  modem  MitBolait,  aoootdin;  to  Hamu,  on  Hie  route  fiom  Tri- 
poli to  Murmiick. 

u  According  to  MarcuSy  this  waa  the  Moont  Goriaao  of  the  Bqg^idi 
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an  inflciiptioii  statbff  tlwt  thii  mm  ihe  place  mhere  predous 
8toD68  werB'pfodttoecL 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  foond  impracticable 
to  keep  open  the  road  that  leads  to  the  country  of  the 
ChmuDantes,  as  the  predatory  banda  of  that  nation  mtve  ffiled 
ttp  tiie  wells  with  sand,  which  do  not  feqnire  to  be  dus  for 
to  any  great  depth,  if  you  only  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
locality.  In  the  late  war*  however,  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  the  Eomans  carried 
on  with  the  people  of  CEa,  a  snort  cut  of  only  four  days* 
journey  was  discovered ;  this  road  is  known  as  the  "  Prajter 
Caput  Saxi'."  The  last  place  in  the  territory  of  Cyrenaica 
is  CatabathTTios,  consisting  of  a  town,  and  a  valley  with  a 
audden  and  steep  descent.  The  length  of  Cyrenean  Africa, 
up  to  this  boundary  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  is  1060  miles; 
and,  so  lar  as  has  been  ascertained^  it  is  800^  in  breadth. 

•  €HAP.  6.  (6.)— UBTA  1CAVB0TI8. 

The  region  that  follows  is  called  Libya  Mareotis'',  and 
borders  upon  Egypt.  It  is  held  by  the  Marmaridse,  tht^ 
AdyrmachidfP,  and,  after  them,  the  Mareotae.  The  di- 
stance from  CatabathmoB  to  Parsetouium  is  eighty-six 

travellers  Denham,  CUpperton,  and  Oudney,  where,  confirming  the 
ttalement  bere  mado  lij  jPUny,  they  found  qnarts,  jasper,  onyx,  agates, 
and  cornelians. 

>  Mentioned  by  Tacitus,  B.  ir.  c  60i  The  (own  ef  <Ea  baa  been 

alluded  to  by  Pliny  in  C.  4. 

*  "Past  the  head  of  the  rock."  Marcus  suggests  that  this  is  the 
Gibel'Gelat  or  Bock  of  G^elat  spoken  of  by  the  English  travellers  Den- 
bam,  C9apperton,  and  Ondney,  forming  a  portion  of  tbe  chain  of  Gnriano 
or  G^r.  He  says,  that  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  travellers  have  to 
phH?  from  Old  and  New  Tripoli  on  their  road  toMii^solat,  theMnxala  of 
Pliny,  and  thence  to  Gerania  or  Gheniia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Fezzan. 

3  As  Marcus  observes,  this  would  not  make  it  to  extend  so  far  south 
as  tbe  sixteenth  degree  of  north  ktihide. 

*  The  Mareotis  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  extended  from  Alexandria 
to  the  Gulf  of  Phnthinethe'' ;  and  Libya  was  properly  that  portion  of 
territory  which  extended  from  that  Gidf  to  Catabathmos.  Pliny  is  in 
error  here  in  confounding  tlie  two  appellations,  or  rather,  blending  them 
nito  one.  It  indndes  tbe  eastern  portion  of  the  modem  Barea,  and  the 
western  division  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  most  probably  roorived  its  name 
from  the  Lake  Maraotis,  and  not  tbe  lake  from  it 
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miles.  In  this  district  is  Apis*,  a  place  rendered  famous  by 
the  religious  belief  of  Egypt.  From  this  town  Paraetonium 
is  distant  sixty-two  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandria 
the  distance  is  200  miles,  the  breadth  of  tl^  district  being 
169.  Eratosthenes  says  that  it  is  525  miles  by  land  from 
Cyrene  to  Alexandria;  while  Agrippa  gives  the  lenjsrth  of 
the  whole  of  Africa  firom  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  including 
Lower  Egypt,  as  3040  miles.  Poly  bins  and  Eratosthenes, 
who  are  generally  considered  as  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
correctness,  state  the  length  to  be,  from  the  ocean  to  Great 
Carthage  1100  miles,  and  from  Carthage  to  Canopus,  the 
neamt  moutii  of  the  NOe,  16^  mOes ;  waShd  Isidonia  speaks 
of  the  distanoe  from  Tingi  to  Ganopus  as  beuur  dSOOmflea. 
Aitemidonis  makes  this  last  distance  forty  mOes  less  tiiaa 
Isidofus. 

CHAY.  7«  (7.) — THB  ISLAVBS  IV  THX  TIOnTZTT  OT  AFBICA. 

These  seas  i^ontam  not  m  Tery  many  iidaads.  The  most 
famous  among  them  is  Meninx*,  twenfy-fiye  miles  in  lenirth 
and  twent5r.two  in  breadth:  by  Eratosthenes  it  is  ca&d 
Lotophagitis.  This  island  has  two  towns,  Meninx  on  the 
side  whicn  £m»s  Africa^  and  Troas  on  the  other;  it  is  situate 
off  the  promontoEy  whidi  lies  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  at  a  distanoe  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  One  hun- 
dred miles  from  this  island,  and  opposite  the  promontory 
that  lies  on  the  left,  is  the  free  island  of  Cercma*,  with  a 

1  This  a  leaooii  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  praifaftbly 
about  eleven  <Mp  tmfe  mOec  west  of  Bmrtonium,  sometimes  spok^i  of 
OB  belonging  to  Egypt,  sometimes  to  Marmorica.  Scylox  places  it  at  the 
western  boundary  of  Egypt,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Marmaridse.  Ptolemy, 
like  Pliny,  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  the  Libyan  JSomos.  The  distances 
given  m  the  MSS.  of  Pliny  of  this  place  from  Paraetonium  are  seventy- 
two,  lizly-two,  tnd  twelfc  miles }  the  laftlflr  is  probftblj  the  conect 
reading,  as  Stri^bo,  B.  zviL,  makes  the  distance  100  stadia.  It  is  extremely 
doubtim  whether  the  Apis  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  B.  ii.  c.  18,  can  be 
the  same  place  :  but  there  ia  little  doiAt,  from  the  words  of  Pliny  here, 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  god  Apis,  who  was 
remwMiiled  imdar  the  form  of  a  hiuL 

>  Now  called  Zarbi  and  Jerba,  derived  from  the  name  of  Qirba,  which 
even  in  the  time  of  Aurehus  Victor,  had  supplanted  that  of  Meninx.  II 
is  Bituate  in  the  Gulf  of  Caboa.  According  to  Solinus,  C.  jMarius  lay  in 
couceaiment  here  for  some  time.  It  was  famous  for  its  purple.  See 
B.ii.o.OU.  •  Jf ow called Kerkfay  Karkcnah,  or Bamlah. 
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of  the  same  name.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  long,  and 
tiud;  breadth  at  the  place  where  it  ifl  the  widest,  but 
not  mofe  than  five  nuka  acroaa  the  extremity :  the  di- 
nuButiYe  ialand  of  OerciiiitiBS  whidi  looks  towarda  Car- 
thage, is  united  to  it  by  a  bridge.  At  a  distance  of  nearly 
fifty  nilea  fipom  tiieae  ia  the  iuand  of  Lopadnsa',  six  nnlea 
inlengtii ;  and  beyond  it  Oauloa  and  Galata^  the  8<nl  of  which 
kOla  the  scorpion,  that  nozioiu  reptile  of  Afinca.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  scorpicm  will  not  fiye  at  Clypea ;  opposite 
to  which  place  lies  the  ialand  of  Cosyra',  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name.  Opposite  to  the  Gulf  of  Carthage  are  the  two 
islands  known  as  the  ^gimuri^;  the  Altars  ^  which  are 
rather  rocks  than  islands,  lie  more  between  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia. There  are  some  authors  who  state  that  these  rocks 
were  once  inhabited,  but  that  th^  hare  gradually  aubaided 
in  tbeaea. 

CHIP.  8«  (8.)— commtna  m  tee  othbb  ams  ot  atbica. 

If  we  pass  througli  the  iiiterior  of  A  frica  in  a  southerly 
direction,  beyond  the  Gaetiili,  after  having  traversed  the 
intervening  deserts,  yve  shall  find,  first  of  all  the  Liby- 
Egyptians  ,  and  then  the  country  where  the  Leucathio- 

^  Now  Gherba.  It  was  reckoned  as  a  mere  appendage  to  Cercina,  to 
-which  it  wa«  joined  by  a  xnole^  and  which  is  found  ofl^  mentioned  in 
histoiy. 

*  StiU  called  Lampedon,  off  IShb  ooaat  of  Tmus.  This  iabnd,  with 
Oaulos  and  Galata,  has  been  already  mentioiied  among  the  lahnda  off 

Sir-Hv  ;  sec  B.  iii.  c.  14. 

*  iN  ow  Panteliaria.   See  B.  iii.  c.  14. 

*  A  io%  island  surrounded  by  dangerous  cliffs,  now  called  Zowamour 
or  SSisuiUnk 

*  In  the  fomm  editions  the  word  "Arse"  is  taken  to  refer  to  tho 
.^gimuri,  as  meaning  the  snme  islands.  Sillig  is  howeror  of  opinion 
thattotallv  distinct  groups  are  meant,  and  punctuates  accordingly.  The 
"  Arae  "  were  j^robably  mere  rocks  lying  out  at  sea,  which  received  their 
name  from  tlieir  fimded  teeenablanee  to  alftan.  Tney  are  mentioned  by 
ViigQm  the  JSneid,  B.  i.  1. 113,  upon  which  lines  Serrxus  says,  thattfaey 
were  so  called  because  there  the  Bomane  and  the  people  of  Africa  cm 
one  occasion  made  a  treaty. 

*  The  greater  portion  of  this  Chapter  is  extracted  almost  verbatuu 
from  tiie  aooount  giren  by  Mda.  Ptolemy  seems  to  place  the  Liby- 
!Qgyplaans  to  the  ioatli  of  the  Qreater  and  Lesser  Oasts,  on  the  lOiHo 
ihenoetoDacfisur. 
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piana'  dwell.  Beyond*  these  are  the  Nigritae*,  nations  of 
i£thiopia,  so  called  from  the  river  Nigiis%  which  has  been 
preriouslj  mentu»ied^  the  Glyiimetes\  ranmed  Phanuoi, 
and,  on  die  Yery  maarem  of  the  ooean^  the  Peroni*,  whom 
we  have  already  spoken  of  aa  lying  on  the  boundaries 
of  Mauritania.  After  passing  all  thm  peoples,  there  are 
vast  deserts  towards  the  east  until  we  oome  to  the  Ckwa- 
mantea,  the  Augyl»,  and  the  Troglodytsa;  the  opinion  of 
those  being  exoMdingly  well  founded  who  place  two  .Sthio- 
pias  beyond  the  deserts  of  Afirica,  and  more  particularly 
that  expressed  by  Horner^  who  tells  us  that  the  J£thiopians 
are  divided  itito  two  nations,  those  of  the  east  and  those  of 
the  west.  The  river  Nigris  has  the  same  diaracteristics  as 
the  Nile ;  it  produces  the  calamus,  the  papyrus,  and  just 
the  same  animals,  and  it  rises  at  the  same  seasons  of  the 
year.  Its  source  is  between  the  Tarra^lian  iElthiopians 
and  the  CEcalicse.  Magium,  the  city  of  the  latter  people, 
has  been  placed  by  some  writers  amid  ih»  deserts,  and,  next 

1  Or  "White  ^thio]3iand,''  men  though  of  dark  complexion,  not 
nctfroes.  Mareus  is  of  opinion  that  the  worcLi  "interrenieiititiiB  doiertia** 

refer  to  the  t  raet  of  desert  country  lying  between  the  Leuogthiopmni  tad 

the  Liby-Epyptians,  and  not  to  that  between  the  Gfetulians  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Liby-E|^yptians  and  the  Leiiceethiopians  on  the  other. 

'  Meaning  to  the  south  and  the  south-east  of  these  three  nations,  accord- 
ing to  Mareufl.  Bennel  takes  the  LeucAdiiopiaiifl  to  be  the  present  Man- 
dingoe  of  higher  Senegambia :  Marcus  however  thinks  that  they  are  the 
Azanaghis,  who  dwell  on  the  edge  of  the  Gnat  DeMrt,  and  an  not  of  ao 
black  a  complexion  an  the  Mandingos. 

3  Probably  the  people  of  the  present  Nigritia  or  Soudan. 

*  Marcus  is  of  opinion  that  Pliny  does  not  here  refer  to  the  Johba  of 
Park  and  otlier  traveUeta,  aa  other  oommentaton  haTe  supposed ;  but 
that  he  speaks  of  the  rirer  called  Zis  by  the  modem  geographers,  and 
which  Jackson  speaks  of  as  flowing  from  the  south-east  towaros  north-west. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  Niger  is  however  enwrapped  in  almost  impene- 
trable obscurity,  and  ad  the  luost  recent  inqumsrs  have  not  oome  to  amy 
oondusion  on  the  aahject,  it  would  be  lifcue  more  than  a  -waste  of  time 
and  space  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  notions  which  Pliny  and 
Mela  entertained  on  the  subject.  •  FxQOiyvfivotg  ''naked.*' 

*  Mentioned  in  C.  1  of  tlie  present  Book. 

He  refers  to  <  he  words  in  the  Odyssey,  B.  i.  1.  23,  24.— 
AiOioTcas  roi  dixOa  dedaiuTaif  eoyaroi  dvdputv' 

'*The  .Ethiopians,  the  most  remote  of  mankind)  aie  difkbd  into  two 
partly  the  o.<m  at  tiie  setting  of  Hyperion,  the  other  at  hla  risli^.'* 
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to  them  the  Atlantes ;  then  the  jEgipani,  half  men,  hail* 
beasts,  the  Blemmyae*,  the  Gamphasautes,  the  Satyri,  and 
the  Himanto|jOck8. 

The  Atlantob-,  if  we  believe  what  is  said,  have  lost  all  - 
characteristics  of  humanity ;  for  there  is  no  mode  of  diatiii- 
guishing  each  other  among  them  by  names,  and  as  they  look 
upon  i&  rismg  and  tbe  settu^  tux^  they  give  uttmoioe  to 
•duefiil  unprecationt  againat  it^  as  hemst  deadly  to  them* 
jsehres  and  their  lands ;  nor  are  they  yiaited  with  dreamB*,  like 
the  Test  of  inoatala.  The  T^glodyt»  make  ezcaTations  in  . 
the  earthy  idudi  serve  them  for  dwellings;  the  flesh  of  ser- 
pents is  their  food;  they  have  no  articulate  voice^  but 
only  utter  a  kind  of  squeaking  noise^';  and  thus  are  they 
jutterly  destitute  of  all  means  ofcommunication  by  language. 
The  Garamantes  have  no  institatiQn  of  manriage  among 
them,  and  live  in  promiscuous  concubinage  with  their 
women.  The  Augylie  worship  no  deities*  but  the  gods  of  tli  e 
infernal  regions.  The  Gamphasantes,  who  go  naked,  and 
are  unacquainted  with  war*,  hold  no  intercourse  whatever 
with  strangers.  The  Blemmy»  are  said  to  have  no  heads, 

1  A  tribe  of  Ethiopia,  whose  position  varied  considerably  at  different 
epochs  of  faiftory.  IJMir  pradatoty  and  habiti  ewued  the  most 

extraofdiiiaij  reports  to  be  spread  of  their  sppeanmee  and  ferocity. 
The  more  ancient  geographers  bring  them  as  far  westward  as  the  region 
beyond  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Oases.  In  the 
time  however  of  the  Antonines,  when  Ptolemy  was  composing  his  de- 
seription  of  Afiiosi  they  appear  to  the  sooth  and  east  of  Egypt,  in  the 
wide  and  almost  mibiown  trsot  whioh  lay  hetiraen  the  rivers  Astapas 
ftnd  Astobores. 

*  Mela  speaks  of  this  race  as  situate  farthest  to  the  west.  The  de- 
scription of  them  here  given  is  &om  Herodotus,  B.  iv.  o.  183-185,  who 
speaks  of  (hem  under  ti&  name  of  **  Atarantes." 

*  The  peonle  who  are  visited  by  no  dreams,  are  called  Atlantes  bj 
Herodotus,  uie  same  name  by  which  Pliny  calls  them.  He  says  that 
their  territory  is  ten  days'  journey  from  that  of  the  Atarantes. 

*  This  also  is  borrowed  from  Herodotus.  As  some  confirmation  of 
this  account,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Bock  Tibboos  of  the  pre- 
sent dnj,  wkot,  like  the  ancient  Troglodytes,  dweQ  in  eaves,  haire  so 
peculiar  a  kind  of  speech,  that  it  is  compared  by  the  people  of  Avjelah 
to  nothinii  but  the  whistling  of  birds.  The  TroglodytflB  of  Feisan  m 
here  referred  to,  not  those  ot  the  coasts  of  the  Rt-d  Sea. 

*  Mela  says  tiiat  they  look  upon  the  Manes  or  spirits  of  the  departed 
Mtfachronly  deitiea. 

*  This  is  said,  in  abnosi  the  same  wofds,  of  the  Qmnrnntm,  by  Be* 
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their  mouths  and  cfes  being  seated  in  their  breasts.  The 
Batyri',  beyond  their  figure,  have  nothing  in  common  witli 
the  mamien  of  the  human  race,  and  the  form  of  the 
pani*  is  tucli  as  is  eommonlj  repreeented  In  namtings.  The 
Hiiiiantopedea*  ave  a  raee  of  people  with  feet  memUiag  i 
tiion^,  upon  whidi  they  more  along  by  natnie  wiiAk  %  aer- 
tfeutme,  cmiirliiig  kmd  of  gait.  Ue  Fhamii,  deeoended 
mmi  the  aaeieat  Pemuu,  are  aaid  to  have  been  the  oompa^ 
nioiiB  of  Heroulea  when  on  hta  expedition  to  the  Hesperidea. 
Beyond  the  abore,  I  hare  met  with  .notihmg  leutire  to 
Amca*  worthy  of  mention. 

CHAP.  9.  (9.) — ^XeXPT  ASH  XHXBAia. 

Joininff  on  to  Africa  is  Asia,  the  extent  of  which,  aoootd- 
ing  to  Tunosthenes,  from  the  Canmiie  month  of  the  Nik 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Enxinet  is  2639  miles.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Enxine  to  that  of  Lake  Mvotis  is,  aooordin?to 
Eratosthenes,  1545  mfles.  The  whole  ^etance  to  the  Ta- 
nais,  including  Egypt,  is,  according  to  Artemidisnis  and 
Isidorus,  6876^  mifes.  The  seas  of  ^^grpt,  which  are  sevend 

rodotiu.  Tbe  mislake  wm  probaUj  made  hj  Mela  in  oopjing  firom 
Herodotir  and  oontiniied  by  Pliny  when  bomroning  fima  mm. 

'  So  called  from  their  supposed  raeemblanoe  in  form  to  the  S«t3nrs 

of  the  ancient  mjtholofnp,  who  were  reprf««onted  a«  little  hairy  men  with 
horns,  lone  ears,  and  tails.  Th^  were  probably  monkeys,  which  had  been 
mistaken  toe  men.  *  Half  goat,  half  man.  See  the  Noto  relatlTe  to 
iBgnMB,  in  a  1  of  the  praMot  Book,  p.  S7S. 

*  Eridently  intended  to  ho  d«ired  from  the  Greek  Ifam  Ihoog," 
Hiul  Tropes  "the  feet."  It  is  most  probrthle  that  the  name  of  n  savage 
people  in  the  interior  bore  a  fanciwl  resemblance  to  this  word,  upon 
which  the  marrellous  atoir  here  stated  was  corned  lor  the  purpose  oi 
tallying  with  the  name.  Vrom  a  stalement  m  the  JBttnofnoa  of  Helia* 
dorus,  B.  X.,  M{»^8  suggests  that  the  story  as  to  the  Blemmyn  having 
no  heads  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  on  the  invasion  of  the  Per- 
sians they  were  in  the  habit  of  falling  on  one  knee  and  bowing  the  head 
to  the  breast,  by  which  means,  without  uijury  to  themiiclTes,  they 
•fibrded  a  passage  to  (ho  hoion  of  the  onemy. 

*  It  moet  be  ifmembored,  m  afaeody  mentioned,  that  the  MMiimti 
looked  upon  ^^gvpt  as  forming  part  of  Asia,  not  of  Africa.  It  seems 
impossible  to  say  how  this  supposition  arose,  when  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  fonn  so  natural  and  so  palpable  a  frontier  between 
Asia  and  Africa. 

*  It  ia  not  improbable  tbal  theae  anmbm  aro  .moomel^  etrted  m 
liie  Mas.  of  oar  anlhor. 
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in  number,  have  Tecdved  tiieir  nainet  llroBi  thoie  wlio  dirall 
npon  their  shores,  for  which  xeaeonth^  will  he  memtioiied 
together.  * 

l^ypt  is  the  ooimtrr  which  lies  next  toi^&icft;  in  thein* 
terior  it  runs  in  a  soutiierly  direction,  ss  fiff  as  the  temtoij 
of  the  iBthiopumSy  who  lie  extended  at  the  hack  of  it.  The 
Tirer  Nile,  dividing  itself,  forms  on  the  right  and  left  the 

boundary  of  its  lower  part,  which  it  embraces  on  eveir  side'. 

By  the  Canopic  month  of  that  river  it  is  Bepofated  firom 
Africa^  and  by  the  Felusiac  from  Asia,  there  bemg  a  distance 
between  the  two  of  170  miles.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
some  persons  have  reckoned  Egypt  among  the  islands,  the 
Nile  80  dividing  itself  as  to  give  a  triangular  form  to  the 
land  which  it  encloses:  from  which  circumstance  also 
many  persons  have  named  Egypt  the  Delta^  after  that  of 
the  Greek  letter  so  called.  The  distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  channel  of  the  river  first  divides  into  branches,  to 
the  Cauopie  mouth,  is  146  miles,  and  to  the  Pelusiac,  166, 

The  upper  part  of  Egypt,  which  borders  on  Ethiopia,  is 
known  as  Thebais.  This  district  is  divided  into  prefec- 
tures of  towns,  which  are  generally  designated  as  "  Nomes.*' 
These  are  Ombites',  Apollopolites^,  Hermonthites*,  Thi- 
nites^y  Phaturites^,  Coptites^  Tentrpdites^  Diopolites*®,  An- 

'  Fariaot  remarks  that  Pliny  ia  in  error  in  this  statement.  A  oonsi- 
denbk  part  of  homer  Egypt  lay  boih  on  the  right  and  left  of  Hm  Mta 
or  idna  fomntd  bf  the  hnaches  of  the  Nile.   It  mott  be  lemembcred, 

however,  that  our  author  has  already  included  a  pOftion  of  what  wm 
■trietly  Egypt,  in  hiB  description  of  Libya  Mareotis. 

*  By  reason  of  its  triangular  form,  A. 

*  The  Ombiteoome  worshipped  the  erooodile  at  the  emblem  of  Sebak. 
Its  mpital  wm  Omboe. 

*  This  nome  destroyed  the  craoodib  and  ivonh^ped  the  imu  Its 

capital  was  Apollinopolis  Mag:na. 

*  It  wor^pped  Otiria  and  hia  son  Oros.   The  chief  town'was  Ther? 
monthis. 

*  FMbildy  the  original  Hnffdiim  of  Itaiei  of  Thia,th^ 

Sgyptian  monarohy.  It  wofwd^pped  Oiiris.  Uaoapitalwaelhia,  allcv^ 

Iraras  called  Abvdos. 

7  The  nome  of  Thebes,  which  ivat  Its  chief  town* 

*  Its  capital  was  Coptos. 

*  ItaohuftowiiwaeTraityra.  11iuiiimiewovahi|iped  Attoror  Toitti, 

UOB,  and  Typhon.   It  destroyed  the  crocodile. 

Boihaps  the  Mine  as  the  Pwiopolifte  or  UiemiBiteiiome,  whkhhei 
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tmfp(Mm\  Aphroditopoltte0^  ikid  Lfoo^ohtet*.  The  di« 
utmt  vUdi  lies  in  the  yicmity  of  Pehmom  contaipg  tiie 
following  Nomes,  PhnlMBthitefl^  BttbMtites^  Sediraitn^ 
md  TamtM*;  The  remaininff  Nomes  are  those  oaUed-tiie 
Aulbmk ;  the  Hammoniui,  imich  lies  on  the  road  to  the 
oracle.of  Jupiter  Hanunon ;  and  those  known  by  the  names 
of  Oxyrynchitea,  Leoutopolitcs,  Athribites^  Cynopolites', 
Hermopolites*,  Xoitea,  Mendesium,  Sebeiinvtes*,  Cabasites, 
Latopolites,  Heliopolites,  Pro8opites,Panopolites,Bu8irites^'', 
Onuphitea",  Saites",  Ftenethu,  Phthemphu'^Naucratitee^, 
MeteliteB,  GynaBcopolites,  Menelaites, — all  in  the  legicm  of 
Alexandria^  besides  Mareotia  in  Libya. 
Henudeqpolitea**  ia  a  Nome  on  an  island**  of  the  Nile^ 

for  iu  chief  town  Gbflnuuit  or  Ffeaopolis*  It  paid  difiiM  faonoom  to  a 

deified  hero. 

*  It  probablj  worshipped  Typhon.    Its  capital  was  Aiit^eopoiis. 

*  Probably  an  offiihoot  fitwn  a  noma  in  theHqptiinomw  of  aimuar  name, 
s  Dedicated  to  the  worship  of  tbe  wolf.   Its  daef  town  ^as  Lyoopolis. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  those  names  do  not  appear  to  bo^Toa  by 
Pliny  in  their  proper  jjoographieal  order. 

*  Some  of  these  nomes  were  inconsiderable  and  of  little  importance* 
The  Bnbastite  nome  worshipped  Bnbaatii^  Artamii,  or  Diaaai  of  wbom 
it  eontained  a  fine  tample. 

*  Its  chief  town  waa  Tania*  In  tUi  aooM^  aooording  to  tradStiop^ 
Moses  was  bom. 

'  Its  capital  was  Athribis,  where  the  shrew-mouse  and  crocodile  were 
worshipped. 

f  The  aeat  of  the  worship  of  the  do^beaded  daty  Amtbis.  Ita  capital 
waa  Cjrnopolis ;  which  is  to  be  distingmahed  from  the  Deltio  eitj  and 

other  places  of  tliat  name,  as  this  was  a  nome  of  the  Heptanooiia  or 
jkliddle  Egypt^  to  which  also  the  Hammonian  nome  bdonged. 
'  *  The  border  nome  of  Upper  and  Middle  Eg^  pt. 

t  Ita  capital  waa  Fadinamnnia.  It  worahipped  a  goddsH  cowaapoBdy 
ing  to  the  Chreek  Leto,  or  the  Latona  of  the  Eomans. 

>°  Its  capital  was  Busiris.   It  worshipped  Isis,  and  at  one  pOBod  wat 
said  to  have  sacrificed  the  nomad  tribes  of  Syria  and  A*^'^ 

11  Its  chief  town  was  Onupliis. 
'  1*  Ita  chief  oifty  waa  Sais,  and  it  worshipped  Neitii  or  Athene,'  and 
contained  the  tomb  and  a  sanctuary  of  Osiris.       ^  Jts  capital  was  Tava. 

^*  Its  chief  town  wns  Naucratis  on  the  coast,  the  birtli-place  of  Athe- 
nsBUS,  the  Deipnosophist.  By  some  authors  it  is  made  part  of  the  Saitic  • 
nome.  The  names  firiyen  by  Pliny  vary  very  oonsid^«bly  from  those 
fonnd  in  o^iera  of  ths  ancient  writeirs. 

The  capital  of  this  nome  waa  Hemeleopoiis,  ^  Tlie  city  of  Hercules/ 
aa-Fli^y  calla  it»  aitvate^  aa  ha  aayi»  oa  an  ulantl,  at  the  entrance  ef  tba 
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Mtf  miles  in  length,  upon  whicli  there  is  a  city ,  called  the 
*  City  of  Hercules.'  There  are  two  places  called  Arsinoit<*8* : 
these  and  Memphites'^  extend  to  the  apex^  of  the  Delta  ;  ad- 
joining to  whicn,  on  the  side  of  Africa,  are  the  two  Nomes 
of  Oasitcs\  Some  writers  vary  in  some  of  these  names  and 
substitute  for  them  other  Nomes,  such  as  Heroopolites* 
and  C^ocodilopolites^  Between  Arsinoites  and  Mem- 
phites,  a  lake'^,  250  miles,  or,  according  to  what  Muci- 
anus  says,  450  miles  in  circumference  and  fifty  paces  deep, 
has  been  formed  by  artificial  means:  after  the  king  by 
•wliose  orders  it  was  made,  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  Moeris. 
The  distance  from  thence  to  Memphis  is  nearly  sixty-two 
miles,  a  place  which  was  formerly  the  citadel  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt ;  irom  thenoe  to  the  oiade  of  Hammon  it  is  twelve 
days'  journey.  Memphis  is  fifteen  miles  from  the  spot  where 
the  nver  Nils  divide  into  the  different  channds  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  forming  the  Delta. 

nome  of  Arsinoites,  formed  by  the  Kile  and  a  cauaL  After  Memphia 
and  Heliopolis,  it  wis  probably  the  moit  important  eaty  couth  of  the 
Thcbaid.  Its  ruins  arc  inconsiderable ;  aportvin  ciihtm.  are  to  be  seen 
fit  the  modem  hamiet  of  Amasieh. 

*  He  probably  means  Areinoe  or  Arsinoitis,  the  chief  town  of  the 
nome  of  that  name,  and  the  city  so  caXled  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Herofipolite  Ovlf  in  the  Bed  See.  The  former  is  denoted  by  the 
modem  district  of  El-Fayoom,  the  most  fertile  of  ancient  Egypt.  At 
this  place  the  crocodile  waa  worshipped.  The  Labyrinth  and  Lake 
Moens  were  in  this  nome.  Extensive  ruins  at  Medinet-el-Favooin,  or 
El-Fares,  represent  its  site.  The  modem  Ardscherud,  a  village  near 
Suez,  corresponds  to  Arsinod  on  the  Bed  See.  There  is  lome  little  doubt 
howerer  whether  this  last  Anino^  is  the  one  hae  meant  by  Pliny. 

'  Memphis  was  the  chief  city  of  this  nome,  which  was  situate  in 
Middle  Egypt,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  me  Pharaohs,  who  f?iiceeeded  Psarametichus,  B.C.  616.  This 
nome  rose  in  importance  on  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  Thcbais,  but 
was  afterwards  eclipsed  by  the  progress  of  AlexMdria  under  the  sno» 
oessors  of  Alexander  the  Grcot. 

'  At  which  Middle  Efn  pt  terminates. 

*  They  are  more  generally  looked  upon  as  forming  one  nome  only, 
and  included  under  the  name  of  liammoaium. 

*  Its  chief  town  wae  Eterodpolis,  a  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Typhon,  the  evil  or  desfatoying  genius. 

*  The  same  as  the  nome  of  Arsinoites,  the  capital  of  whioh»  Arsinod^ 
was  originally  called  Crocodilopolis. 

7  Now  known  as  Birket-el-Keroum.  This  was  a  vast  lake  on  tbo 
WBrtem  lid*  of  tiie  Nile  in  Middle  Bgvpt,  used  foet  the  xeoeptimi  tnd 
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.  The  sources  of  the  Nile'  are  unascertamed,  and,  travelling 
18  it  does  for  an  immenae  diatanioe  through  deaerta  and  burn- 
eaada,  it  ia  onlf  known  to  na  bv  common  report,  haring 
neither  ezperienoed  the  idciaaituaea  of  war&re,  nor  been 
visited  by  those  arma  which  have  so  effectually  explored  all 
other  regi<ms.\  It  rises,  so  fiur  indeed  as  Kma  Juba  was 
enabled  to  ascertain,  in  a  mountain' of  Lower  Manritania, 
not  far  from  the  ocean ;  immediateljr  after  which  it  forma  a 
lake  of  standing  water,  which  bears  the  name  of  Nilidea'. 
In  this  lake  are  found  the  several  kinds  of  fish  known  bv 
the  names  of  akheta^  ooracinus,  and  silums ;  a  crocodile 
also  was  brought  thence  as  a  proof  that  this  reoUj  is  the 
Nile,  and  was  consecrated  by  Jubs  himself  in  the  temple  of 
Isis  at  Caj8area%  where  it  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 
In  addition  to  these  facts,  it  has  been  oba^ved  that  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  rise  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the 

tidMeqacnt  distribotiimof  ftpartof  Hie  sup- 

position that  it  was  formed  by  artiiicial  means  is  now  pretty  generallj 

exploded,  and  it  is  regarded  as  of  natural  formation.  It  was  situate  ni 
the  nome  of  Arsinoites  or  Crocodilopolit^s.  Its  length  seems  to  be  orer- 
Btatcd  by  our  author,  as  at  the  present  day  it  ia  only  thirty  miles  in 
length  and  fiwe  in  hreadth  at  the  widert  part. 

>  And  it  m  senerolly  supposed  that  they  are  to  up  to  the  pWMjBat  da;^ . 
The  ethnographer  Jablonski  is  of  opinion  that  this  river  deriyes  its  name 
•  from  the  Coptish  word  tneialei  "  to  rise  at  stated  times."  Servius,  the 
commentator  on  Virgil,  says  that  it  is  derived  from  the  two  Greek  words 
Vba  iXv«  "  fr^h  mud,"  in  allusion  to  the  firesh  mud  or  slime  which  it 
lesfee  slier  eauh  immdatioii.  Singularly  enough,  Cbampollion  piwftm 
this  silly  etymology  to  that  sacgasted  bj  JablonaUu 

*  An  inK'resting  disquisition  on  the  probable  sources  of  the  Nile,  aa 
viewed  by  the  ancients,  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  Ninth  Book  of  Lucan's 
Fharsalia.    The  Indian  word  "  nUcun^'  "  black,"  has  also  been  suggested 
tM  itapowible  origin* 

'  What  spot  is  meant  under  this  naaj^  if  indeed  ifc  ia  aajtiiing  more 
than  the  creation  of  fancy,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree 
of  precision.  It  is  possible  howeyer  that  the  imcients  may  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  Ltake  Tchad,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  or 
Iljeibel-Kiimri,  though  aft  Hie  fame  time  it  is  mote  than  donbtftd  that 
the  Kile  has  its  source  in  either  of  thoee  looilities,  the  former  especially. 
y  *  Perhaps  a  kind  of  river  lamprey.  As  to  the  Ooracinus,  see  B.  ix. 
c.  24,  32,  and  B.  xxxii.  c.  19,  24,  34,  44,  and  53 ;  and  as  to  tke  Siluma^ 
B.  ix.  c.  17,  25,  and  B.  xxxii.  c.  31,  36,  40,  43,  44,  &c 

*  The  modem  Yacur  in  JN^orth&n  Africa^  .  . 
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snowBandnunsof  Miauritaiuftinerease.  Pouring  forth  from 
this  lake,  the  mer  diadftinw  to  flow  tiirough  arid  and  sandy 
deserts,  and  for  a  distance  of  Beyeitd  days'  journey  conoeais 
itself;  after  which  it  hunts  forth  at  another  lake  of  greater 
magnitude  in  the  country  of  the  Massiesyli',  a  people  of 
Mauritania  Caesariensis,  and  thence  casts  a  glance  aroimd,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  communities  of  men  in  its  vicinity,  giving 
proofs  of  its  identity  in  the  same  peculiarities  of  the  animals 
which  it  produces.  It  then  hunes  itself  once  again  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  and  remains  concealed  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  days*  journey,  till  it  has  xeaehed  the  confines  of  ^thio* 
pia.  Here,  when  it  has  once  more  become  sensible  of  the  pre- 
sence of  man,  it  again  emerges,  at  the  same  source,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  which  writers  have  given  the  name  of  Niger,  or 
Black.  After  this,  forming  the  boundary-line  between  Africa 
and  ^Ethiopia,  its  banks,  though  not  immediately  peopled  bjr 
man,  are  the  resort  of  numbers  of  wild  beasts  and  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds.  Giving  birth  in  its  course  to  dense 
forests  of  trees,  it  travels  through  the  middle  of  ^Ethiopia, 
under  the  name  of  Astapus,  a  word  which  signifies,  in  the 
language  of  the  nations  who  dwell  in  those  regions,  "  water 
issuing  from  the  shades  below."  Proceeding  onwards,  it 
divides^  innumerable  islands  in  its  course,  and  some  of  them 
of  such  vast  magnitude,  that  although  its  tide  runs  with  the 
greatest  rapidi^,  it  is  not  less  than  five  days  in  passing 
them.  When  making  the  circuit  of  Meroe,  the  most 
famous  of  these  islands,  the  left  branch  of  the  river  is  called 
Astobores^,  or,  in  other  words,  "  an  arm  of  the  water  that 
issues  from  the  shades,"  while  the  right  arm  has  the  name 
of  Astosapes^,  which  adds  to  its  original  signification  the 

*  A  district  which  in  reality  was  at  least  1200  or  1500  miles  distant 
fifom  any  part  of  the  Nile,  and  probably  near  3000  from  its  real  source, 

•  "  Spargit.*'  It  is  doubtful  whether  thia  word  means  here  "  waters," 
or ''divideB.**  Brotiaik^  howcm'the  liMcp  It  iftt  loMmi^^^ 

•  TbaB  iB  the  third  or  eastern  branch  of  the  riTer,  now  knovm  as  the 
Tacazze.  It  rises  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  in  about  11°  40'  north 
lat.  and  89**  40'  east  long.,  and  joins  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Abi£^  and  the  Azrek,  in  17^  45'  north  lat.  and  about 
34^  5'  east  long. ;  the  point  of  junction  being  the  apex  of  UhatA  of 
*M6To9|  hero  laontioiifld  hj  Flin  j. 

*  Pdssiblj  hy^  tidt  name  he  designates  the  Bahr-el-Abied,  or  White 
lUfcr,  tbe  idmb  nntm  of  the  Kile^  the  sources  of  whieb  have  not  been 
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meaninj^  of  •*  pide'."  It  does  not  obtain  the  name  of  "  Nile" 
until  its  waters  have  a^in  met  and  are  united  in  a  single 
stream ;  and  even  then,  for  some  nnies  both  above  and 
below  the  point  of  confluence,  it  has  the  name  of  Siris. 
Homer  has  given  to  the  whole  of  this  river  the  name  of 
jEgyptus,  while  other  writers  again  have  called  it  Triton*. 
Every  now  and  then  its  course  is  interrupted  by  islands  which 
intenene,  and  which  only  serve  as  m  many  incentives  to 
add  to  the  impetuosity  of  its  torrent ;  and  though  at  last 
it  is  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  either  side,  in  no  part  is 
the  tido  more  rapid  aud  precipitate.  Its  waters  then  ha4>t<jn- 
ing  onwards,  it  is  borne  along  to  the  spot  in  the  country  of 
the  Ethiopians  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "Catadupi^ 
where,  at  the  last  Cataract^  the  complaint  is,  not  that  it 
flows,  but  that  it  rushes,  with  an  immense  noise  between  the 
rocks  that  lie  in  its  way:  after  which  it  becomes  more 
smooth,  the  Tiolence  of  its  waten  is  broken  oad  subdued, 
and, 'wearied  out  as  it  were  by  the  length  oi  the  distance  it 
has  travelled,  it  discluums  itself  though  by  many  months*, 
into  the  Egyptian  sea.  Daring  certain  days  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, the  voUime  of  its  waters  is  greatiiy  uiereased,  and  as  it 
traverses  the  whole  of  Egypt,  it  inundates  the  earth,  and, 
by  so  doing,  greatly  promotes  its  fertility. 

There  havebeen  various  reasons  suggested  fiir  this  increaae 
of  the  river«   Of  tiiese^  however,  tiie  most  probable  aie, 

hitherto  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  Astapus  is  supposed  to  have 
been  really  the  name  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  the  third 
branch  of  the  Nile,  the  sources  of  which  are  in  the  highlands  of  Ab  vs* 
■ini%  in  abrat  11*  40^  iMrth  kt  and  89^  4iiy  flttrt 

1  Or  **  side  of  the  water  that  ismiea  from  the  shades."  As  HiardDiiiii 
iays,  this  docs  not  appear  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  ciplanation. 

2  Said  by  Tretzes  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Grrt'i'k  rpiTos^  *•  rlie 
third,"  because  it  had  three  times  changed  its  name :  having  been  called, 
iint,  the  Oeeant  leoondly,  Aetus,  or  the  Eagle;  and  thirdly,  .figyptos. 

*  Or  the  **  Cataracts,  for  which  it  is  the  Greek  name.  The  moat 
•northerly  of  these  cataracts,  called  the  First  Cataract,  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  southern  boundary  of  Kj^ypt.  According  to  the  most 
recent  accounts,  these  Gataraots  are  devoid  of  any  stupendous  features, 
anch  aa  oharaeteiie  llie  Falla  of  Niagara. 

*   *  The  one  now  called  the  Firat  Cataract. 

•  Seven  mouths  in  ancient  times,  which  have  now  dwindled  down  to 
two  of  any  importaaoe^  the  Damietta  mouth  on  the  east,  and  the  IU>aetta 
.on  the  woet» 
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either  that  its  waters  are  driyen  back  by  the  Etesian  winds*, 
which  are  blowing  at  this  season  of  the  year  from  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  that  the  sea  which  lies  beyond  in  driven  . 
into  the  mouths  of  the  river;  or  else  that  its  waters  are 
Bwollen  by  the  summer  rains  of  -^Ethiopia',  wnich  fall  from 
the  clouds  conveyed  thither  by  the  Etesian  winds  from 
other  parts  of  the  earth.  Timapus  the  mathematician  has 
allep^Q  a  reason  of  an  occidt  nature :  he  says  that  the  source 
of  the  river  is  known  by  the  name  of  Phiala,  and  that  the 
stream  buries  itself  in  channels  underground,  where  it  sends* 
forth  vapours  generated  by  the  heat  amoug  the  steaming 
rocks  amid  which  it  cqpceals  itself;  but  that,  during  the  days 
of  the  inundation,  in  consequence  of  the  Bun  approacliing 
nearer  to  the  earth,  the  waters  are  drawn  forth  by  the 
influence  of  his  heat,  and  on  being  thus  exposed  to  the 
air,  overflow ;  after  which,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
utterly  dru  d  up,  the  stream  hides  itself  once  more.  He 
says  that  this  takes  place  at  the  rising  of  the  Dog-Star, 
when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Leo,  and  stands  in  a  vertical 
position  over  the  souree  of  the  river,  at  which  time  at 
that  ffpot  there  is  no  shadow  thrown.  Most  authors,  however, 
are  ofoplmoD,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  river  flows  in  greatir 
volume  when  the  sun  takes  his  departure  for  the  north,  whidi 
he  does  when  he  enters  the  signs  of  Cancer  and  Leo,  hecause 
its  waters  then  are  not  dried  up  to  bo  great  an  extent ; « while 
on  the  other  hand,  when  he  returns  towards  the  south  pole  and 
re-enters  Capricorn,  its  waters  are  absorbed  by  tne  heat, 
and  consequently  flow  in  less  abundance.  If  there  ia 
any  one  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  with  Timieus,  that  the 
waters  of  the  river  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  earth  by  the 
heat,  it  will  be  as  well  for  him  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that 
the  absence  of  shadow  is  a  phienomenon  which  lasts  contip 
nuously'  in  these  regions. 

I  TI10  Btesinui  m  poriodieal  wmcb,  lAoA  Hkm  iteadilj  from  om 
quarter  for  forty  days  each  year,  during  the  season  of  the  Dog-days. 

The  opinion  here  stated  was  that  promulgated  by  Thalea  thephiloaopliMW 
Seneca  refute  it  in  B.  iv.  c.  2.  of  his  Qua>8t.  Nat. 

'  This  was  the  opinion  of  Democritus  of  Abdera,  and  of  Agathar  • 
ohidas  of  Cnidos.  It  is  combated  by  Diodonia  Siculus,  B.  L,  but  it  it 
tlie  opinion  moat  generally  received  at  the  present  day.  See  the  disouip 
sition  on  the  subject  introduced  in  the  Ninth  book  of  Liioa&*a  FhanaUa. 

3  AnrI  ihni  the  high  tide  or  inundation  wonld  be  oonseqpiently  con- 
tinuous  as  well. 
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The  Nile  begins  to  incieMo  eft  the  neii  sew  moon  after 
the  eiiiiimer  solstice,  and  rises  slowly  and  gradually  ae  the 
sun  passes  through  liie  ugn  of  Cancer ;  it  is  at  its  greatest 
heif^t  while  the  sun  is  paning  through  Leo,  and  it  falls  as 
•lewl^  end  CTadually  as  it  arose  while  he  is  passing  thieMf^h  j 
the  ngn  or  Viigo.  It  has  totally  subsided  between  its  ^ 
banks,  m  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  on  the  hundredth  day, 
when  the  sun  has  entered  Libra.  While  it  is  liuDg  it  has  been 
pronounced  criminal  for  kings  or  prefects  even  to  sail  upon 
its  waters.  The  measure  of  its  increase  is  ascertained  by 
means  of  wells'.  Its  most  desirable  height  is  sixteen  cubits- ; 
if  the  waters  do  not  attain  that  heip^ht,  the  overtiow  is  not 
universal ;  but  if  they  exceerl  tliat  measure,  by  their  slownesa 
in  receding  they  tend  to  retard  the  process  of  cultivation. 
In  the  latter  case  the  time  for  sowing  is  lost,  in  consequence 
of  the  moisture  of  the  soil ;  in  the  former,  the  ground  is  so 

{)arched  that  the  seed-time  comes  to  no  purpose.  The  country 
las  reason  to  make  careful  note  of  either  extreme.  "When 
the  water  rises  to  only  twelve  cubits,  it  experiences  the 
horrors  of  famine ;  when  it  attains  thirteen,  hunger  is  still 
the  result ;  a  rise  of  fourteen  cubits  is  productive  of  glad- 
ness ;  a  rise  of  fifteen  sets  all  anxieties  at  rest ;  while  an 
increase  of  sixteen  is  productive  of  unbounded  transports  of 
joy.  The  greatest  increase  knuuTi,  up  to  the  present  time, 
is  that  of  eighteen  cubits,  which  took  phu  c  in  the  time 
,  of  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  the  smallest  rise  was  that  of  five, 
\  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia^  the  river  by  this 
prodigy  testifying  its  horror,  as  it  were,  at  the  murder  of 
Pompeitts  Magnus.  When  the  waters  have  reached  their 
greatest  height,  the  people  open  the  embankments  and  admit 
them  to  the  lands.  ^  As  eaeh  distriet  is  left  by  the  waters, 
Hke  business  of  sowing  commences.  This  is  the  only  met 
in  ezisfcenoe  tiiat  emits  no  ywours*. 
The  Nile  first  enters  the  Egyptian  territory  at  Syene^  on 

*  The  principal  well  for  this  purpose  was  called  the  "  Kilometer,"  or 
Gauge  for  tlu  Nile.*' 

^  On  this  talgect  see  Pliny,  B.  xviii.  c  47,  and  B.  xzxri  c.  11. 

*  Seneca  mys  that  tho  Nile  did  not  rise  as  usual  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  years  of  the  reign  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  the  circumstance  was 
said  to  bode  ruin  to  her  and  Antony. — Nat.  Quaest.  B.  It.  c.  2. 

^  He  means  dense  cikmds,  prodnc&fe  of  rain,  not  thin  mists.  See  what 
is  said  of  the  Boiystlienes  by  our  author,  B.  nzL  e.  80. 

*  fi|jF«De  wae  »  eifly  of  Upper  £g7pt»  on  the  eastem  bank  of  the  Nile« 
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the  £rontien  of  .£tliiopia;  that  is  the  name  of  a  peninfliila  a 

mile  in  circumference,  upon  which  Castra*  is  situate,  on  the 
aide  of  Arabia.  Opposite  to  it  are  the  four  islands  of 
PhilaB*,  at  a  distance  of  600  miles  from  the  place  where 
the  Nile  divides  into  two  channels;  at  which  spot,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  the  Delta,  as  it  is  called,  oegins. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  distance,  according  to  Artemidorus, 
who  also  informs  us  that  there  were  in  it  250  towns  ;  Juba 
says,  however,  that  the  distance  between  these  places  is  400 
miles.  Aristocreon  says  that  the  distance  from  Elephantis 
to  the  sea  is  750  miles  i  Elephantis^  being  an  inhabited 
island  four  miles  below  the  last  Cataract,  sixteen*  beyond 
Syene,  685  from  Alexandria,  and  the  extreme  limit  oi  the 
navigation  of  Egypt.  To  such  an  extent  as  this  have  the 
above-named  authors'  been  mistaken!  This  island  is  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  vessels  of  the  -Ethiopians :  they 
are  made  to  fold  up^  and  the  people  carry  them  on  their 
shoulders  whenever  they  come  to  the  Cataracts, 

just  below  the  First  Cataract,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  southern 
frontier  city  of  Egypt  against  ^tliiopia.  It  was  an  important  point  in 
the  geography  and  ■etrwioipy  of  the  waamU ;  for,  lying  just  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  it  was  chosen  as  tiie  plaoe  through  which  th^  drew 
their  chief  parallel  of  latitude.  The  sun  was  yertical  to  Syene  at  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  a  well  was  shown  there  where  the  face 
of  the  sun  was  seen  at  noon  at  that  time.  Its  present  name  is  AaiH^uan 
or  Onopaa* 

'  If  thSfl  word  means  the  "  Camp,"  iit  does  not  appear  to  be  known 

what  camp  is  meant.  Most  editions  have  "  Cerastcp,  in  which  case  il 
would  mean  that  at  Syene  the  Cerastes  or  homed  serpent  is  found. 

'  One  of  these  (if  indeed  Philse  did  consist  of  more  than  a  single 
island,  wfaieh  aeema  doubtftd)  is  now  known  as  DjezireM-Birbei  &e 
**  Island  of  the  Temple." 

*  This  island  was  seated  just  below  the  Lesser  Cataract,  opposite  Syene, 
and  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  At  this  point  the  nver  becomes 
navigable  downward  to  its  mouths,  and  tlie  traveller  from  Meroe  or 
Ethiopia  enters  Egypt  Proper.  The  orimnal  name  of  this  island  was 
**  Ebo,  £b  being  in  tne  language  of  hiero^yphics  the  symbol  of  HbB  ele* 
phant  and  ivory.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  verdure,  and 
the  Arabs  of  the  prasant  day  designate  the  island  as  Ujesirat-eUSag,  or 
"the  Blooming." 

*  Tliid  is  a  mistake  of  Phny's,  for  it  was  opposite  to  Syene.  Brotier 
thinks  that  Plinjintendsd  to  write*FhiUB^*  but  Dj  mistake  minted  8 jenob 

*  Artemidoniat  Juba,  and  Aristocreon 

^  ThcT*  ware  probably  made  of  papyroi^  or  eilae  of  hides,  like  the  Bxitiak 

coraclea. 
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Egypt,  besides  its  boast  of  extreme  antiquit  v,  asserts  that 
it  coutained,  in  the  reign  of  King  Amasia',  20,000  inhabited 
cities :  in  our  day  they  are  still  very  numerous,  though  no 
longer  of  any  particular  note.  Still  however  we  find  the 
following  ones  lutntioned  as  of  great  renovsTi — the  eity  of 
Apollo';  next,  tliat  of  Leucothea';  then  Great  Diospolis^, 
otherwise  Thebt'js,  knoNvn  to  fame  for  its  hundred  gates ; 
Coptos',  whicli  from  its  proximity  to  the  Nile,  forms  its 
nearest  emporium  for  the  merchandise  of  India  and  Arabia  ; 
then  the  town  of  Venus'^,  and  then  another  town  of  Jupi- 

I  The  last  king  of  the  line  of  Psammetichus,  B.C.  569.  He  suooeeded 
Aprics,  whom  the  Egyptians  put  to  deoth.  He  died  jufit  before  the  in* 
Taaioii  by  Cambyses,  havinjz  displayed  great  abilities  as  a  ruler. 

*  There  was  the  Greater  ApoUimopolia,  the  modem  Edfoo,  in  the 
Thebaid,  on  the  weatem  bank  of  thelme,  in  lat.  25^  north,  about  tiurteen 
miles  below  the  lesser  Cataract :  ita  inhabitanta  were  enemies  of  Hob  oro* 
codile  and  its  worshippers.  The  remain*  of  two  temples  there  are  con- 
sidered second  only  to  tlie  temple  of  Denderah  as  specimens  of  the  sacred 
structures  of  Egypt.  A  Lesser  ApoUinopoUs  was  in  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Kile,  in  lat.  27^  north.  Another  Lesser  Apol- 
linopoUa  ivae  a  town  of  the  Thebaid  in  the  Coptite  MomOb  in  lat*  28^ 
nortn,  situate  iKstween  ISiebfla  and  Coptoa.  It  was  utnate  at  the  piro*. 
sent  Kuss. 

3  Its  site  is  unknown.  Hardouin  sug^ts  that  it  is  the  Eilethuia  of 
Ftoloinj,  the  modem  El-Kab. 

<  City  of  Jgpiter,"  the  Greek  name  for  Thebes,  the  go  or  Ko  Ammon 

of  Scripture.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Thebaid,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Nile,  above  Copto?,  and  in  the  Nomos  Coptit«8.  Its  ruins,  which  are  the 
iLOst  magnificent  in  the  world,  enclo^^e  within  their  site  the  four  viUages 
of  Camac,  Lu\or,  Medinet  Abou,  and  (Jloumou. 

*  Its  Ideroglyphical  name  was  Kobto,  and  its  site  is  now  ooeopied  bj 
the  modem  town  of  Kouft  or  Eeft.  It  was  situate  in  lat.  26^^  north, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  a  mile  from  its  banks.  As  a  halting 
place  or  rather  watering-place  for  the  caravans,  it  was  enriched  by  the 
commerce  between  Libya  and  Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Arabia  and 
India  and  Egypt  on  tiie  other,  the  latter  bong  carried  on  through  the 
port  of  Bmtaace  on  the  Bed  Sea,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Fhiladolphua^ 
B.C.  266.  In  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  bare  for  soma 
time  the  name  of  Justinianopolis.  There  are  a  few  remains  of  1L>"*in 
buildings  to  be  seen  on  its  site. 

<  Al^  called  Aphrodite  or  Aphroditopolis.  Of  this  name  thevA, 
were  sereral  towns  or  cities  in  ancient  Egypt.  In  Lower  Egypt  then' 
was  Atarbediis,  thus  named,  and  a  town  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  tilitt 
aome  of  Leontopolites.  In  the  H^itanomis  or  Middle  Egypt  there  wm 
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ter*.  After  this  comes  Tentyris*,  below  which  is  Abydus',  the 
royal  r.bode  of  Meninon,  and  &mou8  for  a  temple  of  Osiris^, 
which  is  situate  in  Libya^  at  a  distance  from  the  river  of 
seven  miles  and  a  half,  l^ext  to  it  comes  Ptolemais^  then 
Ptolopoli8^  and  then  another  town  of  Venus^  and,  on  the 
Libyaa  aide,  Lycon',  where  the  mountains  form  the  boun- 
dary  of  ihe  province  of  Thebais,  On  paaisine  these,  we  come 
to  the  towns  of  Mercury Alabastron",  the  town  of 

the  place,  the  ruins  of  which  are  called  Aft^eh,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Nik^  md  the  euiital  of  the  nome  of  Aphroditopolites.  In  Upper  Egy  pt 
or  the  Thebais  there  was  the  present  Tachta,  on  the  west  ade  of  the  Nile, 
between  Ptolemais  and  Panopolis,  capital  of  another  nome  of  Aplirodito* 
polites,  and  that  one  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  called  Deir,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nile,  higher  up  than  the  former,  and,  like  it,  some  distance 
from  the  river.   It  was  situate  in  the  nome  Hennonthitet. 

'  jLnother  DiospoUs.  Gret^  Diospolis  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
page.  >  Or  Tentyra.   The  modem  Dend«i»  of  the 

Arabs,  called  Dend6ri  or  Hidend6ri  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

^  In  ancient  times  ca**ed  This,  and  in  Coptic  Eb6t,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  now  knovni  as  Ar&bat-el-Matfoon.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nomos  Tlunitee,  snd  ms  situate  m  kit.  se*  north  and  long.  82f 
east.  In  the  Thebaid  it  ranked  next  to  Thebes  itself.  Here  according 
to  general  belief  was  the  burial-place  of  Osiris.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
haa  sunk  into  a  mere  village.  Its  ruins,  though  nearly  buried  in  the 
sand,  are  very  extensive.  There  is,  however,  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
esaot  identity  of  This  with  Abydus. 

*  The  ruins  of  these  places  are  still  to  bo  seen  at  Abydus. 

*  He  calls  the  whole  of  the  country  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile 
by  this  name.  •  Called  Absou  or  Absai  by  the  Arabs,  and  p6oe  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  the  same  place 
as  This,  more  generally  identified  wiHi^bydns. 

7  Its  site  is  now  called  Ekhmin  or  Akhm'in  by  the  Anbs,  Khmim  being 
its  ancient  Egyptian  name.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  nome  of  Pano* 
polites,  and  the  deity  Phthah  was  worshipped  there  under  the  form  of 
Priapus. 

*  Another  Aphroditopolis,  the  present  Tachta,  mentioned  above,  in 
Note  ^  in  the  last  page.  Pliny  aistinffiiiahss  it  from  tbat  now  called 
Peir,  mentioned  above.  *  Kow  known  as  Es-Siont. 

Or  Hermopolis — the  modem  Esh-moon  or  Ash-mounion,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  kt.  27°  54'  north.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Hermopohte  nome  in  the  Ueptanomis.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
ifiulenoe  and  densely  populated.  The  deities  Typhon  and  Thoth  went 
principally  worshi  pped  at  this  place.  The  latter,  the  inventor  of  the 
pen  and  letters,  warly  corresponded  with  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks  (the 
Mercury  of  the  E  itmans),  from  which  the  Helienized  name  of  the  place* 
Its  ruins  are  very  extensive. 

This  town  itas  no  doubt  oonnected  with  the  alabaster  q;uarriei  of 
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Do2^s\  and  that  of  Hercules  already  mentioned*.  We  next 
come  to  Arsinoe^  and  Memphis^,  which  has  been  previously 
mentioned ;  between  which  last  and  the  Nome  df  Arsino- 
ites,  upon  the  Libyan  side,  are  the  towers  known  as  the 
Pyramids,  the  Labyrinth*  on  Lake  Moeria,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  no  wood  was  employed,  and  the  town  of 
Crialon*.  Besides  these,  there  is  one  place  in  the  interior, 
on  the  confines  of  ArabiAi  of  great  celebrity,  the  City  of 
the  Sun'« 

Mount  AlaliMternui,  now  Mount  BL  Aniliony,  and  the  lull  of  Alnbsif- 

trito6,  now  the  C6teau  Heflsan. 

*  Or  Cynopolifl,  the  chief  place  of  the  Cynopolite  nome.  The  Dog- 
headed  deity  Anubis  was  worshipped  here.  The  modern  Samallu^)  occu- 
pies its  site.  This  place  was  in  the  Heptanomis,  but  there  were  several 
other  towns  of  the  same  name,  one  of  which  was  situate  in  the  Delta  or 
Ixmer  Egypt. 

'  In  C.  9,  when  speaking  of  the  nome  of  HeradeopoUtes ;  of  which 
nome,  this  place,  called  Heradeopolis,  was  the  ctipital.  It  was  situate  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Favoum,  on  an  islMid  formed  by  the 
Nile  aud  a  c&naL  AAer  Memphii)  aud  lieiiopolis  it  was  probably  the 
moat  importenft  eitj  north  of  toe  Thebtid.  It  ftunuhed  two  djiutMsM 
of-kings  to  Egypt.  The  ichneumon  was  worshipped  hens  fi^om  whkh  il 
may  be  infcm-rl  that  the  people  were  hostile  to  the  crm'odile.  Ili  nUDS 
ere  inconsiderable  ;  the  village  ot  Anasieh  covers  part  of  them. 

*  The  capital  of  the  nome  of  Arainoites,  seated  on  the  western  bank  of 
<^  mie,  hetwen  the  fifer  end  Leke  Mcnie,  aonth-weet  of  Memphie,  in 
let.  north.  It  wee  oeUed  under  the  Pharaohs,  the  City  of  Croco- 
diles," from  the  reverence  paid  by  the  people  to  thet  *^wttnifcl-  Xte  niine 
ere  to  be  seen  at  Medinet-el-Fayoom  or  El-Fares. 

*  Its  magnificent  ruins,  known  by  the  name  of  Menf  and  Metrabenny, 
ere  to  be  seen  about  ten  miles  above  the  pyramids  of  Gixeh. 

^  This  lay  beyond  Leke  Mceria,  or  BirkeM-Keroun,  et  e  short  dietenee 
•from  the  pity  of  Arnnoi.  It  hed  8000  epertments,  1500  of  which  wen 
underground.  The  accounts  given  by  modem  travellers  of  its  supposed 
niins  do  not  agree  with  what  we  have  learned  from  the  ancients  respect- 
ing its  arcliitecture  and  site.  '  The  purposes  for  which  it  was  buiit  are 
unknown.  Its  supposed  site  is  ceUed  Hevenk 

^  If  this  is  not  ao  ehbraviation  or  corruption  fbr  Crocodilon,  as  Har- 
douin  puggcdts,  it  may  probably  mean  the  **town  of  Bems,*'  from  the 
worship  perhaps  of  that  animal  there. 

'  Heliopohs  or  Kameses,  In  Scripture  it  is  called  by  the  names 
of  On  end  No — Ghn.  zU.  46  end  Seek.  xzz.  15.  It  stood  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Pelusiee  erm  of  the  Nile,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Great  Canal  which  connected  the  river  with  the  Red  Sea,  andT close 
ac^oining  tb  the  present  overland  route  for  travellers  to  India.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Egyptian  cities ;  here  the  father-in-law  of 
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•  (10.)  With  tlie  greatest  justice,  however,  we  may  lavish 
our  pnoBes  upon  iUe3umdri%  built  by  Alexander  the  Great 
on  tne  shores  of  the  Egyptian  Sea,  upon  the  soil  of  Africa, 
at  twelve  miles'  distance  nom  the  Canopic  Moinlh  and  near 
Lake  Msreotis^ ;  the  spot  having  previously  borne  the  name 
jof  Bhaootes.  The  plan  of  this  dtj  was  designed  by  the 
avdiitect  BinodiaTes',  who  is  memorable  for  the  genius  which 
he  displayed  in  many  ways.  Building  the  dtj  upon  a  wide 
8pa<^'  of  ground  fifteen  miles  in  drcumferenoe,  lie  formed 
it  .  in  the  circular  shape  of  a  Macedonian  chlamys^  uneven 
at  the  edge,  giving  it  an  angular  projection  on  the  right  and 
left ;  whOeat  the  same  time  he  devoted  one-fifth  part  of  the 
aite  to  the  royal  palace. 

Lake  Mareotis,  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
is  connected  by  a  canal  which  joins  it  to  the  Canopic  mouth, 
and  serves  for  the  purposes  of  communication  with  the  in» 
terior.  It  has  also  a  great  number  of  islands^  and  is  thirty 

Joseph  exercised  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  here  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
is  8upjX)sed  to  have  written  his  Book  of  Lamentations.  Its  priests  were 
the  great  depositaries  of  the  theoiugical  and  historical  learning  of  £gjpt. 
Mem,  Thalef»  and  Flato  were  reputed  eeek  to  hive  vinted  its  seluMds. 
Aioom^ag  to  Macrohius,  Baalbec,  the  Syrian  City  of  the  Sun,  was  a 
colony  from  this  place.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  nome  Hehopolites, 
and  paid  worship  to  the  sun  and  the  bull  Mnevia,  the  rival  of  Apis. 
From  Josephus  we  learn  that  after  the  dispersion  and  fall  of  the  trib^ 
of  Judahand  Iirael,  e^reat  numben  of  tlie  Jewt  took  idage  at  this  p]aee» 
forming  alxnoet  one-half  of  its  population.  The  luins,  whieh  were  ex* 
tremely  magnificent,  occupied  in  the  twelfth  century  an  area  nearly  three 
miles  in  extent.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  obelisk  there,  which  is  still 
standing.  (See  B.  xxxvL  c.  9.)  The  village  of  Matarieh  occupies  a  part 
of  ita  site,  and  besides  the  obelisk  of  granite^  there  are  a  £bw  leauains 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sim. 

1  Now  called  Birk-el-Mariout. 

-  Or  Dinocrates.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  new  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  which  was  built  after  the  destruction  of  the  former  one  by 
rostratus.   It  was  this  architect  who  formed  a  design  for  cutting  Mount 
Athos  into  a  etatoeof  Alezaader,  with  a  city  in  the  right  hand  and  a  re» 
aerroir  of  the  mountain  olreams  in  the  left. 

3  Holland  aeema  to  think  that  the  word  "lasitate"  appliea  to 
ohlamys. 

^  The  chlamys  was  a  scarf  or  cloak  worn  over  the  shoulders,  and  eepe* 
.oially  naed  by  mihtary  penona  of  high  nmk.  It  did  not  veaeh  . lower, 
than  the  kneoi,  and  Wit  opan  in  fronts  covering  only  the  noA,  hack,  and 
ihonldeara. 

2s2 
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D^iles  across,  and  150  in  circuraference,  according  to  Claudius 
Cipaar.  Other  writt*ra  say  that  it  is  forty  schoBni  in  lengtn, 
making  the  scho&num  to  be  thirty  stadia;  hence,  accord- 
ing to  thenii  it  is  1^  miles  ^  in  length  and  the  same  in 
breadth.  ^ 

There  are  also,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
many  towns  of  considerable  celebrity,  and  more  especially 
those  which  have  given  their  names  to  the  mouths  of  the 
river — I  do  not  mean,  all  the  mouths,  for  there  are  no  less 
than  twelve  of  them,  as  well  as  four  others,  which  the  people 
call  the  False  Mouths'.  1  allude  to  the  seven  more  fanioua 
ones,  the  Canopic'  Mouth,  next  to  Alexandria,  those  of  Bol- 
l)itiMe\  Sebtnuys*,  Phatnis*,  Mendes',  Tanis*,  and,  last  of  all, 
relusium  ^  Besides  the  above  there  are  the  towns  of  Butos^% 

^  Its  real  dimenaionB  were  something  less  thAn  800  stadia,  or  tiiirty 

geojC^phical  miles  long,  and  rather  more  than  150  stadia  wide. 

'  Or  "  Pseudostoniata."  The»c  were  oroesed  in  small  boats,  aa  thej 
were  not  navigable  for  ships  of  burden. 

*  In  the  Pharaonic  times  Canopas  was  the  capital  of  thd  noms  of 
Mendidttet,  sad  the  principal  harboor  of  the  Delta.  It  probaUj  owed 
it»  name  to  the  eod  Canobus,  a  pitcher  ftiU  of  holes,  with  a  human  head, 
which  was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  pomp.  It  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  its  fej^tiyals  and  the  general  dissoluteness  of  its  morals. 
Traces  of  its  ruiiis  are  to  bo  seen  about  three  miles  from  tke  modem 
Abonlcir* 

«  Corresponding  to  the  modern  Basohid  or  Bosetta.   It  m  supposed 

that  this  place  waa  noted  for  its  manufactory  of  chariots. 

*  The  town  of  Sebennys  or  Sebennytiim,  now  Samannoud,  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  nomes,  and  the  Sebennvtic  Mouth  of  the  Nile. 

*  Or  the  Ftethinetio  or  Bnodie  Monlfa,  said  to  he  the  fame  aa  the 
modem  Damietta  Mouth. 

*  The  capital  of  the  Mende^ian  nome,  called  hy  the  Arabs  Oohmoim* 
This  mouth  is  now  known  as  the  Deibeh  Mouth. 

*  Now  called  Szan  or  Tzan.  The  Tanitic  Mouth,  which  sometknea 
called  the  ^ntie,  ia  a*  the  preeent  daj  oalled  Qmm-Farodjd. 

*  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  modem  Tineh.  I&b  c&b^  in  earl/ 
times  had  the  name  of  Abaris.  It  was  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
most  easterly  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which,  after  it,  was  ealled  the  Pelusiac 
Mouth,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  morasses.  Being 
the  iron  tier  city  towards  Syria  and  Arabia  it  was  strongly  fortified.  It 
was  tiie  birth-dUMie  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer. 

Btltoa  or  jButo  stood  on  the  Sk>benn^tic  arm  of  the  Nile  near  its 
mouth,  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Butic  Lake.  It  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Buto,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
Leto  or  Latoua.    The  modem  Kern  Kasir  occupies  its  site. 
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']nifls!MBliliOBS  LeontopoliB^  AtSiribis',  the  town  of  Isia^ 
Buf^8\  Cynopolis^  Apbrodites',  Sou',  and  Naucntis*,  from 
which  last  some  writm  call  that  the  Naucratitic  Mouth, 
which  is  by  others  called  the  Heracleotic,  and  mention  it 
instead^  of  the  Canopic  Mouthi  which  is  the  next  to  it. 

'  ChUed  HarlMit  bj  tiie  AimIm^  nd  Fuhait  liy  the  fyrHfnt  ^jp- 
tians. 

'  In  the  Delta.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  nome  of  Leontopohtes,  and 
Drobttbly  of  late  foundation,  aa  no  writer  prerioufl  to  Plinj  mentions  it. 
Its  site  is  uiMftsin,  but  Thatt-Essaboyah,  the  **HiIlof  OwLMm,"  has 
been  suggested. 

•  The  chief  town  of  the  Athribitic  nome  m  I.ower  Egypt.  It  stood  on 
tlie  eaatem  bank  of  the  Tanitio  branch  of  the  Nile.  This  nome  and 
town  derived  their  name  from  the  goddess  Thriphis,  whom  the  inscrip* 
tions  there  and  at  Faaopolis  designate  as  the  *'  moat  great  goddess.**  The 
mms  aft  Atrieb  or  Triebi  at  Uie  spot  where  the  mo^ra  canal  of  Mou^s 
turns  from  the  Nile,  represent  the  ancient  Athribis.  They  are  very 
aztensive,  and  among  them  are  considerable  remains  of  the  Roman  era. 

<  This  was  situate  near  the  city  or  town  of  Bueiris  in  the  Delta.  The 
modem  village  of  Bahbeyt  is  supposed  to  cover  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Isis. 

^  <  The  modem  Busyr  or  Abovabr',  where  considerable  niins  of  tiw  an* 

eient  city  arc  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  nome  of 
Busirites,  and  stood  south  of  Sais,  near  the  Phatnitic  mouth,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  This  was  also  the  name  oi  a  town  in  Middle 
Egypt,  in  fha  naighbouiiiood  of  Memphis,  and  repieaailed  by  another 
fiUage  of  the  name  of  Abooair*  fUny,  xxxfi  e.  16^  spstta  of  the 
Gataoorobs  in  its  vicinity. 

•  The  place  of  that  name  in  the  Delta  is  here  meant. 

7  Frofattbly  the  town  of  that  name^  otherwise  called  Aphroditopolis, 
in  the  nome  of  Ijeontopolites. 

•  The  Tvma  of  which  are  now  called  Sa-el-Hajjar.  It  was  situate  in 
the  Delta,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Oanopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  and  contained  the  palace  and  burial-place 
of  the  Pharaohs.  It  was  tne  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
^^d^B  Neith,  also  known  as  Sais,    It  ^ve  its  name  to  the  nome  of 

'  It  was  situate  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  and  in  the  nome  of  S^Staa, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  MiieeianB,  founded  probably  in  the  reign  of  Araasis, 
about  B.C.  550,  and  remained  a  pure  Greek  city.  It  was  the  only  place 
in  E^t  in  wbioh,  in  the  time  of  the  later  IPbantths^  fenignsn  woo 
permitted  to  settle  and  trade,  fa  later  times  it  was  £unouB  for  the 
worship  of  ApIiroditeoT  Yenoi^  and  mailed  Oaaopne  in  the  diiiokl^ 

nets  of  its  manners. 
^  Ptolemy  the  geographer  does  this. 
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CKAY.  12.  (ll.)~THB  COASTS  OF  ARABTA,  SITUATX  OIT  VBB 

BGTRIAV  SBA. 

Beyond  the  Felii&iac  Mouth  is  Arabia  \  which  extends  to 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  joins  the  Arabia  known  by  the  surname  of 
Happy ^  80  famous  for  its  perfumes  and  its  wealth.  This* 
is  called  Arabia  of  the  Catabane8^  the  Esbonitae%  and  the 
Scenitae* ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  stt^rility,  except  in  the  parts 
where  it  joins  up  to  Syria,  and  it  has  nothing  remarkable 
in  it  except  Mount  Casius^.  The  Arabian  nations  of  the 
Canchl»i*  join  these  on  the  east,  and,  on  the  south  the 
Cedrei',  both  of  which  peoples  are  adjoining  to  the  Naba- 
ta^i^*'.  The  two  gulfs  of  the  Bed  Sea,  where  it  borders  upon 

'  AjesIw  PetoMi  that  part  of  Arabia  which  inunadntafyloiiiB  Vp  t» 
^^Ti*  *  Called  Arabia  Felix  to  the  present  day. 

•  The  part  of  Arabia  which  joins  up  to  Egypt,  Arabia  Fetrsa  namely. 

^  Striibo  places  this  people  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
t.0.  on  the  east  of  the  SMts  of  Bab-el- Mandeb.  Forster  (in  his  *  Arabia,' 
ToL  it)  U3km  thit  name  to  be  mopely  an  mfenka  of  Bou  KahtMy  tiia 
great  tribe  wluoh  mm^  peoplea^  al  the  pnaent  di^t  Miitfal  and  aonlii* 
cm  Arabia. 


*  Probably  the  people  of  Esebon,  the  Heshbon  of  Scripture,  spoken  of  1 
hy  Jerome  as  bcmg  the  city  of  Silion,  king  of  the  Amorites. 

*  Tlie  tent-people,"  from  tiieGfwk emfvi),  **a tent.*'  Hue  aeema  to 
haTe  been  a  name  common  to  the  nomadie  tribes  of  Arabia.  Anunianua 
Maroelliniin  speaks  of  them  as  being  tlie  same  as  the  Raraoeni  or  Saracen?. 

'  The  modem  El  Katieh  or  El  Kas ;  which  is  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
ranse  of  sandstone  hills  on  the  horden  of  Egjpt  and  Arabia  Petrsa,  im- 
mematelyiotitfaoftfaeSiriinnianliftlwandth^  Chiita 
western  side  waa  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Cheat. 

^  The  same  as  the  Amalekites  of  Scripture,  according  to  Hardonin. 
Bochart  thinks  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Chafihei,  who  are 
tioned  as  dwelling  in  the  ricinity  of  Babylon. 

*  The  position  whkh  Pliny  assigns  to  this  nation  would  oorreepond 
with  the  northern  part  of  the  modam  dittriet  of  the  He^i.  Vonter 
identifies  them  with  thaOauraatee,  or  Cadruitoe  of  Arrian,  and  the  Dame 
of  Ptolemy,  tracing  their  ori^n  to  the  Cedar  or  Kedar,  the  son  of  Ishmael, 
mentioned  in  Grenesis  ixv.  13,  and  represented  by  the  modem  Harb  nation 
and  the  modem  town  of  Kedeyre.  See  Psalm  cxx.  5 :  "  Woe  is  me,  that 
I  adoom  in  IfMeoh,  that  I  dwdl  fai  the  tenta  of  Kedar  r 

"  An  Arabian  people,  said  to  have  descended  from  the  eldest  son  of 
^hmael,  who  had  their  original  abodes  in  the  north-western  part  of  tlie 
Arabian  peninsula,  ^st  and  south-east  of  the  Moabites  and  Edomites. 
Extending  their  territory,  we  find  the  JNabatsei  of  Greek  and  Roman 
hutory  oooupving  nearly  the  whole  of  Ambio.EBtnea,  alontf  the  north-  ; 
east  coast  of  the  Bed  Seat  on  ho^  vdea  of  the  JElanitioOulC  And  on  ihd 
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Hlg^t,  are  called  tbe  Heroopolitic'  and  the  .fflinifcie**  Be* 
IWMH  the  two  towns  ci^SSam*  and  Gkua^  upon  our  8ea\ 
theie  ie  a  djetmce  of  ISO  miles.  A  grippa  says  that  Aninoi^ 
a  town  on  tiie  Bed  Sea,  is,  by  way  of  the  deeert,  126  miles 
•from  P^lttrium.  How  different  the  charaeteristies  impfeaaed 
by  natuie  upon  two  places  aepanted  bj  so  small  a  distanee ! 

OHAP.  13.  (12.) — STBIA. 

Next  to  these  coxintries  Syria  occupies  the  eoast»  onoe  the 
greatest  of  landsy  and  di8tin|^hed  by  many  names ;  for  the 
part  which  joins  up  to  Arabia  was  formerly  called  FaliMtinai 
Jttdsa,  Caele^,  ana  Phmnice.  The  country  in  Ilia  interior 
was  called  Damascena,  and  that  further  on  and  more  to  the 
south,  Babylonia.  The  part  that  lies  between  the  Euphrates 

Idumesan  mountains,  where  they  had  their  capital,  Petra,  hewn  out  ol 
the  rock.  *  Now  the  Bahr-el-Soucys,  or  Gulf  of  Sues. 

9  Tb0  Muhd-MtOi,  or  Chilf  of  AbOMh. 

*  irow.AlnJwh|  an  Idumaan  town  of  Ai«lii>Pet«B>»  gitnate  $1  the  hod 

of  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  called  aft^r  this  town  "  jEla* 
niticus  Sinus."  It  waa  annexed  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Judah,  with  the  other 
cities  of  Idumtta,  by  David,  23am.  viiL  14,  and  was  one  of  the  harbours 
on  the  Red  Sea  from  which  the  ships  of  Solomou  bajiied  for  Opiur.  bee 
1  IQnga  11. 26  and  2  Ghron.  tul  17.  mm  s  ]daM  of  oommoraial  Im* 
portanoe  under  tfao  Romans  and  the  head-quaiifln  of  the  Tenlli  Legbn. 
A  fortress  now  occupies  its  site. 

^  Its  site  is  now  known  as  G-uzzah.  It  was  the  last  city  on  the  south- 
west frontier  of  Palestine,  and  from  the  earliest  times  was  a  strongly  forti- 
iledpboe.  Itwaatafcen  IhimthePhflialineilrrtheJeiram 
but  as  often  retaken.  It  was  also  taken  by  Uyrus  the  Ght»t  and  Ales* 
ander,  and  afterwards  by  Ptolemy  Lagua,  who  destroyed  it.  It  after- 
wards recovered,  and  was  again  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannseus,  B.C. 
i^,  aft«r  which,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Gtibinius  and  ultimately  imited  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria.  In  a.d.  65  it  was  aeain  destroyed,  but  was 
rebuilt,  and  finally  feU  hito  the  hands  of  the  Aimm,  in  A.D.  684^ 

Meaning  the  Mediterranean.     *  The  present  Sues.  See  B*tL  e;88* 

'  Or  the  "  Hollow"  Syria,  This  was  properly  the  name  given,  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest,  to  the  great  valley  between  the  two  great 
ranges  of  Mount  Lebkuon,  in  the  south  of  Syria,  bordering  upon  Pho^ 
nieia  on  the  iveat^  and  Meetine  on  the  south.  In  the  waie  between  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleuddte,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Syria,  wliich  became  subject  for  some  time  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt ;  but  under  the  Romans,  it  was  confined  to  Coelesyria 
proper  with  the  district  east  of  Anti'Libanus,  about  Damascus,  and  a 
portion  of  Fslestine  east  of  Jordan. 
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and  the  Tigris  was  ealled  Mesopi^ainiaiikai  beyond  Taurmi 
Sophene,  and  that  on  this  eide  of  the  same  chain  Comagene. 
Beyond  Armenia  waa  the  oountry  of  Adiabene, .  anciently 
called  Assyria,  and  at  the  part  where  it  joina  up  to  Cilicia, 
it  was  ealled  Antioehia.  Its  length,  between  Cilicia  and  i 
Aiabia^  is  470  milea,  and  its  breadth,  from  Seleucia  Pierift^  to 
Zeu^na'y » town  on  the  Euphratea,  175.  Those  who  make 
s  atill  more  mmute  division  of  this  country  will  have  it  that 
Phomice  ia  aurrounded  by  Syria,  and  that  fint  comes  the 
maritime  coast  of  Syria,  part  of  which  is  Idumsea  and  Judsea, 
after  that  Phoenice,  and  then  Syria.  The  whole  of  the  tract 
of  sea  that  lies  in  front  of  these  shores  is  caUed  the  Fhce- 
nician  Sea.  The  Phoenician  people  enjoy  the  glory  of  having 
been  the  inventors  of  letters^  anti  the  first  discoverers  of  the 
sciences  of  astronomy,  navigation,  and  the  art  of  war. 

CHAP,  14. — IDVUMk,  PALXSTDTA,  Aim  SAMABIA. 

On  leaving  Pelusinm  we  come  to  the  Camp  of  Cha- 
brias\  Mount  Casius^,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Casius,  and  the 
tomb  of  Pompeius  Magnus.  Ostracine',  at  a  distance  of 
sixty -live  miles  from  Pelusium,  is  the  frontier  iowa  of  Ara- 

1  Or  OetnouM^  the  noHiMm  point  of  Arabia.  f 

2  This  was  a  grcnt  fortress  of  Smu  foinided  by  Seleuous  B.C.  300,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pieria  and  overhanging  the  Mediterranean,  four  miles 
north  of  the  Orontes  and  twelve  miles  west  of  Antiooh.  It  had  fallen 
cntuwly  todeoayin  theBtzthoflntniyofoiir  era.  Thore  am  ODosiderab&e 
nuns  of  its  harbour  and  mok^  its  waUs  and  ueeropoliflk  Thej  bear  tiis 
imme  of  Seleukeh  or  Kepse. 

^  From  the  Greek  K^irffxay  "  a  junction     built  by  Seleuous  Nioator  on 
the  borders  of  Comma|;ene  and  Cyrrhestioe,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
JCuphrates,  where  the  nver  had  been  orossed  bj  a  bridge  of  boats  con- 
Atroetod  liy  AknndBr  the  Qrcat.  The  modem  Bwntaleh  la  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site. 

*  On  this  subject  see  B.  rii.  c.  57.  The  invention  of  letters  and  the 
first  cultivation  of  the  science  of  astronomy  have  been  claimed  for  the 
i^g^  ptians  and  other  nations.  The  Tvrians  were  probably  the  first  who 
apphed  the  soienoe  of  attrononiy  to  the  purposes  of  navSgatioB.  -The>e 
is  little  doubt  that  warfare  must  have  been  etndied  as  an  art  long  befora 
•the  ciistcnoe  of  the  Phoenician  nation. 

*  Strabo  places  this  between  Moimt  Casius  and  Pelusium. 

*  See  C.  12  of  tlie  present  Book.    Chabrias  the  Athenian  aided  Keo- 
.tmhoa  n.  againat  his  levolted  ralveota.  . 

f  Ifa  nuns  are  to  be  aeen  on  the  iMmwiAt  Bsa  Straki.  I 
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bia.  (13.)  Aflbor  this,  at  the  point  where  the  Sirbonian 
Lake^  becomes  vlfljble,  IdamM  and  Fabpstiua  begin.  This 
lake^  which  some  writers  have  made  to  be  150  miles  in  circum* 
ference,  Herodotus  has  placed  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Casius ; 
it  is  now  an  inconsiderable  fen.  The  towns  are  Bhinocolura', 
and,  in  the  interior,  Bhaphea^,  Gaza^  and,  still  more  inland, 
Anthedon^  there  is  also  Mount  Argaria^  Proceeding  along 
the  coast  we  come  to  the  region  of  Samaria ;  Aacalo ,  a  free 
town,  Azotus',  the  two  Jamnin'  one  of  them  in  the  in* 

*  Now  called  the  Sabakat  Bardowal,  It  lay  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
east  of  Mount  CosiuB,  and  it  in  not  improbable  iLat  the  boundary'iine 
between  Egypt  and  Bdsttiiu  or  Idunun  ma.  thronch  the  middle  of  Its 
waters.  It  was  strongly  impregnated  with  ■sphflltus.  A  connection 
formerly  existed  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean,  but  this  being  stopped 
up,  it  ^tuiually  grew  smaller  by  evaporation  and  is  now  nearly  dry. 

*  Tl^  present  Kulat-el-Arich  or  Til  Arish,  situate  at  the  niouth  of  the 
htook  Sl-Arisb,  oiled  hy  the  Seriptnm  tiie  **nfw  of  Egypt."  Its  name 
signifies  in  Greek,  "  cuUing  off  of  noses,"  and  is  probably  derived  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  place  of  exile  for  criminals  who  had  been 
so  mutilated,  under  the  Ethiopian  kings  of  Egypt.  Poinsinci  f»Uggeite 
however  that  the  name  means  the  "  town  of  the  circumcised." 

^  The  plaoe  on  its  site  is  (till  called  Befsih,  but  it  was  really  situate  on 
Ihe  eoMt.  Gua  hat  bem  alieed^  mentaoned  in  a  Note  to  0. 18>  p. 

4  Anthedon  wif  on  the  coast  of  Fdeetine,  although  Pliny  says  to  the 
contrary.  It  was  situate  about  tliree  miles  to  the  south-wegt  of  Gaza, 
and  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  In  the  time  of  Julian  it  wns 
addict:<;d  to  the  worship  of  Astarte,  the  Syrian  Venus.  According  to 
Pupinet  the  present  name  of  ite  site  it  Dnvon. 

*  Brotier  says  that  this  is  the  same  aa  the  Moimt  G^rizim  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  that  was  situate  in  Samaria,  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
aouthem  coast  of  Pakestina.   Pliny  is  the  only  author  that  mentions  it. 

a  The  Ascalon  of  Scriptiue,  one  of  the  £ve  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
ailnate  on  the  ooaat  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  between  Qaaa  and  Jamnia, 
la  early  times  it  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Berceto,  a  fish  with  ft 
woman's  head.  The  ruins,  which  still  bear  the  name  of  Askulin,  are  very 
extensive,  and  indicative  of  great  strength.  The  shalot  or  sciUlion  waa 
originally  a  native  of  this  place,  and  thence  derived  its  name. 

'  The  Ashdod  of  Scripture.  It  waa  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Fhi> 
liatuiea  and  the  ohief  aeat  of  the  wocahip  of  Dagon*  Herodotna  atatea 
that  it  stood  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years  from  Paammetichus,  king  of 
Egypt.  It  was  afterwards  taken  and  retaken  several  tim^.  It  was 
situate  between  Ascalon  and  Jamnia,  and  its  site  is  indicated  by  the 
modem  village  of  Esdad,  but  no  ruins  of  the  aucient  citv  are  visible. 

*  Oneof  Uieaewaa  »eityof  the  PluliatiDea,  asaigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Jtidah  in  the  fifteenth  Chapter  of  Jo8hna»  45,  according  to  the  Se^tiu^ 
fmt  fanwn,  but  oinittad  in  the  Hebieiry  which  only  mentiona  il  in 
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tenor ;  snd  Joppe',  a  city  of  the  PhoBniciana,  which  existed, 
it  is  said,  before  the  delu^  of  the  earth.  It  is  flitwrte  on 
the  tlope  of  a  hill,  and  in  iront  of  it  lies  m  fodk,  upon  which 


meda  was  bound*.  Here  the  fabulous  goddess  Ceto'  is 
worshipped.  Next  to  this  place  comes  Apollonia*,  and 
then  tne  Tower  of  StratoS  otherwise  CiesiLras^  bui^t  hj 

SOhfon-xxTL  6  (where  it  is  called  Jalmeh  in  the  English  yersion),  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  PWliatinea  taken  and  destroyed  by  King  Uzziah.  The 
place  of  this  name  that  lay  in  the  interior,  is  probably  the  one  spoken  of 
by  JoBcphua  as  in  that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  occupied  the  children 
of  Dan,aflfl]so  jBt)ielMaoeabee0,x.69~71.  Hie  one  «m  probabU  th» 
port  of  the  otfaor.  The  ruina  of  the  port  still  retain  the  name  of  Yebora. 
ent!  Are  ^itunte  on  nn  pminenoe  abont  an  houT^s  diitence  firom  the  sea, on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Riibin. 

^  Or  Joppa  of  ScriDture,  now  ealled  Yifa  or  Jaffa.  The  timber  from 
Lebanon  intended  fturpotiithe  irtt  and  aeoond  Templaswae  landed  he«e> 
lit  was  takm  and  retaken  more  than  onoe  during  the  wan  of  the  Maeea^ 
bees,  and  was  finally  annexed  by  Pompey  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 
It  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  New  Testament  in  connection  with 
Saint  Peter.  In  the  Jewish  war,  having  become  a  refuge  for  pirates,  it 
was  taken  by  Cestius  and  destroyed,  and  even  the  resrv  ruins  were  dc* 
moUihedlij  vespaiiaa.  Itwaeaftetmdti«bQilt,aadmthetiiiieof  the 
Crusades  was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  and  thoMorisms. 

*  To  be  devoured  by  the  sea  monster,  from  which  she  was  delivered 
by  Perseus,  who  had  borrowed  for  the  occa^iion  the  ialaria  or  winged 
shoes  of  Mercury^  In  B.  ix.  c.  4,  Pliny  states  tliat  the  skeleton  of  the 
monster  was  wmMtsd  at  Boine  hf  H*  AaOios  flesnruft,  when  he  was 
Curule  JEklile. 

*  Probably  the  same  as  Deroeto  or  MsqatiB,  the  fish-goddess  with  a 

woman's  head,  of  the  Syrians. 

*  Situate  between  CflMarea  and  Joppa.  It  is  probable  that  it  owed  its 
name  to  the  MaosdMiian  Idags  of  stther  Egypt  or  Syria.  AvsAf,  a  de> 
sert«d  village,  hot  wluoli  itself  wss  of  oonsiderable  imporftanee  in  the  ttma 

of  the  Crusades,  represents  the  ancient  Apollonia. 

*  The  site  of  the  Tunis  Stratonis  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Caesarea, 
a  city  on  the  coast,  founded  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  Csesarea  in 
honour  of  Augustus  CsBsar.  It  was  renowned  for  the  extent  and  magni- 
floenoe  of  its  harbour,  whidi  was  seeored  bj  a  breakwater  of  stupen&ns 
constmotion.  For  some  time  it  was  conildenNl  the  principal  city  of 
Palestine  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  Roman  government.  Although  it 
again  changed  its  name,  as  Pliny  states,  it  still  retained  its  name  of 
Caesarea  as  the  Metropohtan  See  of  the  First  Palestine.  It  was  also  of 
oonriderable  importeaoe  daring  the  oosmtioa  of  the  Holy  Iisnd  fay  the 
Cnissderi.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible,  bat  have  sorred  as  aqnaiiy  for 
many  geiMafations^  and  JaIDH  Sidon,  Acre  and  Beyroot  have  been  sop- 
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King  Herod,  but  now  the  Colony  of  Prima  Flavia,  esta- 
blished by  the  Emperor  Vespasianus :  this  place  is  the  fron- 
tier town  of  PalsBStina,  at  a  distance  of  188  miles  from  the 
coafinea  of  AnUa ;  acflier  which  eomesFhoe^  Intliein* 
tenor  of  Ssmsria  wte  tbe  towiw  of  Neapolie*,  foiinerly  called 
KunorHia^  Sebaate*,  aitiiale  on  a  moozKbdn,  and,  on  a  stfll 
more  10%  ona^  6ttBaila\ 

CHAP.  15.  (14.)— JTOJBA. 

Beyond  IdnmMi  and  Samaria^  Jndna  extends  far  and 
wide.  That  part  of  it  which  jouiB  up  to  Syria*  is  called 
Ckdikea,  while  that  which  is  nearest  to  Arabia  and  Egypt 
bears  the  name  of  Fersa*.  This  last  is  thickly  covered  with 
rugged  mountains,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Judaea 
b^  the  river  Jordanes.  The  remaining  part  of  Judaea  is 
divided  into  ten  Toparchies,  which  we  will  mention  in  the 
following  order : — ^That  of  Hierioua^  coTeved  with  gnnrea  of 

plied  with  stones  from  this  Biie.  IffMiim  lemains  of  its  mole  or  bvetk" 
water  and  its  towers  still  exist.  *  Or  Phoenicia. 

*  By  some  r^arded  as  the  Sori]^urai  town  of  Sichem,  but  by  others 
as  a  dMiiiot  plaoe,  though  m  ite  immdiato  vkinity.  Ito  proemtnameif 
Haplona  or  xiabolos,  situate  betwMn  Mcninte  EmI  and  Qeriiim.  Its 
proper  name  under  the  BooMaa  Ikria  Naipolis.  It  was  tha  birth* 
place  of  Justin  Martyr. 

*  The  city  of  Sainaria,  so  called  from  Shemer,  the  owner  of  the  hill 
which  Omri,  King  of  Israel,  purchased,  about  B.C.  922,  for  its  site.  Herod 
greatly  lOMMratedthii  city,  whieh  ba calkd  Sebaafee^  in  honoorof  his  pa* 
tnm  Augustus,  in  Ghreek  Sebastos.**  Its  site  m  nowoooniMad  bja  poor 
Tillage,  which  bears  the  name  of  Scbu^tieh. 

*  A  town  of  Palflwtina,  frequently  inent  loned  by  Josephus  as  remarkable 
for  the  strenglli  of  its  fortifications,  and  situate  uu  the  Lake  Tiberias, 
oppoaitetoTarieluBa.  AfUr  a  spiritadddfinoe,Hwaa  taken  by  Vespasian, 
who  slaughtered  4000of  tiie  surriTors,  upon  which  5000  threw  theniselres 
from  the  walls,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces  below.  The  site  liad  been  for- 
gotten for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  when  Lord  Lindsay  discovered  it  on 
a  lofty  hill  on  tne  east  of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  nearly  opposite  the  town  of 
thitiiinM.  ItMoowealledEI-HMniynidtlianihBflf  thaft^^ 

aia  Twy  flStenaiie.  *  Antiochian  Syria. 

*  Percpa  was  the  general  name  of  that  part  of  Palffistina  which  lay  cast 
of  the  nver  Jordan  ;  but  more  usually,  in  a  restricted  sense,  it  signified 
a  part  only  of  that  region,  namely  the  dktriot  between  the  riTers  Hiero* 
max  on  this  north,  and  Amon  on  the  south. 

7  Jariflho^  ao  OM  manliimed  is  floir^tiuai  It  wm  odebraled  ibrita 
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palm-trees,  and  watered  by  numerous  Bprings,  and  those  of 
EmmausS  Lydda*,  Joppe,  Acrabatena*,  Gophna*,  Thamna*, 
Betlileptephene*,  Orina^,  in  which  formerly  stood  Hiero- 
ftolyma**,  by  far  the  most  famous  city,  not  of  Jiula^a  only, 
but  of  the  East,  and  Herodium^  with  a  oelebrated  town  ! 
of  the  same  name. 

(15.)  The  river  J ordanes"  rises  from  the  spring  of  Panias  ' 
whick  has  given  ita  surname  to  Cssarea^  oi  which  we  shall 

pahn-grove,  which  was  presented  hj  Antony  to  Cleopatra.  ^  A  Be^^uin 
encampment  called  Biha  is  all  that  now  occupies  its  site. 

1  A  city  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  village  Emmaiis  of  the  New  Tee- 
ttHMnt.  It  WIS  (»l]fld  Nksonilis,  in  oommemonitMni,  it  has  been  sog* 
geetod,  of  the  deitnietioii  of  JenutlsDi*  Its  site  is  still  marioBd  by  a 
Tillage  called  Ammious,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa. 

8  So  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  This  town  lay  to  the 
S.K.  of  Joppa,  and  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  at  tlie  junction  of  several  roads 
wUflhlMdomn  theseMMsL  It  ivas  dflilMgred  by  ths  Bonyns  in  the 
Jewish  war,  but  was  eoon  after  nbuQti  and  odled  &oipoilik  A  village 
calle<l  Lud  occupies  its  site. 

'  So  called  from  Acrabbim,  its  chief  town,  situate  nine  miles  from 
Nioopolis.  The  toparchy  of  Acrabbim,  which  formerly  formed  part  of 
Samaria,  was  the  most  northerly  of  those  of  Jndiea. 

^  Siftmite  in  the  coimtry  of  Benjamin.   Josephus  reckons  it  seoond  in 
importance  only  to  Jerusalem,  from  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  it  waa  a 
distant  fifteen  miles,  on  the  road  to  the  modem  Nablous.    That  author 
also  identifies  it  with  the  Eshool  of  Scrij^ture.    Its  site  is  marked  by  a 
email  Christian  village,  called  by  the  natives  Jufria. 

*  liko  the  two  preoedhig  onee,  this  toparchy  ibr  a  long  time  belonged 
to  Ebmaria.  Thsoma,  or  Thanmis,  was  the  Timnath-Serah  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  mentkmed  in  Joefaoa  xix.  60^  and  zziv.  90^  as  the  plaoe  wheva 
Joshua  was  buried. 

*  The  toparchy  of  Bethleptepha  of  other  authors.  It  appears  to 
have  been  sitaste  in  ths  sonth  w  Jnd«a»  snd  in  that  part  wmoh  is  bj 
Josephns  eommonly  called  Idnnuea.  Beland  hae  remarked,  that  the 
name  resembles  Beth*lebaoth,  a  otj  of  the  trilie  of  Suneon,  mentioned 
in  Joshua  xix.  6. 

From  the  Greek,  meaning  the  "mountain  district,"  or  the  **hill 
•onntiy,"  as  mentioned  in  Lake  i  89* 
«  Or  "Seeradflolvma.** 

*  A  fortress  of  PaisBstina,  erected  by  Herod  the  Great,  at  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  Tekoa.  Its  site  bae 
been  identified  by  modem  travellers  with  £l*Furedis,  or  the  Paradise  ; 
probably  the  same  as  the  spot  csDsd  the  "Frank  Mountain,**  on  the 
lop  of  which  the  ruined  walls  of  the  fortrcss  avs  still  to  be  ssen. 

»  CaUed  by  the  Arabs  Bahr-el-Arden. 

u  SiftistoonMount  PanisifeOrPaaeBi^ontheiangsof  Anti-Iibanas.  i 
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bare  oocasioii  to  speaks  This  is  a  delightful  stream,  and, 
8o  far  as  the  altiiatum  of  the  localities  will  allow  o^  irandif 
along'  in  its  course  and  lingers  ammig  the  dwellers  upon 
its  banks.  With  the  greatest  reluctance,  as  it  were,  ilr 
moyos  onward  towards  Asphaltites^,  a  lake  of  a  gloomy  and 
unpropitious  nature,  by  which  it  is  at  last  swallowed  up, 
and  its  bepraised  waters  are  lost  sight  of  on  bein^  mingled 
with  the  pestilential  streains  of  the  lake.  For  this  reason 
it  is  that,  as  soon  as  ever  the  valleys  through  which  it  runs 
afford  it  the  opportunity,  it  discharges  itself  into  a  lake,  by 
many  writers  known  as  Genesara^,  sixteen  miles  in  length 
and  six  wide ;  which  is  skirted  by  the  pleasant  towns  of 
Julias*  and  Hippo^  on  the  east,  of  Tarichea"  on  the  south 
(a  name  which  ia  by  many  persons  given  to  the  lake  itself), 
and  of  Tiberias^  on  the  west,  the  hot  springs'  of  which  are 
80  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  health. i* 

(16.)  AsphaltiteB!^  produces  nothing  whatever  except  bitu* 

>  In  C.  16  of  the  present  Book. 

*  On  the  contrary,  as  Parbot  obserres,  the  Jordan  nillt  in  a  straight 
lan»  ahnott  inlo  the  Dead  8e^ 

'  The  Lake  of  Sodom,  or  the  Dead  8e%  m  whieb  the  Citiee  of  the 

Plain  were  swallowed  up. 

*  In  Scripture  aho  called  the  Lake  Tiberias,  and  the  Sea  of  Ghenne- 
sareth,  or  Chinnereth.    It  is  now  called  the  Sea  of  Tabarii^  or  Tabarieh. 

*  The  one  of  tho  two  Bethsaidas,  which  was  situate  on  the  north  of 
theSesofTiberiaa.  It  was  enlarged  1^  Philip  the  Xetnroh,  who  gieally 
beautified  it,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honour  of  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  the  wife  of  Tiberius.  It  is  generally  supposed  by  tho 
learned  world,  that  this  was  not  tlie  Bethsaida  mentioned  so  often  in  tho 
New  Testament.  Its  ruins  are  probably  those  now  seen  ou  a  iiiii  called 
St-Tdl,  on  Ihe  north-western  extremity  of  the  lake. 

*  On  tiie  east  of  the  lake.  From  it  the  district  of  Hippene  took  its 
name. 

7  Its  ruins  arc  to  be  seen  at  El-Kereh,  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake. 
It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  made  a  Timorous  resistance  against  the 
Bomans  in  the  Jewidi  War.  It  reeeifed  its  name  from  the  grsat  qoen* 
tities  of  fish  which  were  salted  there,  rdptxoi. 

Now  Tabariah,  or  Tabarieh,  a  miserable  village.  It  was  built  by 
Herod  Antipa«,  in  honour  of  tlie  Emperor  Tiberius.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim. 

*  These  hot  springs  are  by  Josephus  called  Bmmsiis,  probably  a  form 
of  the  Hebraw  name  Hammath.  J>t.  Kobinson,  in  his  Bibhcal  Re- 
searches, identifies  this  with  the  town  of  Hammath,  of  the  tribe  of  Naph* 
thalii  mentioned  in  Joehna  ziz*  85.         ^  From  the  Gbeek  dtf^Xret* 
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men,  to  which  indeed  it  owes  its  name.  The  bodies  of 
animals  will  not  siuk^  in  its  waters,  and  even  those  of  bulla 
and  camels  float  there.  In  length  it  exceeds  100  miles 
being  at  its  greatest  breadth  twenty-five,  and  at  its  smallest 
six.  Arabia  of  the  Nomades'  faces  it  on  the  east,  and 
Ma<:hiEriis  on  the  south^,  at  one  time,  next  to  Hierosolyma, 
the  most  stroni^ly  fortified  place  in  Judaea.  On  the  same 
side  lies  Callirrhoe\  a  warm  spring,  remarkable  for  its  me- 
dicinal qualities,  and  which,  by  its  name,  indicates  the  cele- 
brity  its  waters  have  gainod. 

(17.)  Lying  on  the  west  ci  Asphahltes,  and  sufficiently 
distant  to  escape  its  ncatous  ezhauitions,  are  the  Esseni*,  a 

*  This  i«  an  exaggeration,  though  it  is  the  fact  that  many  heavy  sub- 
■tances,  which  in  oroiiiary  water  would  sink  immediately,  will  float  oa 
the  MiHboe  of  tiiis  Ura.  It  has  hem  auffgested,  that  the  atmnf  bera 
mentioned  avoeo  from  t  he  ciroumitanoeof  the  name  of  *  bulla,'  or  *00W8^* 
having  bo>c'n  applied  by  tlic  ancient  Nahatai  to  the  laigo  ouaaea  of 
aaphaltum  which  floated  on  its  surface. 

'  Ihe  country  of  the  Arabian  Scenits,  or  "  tent  people.** 

*  It  ky  on  we  eaat  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  not  the  aoath,  aa  heio  men* 
iooed  by  PIiQy>  being  a  border  fiortreaa  in  the  south  of  Persea,  and  on 
^e  confines  of  the  Nabatsei.    There  was  a  tradition  that  it  was  at  this 
place  Hint  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded.   The  city  now  beara  the 
name  of  Mascra, 

*  A  Greek  name,  signifying  the  "  Fine  Stream.**  These  wefe  warm 
ipringB,  situate  on  the  eaateni  side  of  Jordan,  to  which  Herod  the  Great 

resorted  during  his  last  illness,  by  the  advice  of  hia  physicians.  The 
vallfv  of  Callirno^  was  visited  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818, 
and  an  interesting  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  their  *XrBTel8,*pp.467-46«k 
Tlie  waters  are  sulphureous  to  the  toate. 

*  The  Esaenes,  or  Hessenea.  These  properly  fanned  one  of  the  great 
Seats  into  which  the  Jews  were  divided  in  tne  time  of  Christ.  Thej  aire 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  baa  been  con- 
jectured that  they  are  alluded  to  in  Matt.  xii.  12,  and  Col.  ii.  18,  23. 
As  stated  here  by  Phny,  they  generally  lived  at  a  distance  from  large 
towns,  in  oonunutnties  wfaieh  bore  a  graat  gosomManoe  to  the  monUaii 
Boeietiai  of  htsr  timea.  They  sent  gifta  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
but  never  offered  sacrifices  there.  They  were  divided  into  four  classes, 
according  to  the  time  of  their  initiation.  Their  origin  is  unoer- 
tain.  Some  writers  look  upon  them  as  the  same  as  the  Assidians,  or 
Chasidim,  mentioned  in  1  Maccabees,  ii.  42,  viL  18.  Their  principal 
Boeiely  waa  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  from  this  other 
smaller  ones  proceeded,  and  spread  over  Palestine,  SjTia,  and  Egypt. 
The  "Rssenes  of  Egyjit  were  divided  into  two  sects ;  the  practical 
Esaenes,  whose  mode  of  life  was  the  ?ame  a?  those  of  Palestine  ;  and  the 
eoiUempLaiive  Essenes,  who  were  called  Tl^erapeutce.    Both  sects  main- 
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people  tliafc  live  apart  from  the  world,  and  marvellouB  bejond 
all  othen  throug^oat  the  whde  earth,  for  they  hiKie  no  women 
among  tiiemi  to  aexiial  deaxe  thej  are  strangen;  money 
th^  nave  none ;  the  palm-trees  are  their  onljr  companions^ 
Day  afber  day,  however,  their  numbers  are  ftdly  recruited  by 
multitudes  of  strangers  that  resort  to  them,  dfiren  thither 
to  adopt  their  usages  by  the  tempests  of  fortune^  and  wearied 
with  TOO  miseries  of  life.  Thus  it  ia,  that  through  thounanda 
of  ages,  incredible  to  relate,  this  people  eternally  prolongs 
its  existence,  without  a  single  birth  taking  place  there;  so 
fruitful  a  source  of  population  to  it  is  uiaJb  weariness  of 
life  which  is  felt  by  others.  Below  this  people  was  for- 
merly the  town  of  fingadda',  second  only  to  Hierosolyma  in 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  its  groves  of  palm-trees ;  now, 
like  it,  it  is  another  heap  of  ashes.  Next  to  it  we  come  to 
Masada^  a  fortress  on  a  rock,  not  far  from  Lake  Asphaltites. 
Thus  much  concerning  Judaea. 

CHAP.  16.  (18.) — ^DSOAVOLia. 

On  the  side  of  Syria,  joining  up  to  Judaea,  is  the  region 
of  Decapolis',  so  called  from  the  number  of  its  cities  ;  as  to 
which  all  writers  are  not  agreed.  Most  of  them,  however, 
agree  in  speaking  of  Damascus^  as  one,  a  place  fertilized 

tained  the  same  doctrines ;  but  the  latter  were  distinguished  by  a  more 
i^d  mode  of  Wb,    It  bas  been  susgeeted  by  Taylor,  the  editor  of 
*Gahnet'3  Diotioiiaiy  of  the  BiUfl^*  Srt  Jdm  theBaptiifclMknigedlo 

this  sect. 

^  Or  Engedi.  Its  ancient  name  was  Harexon  1'amar,  when  it  wa« 
inhabited  by  the  Amorit^.  See  Qen.  xiv.  7  j  2  Chron.  ix.  2.  Accord* 
iiig  to  Joaephus,  it  gare  name  to  one  of  the  fifteen  toparahiM  of  Jndmk 
It  atiU  retains  its  name,  Ain-Jedey,  or  "  Fountain  of  the  Goats,"  and 
was  so  called  from  a  Bpring  which  iaaued  out  of  the  limflatone  zook  at  the 
base  of  a  lofty  cliff- 

'  Its  bite  is  now  known  as  Sebbeh,  on  the  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

*  Amo  iroXffis,  the  **Teii  GUies.**  He  alludes  to  tibe  cireamstanee, 
that  the  inimber  of  cttiea  Taried  from  time  to  time  in  this  district ; 
one  being  destroyed  in  mv&re^  Hid  othan  auddailj  lising  from  its 
foundation. 

*  The  capitBl  city  of  Syria,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  is 
now  called  £s-8faam.  The  only  epithet  given  to  it  by  the  ancient  poeta 
18  that  of  **Tentoaa»**  or  ^windT,**  IbimdliithaPharaallaof  Lucaa,B.iii 
L  215,  whieh,  it  hae  been  wmaABd,Ssaiythingbut  appropriatcfy  ehosen*. 
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by  the  river  Chrysorroos',  which  is  drawn  off  into  its 
meadows  and  eagerly  imbibed ;  Philadelphia',  and  Hha* 
phana*,  all  which  cities  fall  back  towards  Arabia ;  Scy- 
thopolis^  (formerly  called  Nysa  by  Father  Liber,  from  his 
nurse  having  been  buried  there),  its  present  name  being 
derived  from  a  Scythian  colony  which  was  established 
there ;  Gadara*,  before  wliich  the  river  Hieromix*  flows ; 
Hippo,  which  has  been  previously  mentioned  ;  Dion'^,  Pella', 
ricn  with  its  waters ;  Gkdasa',  and  CaIlatha^^   The  Tetrar* 

*  Or  tlM  "  OoldflQ  Biv«r***  It  is  uncertam  whether  this  wtm  the 
Abflna  or  Pliarpar,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  t.  12.  Strabo  remarks,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Chrysorroos  "  are  almost  entareij  ooniamed  in  ixriga* 
tion,  aa  it  waters  a  large  extent  of  deep  soil." 

s  The  ancient  Babbath  Ammon,  a  city  of  the  Ammonitfw.  Itwasaft«r* 
wilds  oallad  iataita^  and  then  Philadelphia,  In  honour  of  Ptolemy  Flula- 
delphus.  According  to  D'Anville,  the  present  namoolitf  site  is  Amman. 

3  Tliirty-thrw  milt^s  from  Aptimea.  Its  ruins  are  probably  those 
meiit  loiutl  hv  Abulfeda  under  the  name  of  Rafaniat.  William  of  H^ro 
says,  tliat  it  was  taken  in  the  year  1125  by  the  Count  of  Tripoh. 

^  PMkmaly  eaDed  Beth-ihaii.  It  was  theneKt  eitj  of  the  Deespolis 
in  magnitude  after  DaTiia.«out<.  It  was  situate  in  the  land  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  though  it  belonped  to  the  Manasites.  At  this  place  the  bodies 
of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  hung  up  by  the  Pliilistines  ;  see  1  Sam.  xiii 
10-12.  Beland  suggests  that  it  received  the  name  of  Scythopolis,  not 
from  a  Sojtfaian  oolony,  but  from  the  BuoooCh  of  Oen.  xzziiL  17,  wbaiA 
ap})ear8  to  have  been  in  ita  vioimtj.  Its  rnina,  which  still  bear  tae  nanie 
of  Baisan,  are  very  pxtonsivc. 

*  Called  by  Josephus  the  capital  of  Perffia,  and  the  chief  place  of  the 
district  of  the  Gadarenes  of  the  Evangelists.  Its  ruins,  about  six  miles 
south-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  are  veiy  eitenarre. 

*  StiU  ealled  the  Yarmak,  evidently  from  its  aoeiflnt  name.  Hippo 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  last  Chapter. 

7  Or  Diuni,  between  Pella  and  Gadara.  In  later  times, this  phuse  was 
included  in  Roman  Arabia. 

*  Abo  called  Butis.  It  was  the  most  southerly  of  the  ten  cities  which 
doimniaed  the  Deeapolis,  standing  about  five  miles  south  of  Soythopoli^, 
or  ikth-shan.  Its  exact  site  seems  not  to  have  been  asoertained ;  but  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  is  the  modem  El-Bujeh,  From  the  expressicm 
used  by  Pliny,  it  would  appear  to  have  had  mineral  waters  in  its  vicinity. 

*  Ox  tills  place  nothing  is  kno^'n ;  but  it  is  most  probable  tliat  the 
ChroM  of  Ptokmj  and  Joaephus  is  meant.  Aeoording  to  tlie  ibnner 
writer,  it  was  thirty-five  miles  from  Fella.  Its  site  is  marked  bj  ex* 
tensive  ruins,  thirty-five  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  known  by  the  name 
of  Gerash,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  of  the  Ilauvan.  Ao* 
conling  to  Dr.  Keith,  the  ruins  bear  extensive  marks  of  splendour* 

^  l^olemy  mentioiis  a  city  of  this  name  in  Coelesyria. 
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eBies^  lie'  between  imd  arouiid  the^  eiMes,  equal,  eaeli  of 
them,  to  a  kiihgdom,  and  oocupyiug  the^  Bame  rank  as  so 
mmj  Idngdoms.  '  Their  oames  are,  Trachonitis',  Pftnias', 
iu  woich  is  Caesaiea,  with  the  spring  prenoualy  mentioiied^, 
Abila%  Area',  Asapeki&aaaJ,  and  Giu)e** 

CHAP.  17.  (19.) — 3PH4BKICB. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  coast  and  to  Phoenice.  There 
was  formerly  a  town  here  known  as  Crocodilon  :  tliere  is  still 
a  river*  of  that  name;  Dorum^®  and  Sycaminon^'  are  the  names 

^  So  called  froTn  having  been  originall  y  groups  of  four  principalities,  held 
byprincea  who  were  vassals  to  the  Roman  emperors,  or  the  kings  of  Syria. 

*  Containing  the  nortiiern  district  of  Palestine,  beyond  the  Jordan, 
between  AntoSbanus  and  the  mcnintams  of  Arabia.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  territory  of  Damascus,  on  the  eaat  by  Atuninitis,  on  the 
soutli  by  Ttunea,  and  on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis.  It  was  so  called  from 
its  ranges  of  rocky  mountains,  or  rpax^v^s^  the  caves  in  which  gave 
refuge  to  numerous  bands  of  i*obber8. 

'  So  called  firom  the  monntain  of  that  name.  Gfiearea  Philippi  also 
bore  the  name  of  Panias.  It  was  situate  at  the  south  of  Mount  Hermon, 
on  the  Jordan,  just  below  its  source.  It  was  built  by  Pluhp  the  Tetrareh, 
B.C.  3.    King  Agrijipa  called  it  Ncronias  ;  but  it  soon  lost  that  name. 

^  In  C,  xiv.  of  the  present  iiook,  as  that  in  wliich  the  Jordan  takes 
fta  rise.  '  A  place  of  great  strength  in  OoBle-Syriu,  now 

known  as  Nebi  Abel,  situate  between  Heliopolia  and  Damascus. 

^  Situate  between  Tripohs  and  Antaradus,  at  the  north-west  foot  of 
Mount  Libanus.  It  lay  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea,  and  wa^ 
famous  for  the  worsliip  paid  by  its  inhabitants  to  Astartc,  the  Syrian 
Aphrodite.  A  temple  was  erected  here  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
which  Alesander  Severua,  the  Bomaa  Bmperor,  was  bom,  hb  parents 
haTing  resorted  thither  to  celebrate  a  festival,  a.d.  205.  From  ttiis  cir- 
cumstanee,  its  name  was  changed  to  Cmniea.  Burckhardt  fixes  its  site 
at  a  hiil  called  Tel-Arka. 

'  Of  this  place,  which  probably  took  its  name  from  its  numerous 
vines,  nothing  whatever  is  Known. 

'  Called  by  Pliny,  in  B.  xii.  c.  41,  €hibba.  It  was  situate  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Carmel  between  Ciesarea  and  Ptolemais,  sixteen  miles  from 
the  former.  Ko  remauia  of  it  are  to  be  seen.  It  mu^t  not  bo  con- 
founded  with  Gbbala,  in  Galilee,  fortified  by  Herod  the  Great. 

*  The  town  was  situate  between  GMsarea  and  FtoJemats.  The  river 
has  been  idontified  with  the  modem  Nahi-el-Zerka,  in  whidi,  according 
to  Pococke,  crocodiles  have  been  found. 

Called  Dor,  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Ipraelites.  See 
Joshua  xvii.  11,  and  Judges  i.  27.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  hail- 
tribe  of  Manasseh.    Its  site  is  now  called  Tortura. 

Its  feiteia  now  odledAtlik,  according  to  D'AnviUe.  Parisot  suggeeti 
TOL.  I.  2  F 
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of  cities  of  which  the  remembrance  only  exists.  We  then 
come  to  the  Promontory  of  Carmelus^  and,  iij3on  the  moun- 
tain, a  town^  of  that  name,  formerly  called  Aebataiia.  Next 
to  this  are  Getta^,  Jeba,  and  the  river  Pacida,  or  Belua''', 
which  throws  up  on  its  narrow  banks  a  kind  of  sand  from 
which  glass''  is  made :  this  river  flows  from  the  marshes  of 
Cendebia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmelus.  Close 'to  this 
river  is  Ptolemaia,  fonnerly  called  Ace*,  a  colony  of  Claudius 
Caesar;  and  tlien  the  town  of  Ecdippa^,  and  the  promon- 
tory known  as  the  White  Promontory*.  We  next  come 
to  the  city  of  Tyre®,  formerly  an  island,  separated  from 
the  mainland  hy  ii  channel  of  the  sea,  of  great  depth,  700 
paces  in  width,  but  now  joined  to  it  by  the  works  which 
were  thrown  up  by  Alexander  when  besieging  it, — the 
Tyre  so  famous  in  ancient  times  for  its  offspring,  the  cities 
to  which  it  gave  birth,  Leptis,  Utica,  and  Carthage**, — 
that  rival  of  the  Eoman  sway,  that  thirsted  bo  eagerly  for  the 

that  it  is  the  modem  Keufah;  othen  that  it  is  Hephai  near  Mount 

Camel. 

1  Insignificmit  in  height  and  extent,  but  odebrated  in  Scripture  history. 
It  ttiil  Mara  the  name  of  Cape  CarmeL 
^  It  is  not  improbable  that  .he  means  the  town  d  Forphyrinm,  now 

Khaifa,  nt  tlie  foot  of  tlio  mountain. 

*  Probaltly  tlu;  Oittaof  Polybius,    Of  it  and  Jeba,  notliing  is  known. 

*  The  Kalir-Namau,  or  Abou,  on  which  Ptolemaia  was  situate. 

*  Employed  in  the  extensive  msnnfiustore  of  that  artkle  at  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  to  the  north  of  this  district. 

■  A  corruption  of  Acco,  tlie  native  name ;  from  wliioh  the  English 
name  Acre,  and  the  French  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  The  earliest  mention  of  it 
is  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  i.  31.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  Ptolemy  I., 
the  ion  Lagus,  who  enkrged  it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ftolemais. 
Its  citadel,  however,  still  retained  the  name  of  Aoe.  Under  the.IU>mans, 
Ptolemais,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny,  was  a  colony,  and  helonged  to  Gnlilee, 
The  modem  city  of  Acre  occupies  its  site. 

^  The  Ach-Zib  of  Scripture,  mentioned  in  Joshua  \\x.  29,  and  Judges 
1.  31.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  near  the  sea-shore,  about  throe  hours' 
jonmey  ninth  of  Aere.  The  spot  is  etHl  oaUed  Ea-Zib. 

'  Still  called  the  Kas-el-Ahiad,  or  White  Fkomontory. 

*  A  colony  of  the  Sidonians  :  its  scanty  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
poor  village  of  Sur.  The  wars  of  the  CVui^ades  completed  its  downfalL 
The  islancl  is  still  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  mole  which  was  erected 
by  AkoBinder  the  Gfeit  during  the  riflge  of  the  place ;  or,  aooordmg  to 
some,  by  the  Syriant  themselves. 

Carthage  is  ftappotod  to  hare  been  cohmiied  mmedkiie^  bj  the 
lieopie  of  Utioa.  . 
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conquest  of  tlie  whole  earth ;  Gades,  too,  which  she  founded 
beyond  the  limits  of  tiie  worid.  At  the  present  day,  all  her 
fame  is  confined  to  the  production  of  the  muxes  and  the 
purple*.  Its  circumfeience,  indudinff  therein  PalsBtTrus^  is 
nineteen  miles,  the  place  itself  extending  twenty-two  stadia. 
The  next  towns  are  Sarepta*  and  Omithon^  and  then 
Sidoii\  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  glass,  and  the  parent 
of  Thebes**  in  Boeotia. 

(20.)  In  the  rear  of  this  spot  begins  the  chain  of  Libanus, 
which  extends  1500  stadia,  as  far  as  Simyra ;  this  district 
has  the  name  of  Coele  Syria.  Opposite  to  this  chain,  and 
separated  from  it  by  an  intervening  valley,  stretches  away 
the  range  of  Antilibanus,  which  was  formerly  connoctea 
with  Libaniis'  by  a  wall.  Beyond  it,  and  lying  in  the  in- 
terior, is  the  region  of  Decapolis,  and,  with  it,  the  Tetrarchies 
already  mentioned,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  Palaestina.  On 
the  coast,  again,  and  lying  beneath  Libanus,  is  the  river 
Magoras^,  the  colony  of  Ber^^tus',  which  bears  the  name  of 
Felix  Julia,  the  town  of  Leontos*",  the  river  Lycos Palae- 
byblos",  the  river  Adonis    and  the  towns  of  By  bios 

^  From  which  was  made  the  famous  Tjrian  purple. 

*  Or  ''•odflnt  Tyre,*'  whidi  traa  hoJIt  <m  the  nudnUoid. 

*  The  Zanphatii  of  1  Kings  x?ii  9, 10,  whither  EUiah  was  sent  to 
the  widow,  whose  son  he  aftonrards  faued  from  the  dead.   Ita  aite  ia 

now  known  as  Sarfand. 

*  Probably  meaning  "  City  of  the  Birds,"  perhaps  from  the  quantities 
of  game  in  its  vicinity.   Its  site  now  bears  the  name  of  Adlan. 

*  Ita  aite  ia  now 

naa  probably  subject  to  the  kings  of  Tyie. 

*  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  was  said  to  have  bem  the  son  of  its 
king  Agenor.  7  The  Lebanon  of  Scripture.  This  inter- 
vening suact;,  tl^  anci^t  CoBle-Syria,  is  now  inhabited  by  tlie  Druses. 

*  Peraapa  the  modem  Nahr-eL-Damnr. 

'  Now  Beyrout.  By  some  it  haa  been  identified  with  the  Berotlm,  or 
Berothai,  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Its  full  name  as  a  Eonmn  colony 
was,  "  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Berytus."  It  was  colonized  by  the 
veterans  of  the  Fifth,  or  Macedonian,  and  the  Eighth,  or  Au^;ustan, 
Iiegiona.  Beynmlv  or  Berat,  ia  now,  in  a  commercial  point  of  Yiew,  the 
most  important  plaoe  in  Svria. 

^®  Nothing  is  known  of  tliis  place.   The  name  seems  to  mean,  tho 
«  Town  of  the  Lion."        "  Now  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  or  «*  Dog*a  Biver.'* 
The  site  of  this  place  seems  not  to  be  known. 
Now  the  Na^u*-el-lbrahim. 
^  The  modem  town  which  atanda  on  ita  eito  la  oaOed  JebeiL  II  it 
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Botrya^  Gifjarta',  Trieris*,  Calarnos^,  Tripolis*,  inhabited 
hy  the  Ty  rian8,  Sidonians,  and  A  radians;  Orthosia*,  the 
river  Eleutheros^,  the  towns  of  Sini\  ra  and  Marathos^  ;  and 
opposite,  Arados*,  a  town  seven  stadia  long,  on  an  island, 
distant  200  paces  from  the  mainland.  After  passing 
through  the  country  in  which  the  before-named  mountains 
end  and  the  plains  that  lie  between.  Mount  Bargylus" 
is  seen  to  rise. 

CUP.  18.— BTBIJl  AimoostA. 
Here  Fhonucift  ends,  and  SyriaroeoinmenoeB.  The  tomift 

situate  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  The  ancient  name  seems  to  have  been 
Global,  and  t1ic  Geblites  arc  inontionofl  in  Jnslma,  xiii.  5  ;  1  Kings,  v.  18 1 
and  Ezek.  xxvii.  9.  Tho  nans  of  tlic  ancient  city  are  Teiy  extensiTO. 
Astartc  and  Is'is  seem  to  liave  been  worsliipjKjd  here. 

*  Jsow  Batruii,  a  small  town  about  tweh'e  miles  nortli  of  13yblus,  aaid 
to  hanre  been  founded     Ithobal,  kuw  of  Tjre, 

*  Now  Gazir,  according  to  D^Anvifle. 

*  Twelve  miles  from  Tri]>olis.  Its  name  would  seem  to  bear  reference 
to  a  trireme,  or  galley.  1 1  has  been  said  that  this  is  the  plaoe  veferxed  to 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  xi.  30. 

^  Polybius  speaks  of  this  place  as  being  burnt  by  Antiochus.  Its  site 
still  bears  the  name  of  Calamon,  accordinj^  to  D'Anyille. 

*  This  properly  consisted  of  three  distmct  citifls,  600  feet  apart,  each 
with  its  own  walls,  but  all  connectiHi  in  a  common  constitution  ;  hsviiig 
one  place  of  assembly,  and  forming  in  reality  one  city  only.  They  were 
colonies,  ns  here  suggested  bv  Vliny,  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Arados  respec- 
tively. It  is  still  a  considerable  place,  called  Tarabolos,  or  TarabUs,  by 
the  Turks. 

*  Its  site  is  stiU  known  as  Ortoea,  or  Tortoea. 

7  Probably  the  same  as  the  Nahr-el-Kebir,  or  "  Great  BtTsr,"  to  the 

north  of  Tripolis.  It  may  have  derived  ite  Greek  name,  which  signifies 
*'free,*'  from  its  similariliy  to  that  given  to  it  by  the  people  of  the 

country. 

*  This  was  an  important  city,  near  Antarados.  Its  ruins  are  spoken 
of  as  very  extensiye.   Simyra  is  still  called  Siunira. 

*  Now  called  Bnad;  an  island  off  the  northern  coast  of  Fhcenida,  at 

a  distance  of  twenty  stadia  from  tlie  iiminland»  Pliny  felling  short  hers 
in  his  measurement.  The  city  of  Arados  was  Tcry  populous,  tboo^ 
built  on  a  mere  rock  ;  and,  contrarv'  to  Eastern  custom,  the  houses  con- 
tained many  stories.  It  is  spoken  of  by  tlie  prophet  Kzekiel  under  tlia 
name  of  Arvad :  see  c.  xxvii.  B,  11.  In  importance,  it  rmikcd  next  to 
|he  cities  of  and  Sidon. 
^  Its  modem  name  does  not  appear  to*be  known* 
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are,  Cariie\  Balanea^  Paltos',  and  G-abale^ ;  then  the  pro- 
montory upon  which  is  situate  the  free  town  of  Laodicea^ ; 
and  then  DiospoKs^,  Heraclea^,  Charadrus®,  and  Posidium*. 

(21.)  We  then  come  to  the  Promontory  of  Syria  Antio- 
chia.  In  the  interior  is  the  free  city  of  Antiochia'^  itself, 
Burnamed  Epidaphnes",  and*divided  by  the  river  Orontea'^. 

1  Also  called  Antarsdoa,Mfyiiig  nearW  opponte  to  tbe  dty  of  Andoa* 

According  to  Strabo,  the  port  of  Antarados  was  called  Game,  or  Canuw. 
In  the  time  of  the  Crusades^  it  was  known  under  tho  name  of  TortOBa* 
Its  present  name  is  Tartus. 

'  ^ow  Baoias.  It  was  situate  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Antarados. 
Ite  namo  ia  aitppoaed  to  htsve  ori^nated  in  the  baths  in  its  yicinity. 
Tbe  site  la  deaertod;  but  •  §bw  nuna  of  tlio  anoifliit  tovn  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

3  Eight  miles  from  Bolanea.    Its  ruins  are  knoTm  by  the  nameof  Boldo. 

*  Its  site  is  now  known  as  Djebeleli,  a  small  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
Laodicea,  or  Latakia.  The  smi  waa  probably  worshipped  here^  ttud 
hence  the  Emperor  HeliogabaLus  derived  his  name. 

*  Aboot  fifty  mflea  aonth  of  Antiooh,  now  odkd  Ladikiyeh,  or  Latakia, 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  tobacco,  which  has  an  European  reputation. 
It  was  built  by  Seleucus  I.,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  city,  called  Bamitha. 
It  was  afterwards  greatly  favoured  by  Julius  Ceesar.  Herod  the  Great 
built  an  aqueduct  here,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  It  is 
now  a  poor  Turkish  village ;  but  there  are  considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  to  be  seen  in  its  vioini^. 

*  It  baa  been  suggested,  tbat  Flmy  meaoa  the  eily  of  Lydda,  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  of  course  would  be  vety  much  to  the  south, 
and  quite  out  of  the  order  in  which  he  is  proceeding*  If  that  ia  not  tbe 
place  meant,  this  Diospolis  is  utterly  mikno\\'Ti. 

7  At  some  mikes'  distance  to  the  north  of  Tnodicea.  Pococke  foimd 
some  traces  of  its  site  at  a  spot  called  Minta  iiaurdeieh,  or  the  Bay  of 
the  Tower. 

*  Pliny  is  in  error  here  moat  probably,  and  ia  apealdiig  of  ft  place  as 
being  in  Syria  which  in  realily  wasinCilim,  between  PlatanuaandCn^ua. 

The  name  implies  its  situation  near  a  mountain  torrents 

*  On  a  small  bay,  some  miles  north  of  Heraclea. 

Or  Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  most 
iieanous  of  tbe  sixteen  oitiee  built  by  Seleucus  xfioator,  and  called  after 
tiie  nameof  bia  fttiur,  (or aon,  aa  aome  say,)  Antioehna.  It  waa  built  on 
the  Orontes,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  beautifol  and  pleasant  cities  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  modem  Antakieh  ia  a  poor  towTi,  built  on  the 
north-western  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  by  the  river.  The 
walla,  buUt  by  Justinian,  m&j  still  be  traced  for  a  circuit  of  four  miles. 
Here  the  loiiowers  of  our  Saviour  iirst  obtained  the  name  of  Christians.** 
i<  That  is,  **Near  Daphne^*'  tfaflfe  ben^g  m  cdebrated  grovo  of  that 
name,  consecrated  to  ApoUo,  in  ita  immfdjatft  vioinitf. 
Ifow  ealled  tbe  liiSi^'Asy. 
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On  the  promontory  is  Seleucia^  called  Pieria,  a  free  city. 
(22.)  Beyond  it  lies  Mount  Casius*,  a  different  one  from  the 
♦.mountain  ot'the  same  Dame^  w  Wn-h  we  have  alreudv  mentioned. 
The  height  of  this  mountain  is  so  vast,  ih;it,  at  t\\v  fourth 
watch*  of  the  night,  you  can  see  from  it,  inthemids^t  of  the 
darkness,  the  sun  rising  on  the  east ;  and  thus,  by  merely 
turning  round,  we  may  at  one  and  the  same  time  behold  both 
day  and  night.  Tiie  winding  road  which  leads  to  its  summit 
is  nineteen  miles  in  length,  its  perpendieuhir  height  four. 
Upon  this  coast  there  is  the  river  Orontes,  which  takes  its 
rise  near  lieliopolis*,  between  the  range  of  Libanus  and  An- 
tilibanus.  The  towns  are,  Rhosos*,  and,  behind  it,  the  Gates 
of  Syria',  l^nng  in  the  space  between  the  chain  of  the  Rlio- 
sian  mountains  and  that  of  Taurus.  On  the  coast  tliere  is  the 
town  of  Myriaudros\  and  ^^ount  Amanus^  upon  which  is  the 
town  of  BomitiB     This  mountain  separates  Cilicia  from  Syria. 

CUAP.  19.  (23.) — XI1£  &£MAIKIliO  PABTS  Of  STRIA. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  mt«rior  of  Syria.   Ccele  Syria 

*  Now  Seleuca,  or  Kepse,  at  the  f(X)t  of  Mount  Pieria.    It  has  been 
,»ferred  to  in  a  prerious  note.       *  Kow  known  as  Djebel-el-Akra. 

>  In  the  azferamenorUi-eMi  of  Egypt.   See  pp.  428  and  424. 

*  The  beginning  of  the  fiMUtli  waUm  wa§  three  o^doc^ 

jChe  height  of  this  niountam  does  not  in  reality  appear  to  be  anytliin^ 
remarkable,  and  has  Ixh'ti  affvrtainod  to  W  but  5318  feet.  There  is 
probably  no  foundation  for  the  niarvtUous  story  here  told  by  Piiny  ; 
nevertheless,  we  are  told  by  Spartianus,  that  the  Emperor  Adrian  j>assed 
a  night  upon  the  mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  this  extraordinary 
sight ;  \fat  a  stonn  arising,  it  pref«nted  the  gratification  of  his  curioflitj. 
It  lay  near  Nymphamn  and  oelencia,  and  its  base  was  washed  by  the 
craters  of  the  Orontes.  *  Or  Baalbee,  in  the  interior  of  Sjii^ 

*  Aoeonlinf;  to  Ansart,  it  still  retains  that  name. 

'  Now  eiilk'd  Bylan.  This  was  the  name  of  the  narrow  pa^s  between 
a  portion  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Rock  of  Rossicuni.  According  to 
Anaart,  the  spot  if  called  at  the  present  day  Saggal  Dootan. 

*  TfaoB  mm  a  Fhonioian  colony,  on  Ihe  eastem  side  of  the  Gvlf  of 
IsBUS ;  it  is  said  by  Ansart  still  to  retain  its  ancient  name. 

'  Now  calletl  Alma-Dagh,  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus,  runnings  from 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  nortli-east,  to  the  principal  chain,  and 
dividing  Syria  from  CUicia  and  Cappatiotia.  There  were  two  passes  in 
it,  the  Syrian  Gates  and  the  Amanian  G^tes.  It  is  often  spoken  of  hy 
Cioero,  who  ivas  the  Boman  goternor  of  Gilieia. 

^  Tb»  locality  of  this  phSe  ia  unknown^  aa  FUnj  is  the  only  antiiof 
who  mentions  it. 
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has  the  town,  of  Apamea*,  divided  by  the  river  Marsyaa  from 
the  Tetrarchy  of  the  Nazerini* ;  Bambyx,  the  other  name  of 
which  is  Hierapolis*,  but  by  the  Syrians  called  Mabo^^, 
(here  tlie  monster  Atargatis*^,  called  Derceto  by  the  Greeks, 
is  worshipped) ;  and  the  place  called  Chalcis*  on  the  Belus', 
from  which  the  region  of  Chalcidene,  the  most  fertile  part  of 
8}'Tia,  takes  its  n;ime.  We  here  find  also  Cyrrhestice,  with 
Cyrrhum^,  the  Gazatse,  the  Gindareni,  the  Gabeni,  the  two 
Tetrarchies  called  Graaucomatse*,  the  Emeseni^'^y  the  Hyla* 

'  Now  Kiilat-el-Mudik,  sitimtr  in  the  vallfv  of  the  Oront^g,  and  capital 
of  the  province  of  Apamene.  It  wns  fortified  and  enlarged  by  »Seleucus 
Isicator,  who  gave  it  its  name,  afier  bis  wife  Apama.  It  also  bore  the 
IfaoedoDian  name  of  Pella.  It  was  rittiftto  on  » and  wu  so  ftr  tor* 
mmded  bj  the  windfiigi  of  the  Orontea,  as  to  beoone  a  pwninimlft,  whs noe 
its  name  Oi  CSiersonesus.    Verj  extensive  ruins  of  this  place  still  exist. 

It  is  suggested,  that  those  are  the  Phylarchi  Arabes  of  Strabo,  now 
called  the  Nosairis,  who  were  sitmile  to  the  east  of  Apamea.  The  river 
Marsyas  here  mentioned  was  a  pmall  tributary  of  the  Orontes,  into 
which  it  ikUs  on  the  eat>t  side,  near  Apamea. 

*  This  WM  mtnate  in  Qyrrhestioft,  in  Syria,  on  the  liigli  road  from 
Antioch  to  Mesopotamia,  twenty>four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates^ 
and  thirlj-six  to  the  south-west  of  Zeugmn  ;  two  and  a  half  days' jotii^ 
ney  from  Beroea,  and  five  from  Antioch.  It  obtained  its  Greek  name 
of  the  "  Sacred  City*'  from  Seleucus  Nicator,  owing  to  its  being  the  cliief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Astarte.  Its  ruins  were  first 
discovered  by  Maundrolh 

^  In  the  former  editions  it  is  **Mago^;*'  bat  SiOifl^s  lesding  of 
"  Mabog"  is  correct,  and  corresponds  with  the  Oriental  forms  of  Mun* 
bedj,  Manbesia,  Manbesjun,  Menha,  Manba,  Manbegj,  and  the  modem 
name,  Kara  Bambuche,  or  Buguk  Munbe^j* 

'  Astarte,  tlie  semi-fish  goddess. 

*  This  Chalcis  is  supposed  to  have  been  situate  somewhere  in  liia 
district  of  the  Buokaa,  probably  south  of  Heliopolis,  or  Baalbee.  It  hat 
been  suggested,  that  its  site  may  have  been  at,  or  near  Zahle$  in  the 
Tknnity  of  which,  at  the  village  of  Heosn  Kieba,  are  to  be  seen  some 
remarkable  remains.  Or  eli^e,  possibly,  at  M%)diel  Aiyar,  where  Abul- 
feda  speaks  of  great  ruins  of  hewn  stone. 

7  Ansart  sugt^ests,  that  Belus  is  here  the  name  of  a  mountain,  and 
tlmt  it  may  be  the  same  that  is  now  called  IHebel-il-8emmao. 

*  T6  the  north  of  Ghalddene,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
^nnis,  eighty  miles  to  the  north-cast  of  Antioch.  In  the  Roman  time^ 
it  was  the  nead-qnarters  of  the  Tenth  Legion.  The  ruins  near  the  modem 
villace  of  Corns  represent  the  ancient  Cyrrhus.  Of  the  GaRMtrp  and 
Giniireni,  nothing  is  known.  »  Possibly  meaning  the  "Burghers 
of  Ghrwium."    Nothing  is  known  of  these  people. 

^  The  people  of  Emesa^  a  city  in  the  district  of  Apamonc,  on  the  right, 
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t«*,  the  nation  of  the  Itura^i,  and  a  branch  of  them,  the 
people  frilled  the  Bietarreni ;  the  Mariamitani',  the  Tt  - 
trarchy  known  as  ^lamniisea,  Paradisus^,  Pagra^^,  the 
Pinarita?*,  tvvo  cities  called  Sclcueia,  besides  the  one  alreadv 
iiuntioned,  the  one  Scleiicia  on  the  Euphrates*,  and 
the  other  St'ltnicia'^  on  the  BcluiS,  and  the  Card^-tenses. 
Tfie  rt  iiiaininu^  part  of  .Syria  (except  those  parts  wliich  will 
be  spckrn  of  in  conjunction  with  the  Euphrates)  contains 
the  Arethusii^  the  BerodenaeA^  and  the  i^ipiphauaBenses^ ; 

or  wwtern  bank  of  the  Orontes,  to  which,  in  C.  26  of  the  present  Book, 
Pliny  a^iiij^n!?  a  dt»fiert  district  beyond  Pahnvra.  It  was  cvlebmted  in 
•ncient  timed  lor  lUi  umguiiiccut  temple  of  the  sun,  and  the  ap|x>iiitmeiit 
of  iU  priest,  BaMHonii,  or  HdiofriMlnBt  to  the  impskl  digmty,  in  hit 
fimrtacuth  jev.  It  was  made  a  ookmy,  with  the  jus  lialicum^  hy  Can- 
etXk,  and  aftermurds  became  the  eapitel  of  Phiniiaa  liihenwria.  Xhe 
prr«ent  name  of  its  site  is  Hems. 

*  The  Hylatse  are  totally  unknown.  Ttnrspa  wa-*  situate  in  the  north- 
east of  Palestine,  aiul,  wiih  Trachooitis,  belonged  to  the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip.  Ite  boimdariea  cannot  be  predsdj  detenniiied ;  but  it  majr 
probaUj  be  traTened  bj  a  hne  drawn  from  the  Leke  of  Tibenas  to 
Damascus. 

s  According  to  Ptfdemy,  the  people  of  ICiiriemi»  aome  miles  to  the 

we^t  of  Kmesa. 

*  In  tlie  district  of  liaodicea,  according  to  Ptolemy, 

*  Near  the  rorta;  Ajnani,  or  "  Passes  of  Amauus. ' 

*  FhnraweeneerPugru^,  in  Tieria^hMt  mentioned. 

*  Probably  8deoM>t  in  MoMypotamia,  now  called  Bir,  on  the  left  bmk 
of  the  Euphratee,  opponte  to  the  tod  of  Zengma,  a  fartteea  of  eon* 

siderable  imporiance. 

7  Its  site  is  doubtful.    Sebj  d'Aboulgazi  has  been  ^nggested. 

*  The  people  of  Arethusa,  a  city  of  Syria,  not  far  from  Apaniea, 
situate  between  Epipbania  and  Emesa.  In  later  times,  it  took  the 
name  of  Bestaa. 

*  The  people  of  Beroea,  a  toum  of  S^ria,  nudway  between  Antioob  and 

HierapoUs.  Seleucus  Nicator  gave  to  it  the  Macedonian  name  of  BeroM; 
but,  in  A.D.  638,  it  rc8ume<l  its  ancient  name  of  Clialeb,  or  Clialjbon. 
The  modem  Ilaleb,  or  Aleppo,  occupies  its  site.  Some  cxoavatious,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  it,  are  the  only  vestiges  of  ancient  remains  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  people  of  Epipliansa,  placed  by  Ptokmj  in  the  district  of 
Oaetiotis,  in  whioh  alao  Antio(^  and  Larissa  were  situate.  The  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus  places  it  sixteen  miles  from  Laripsa,  thirty-two  from 
Emesa,  and  101  from  Antioch  of  Syria.  It  is  8u})p08ed  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  ancient  Hamath,  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  viii.  9 ;  1  Kings 
Tiii.  65 ;  Isaiah  x.  9,  and  called  Haaiath  the  great"  in  Amos  ri.  :^ 
which  name  it  also  retained  in  the  time  of  St  Jerome. 
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and  on  tlie  east,  the  Laodicem\  who  are  called  the  Ijaodiceni 
on  the  Lihonus,  the  Leucadii',  and  the  Larissiei,  hesides 
seventeen  other  Tetrarchies,  divided  into  kingdoms  and 
bearing  barbarous  names. 

CHiLP.  20.  (24.) — THS  SITPHBATXS. 

This  place,  too,  will  be  the  most  appropriate  one  for 
making  some  mention  of  the  Euphrates.  This  river  rises  in 
Caranitis^,  a  praefecture  of  Greater  Armenia,  according  to 
the  statement  of  those  who  have  approached  the  nearest  to 
its  source.  Domitius  Corbulo  says,  that  it  rises  in  Mount 
Aba ;  Licinius  Mucianus,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which 
he  calls  Capotes'*,  twelve  miles  above  Zimara,  and  that  at  its 
source  it  has  the  name  of  Pyxurates.  It  first  flows  past 
Dcrxene*,  and  then  Anaitica^,  shutting  out^  the  regions  of 
Armenia  from  Cappadoda.  Dascusa^  is  distant  from  Zimara 
sevenly-flye  miles;  from  this  spot  it  is  navigable  as  fiir  as 

'  The  people  of  Laodicea  ad  Libanam,  a  city  of  Coele-Syria,  at  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  narrow  valley,  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanns.  During  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria  by  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt,  it  was  the  soatli'wcst  border  fortress  of  Syria.  It  was  the  chief 
titj  of »  district  called  Laodioeiie.  ^ 

'  Of  Leueaa,  or  Xieucadia^  w^limg  ig  known.  Lorissa,  in  Syria,  was 
a  city  in  the  district  of  Apamcne,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Orontes, 
about  half-way  between  Apamea  and  Epiphania.  The  site  is  now  called 
Kulat-Seijar. 

<  In  the  western  branch  of  the  plateau  of  Iran,  a  portion  of  the  Taurus 
ehaiii*  CSbnsiteaUe  ebanges  In  Uie  coune  of  1^  unrar  portkm  ot  tiia 
river  hare  taken  place  suice  the  time  when  Pliny  wrotei»  OMmmtis  is 

the  modem  Arzrum,  or  Erzrtfniy  of  the  Turks. 

*  Now  called  Dujik  Tagh,  a  mountain  of  Armenia. 

*  It  has  been  suggest^  that  the  proper  reading  here  would  be 
J[erxe7i€. 

*  Probably  the  district  where  the  goddess  Anais  was  worshipped, 
whoismentioiied  hf  Hiny  in  B.  zzim.  c  24, 

7  From  the  place  of  conflnence  where  the  two  monnlain  streams 
forming  the  Enphrates  unite.    This  spot  it  now  known  as  Kebbaa 

Ma'den. 

'  A  fortress  upon  the  river  Euphrates,  in  Lesser  Armenia.  It 
has  been  identified  with  the  ferry  and  lead-mines  of  Kebbim  Ma'den, 
the  points  where  the  Kara  Su  isjoined  by  the  Myrad-Cha!,  at  a  distaaco 
of  STOmileB  from  its  somei  ua  two  atnams  fiNnung,  by  their  ooop 
flnflnoffi  the  Buphntes* 
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Sartona',  ft  distance  of  fifty  miles,  thence  to  Melitene*,  ii 
Cappadocia,  distant  a6?entj-four'  miles,  and  thenoe  to 
gm\  in  Armenia,  distant  ten  miks ;  leoeiYing  in  its  coune  tlie 
men  Ljcub\  Ananias^  and  Ananna.  At  Elegia  it  meets 
&IB  range  of  Monut  TMima,  but  no  effectual  reaistanoe  k 
offered  to  its  course,  although  the  chain  ia  here  twehe 
miles  in  width.  At  its  passage'  between  the  moimtania» 
the  river  bears  the  name  Omma' ;  but  afterwards,  wfaeaifc 
has  passed  through,  it  receives  that  of  Euphrates.  Beyond 
this  spot  it  is  full  of  rocks,  and  runs  with  an  impetuous 
tide.  It  then  divides  that  part  of  Arabia  which  is  called 
the  oountrj  of  the  Orei^  on  the  left,  by  a  channel  three 

'  Other  readings  baye  **FlMtoiis'*  here^  said  bj  D'Anyille  to  hetiit 

modem  Pastck. 

*  CSilled  th0  metro]>oli8  of  Lesser  Aimema  by  PMcopius.  Xt  was 
situate  between  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  and  eclpbmted  for  ite 
fertility,  more  eepeciallv  in  fruit-tree«,  ou,  and  wine.  The  site  of  tlie 
city  Mchtene  is  now  called  Malatiyab,  on  a  tzibutary  ot  the  EuphnUes^ 
and  near  tliat  river  itself. 

*  It  is  generally  supposed  that  "  twenty-foiur "  would  be  the  correct 
feading  hm 

*  Tbara  wne  two  plaoee  of  ihis  name.  The  one  here  spolum  of  was  a 
town  of  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Eaphiatee,  at  the 

fir?t,  or  principal  curre,  which  takes  place  before  the  riTer  entera  Ifotint 
Taurus.    It  is  represented  by  the  modem  Iz  Oghlu. 

*  No  other  %\Titcr  is  found  to  make  mention  of  the  Lyeus,  which 
flows  into  the  Kuplirutes,  tiiuugh  there  ib  a  river  i'ormeriy  so  called,  which 
flows  into  the  Tigris  below  Larissa,  the  modern  Nimroud.  D*Aiiville 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  formed  from  the  numerous  spring  called  hj  the 
people  of  the  district  Bing-gheul,  or  the  "Thousand  Sprmgs." 

*  Now  called  the  Myrad-Chai.  Ritter  oonsider^^  it  to  be  the  south 
arm  of  the  Suphrates.  Xhe  Arsaaus  is  mentioned  by  no  writer  except 
Pliny. 

•  f  The  defile  at  this  place  is  now  called  the  Cataract  of  Kachour^  ac- 
cording to  Ferisot 

*  The  more  general  reading  here  is  "Omii  a."  ITardouin  is  of  OTOiiion, 
that  this  is  the  district  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  ii.  24.  in  the 
Tnl(?ate,  it  appears  to  be  twice  called  the  liver  Mambrei  hut  in  our 
Yersion  it  is  called  Arbonai. 

*  Bumouf  has  concluded,  from  a  cuneiform  inscription  which  he 
deciphered,  that  the  name  of  this  people  waa  Ayurd,  and  that  Hsffdonin 
is  wrong  an  conjecturing  that  it  was  a  name  derired  from  the  Oreel 
opos,  a  mountain,"  and  designating  the  people  as  a  mountain  tribei 
If  Bumonf  is  rights  the  pioper  raMbipig  here  wonld  seem  to  be  Anni,  o? 
ArrhflBi* 
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Bchoeni*  in  width,  from  tlie  territory  of  the  Commagem'  on 
the  riglit,  and  it  admits  of  a  bridge  being  thrown  across  it, 
even  where  it  forces  a  passage  through  the  range  of  Taurus.- 
At  Clandiopolis^,  in  Cappadocia,  it  takes  an  easterly  direc- 
tion ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time  in  this  contest,  Taurus 
turns  it  out  of  its  course  ;  though  conquered  before,  and 
rent  asunder  by  its  channel,  the  mountain-chain  now  gains 
the  victory  in  another  way,  and,  breaking  its  career,  com- 
pels it  to  take  a  southerly  direction.  Thus  is  this  warfare 
of  nature  equally  waged, — the  river  proceeding  <mward  to 
the  destination  which  it  intends  to  reach^  and  the  moimtainil 
forbidding  it  to  proceed  by  the  path  which  it  originally 
intended.  After  passing  the  Cataracts'*,  the  river  a^aau 
becomes  navigable ;  and,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  irom 
thence,  is  Samosata',  the  capital  of  Commagene. 

OHAP.  21. — BTBIA  irPON  THE  EXTFHRATE8. 

Arabia,  above  mentioned,  has  the  cities  of  Edessa'',  for- 
merly called  Autiochia,  and,  from  the  name  of  its  fountain, 
Callirhoe^,  and  Carrhae*,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Crassus 

'  The  length  of  the  schanus  has  been  mentioned  by  our  author  in 
C.  11  of  the  present  Book.  M.  Saigey  makes  the  PersiAU  para^ang  to  be 
very  nearly  the  same  Ien<Tth  as  the  pchocnus  of  Pliny. 

*  (JoDimageue  was  a  district  in  the  north  of  Syria,  bounded  by  the 
Enpbzstes  <m  the  east,  by  Cilida  on  the  west,  and  by  AmamiB  on  the 

.  nmih.  Iti  omttal  was  Samoeata. 

3  Tlie  place  nere  spoken  of  by  Pliny  is  probably  the  same  nentioiied 
by  Ptolemy  as  in  Cataonin,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Cappadocia.  Ac- 
cording to  Parisoty  the  site  of  the  place  is  called  at  the  present  day 
•RaClaudie.' 

^  Salmasius  has  confounded  these  cataracts  with  those  of  Naohour,  or 
Elegia,  previously  mentioned.  It  is  evidenti  however,  that  thej  are  not 
^e  same. 

^  Now  called  Someisat.  In  Utersiy  history,  it  is  celebrated  as  being 
the  birth-place  of  t  he  satirist  Lucian*  ^othmg  remains  of  it  but  a  heap 
of  ruins,  on  an  artificial  mound. 

•  In  the  district  of  OsrhoSne,  in  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia. 
It  was  situate  on  the  Syrtus,  now  the  Daisan,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates.  Pliny  speaks  rather  loosely  when  he  olaoea  it  in  Arabia^ 
It  is  supposed  that  it  bore  tho  name  of  Antiochia  auring  the  reign  of 
the  Syrian  king,  Antiochus  IV.  The  modem  town  of  Orfahor  Uiifah  is 
supposed  to  represent  its  site.  '  "The  beautiful  stream.*'  It  it 
generally  supposed  that  this  was  another  name  of  Kdessa. 

Supposed  to  be  the  Hanm,  or  Charan,  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
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tlierp.  Adjoining  to  this  is  tlie  pni'fecture  of  Mesopotamia,  | 
which  derives  its  oriirin  from  the  Assyrians,  and  in  which  arc 
the  towns  of  Anthemusia'  and  Nieoyilinriiim* ;  after  which 
come  the  Anibiaus,  known  by  the  name  ct'  Pra  ta\  i.  with  Sin- 
gara*  for  their  capital.  Below  Samosata,  on  the  side  of  Svria, 
the  river  Marsyaa*  flows  into  the  Euphrates.  At  Cingilla 
ends  the  territory  of  Commagene,  and  the  state  of  the 
Immei  beginB.  ihe  cities  which  are  here  washed  by  the  ; 
river  are  tboee  of  Epinhania*  and  Antiochia^,  generally 
known  as  Epiphania  and  Antiochia  on  the  Euphrates ;  also 
Zeugma,  seventy-two  miles  distant  from  Sainosata,  famous 
for  the  passage  there  across  the  Eaphrates.  Opposite 
to  it  is  Apamia^,  which  Seleucus,  tiie  founder  of  both 
cities,  united  by  a  bridge.  The  people  who  join  iip  to 
Mesopotamia  are  called  the  Bhoali.  Other  towns  in  Syria 
are  those  of  Europus*,  and  what  was  formerlj  Thapsa> 

was  here,  m  alluded  to  by  PUny,  that  Crnssus  was  defeated  and  slain  bv 
the  Parthiftn  general,  Surena.  It  was  situate  in  Osroene,  in  Me^op  - 
tamia,  and  not  for  from  Edesaa.  According  to  Stephanus,  it  had  its 
nanie  from  CaRha»  a  irrer  of  Syria,  and  naa  oelebratea  m  Mioient  Ham 
for  its  temple  of  Luna,  or  Lunus. 

*  Acooroing  to  Strabo,  the  Aborras,  now  the  Khabur,  flowed,  roand 
tlw!*  town.    By  Tantn«  it  is  calli'd  Anthemiissias.    Aecofdinig  to  IsidufSI  j 
of  Cliarax,  it  lay  b.  twi  f  n  Ede:4^a  and  tlie  Euphrates. 

*  Now  Rakkah,  a  fortified  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Enphrate?, 
near  the  moath  of  the  riw  Bfleoha.  It  w$a  hoBt  bj  order  of  Alexander 
the  Grat,  and  completed  ptobshly  by  Sdenoiis.  It  ii  supposed  to  faste 
K'cn  the  same  place  as  Oaumioanif  the  fortifications  of  which  wete  re- 
paiml  by  Justinian.  Ite  nsmewM  changed  IB  later  timeitoI^oQtopolii 

by  the  Eniporor  I^. 

'  Now  called  Sinjar,  according  to  Brotier.  Some  -writers  imagine 
that  this  was  the  site  of  "  the  plaiu  in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  on  which  the 
Tower  of  Babd  was  hnflt,  mentkmed  m  the  Book  of  GeiMsia,  zL  SL 

*  Mentioned  in  C.  17  of  the  present  Book. 

'  Probably  not  that  in  the  oistrict  of  Cassiotu^  and  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  mentioned  in  C.  19  of  the  present  Book.  Of  tliis 
locality  nothing  seems  to  be  known,  except  that  Dupinet  states  that  it 
is  now  tallod  A<U'lphe  by  the  Turks. 

*  Probably  the  "  Antiochia  ad  Taurum"  mentioned  by  the  geographer 
fitephanus,  and  by  Ptolemy.  Some  writers  place  it  at  the  modBm 
Aintixb,  seventy-five  miles  north-east  of  AleppOb 

7  Kow  called  Soom-Oala^  or  the  *<Bomaa  Oastle.*'    For  Zangma 
see  p.  424, 

*  In  the  north-east  of  the  district  of  Astropatene,  originally  called 
Khaga.   It  was  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  by  hiiu  called  £uro- 
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cus\  now  Amphipolis.    We  then  come  to  the  Aiabjao 

ScenitaB'^.    The  Euphrates  then  proceeds  in  ita  eourae  till 

it  reaches  the  place  caUed  Ura^,  at  which,  taking  a  turn 
•to  the  east,  it  l(  av(*s  the  Syrian  Deserts  of  Pahnyra^, 
which  extend  as  far  as  the  city  oi'  Petra^  and  the  regions 
oi  Arabia  Felix. 

(25.)  Palmyra  is  a  city  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  site, 
the  riches  of  its  soil,  and  the  delicious  quality  and  abundance 
of  its  water.  Its  fields  are  surrounded  by  sands  on  every 
side,  and  are  thus  separated,  as  it  were,  by  nature  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Though  placed  between  the  two  great  empires 
of  Eome  and  Parthia,  it  still  maintains*  its  independence ; 
never  failing,  at  the  very  first  moment  that  a  rupture 
between  them  is  threatened,  to  attract  the  careful  attention 
of  both.  It  is  distant  337  miles  from  Seleucia'  of  the 
Parthians,  generally  known  as  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  203 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Syrian  coast,  and  twentj-seveu 
iesa  from  Damascus. 

pus.  Colonel  Eawlinson  has  identified  it  with  the  pxesent  Teramin,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  ancient  Rhages. 

^  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  ford  of  El  Hamman,  near  the  modem 
Balttah.  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  !Eupbrates ;  and  here  was  tiie 
usual,  and,  for  a  lonff  time,  tho  <nily  ford  of  the  Euplirates.  It  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Aram  can  word  "  Thiphsadi,*' 
signifying  "  a  ford."  ^  Or  "  DweUers  in  Tents."    See  p.  422. 

'  According  to  Ortelius  and  Hardouin,  tliis  is  the  place  called  Snra 
by  Pliny,  in  C.  26  of  the  present  Book  ;  but  Parisot  differs  from  that 
opinion.  Bochart  suggcbts,  that  "  Ur,  of  the  Chaldees,"  is  the  place 
refianed  to  wider  this  name;  but,  as  HaidouiD  dbserres,  that  place  lay 
at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south. 

^  So  called  firom  the  circumstance  that  Fishnyia  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them.  It  was  built  by  King  Solomon,  in  an  oasis  of  the  Desert,  in 
the  midst  of  palm  groves,  from  which  it  received  its  Greek  name,  which, 
was  a  translation  also  of  the  Hebrew  "  Tadmor,"  "  the  city  of  palm-trees." 
It  la^  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Euphrates.  Its  site  presents 
oonsiderable  ruina  i  but  they  are  aU  of  the  Boman  period,  and  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  Baalbec  or  Heliopoilis. 

*  The  rock  fortress  of  the  Idumceans  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  now  called 
Wady-Musa^  half-way  between  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Akabah  and  the 
Bead  Sea. 

*  Which  it  continued  to  do  until  it  was  conquered  under  its  queeni 
Zmobia^  by  the  Bmperor  Aurelian,  in  a.d.  270.  It  was  partially  de- 
itrojed  by  him,  but  was  afterwards  fortified  bj  Justinian;  though  if 
nersr  reoo?ered  its  fonner  greatness,       7  See  B.  tL  e.  3C. 
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(26.)  Below  the  deserts  of  Palmyra  is  the  region  of 

Stelendene*,  and  Hierapolis,  Beroea,  and  Chalcis,  already 
mentioned*.  Bevond  Palmyra,  Emesa*  takes  to  itself  a 
portion  of  these  deserts ;  also  Elatium,  nearer  to  Petra  by 
one-half  than  Damascus.  At  no  p:rcat  distance  from  Sura* 
is  Philiscum,  a  town  of  the  Parthians,  on  tlie  Euphrates 
From  this  place  it  is  ten  days'  sail  to  Seleuci^i,  and  nearly 
as  many  to  Bahylon.  At  a  distance  of  5943  miles  be- 
yond Zeugma,  near  the  village  of  Massice,  the  Euphrates 
divides  into  two  channels,  the  left  one  of  which  runa  through 
Mesopotamia,  past  Seleucia,  and  falls  into  the  Tigris  as  it 
flows  around  that  city.  Its  channel  on  the  right  runs  towards 
Babylon,  the  former  capital  of  Chaldsea,  and  flows  through 
the  middle  of  it ;  and  then  througli  another  city,  the  name  of 
which  is  Otris^,  after  which  it  becomes  lost  in  the  marshes. 
Liike  the  Nile,  this  river  increases  at  stated  times,  and  at 
much  about  the  same  period.  When  the  sun  has  reached 
the  twentieth  degree  of  Cancer,  it  inuiulates^  Mesopotamia ; 
and,  after  he  has  passed  through  Leo  and  entered  Virgo, 
its  waters  begin  to  subside.  By  the  time  the  sun  has 
entered  the  twenty-ninth  degree  of  Virgo,  the  river  haa  fully 
regained  ita  usual  height. 

CHAP.  22.  (27.) — omoiA.      thx  ASJOimro  statioks. 

But  let  us  now  return  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  joining  up 
to  which  is  Cilicia.    We  here  And  the  river  l3iaphaiiea^, 

1  Flinr  is  tiie  only  author  that  makee  mentioii  of  Stdendena, 

2  In  C.  19  of  the  joeaent  Book. 

*  Previougly  mentioiied  by  Pliny.  See  p.  439^.  Of  Elatimn  nothii^ 

is  knowTi. 

*  Tlie  same  place  that  is  also  mentioned  in  history  as  JB^lavia  fiima 
Sura.    Tluj  site  of  Piulisjciuii  is  totally  unknown. 

*  Kotfaing  Is  known  of  this  place. 

*  Parisot  remarks,  that  it  is  true  that  the  Saphrates  uicreases  per^ 
odically,  much  in  the  same  nianner  as  Niles  bat  that  its  increase 
does  not  arise  from  similar  causes,  nor  are  the  same  results  produced  by 
it,  seeing  tliat  the  river  does  not  convey  the  same  volume  of  water  as  the 
Nile,  and  that  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  its  bed  does  not,  like  Egypt^ 
form  a  valley  pent  up  between  two  ranges  of  hills. 

f  So  called  piobaDW  from  the  Qieek  ^la^v^,  ''transparant.'*  It 
has  not  been  identifie^i  hot  it  was  no  doubt  a  small  stream  ftUi^g  Into 
theChilf  oflssus. 
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Mount  Crocodilus,  the  Gates'  of  Mount  Aniaiuis,  the  rivers 
Androcus^  Pinarus^,  and  Lycus^  the  Gulf  of  Issos^  and  the 
town  of  that  name ;  then  Alexanch'ia®,  the  river  Chlorus^, 
the  x'ree  to^\^l  of  ^g8B®,  the  river  Fyramus^,  the  Gates  *°  of 
Cilicia,  the  towns  of  Mallos^^  and  Magarsos^-,  and,  in  the 
interior,  Tarsus".  We  then  come  to  the  Aleian  Plains the 
town  of  Cassipolis,  Mopsos^S  a  free  town  on  the  river  Py- 
ramuB,  Thynos,  Zephynuniy  and  Anchiaie*^   Next  to  these 

'  Or  "PaaseB."  As  to  Mount  Amanus,  see  C.  18  of  the  present  Book. 
2  Parisot  auggests  that  this  is  the  ChneoB  of  Xemopbou,  the  modom 
Kermes. 

•  The  Deli-Su  of  modem  times  according  to  D'Anville,  the  Maiier- 
Bu  according  to  Pocodke. 

4  Plinj  it  the  only  writer  lliat  mentioiia  this  rirerLycuB. 

*  The  Ghilf  of  Issos  is  now  called  the  Ghilf  of  Seanderoon  or  IsIuB* 

derun,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  the  former  Alexandria  ad  Issiira, 
mentioned  here  by  Pliny.  In  tlic  vicinity  of  Issus,  Alexander  defeated 
the  army  of  Dariiifi.  The  exact  site  of  Uie  town  appears  not  to  have 
been  ascertained. 

*  Whioihstfll  praserveB  its  name  inUendenm,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
OnE  It  prohaftfy  received  its  name  in  honour  of  A,lefand«r  the  Great. 

7  Or  tibo  "  Green"  Biver.   Its  identity  is  unknown. 

•  Now  called  Ay  as  Kala  or  Kalassy.  It  was  a  place,  in  the  T^*w»ffn 
period,  of  some  importance.        ^  Tlie  modern  river  J ilian. 

10  Or  "  Passes  "  of  Cilicia,  through  the  range  of  Taurus. 

^  Called  Mallo  in  modem  times,  according  to  Hardouin  and  Dupinet. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Pmmus,  aooordine  to  Tsetses. 

is  I^Bmous  as  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gkntiles. 
Its  ruins  still  bear  the  name  of  Tersus.  During  the  civil  war  it  took  part 
with  Julius  CflBsar,  and  from  him  received  the  name  of  Juliopolis. 

1*  They  lie  between  the  rivers  Djihoun  and  Syhoun,  according  to  Ansart. 
Now  called  Messis,  according  to  D'Anville  and  Mannert.   The  site 
of  Cassipolis,  or  Cassiopolis  according  to  some  readings,  is  unknown. 

v  The  sites  of  Thynos  and  Zephvriiun  appear  to  be  unknown.  Anehiala 
was  situate  on  the  ooast,  upon  the  river  Anchialeus,  aooording  to  tlie 
geographer  St<?phanus,  Aristobulus,  quoted  by  Strabo,  says  that  at  this 
place  was  Die  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  and  on  it  a  relief  in  stone  repre- 
senting a  man  snapping  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  He  adds, 
**  It  is  said  that  there  is  an  Assyrian  inscription  also,  recording  that  Sar- 
danapalus buHt  Anehiale  and  Tivsns  in  one  day,  and  exhorting  the  reader 
to  eat,  drink,  fto.,  as  everything  else  is  not  worth  That,  the  tnaMiing  of 
which  was  shown  hy  the  attitude  of  the  figure."  Athenoeus  however 
cites  Amyntas  as  his  authority  for  stating  that  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus 
was  at  Nmeveh.  Leake  is  of  opinion  that  a  mound  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  beyond  the  modem  villages  of  Kazaiu  and  Karaduar  forms  the  re> 
mains  of  Anchiale. 
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are  the  rivers  SaroB*  and  Cydnus^,  the  latter  of  which,  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  runs  through  the  free  city  of 
TarrfUd,  the  region  of  Celenderitis  with  a  town'  of  similar 
name,  the  place  where  Nympha'um^  stood,  Soli  of.Cilicia', 
now  called  rompeiopolis,  Adana*,  Cibyru',  Piiiare®,  Pedalie* 
Ale,  belinus'*^,  Arsiuoti^*,  lotape^%  Dorou,  and,  near  the  sea, 

'  Thb  modem  Sjhou,  according  to  Ansart. 

'  Now  called  the  Tertooe  ChaL  It  ia  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of 
its  waters,  and  it  was  hero  that  Alexander  the  Great  nearijmot  with  iiil 
deatli  firom  bathing  when  heated,  in  the  stream. 

*  Now  Chelendreh.  It  was  a  strong  place  on  the  coast,  situat43  on  s 
high  rock  nearly  sunoimded  by  the  sea.  None  of  its  nuns  seem  older 
Unn  1^  early  period  of  the  Bosuui  empiro.  Hie  Turks  call  it  Ghilime; 

*  Probably  so  called  firom  a  temple  to  the  Sea  Nymphs  there. 

•  To  distinguish  it  fi^m  Solse  or  SoU  of  Cyprus.  It  was  situate  be- 
tween the  rivers  (>dnu8  and  Lamus,  and  was  said  to  have  been  colonized 
bv  Arp^ivcfl  and  Lydians  from  Rhodes.  Alexander  mulcted  its  inhs' 
bitauts  of  200  talents,  for  their  adhesion  to  the  Persians.  It  was  cele- 
brated as  the  bifthjplm  of  the  Stole  philosopher  Chrysippus,  the  comie 
poet  PhilsDiDii,  tna  the  poet  and  astronomer  Aiatus.  Its  name  is  per* 
petnated  in  the  word  SoUdam^  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  appUeolo 
the  corrupt  dialect  of  Gnn^k  spoken  by  the^iahabitants  of  this  eitj^  orm 
some  say,  of  Soli  in  Cyprus. 

•  It  still  retains  its  anrient  name,  and  is  situate  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Sarus,  now  tiie  S^  houu  or  Sylian.  i'ompey  settled  here  some  of  ihjt 
GiUcaan  iniates  whom  he  had  conquered. 

'  Leakey  in  his  ^AsisMinoc^'  p.  196,  says,  The  vestiges  of  Cibyraare 
probably  tiiose  observed  by  Gaptain  Beaufort  npon  a  height  which  rises 
from  the  right  bank  of  a  considerable  river  about  tight  miles  to  tlie 
en^^tward  of  the  Melas,  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Cape  Kariiburnu, 
iukI  nearly  two  miles  from  the  shore."  Ptolemy  mentions  Cibyra  as  ao 
inland  town  of  Cihcia  Trachea,  but  Scylax  places  it  on  the  coast. 

*  Its  rains  are  still  called  Finara  or  Minara.  It  was  an  inland  city  of 
I>cia,  some  distance  west  of  the  river  Xsnthus,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cragus. 

•  Or  ])erhap3  *  Podalie.*    Of  it  nothing  seems  to  be  known. 

10  Or  Selinuntum,  now  Selenti,  on  tht;  coast  of  Cilicia.  In  consequenoe 
of  the  death  here  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  it  received  the  name  oi  1  rajauo- 
polis.  Of  Ale,  if  that  is  the  oorreot  reacting,  nothing  whatever  is  Imow^ 

11  On  the  coast  of  Cilioia;  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  haying  a  port. 
Leake  places  it  at  or  near  the  ruined  castle  called  Sokhta  Kalesi,  below 
which  18  a  porti  and  a  peninsula  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour  oorered 
with  ruins. 

In  the  district  of  Selenitis.  It  lias  been  identified  with  the  site  of  tha 
modem  fortress  of  Luuibardo.  It  is  also  suggested  that  it  may  have 
been  the  same  place  as  Laerte,  the  native  city  of  Diogenes  Laertim, 
Of  Boron  nothing  seems  to  bo  known. 
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CoiycoBy  there  being  a  town^  port,  and  cave*  all  of  the  same 
name.  Ftosing  these,  we  come  to  the  river  Calycadnus', 
the  Promontory  of  Sarpedon^,  the  towns  of  Holmc&'  and 
Myle,  and  the  Fromontory  and  town  of  Venus*,  at  ii'*short 
distance  from  the  island  ca  Cyprus.  On  the  mainland  there 
are  the  towns  of  Myanda,  iiemurium',  and  Coraoesium*, 
and  the  river  Melas*,  the  ancient  boundary  of  Cilida.  In 
the  interior  the  places  more  especially  worthy  of  mention 
are  Anazarbus^,  now  called  Gsesarea,  Auffusta,  Castabiala.", 
Epiphania",  formerly  called  (Eniandoe,  Efeusa**,  Iconium" 

>  Its  niins  are  supposed  to  be  those  seen  by  Leake  near  the  islaiM.of 
Orambiisa.  Hm  the  walk  of  aa  iadeat  dl^  nmy  ttill  be  traoed^  and  a 
mole  of  unhewn  rocks  projecto  from  one  angle  of  (he  fbrtime  about.  lOff 
yards  across  the  bay. 

^  Strabo  describes  this  cave  as  a  vast  hollow  of  circular  form,  sur- 
n)unded  by  a  margin  of  rock  on  all  sides  of  considerable  height ;  on 
descending  it,  the  ground  was  found  full  of  sluoibs,  both  evergreens  and 
cultivated,  and  in  some  parts  the  best  sarfron  was  grown.  He  ako  says 
that  there  was  a  cave  whieh  contained  a  krgc  spring,  from  which  aroM  a 
river  of  dear  water  which  immediately  afterwards  sank  into  the  earth 
and  flowed  miderground  into  the  sea.  It  w«a  called  the  Bitter  WateK 
This  cave,  so  famed  in  ancient  times,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
examined  by  any  modern  traveller.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  bed  of 
tiie  giant  Typlion  or  TyphcDus.    ,         *  Now  known  as  the  Ghiuk>Su. 

*  8up}X}scd  to  be  t}ie  same  as  the  modem  Lessan^el-Kahpeh. 

*  Or  Hofani,  on  the  coast  of  CUidaTraeheia,  alittle  to  the«oiith*west 
of  Seleucia.  Leake  thinks  that  the  modem  town  of  Agbaliman  occupies 
the  site  of  Holmce. 

^  Probably  the  uame  place  as  the  Aphrodisias  mentioned  hj  JAyj^  Dio* 
dorus  Siculus,  and  Ptolemy. 

7  On  the  headland  now  called  Cape  Anemour,  tiie  most  southerly  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  Beaufort  discoverea  on  the  point  indications  of  a  con- 
siderable andent  town. 

»  Its  site  is  now  called  Alaya  or  Alanieh.  This  spot  was  Strabo's 
boundary -line  between  Pamphy  lia  and  Oilicia.  Some  slight  remains  of  tho 
ancient  town  were  seen  here  by  Beaufort,  but  no  inscriptions  were  Ibnnd. 

*  Identified  by  Beaufort  with  the  modem  Manaugat-Su. 

w  So  called,  either  from  an  adjacent  mountain  of  that  name,  or  itn 
^ndor,Anasarbu8.  Its  later  name  was  Ctesarea  ad  Anazarbum.  Its  site  it* 
called  ibiawasy  or  Amnasy,  and  is  said  to  display  considerable  remains  of 
the  ancient  town.  Of  Aogusta  nothing  is  knowW:  Ptolemy  places  it  in  a 
distriet  called  Bryelicc. 

Identified  by  Ainnwortli  with  the  ruins  seen  at  Kara  Knya  in  Cilicia. 
romi]X'y  settled  some  of  tlie  CiHeiau  pirates  here  alter  his  defeat  of 
them.  It  was  tiiirtv  mUes  east  of  Anazai'bus,  but  its  site  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  identified.      ^  An  island  off  the  shove  of  Cilicia,  idso 
called  Sebaste.  Seme  of  the  MSS.  read  ''Kiconinm**  here. 
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Seleucia*  upon  the  river  Calycadnus,  sumamed  Tracheoti| 
a  city  removed'  from  the  sea-shore,  where  it  had  the  named 
Holraia.  Besides  those  ah^ady  mentioned,  there  are  in  tbt 
interior  the  rivers  Lipana',  Bombos,  ParadisuSy  and  Mould 
Imbarus\ 

CHAP.  23. — ISAUSIA.  AKD  THE  HOHONADSB. 

AU  the  geograpben  lisve  mentioiied  Fnnphjlia  as  j< 
op  to  Cilicia^  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  people 
tamuimK  Its  dtiea  axe,  in  the  interior,  laaora",  GUmni 
and  Lalaab;  it  nma  down  towavda  the  sea  by  the  side 
Anemurium'  already  mentioned.   In  a  aimilar  maimer 
all  who  have  treatea  of  this  subject  have  been  ignoraat 
the  enstenoe  of  tiie  nation  of  the  Homonades  bordering  upc 
Isanria^  and  their  town  of  Homona*  in  the  interior.  ^ 
are  fiirty*fonr  other  fortresses^  which  lie  coneealed 
rugged  mgv  and  vailejs. 

'  Tt*  ru\r\9  arp  rnUnfi  Selefkeh.  This  waa  an  important  city  of  Sel^^ 
Aspera,  bOilt  by  St?Leucu8  I.  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Calycadiiiij.  I 
It  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  annual  games  in  honour  of  Zeus  Olympic.  I 
II WM  a  freo  city  under  the  Bomans.  It  was  hero  that  Frederick  Ba^  I 
bwetMS  Ui0  cmporar  of  Q«rmany,  died.  Ite  ruiiu  aie  pioturesque  and  | 
extenaive. 

>  Meaning  that  the  inhabitant!  <tf  Holiilia  wme  removed  by  Sclencii 

Id      new  city  of  Seleucia. 

*  Said  by  VitruviuB  to  have  had  the  property  of  anointing  thor»e  wh 
bathed  in  its  waters.    If  so,  it  probably  liad  its  name  ironi  the  Greek 
wordXtirapd«,<<fiit*'  It  fkmodpaitthe  townof  80I06.   Bomboo  ud 
PiMradistu  are  rivers  whioh  do  not  appetr  to  have  been  ideotiiiad* 

*  A  branch  of  the  Taurus  range. 

*  It  bordered  in  the  east  on  Lycaonia,  in  the  north  on  Phiygia^  in  the 
west  on  Pisidia,  and  in  t)ie  south  on  Cihcia  and  Paniphylia. 

*  A  well-fortified  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  was  twii^ 
destroyed,  first  by  its  inhabitants  when  besieged  by  Perdiooas,  and  again 
by  tho  Roman  general  Servflias  leauxioni.  Strabo  myn  that  Am jntae  of 
Oalatea  built  a  new  city  in  its  vicinity  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  one. 
I>'Anville  and  others  have  identified  the  site  of  Old  Isauria  with  the 
modem  Bei  Sheher,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  Seidi  Sheher  occupies 
the  site  of  New  Isaiira,  but  Uamiiton  thinks  that  the  ruins  on  a  hil! 
near  the  village  of  Olou  Bounar  mark  the  site  of  New  Isaura.  Of  the 
tivo  nnl  pboei  nothmg  seemt  to  be  known  at  the  present  day. 

r  In  Hie  last  Ghantw. 

*  In  FSaidia,  at  the  southern  eztremify  of  Lake  Caralitis.  TMsita% 
AnnalSi  lii.  4^  says  that  this  people  possessed  forty-four  finrtmses: 
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c^'!  '  CHAP.  24. — ^FISTDXA. 

The  Pisidffi\  formerly  called  the  Solymi,  occupy  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountains.    In  their  country  there  is  the  colony 
"^^of  Csesarea,  also  called  Antiochia',  and  the  towns  of  Oro* 
anda'  aad  Sagalessos. 

^  CHAP.  25. — LYCAONIA. 

These  people  are  bounded  by  Iz/caonia^,  which  belongs  to 
ir  j  the  joriaaiction  of  the  province  of  Asia*,  to  which  also  resort 
a^.  the  people  of  Philomelium*,  Tymbrium',  Leucolithium*, 
tt  PeLta^  and  l^um.   To  thia  jimadiction  ia  also  added  a 

DC 

whereas  Strabo  speaks  of  them  as  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the  Pisidiau 
r  tribes,  dwelling  only  in  caves.  Th^  were  conquered  by  the  consul  Qai* 
^  rinius  in  the  time  of  AqgOBtus. 

if      *  Pisidia  was  a  moontainous  v^gion  Ibrmed  by  that  part  of  the  main 

^  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  which  sweeps  round  in  a  semicircle  parallel  to 
the  shore  of  the  Pamphylian  Gulf;  the  shore  itself  at  the  foot  of  the 
inountaine  forming  the  district  of  Pamphylia.  On  the  south-east  it  was 
bounded  by  Cilicia,  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  Lycaonia  and  Isauria, 

^  and  hf  Piuygia  Pttofios  on  the  tauOk^  whera  Ste  boundaries  greatly 

,^  varied  at  different  times. 

^      '  QeneraUy  called  '*  Antioch  of  Pisidia,'*  was  situate  on  the  soath  tide  of 

0  the  mountain  boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Pisidia.  The  modem  Ya- 
lobatch  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site.   The  remains  of  the  ancient  town 

•i  are  numerous.  Its  title  of  Ceesarea  was  probably  given  to  it  on  its  be- 
coming a  Boman  colony  early  in  the  imperial  peri^ 

^      a  B^AnriUe  angassta  that  the  modem  Haviran  oooapiea  its  aite,  and 

^    that  SadjaUa  ataada  on  that  of  Sagaleaaoa. 

^  *  This  oonntry  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Qalatia,  on  the  east  by 
J     Cappadocia,  on  the  south  by  Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  south-west  by  Isaiiria 

ana  Phrygia  Parorios,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Great  Phrygia.  It 
^    was  assi^ed  under  the  Persian  empu^  to  the  sa4.rapy  of  Cappadocia, 

but  eonaidered  by  the  GiedE  aod  Boman  geographera  the  aooth-eaat  part 

of  Phrygia. 

j  •  Phrrgia,  or  the  western  part  of  Asia,  the  first  part  of  tlie  Asiatic 
f    continent  that  leoeiTed  the  name  of  Asia.  See  Chapters  28  &  29  of  the 

present  Book. 

*  D'Anville  thinks  that  the  place  called  U-Goun  occupies  the  site  of 
\  Philomela. 

f  Haidoidn  aoggeato  that  the  vaadmg  here  la  **Tihriani/'  the  people 
of  Tibrias.   Ansart  is  of  opinion  that  iSymbrimn  la  meant,  the  pliMse  at 

which  Cyrus  defeated  the  army  of  Cropsus. 

■  Its  site  is  unknown.  It  was  probably  so  called  from  the  quarries  of 
k  white  stone  or  marble  in  its  vicinity.  Pelta  and  Tyrium  are  also  equally 
;  unknown. 
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Tetrarchy  of  Lycaonia  in  that  part  which  joins  up  to  Gralatia, 
containing  fourteen  states,  with  the  famous  city  of  IconiumV 
In  Lycaonia  itself  the  most  noted  places  are  Thebasa'  oa 
Taurus,  and  Hyde,  on  the  confines  of  Gkdatia  and  Cappa* 
docia.  On  the  [western]  side  of  Lycaonia,  and  above  Bun- 
nhyliiS  Come  the  Mily»*,  a  neople  descended  from  tiie 
Thracians;  their  city  is  Arycanda. 

CHAP.  26. — PAKPHXLXA. 

The  former  name  of  Pamphylia^  was  Mopsopia*.  The 
Famphylian  Sea*  joms  up  to  that  of  Gilicia.  The  towns  of 
Pamphylia  are  Side",  Aspendum^  situate  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  Pletenissum',  and  Perga**.  There  is  also  the  Pro- 
montory of  LeucoUa,  the  mountain  of  Sardemisus,  and  the 

^  Icomum  WM  regarded  in  the  time  of  XenopUon  tm  the  eastemmoel 

town  of  Plirvgia,  wmle  all  the  later  authorities  described  it  as  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Lycaonia.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  described  as  a 
yrry-  populous  city,  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Jews.  Its  site  is  now  oalled 
KnnjMh  or  Koniyoh. 

"  It  has  bvHjn  suggested  that  this  ma^  be  the  Tarbassus  of  Arteinidoru*. 
quoted  by  Strabo.  Hyde  was  in  later  times  0110  oS  the  efttsoopal  cities  oi 
Lycaonuu 

>  Their  district  is  called  Melyfts  hy  Herodotus,  B.  i.  0. 178.  The  eitj 

of  Arvcanda  is  unknown. 

T^nitod  with  Cilicia  it  now  forms  the  province  of  Caramania  or  Ker 
nminel\.  It  was  a  narrow  strip  of  the  southern  coast  of  ^Vsia  Minor, 
extending  in  an  ai*eh  along  the  Painphylian  Gulf  between  Lveia  on  tk 
west,  Ciiicia  on  the  east,  and  on  the  north  bordering  on  Fisidoa. 

*  Tradition  ascribed  the  first  Greek  settlements  in  this  oouotry  to 
l^fopsus,  son  of  Apollo  (or  of  Rhacius),  after  the  Trojan  war. 

^  Now  called  the  Gulf  of  Adali%  lying  between  CSape  TniftH<iAniii  and 
Ca|^e  Anemour. 

7  Now  called  Candeloro,  according  to  D'Anville  and  Beaufort. 

*  Or  Aspendus,  an  Argeian  colony  on  the  river  Eur^  medon.  The 
mountain  **  of  FUny  is  nothing  but  a  hill  or  piece  of  elevated  ground 

It  is  supposed  that  it  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  Li  B.zzzi«c7, 
Pliny  mentions  s  salt  lake  in  its  vicinity. 

Hardouin  sujrciiest''  that  the  correct  reading  is  '  Petnelessum.* 
'°  A  city  of  remarkable  splendour,  between  the  rivers  Catarrhactes  and 
Oestrus,  sixty  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  former.  It  was  a  celebrated 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  or  Diana*  In  the  later  Boman  empire  it 
was  the  capital  of  ramphylia  Secunda.  It  was  the  first  place  Tiaited  by 
St.  Paid  in  Asia  Minor.  See  Acts,  ziii.  13  and  xiv.  25.  Its  splendid 
nuns  aie  still  to  be  seen  at  Murtaaa,  sixteen  miles  north-east  o?  Adalia 
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rivers  Eurymedon',  which  flows  past  Aspendus,  and  Catar- 
ractes-,  near  to  which  is  Lyrnesus:  iSiso  the  towua  of 
01bia\  and  Pha^lis\  the  last  on  this  coast, 

CHAP.  27. — ^MOUNX  lAU&Ufl. 

Adjoining  to  Paniphylia  is  the  Sea  of  Lycia  and  the  coun- 
try of  Lycia*  itself,  where  the  chain  of  Taurus,  coming  from 
the  eastern  shores,  terminates  the  vast  Gulf*  by  the  Promon- 
tory of  Chelidonium'.  Of  immense  extent,  and  separating 
nations  innumerabh%  after  taking  its  first  rise  at  the  Indian 
Sea®,  it  branches  olf  to  the  north  on  the  right-hand  side, 
and  on  the  left  towards  the  south.  Then  taking  a  direction 
towards  the  west,  it  would  cut  through  the  middle  of  Asia, 
were  it  not  that  the  seas  check  it  in  its  triumphant  career 
along  the  land.  It  accordingly  strikes  off  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  forming  an  arc,  occupies  an  immense  tract  oi' 
country,  nature,  designedly  as  it  were,  every  now  and  th(fu 
throwing  seas  in  the  way  to  oppose  its  career ;  here  the  Sea 
of  Phoenicia,  there  the  Sea  of  Pontus,  in  tliis  direction  the 
Caspian  and  Hyrcanian*,  and  then,  opposite  to  them,  the 
Lake  Maeotis.  Although  somewhat  curtailed  by  these  ob- 
stacles, it  still  winds  along  between  them,  and  makes  its 

>  TSfcfw  known  as  the  Ka|yri«Sii. 

'  Now  called  Duden-Su.  It  deaoendi  the  immntoiins  of  Taurua  in  s 
great  broken  water&ll,  whence  its  name. 

*  Probably  occupying  the  site  of  the  modern  Atalieh  or  Satalieh. 

*  On  the  borders  of  Lyeia  and  Pamphyba,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Solyma.   ita  ruins  now  bear  the  name  of  Tekrova. 

*  It  was  indoied  Gsris  sad  Pamphylia  on  tiie  weet  and  eeit,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  dutnot  of  Gibjntee  in  Phiygiai 

«  The  Qulf  of  SataHeh  or  Adalia. 

7  Sfill  known  as  Cape  Khehdonia  or  Cameroso. 

*  Parisot  remarks  here,  "  Pliny  describes  on  this  occasion,  with  an 
exactness  very  remarkable  for  his  time,  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
runs  tlirough  the  part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancienta,  although  it  is  evident 
tliat  he  eonmiei  tibe  extent  of  them  within  mueh  too  Bmalfs  eomfMaa.** 

*  The  Caepisa  and  the  Hyrcanian  Seas  are  generally  looked  upon  as 
identical,  but  we  find  them  acain  distinguished  by  Phny  in  B.  vi.  c.  13, 
where  he  pays  that  this  inland  sea  commences  to  be  called  the  Caspian 
after  you  have  passed  tlie  river  Cyrus  (or  Kur),  and  tlmt  the  Caspti  live 
near  it ;  and  in  C.  16,  that  it  is  called  the  Myrcanian  Sea,  from  the  H^r* 
cani  who  live  alone  its  ehorea.  The  wettam  ride  would  tboNlbra  in 
iiri^tneis  be  otUed  Sis  Ca^pUm^  and  the  SMtem  the  J^freamam  Sea, 
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waj  eren  amidst  these  bnmen ;  and  victorious  after  al],  it 
then  escapes  with  its  ainuoua  course  to  the  kindred  chm 
of  the  BiphMii  mountaius.  Numerous  are  the  names 
which  it  bears,  as  it  is  continuonsljf  designated  by  new  ones 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  course.  the  first  part  of  iti 
career  it  has  the  name  of  Imaus\  after  which  it  is  kno^n 
successively  by  tiie  names  of  Emodus^  f  aropanisus,  Circius.  i 
Gambades,  Paryadres,  Ghoatras,  Orepes,  Oroandea,  Kiphates, 
Taurus,  and,  where  it  even  out-tops  itself,  Gancasua.  Where 
it  throws  forth  its  arms  as  thou^  every  now  and  tlien  it 
would  attempt  to  inTade  the  se%  it  bears  the  names  ci  Sa^ 
pedon,  Goraceuus,  Cragns,  and  then  again  Tauma.  Where 
ahm  it  OMia  and  makes  a  passage  to  Mmit  mankind,  it  s^ 
claims  tlie  credit  of  an  unbroken  continui^  by  giving  tiie 
name  of  Gates  "  to  these  passes,  which  m  one  place  are 
called  the  Gates  of  ArmeniaV*  m  another  the^Gbtes  of  tiie 
Caspian,"  and  in  another  the ''Gates  of  CiKcia.**  Inadditkm 
to  tuis,  when  it  has  been  cut  short  in  its  onwud  career,  it 
retires  to  a  distance  from  the  seas,  and  eorers  itself  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other  with  the  names  of  numeroua  nations, 
being  called,  on  the  right-hand  side  the  Hyrcsnian  and  the 
Caspian,  and  on  the  left  the  Paryadrian',  tne  Moschian,  the 
Amazonian,  the  Coraxican,  and  the  Scythian  chain.  Among 
the  Greeks  it  bears  the  one  general  name  of  Ceraunian*.  ' 

'  **The  name  of  Imaiis  was,  in  the  first  instance,  applied  by  the  Gre« 'i 
geographers  to  the  Hindu-Kush  and  to  the  chain  parallel  to  the  equator, 
toidiimttieimmeof  HimAbyaiiafiiaUygiTen  The 
name  mm  gradually  coclended  to  the  inteneelum  nmning  north  sua  tmitli, 
the  meridian  axis  of  Central  Asia,  or  the  Bohr  range.  The  diTisions  of 
\»ia  into  '  intra  ct  extra  Imaum,'  were  nnltnown  to  Strabo  and  Piinv, 
though  t)ie  latter  describes  the  knot  of  mountains  formed  by  the  inter-  i 
sections  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Hindii-Kush,  and  Bolor,  by  the  expression  ; 
'quorum  (Monted  Emodi)  promontorium  imaiis  vocatur.*  The  Boltv 
chain  has  been  for  ages,  witii  one  or  two  eseeptioiia,  tibe  boundary  be* 
t  ween  the  empivee  of  Cbinm  wd  XarkeBtan.**— A*.  Amtt'e  JXeHtmaty^  of 
Ancient  Geography, 

2.  Tlie  Gates  of  Armenia  are  spoken  of  in  B.  ri.  c.  12,  the  Gates  of  the 
Caspian  in  C.  16  of  the  same  Book,  and  the  G^t^  of  Cihcia  in  C.  22  of 
the  present  Book.  •  See  C.  ix.  of  the  next  Book. 

^  "  Strabo  mves  this  name  to  only  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Cauca- 
•iaa  dbain  which  orerhangs  the  CMpian  Sea  ana  fctma  the  northeni 
boundary  of  Albania,  and  in  which  he  places  the  Amaaons.  Mela  aeemt  , 
to  apply  the  name  to  the  whole  chain  which  other  writers  call  Caucasus,  \ 
conttning  the  latter  term  to  a  j)art  of  it>  Pliqj  (B.T.  c27&B.vi.  e^U) 
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In  Lvcia,  after  leaving  its  promontory^  we  come  to  the 
town  oi  Simena,  Mount  ChimaBra*,  which  sends  forth  llaraes 
by  night,  and  the  city  of  Hepheestium^  the  heights  above 
which  are  also  ftequentiy  on  fire.  Here  too  formerly  stood  the 
city  of  Olympus^ ;  now  we  find  the  mountain  places  known 
as  GbigSB^  CorydaUa^  and  Shodiopolis^  Near  the  sea  is 
lomyra'  with  a  river  of  like  name^  into  whieh  the  Aiycandus 

gives  preciself  the  same  representation,  with  the  additional  em^  o£ 
making  the  Genumii  {L  e,  the  GineMiu  of  pthfln)  part  of  the  Qmt 
Taunu  Ghain*  He  seems  to  apply  t^e  name  of  Caucasus  to  the  span 
which  spread  out  both  to  the  north*eaat  and  the  south-east  from  the 
main  chain  near  its  eastern  extremity,  and  which  he  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuous range,  bordering  the  west^^m  shores  of  the  Caspian.  SeeB.lii 
e.  10." — Dr,  Smith's  Dictionarjf  of  Ancient  Oeographif, 

>  Of  Chdidonium,  now  Khelidonia,  formed  by  the  ranae  of  Diaiinia,  * 
'  Seo  B.  iL  e.110.  The  flame  which  oontmiulfy  burned  on  tfaianioim* 
tain  hae  been  examined  by  Beauibrt,  the  modem  traveller.  The  name  of 
the  mountain  is  now  Yanar :  it  is  formed  of  a  mass  of  scaglia  with  ser- 
pentine. Spratt  says  that  the  flame  is  nothing  more  than  a  stream  of 
inflammable  gas  issuing  from  a  crevice,  such  as  is  seen  in  several  places 
in  the  Apennines.  By  Homer  it  is  represented  as  a  feibulous  monster, 
which  iaenJained  by  Sewini,  the  oommeptaUg  inthefbUowiof 
manner.  He  saya  uiat  flames  iMoe  frmn  tiie  top  of  the  monntaln»  and 
tliat  there  are  lions  in  the  vidnity ;  the  middle  part  abounds  in  goats* 
and  the  lower  part  with  serpents.  Siraena  appears  to  be  unknown. 

*  So  called  from  *H0ai<Tro«,  the  Greek  name  of  Vulcan.  Pimy  men- 
tions this  spot  also  in  B.  iL  c.  110.  The  flame  probably  proceeded  £rom 
an  inflammable  gas,  or  else  was  ignited  by  a  stream  of  naphtha. 

*  More  generally  known  as  nicNiieas,  a  flounshing  city  on  Moont 
Olympus ;  now  Tanar  Dagh,  a  Tolcano  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lycia,  with 
which  it  often  exchanged  names.  Having  beoome  the  head-quarters  oi 
the  pirates,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Koman  general  Ssrvilius  Isanrieus. 
Its  ruins  are  to  he  seen  at  a  spot  called  Deliktash. 

*  Mentioned  again  in  B.  xxxvL  c.  34s,  as  the  spot  whence  the  gagaUM 
hpU  or  'agate*  took  its  name.  The  ruina  at  Aladja  are  xvgwded  by 
Leske sa  marking tiie  site  of  Gag»i  hot  Boat  Charles  FeUowea  identifles 
the  place  with  the  modem  village  itf  Hasoooe^  the  Tidnifty  of  whidi  la 
■aoTcred  with  ruins. 

'  On  the  road  from  Fhaselis  in  Lycia  to  Patara.  Its  site  is  a  Tillage 
called  Hadgivella,  about  sixteen  miles  B0Uth*west  of  Phaselis.  The 
mains  are  very  considerable. 

7  ^  nmama  of  Bhodiopolia  WM  ftnnd  by  SpratI  andFoilMa  in  tha 
Ttciaity  of  OorydaUa* 

*  On  the  lAmyms,  probably  the  modem  Fhinekaf  tlia  ffoiaa  to  tha 
aovtb  of  whieh  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  limyn* 
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tk)W8,  Mount  Masycites*,  the  fttate  of  AndriacA^,  Myra',  the 
towns  ot*  Ape  me*  and  Antiphellos*,  formerly  called  Ha- 
beJ48U8,  and  ni  a  corner  Phellos^,  after  which  conies  P^-ni, 
and  then  the  city  of  Xanthus',  fifteen  miles  from  tlie  sea. 
as  also  a  river  known  by  the  same  name.  We  then  come 
to  Patora*,  fonneriy  Pkiteoa,  mad  Sidyma,  aituate  oa  «  moiis- 

1  .The  modem  Akhtar  Dagh. 

'NowAndndd.  Tlibifaftiieportof  Myn^iieitiiiflDtioiied.  It  stood 

at  the  mouth  of  the  river  now  known  as  the  Andraki.  Cramer  obserrca 
that  it  was  JbttBS  Si*  Bmol  nat  pal  on  bosrd  tba  ahip  of  AknancbtMs  Acts 

xxvii.  5,  6. 

*  Still  called  Myra  by  the  Greeks,  but  Dombre  by  the  Turks.  It  was 
built  on  a  rock  twenty  btadia  from  the  sea.  ISt.  Paul  touched  here  on  lib 
«oya^  as  a  priaoner  to  Borne,  and  firom  ths  nsntioti  made  of  It  in  Acts 
xsriL  ft,  6^  it  woidd  appear  to  hare  been  an  important  aea-pori.  Then 
are  magnifloflnt  ruins  ot  this  eii^  still  to  be  aeai,  in  pssthom  out  of  the 
Bohd  rock. 

From  an  inscription  found  by  CockercU  at  the  head  of  the  lla«sae 
Bay,  it  13  thought  that  AperUe  w  the  proper  luvme  of  this  place,  thougii 
again  there  are  coins  of  Gordian  wliich  give  the  name  a^  Aperrce.  It  ii 
foBd  by  theStsdismvs  as  siz^  itadia  west  of  Somena,  wfaiim  I«eoko  sup- 
poses to  be  the  same  as  the  Sunena  mentioned  above  by  Pliny* 

^  Now  called  Antephelo  or  Andifilo,  on  the  south  coast  of  Lyeia,  at 
the  htMid  of  a  bay.  Its  theatre  is  f^till  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
the  proscenium.  There  are  a.Uo  other  interesting  remains  of  antiquity. 

*  Fellowes  plaoes  the  site  of  Phellos  near  a  village  called  Saaret,  west- 
north-west  of  Antij^hellos,  where  he  found  the  remains  of  a  town ;  but 
Spiatt  eonaidflw  this  to  msrk  the  site  of  the  Fynra  of  Pliny,  w^mtiiwiwi 
aoore — judging  from  Pliny*s  words.  Modem  geographers  deem  it  more 
consistent  with  his  meaning  to  look  for  Phellos  north  of  Antiphellos  than 
in  any  other  direction,  and  the  ruins  at  Tchookoorbyc,  north  of  Anti- 
phellos, on  the  spur  of  a  mountain  called  Felierdagh,  are  thou^t  to  be 
those  of  Phellos. 

f  The  most  famous  city  of  Lyoia.  It  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  tho 
riTsr  of  that  name,  now  esUed  the  Edhen  Ohai.  It  was  twioe  besieged, 
*aiid  on  both  occasions  the  inhabitants  deatroyed  themselves  with  tlieir 
property,  firnt  bv  tho  Persians  under  Harpagus,  and  aflerwards  by  the 
Romans  under  Brutus.  Among  its  most  famous  temples  were  those  of 
Sarpe<lon  and  of  the  Lycian  Apollo.  The  ruins  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Gunik,  have  been  explored  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  and  other  travellers', 
and  a  portion  of  its  remsms  sre  now  to-  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
«onder  .the  name  of  the  Xsnthien  marbles. 

*  Its  ruins  still  besr  the  same  name.  It  was  a  flourishing  seaport,  on 
a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  sixty  stadia  east  of  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Xanthuf,    It  was  early  coloni/,ed  by  the  Dorians  from  Ci'et^?,  and  became 

a  cliief  seat  of  the  worsliip  of  Apollo,  from  whose  son  Patarus  it  was  said  j 
to  have  reoeived  its  i,iame.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  enlarged  it,  and  called 
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tain.  Next  comes  the  Promontory  of  Cragus^  and  beyond 
it  a  guH'^,  equal  to  the  one  that  comes  before  it ;  upon  it  are 
Pinara^,  aud  Telmessus**,  the  frontier  town  of  Lycia. 

Lycia  formerly  contained  seventy  toT^nis,  now  it  has  but 
thirty-six.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  Canasj\  Caudyba,  so  celebrated  for 
the  (Enian  Grove,  Podalia,  Chora  a,  past  which  the  river 
w^desa  flows,  Cyaneae^,  Ascandalis,  Amelas,  Noscopium, 
Tlos^,  and  Telandrus®.  It  includes  also  in  the  interior  the 
district  of  Cabal ia,  the  three  cities  of  which  are  iKniRn^lfL^ 
£albura%  and  JBubon^". 

it  ArsinoS,  but  it  still  remained  better  known  by  its  old  name.  This 
place  was  Tinted  by  St*  ^aul,  who  thenoe  tooli  amp  for  Phcndcia.  See 

Acts  xxi.  1. 

*  This  was  more  properly  the  name  of  a  momitain  district  of  Lyoia. 
Strabo  speaks  of  Cragiia,  a  mountain  ^yith.  eight  summits,  and  a  city  of 
the  same  name.  Beaufort  tliinlvs  that  Yedj-Booroon,  the  Seven  Capt^s, 
a  group  of  high  and  rugged  mountains,  appear  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Ifoniii  Ci^agud  of  Lyda. 

s  Pkobamy  the  Oulf  of  Maori,  equal  in  nie  to  the  Qvlf  of  SataUa, 
which  is  next  to  it. 

'  This  place  lav  in  the  interior  at  the  base  of  Cmgus,  and  its  ruins  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  east  nide  of  the  range,  about  half-way  between 
Xelmessud  and  the  termination  of  the  range  on  the  south  coast. 

^  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  Mei,  or  the  modem  port  of  Maori. 

*  Ite  lite  is  vnlmowii.  That  of  Oandyba  has  been  aaoertaiiied  to  he  « 
place eaUed  Genctefar,  east  of  the  Xanthus,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  ooast. 
Its  rock- tombs  are  said  to  be  beautifully  executed.  The  (Enian  grove  or 
forest,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  still  be  recognized  in  the  extensive 
pine  forest  that  now  covers  the  mountain  above  the  city.  The  sites  of 
Podalia  and  Choma  seem  to  be  unknown. 

'  In  some  editions  "  Cyane."  liSake  says  that  this  place  was  discovered 
to  thewest  of  Andriaeaby  OookevdL  It  appesra  from  Scott  and  Forbes's 
aooount  of  Lycia,  that  thrae  sites  have  been  found  between  port  Tristorus 
and  the  inland  valley  of  Kassabar,  wliich  from  the  inscriptions  appeared 
anciently  to  have  borne  this  name,  Yarvoo,  Ghiouristan,  and  Toussa. 
The  former  is  the  cliief  place  and  is  covered  with  ruins  of  the  Roman  and 
middle*age  construction.  At  Gliiouristan  there  are  Lycian  rock-tombs. 

'  Its  nuns  are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  Doorer,  in  the  interior  of 
Lfysria^  abont  two  miles  and  a  half  east  of  the  river  Xsnthus.  0£  the 
three  places  previously  mentioned  the  sites  appear  to  be  unknown, 

*  Mentioned  by  the  geofjrapher  Stephanus  as  being  in  Caria. 

*  Its  site  is  filed  at  Katara,  on  both  sides  of  the  Katara  Su,  the  most 
northern  branch  of  the  Xanthus.  The  ruins  are  very  considerable,  lyix\g 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  Balbura  is  a  neuter  plural. 

;  ^  It  lay  to  the  west  ol  BaUnir%  near  a  place  now  osUed  Ebi^ik,  on  • 
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On  gMamg  Telmessus  we  come  to  tlie  Anstic  or  CarpA-  ' 
thkiOL  Sea,  and  the  district  irhkik  is  properly  called 
Agnppa  has  divided  this  redm  into  two  parts ;  one  tdwIoA 
he  hiis  bounded  aa  the  east  dj  Fhrygia  and  Lycaoniay  on  Ae 
west  by  the  JE^geui  Se%  on  the  south  by  the  I^;yptiaii  Ses, 
and  on  the  north  by  Paphlagoniai  matdng  its  length  to  he 
478  miles  and  its  breadth  820.   The  other  part  he  has  i 
bounded  by  the  Lesser  Armenia  on  the  east,  l^ygia,  Ly- 
caonia»  and  Runphylut  on  the  west,  tiie  prorhice  of  Pontus 
on  the  north,  and  the  Sea  of  Pamphylia  on  the  south,  m&kmg 
it  576  miles  in  length  and  825  in  breadtii. 

CHAP.  29  — CAJULU 

"^Km  the  a4|oining  coast  is  Caria\  then  Ionia,  and  bevond 
it  iBolis.  Oana  surrounds  Doris,  which  lies  in  the  middli. 
and  runs  down  on  both  sides  of  it  to  the  sea.    In  it  ^  is  the 

Promontory  of  Pedslium',  the  river  Glaiiciis'*,  into  \vhu  h 
the  Telmeoium'  discharges  itself,  the  towns  ol*  D^edala', 
Crya^  peopled  by  fugitives,  tiie  river  Axon  and  the  town 
of  Calynda\ 

•maU  itream  that  flows  into  the  Honoom  Miy.  In  B.  zzxr.  e.  17,  Flinj  I 
mentions  a  kind  of  chalk  found  in  the  yicinily  of  this  plsoe.  Its  rvam 

are  still  to  be  seen,  but  they  are  not  striking. 

*  In  the  south-west  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
Dorth-east  by  the  mountains  Messa^g^is  and  Cadmus,  dividing  it  from 
Lydiftand  Phiygia,  and  adjoining  to  Phrjgia  and  Ljcia  ou  the  south-east. 

'  Now  Cape  GhinasL  It  was  also  called  Aitamaiom,  from  liie  temple 

of  Artemis  or  Diana  situate  upon  it. 

*  Discharging  itself  into  the  bay  of  Telmissus,  now  Makri* 

*  "Telmissus"  is  the  reading  here  in  some  editions. 

^  Situate  in  the  district  of  Caria  called  Peraea.  It  was  also  the  name 
giTsn  toamoaiitamottsdiilriet.  In  Hoskyn'a  miq>  the  mins  of  DieUala 
aroplaoedncarllielieadof  fhoGiilf  of  Olaneoa,  on^  well  of  a  amaU 
river  called  Inqgi  Ghai,  probably  the  ancient  Ninus,  where  Dvdahia  vaa 
bitlen  by  a  water-snake,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died. 

7  On  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus :  Bteplianus  however  plaoea  it  in  X(jcia* 
Mela  speaks  only  of  a  promontory  of  this  name. 

*  Leake  places  this  river  immediately  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus. 

*  Placed  by  Stnbo  aizty  stadia  from  the  aea,  weat  of  the  Gulf  ol 
Glaucus,  and  east  of  GarinuB.  Ita  atte  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  poaaiblj 
be  the  place  discovered  by  Fellows,  which  ia  proved  by  inaenptions  id  \ 
ha?e  been  oaUcd  Oac^fanda»  a  name  otherwise  unknown  to  na. .  This  liti 
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(28.)  The  river  Indus  \  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Cibyratae^  receives  sixty-live  rivers  which  are  constantly 
flowing,  besides  upward*  of  100  mountain  torrents.  Here 
is  the  free  town  of  Caunos',  then  the  town  of  Pymos*,  the 
port  of  Cressa^,  from  which  the  ifllaiid  of  libodes  is  distant 
twenty  miles ;  the  place  where  Loryma  fonnerly  stood,  the 
towns  of  Tisanuaa  ,  Paridion^  and  Lar\Tnna*,  the  Gulf  of 
Thymnias',  the  Promontoiy  of  Aphrodisias",  the  town  of 
Hyda,  the  Gulf  of  Schoenns,  and  ttie  district  of  BubaauB". 
There  mm  formerlj  the  town  of  Acanthna  here,  another 

N.N.E.  of  Makn,  on  the  Gulf  of  Olauctu  or  Makri,  at  a  plaoe  caUid 
Hoozooxnlee,  situate  on  an  elevated  plain. 

I  The  same  &8  the  river  Calbis  of  Strabo  and  Mela,  at  present  the 
Balamon  Tchj,  Quingi  or  Taas,  having  its  sources  in  Mount  Cadmus 
above  Oibyni^  Itwasaudtohavoden^itoiiBinefimaaafiiditBfiHio 
had  been  thrown  into  it  from  an  elephant. 

*  Their  district  waa  Cibyratis,  ot  which  the  chief  city  was  Cibyra. 
This  place,  uniting  with  the  towns  of  Balbura,  Bubon,  and  CEnianda, 
had  the  name  of  Tetrapolis  ;  of  which  league  Cibyra  waa  the  head,  mns- 
termg  30,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry.  The  iron  found  in  ihm  di^tnci 
was  etafly  oat  with  a  ciumi  or  Other  ahaip  tooL  Thente  ofihis  poww 
ful  city  has  been  ascertained  to  be  at  Horaoonit  on  the  Hotioom  Toby, 
a  branch  of  the  Dalamon  Tohy  or  Indna.  The  mina  ava  mj  eilaiiaiviey 
and  the  theatre  in  fine  preservation. 

^  Placed  by  Strabo  west  of  Calynda.  The  ancient  descriptions  of  its 
locality  vary,  but  the  place  now  known  as  Kaiguez  is  said  to  denote  its 
site.  The  Caunii  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Persian,  Grecian,  and 
Roman  hiatoriaa.  B  waa  nolad  Ibr  its  driad  liga,  mentkmed  hj  Flinj  in 
B.  XV.  e.  Id. 

<  Supposed  fay  Ifannert  to  be  the  It^aona  of  Strabo  and  the  Ffanana 

of  Ptolemy. 

*  Ix«ke  says  that  this  harbour  is  now  called  Aplothika  by  the  Greeks, 
an^,^rto  Cavaliere  by  the  Italians.  He  also  says  thut  on  its  western 
ahore  aro  the  mina  of  an  HeOenio  fortieaa  and  town,  wbiek  tve  andonbt* 
ediy  those  of  Loryma. 

*  It  had  a  port  of  the  same  nme. 

7  Called  Pandion  by  Mela,  according  to  Parisot. 

*  Parisot  suggests  that  it  is  the  same  as  Loryma  previously  mentioned* 

*  Like  the  Gulf  of  Schcenus,  a  portion  probably  of  the  Dorian  QuU^ 
now  the  Gulf  of  Syme. 

^  Theniodempameof  tbiBpromootoiylanotgiTienby  Hamflton,  wba 
aaiiad  lonnd  it.  It  has  been  confounded  with  the  Cjnoa  Semaof  Stnbo^ 
now  Cape  Yeb*  The  aite  of  Hyda  or  Hyde  is  unknown. 

"  There  was  a  town  of  this  name  as  well.  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
tells  UH  that  it  received  its  name  from  a  shepherd  who  aaTod  the  life  ol 
Todalirius,  when  shipwrocked  on  the  coast  of  Caria. 
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name  of  which  was  Dulopolis.  We  then  come  to  Cnido:?', 
a  tree  town,  situate  on  a  promontory^  Triopia*,  and  after 
that  the  towns  of  Pep^usa  and  Stadia. 

At  this  last  town  Doris  begins ;  but,  first,  it  may  be  ss 
well  to  describe  the  districts  that  lie  to  the  back  of  Caria 
and  the  several  jurisdictionB  in  the  interior.  The  first  ot' 
these'  is  called  Cibyratica ,  Cibyra  being  a  town  of  Phrygia. 
Twenty-five  states  resort  to  it  for  legtl  purposes,  together 
with  the  most  famous  city  of  Laodioea\ 

(29.)  This  place  at  first  bore  the  name  of  DiospoliBy  and 
after  that  of  Khoas^  and  is  situate  on  the  river  Lycua,  the 
Asopiis  and  the  Oaprus*  washing  its  sides.  The  other  peopk 
belonging  to  the  same  jurisdiction,  whom  it  may  be  not 
amiss  to  mention,  are  the  Hydn  litai^,  the  Themisones^,  and 
the  Hierapolite*.   The  seocnid  jurisdiction  receiveB  its  title 

*  Part  of  it  was  tiituate  on  an  island  now  called  Ca{)e  Krio,  connet-tcti 
bv  a  mu.Hovvav  with  the  mainland.  It*'  !«ite  is  eoveriMl  with  ruin**  of  i 
mo«t  interesting  character  in  every  dinxjtion.  The  Tnopian  proiiioiitor\, 
evidently  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  is  the  modem  dupe  Krio. 

-  '  U  oMB  been  remarked  that  in  hii  deioription  here  Flin  j  is  very  brief 
and  confuHcd,  and  that  he  may  intend  to  give  the  name  of  Triopia  either 
to  the  sinuU  peninsula  or  i^^Land,  or  ma?  indudein  thil  {(wm  flui  mutWll 
part  of  the  wIioIp  ot"  tlic  lartrcr  jn'ninsula. 

*  Of  these  cuneeniujt.    For  an  atteount  of  Cibyra  sec  last  page. 

*  On  the  Lycus,  now  known  as  the  Choruk-Su.  By  different  writers 
it  has  been  assisted  to  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phryeia,  bnt  in  the  uttinaate 
division  of  the  Roman  provinces  it  waa  assigned  to  the  Ghreater  Fhiygia. 
It  was  founded  by  Antiocluis  II.  on  the  site  of  a  previous  town,  and 
named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Laodice.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  ruins  of 
great  magnilicentic.  In  the  Apostolic  age  it  was  the  seat  of  a  flouriBhing 
Christian  Church,  which  however  very  soon  gave  signs  of  degeiierae\, 
as  we  leeni  from  St.  John^s  Epiatle  to  it,  ReveL  iL  14-22.  Bt,  Paul  aho 
nddieeaea  it  in  eommon  with  the  neighboorinc  ohuvdh  of  Coloase,  Its 
«ite  is  now  called  Eski-Hissar,  or  the  Old  GaaSe. 

*  A  tributary  of  the  Phrygian  Mceander. 

*  The  people  of  Hydrela^  a  town  of  Caria,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  one  of  three  brothers  who  cmigraU  d  (rom  Sparta. 

«    '  The  people  of  Themisonium,  now  called  TsenL 

*  Tlie  people  of  Hierapolis,  a  town  of  Phirgia,  situate  on  a  height  be- 
tween the  rivers  Lyous  and  ICsander,  about  five  miles  north  of  Tiaodioea, 
lon  the  road  from  Apamea  to  Sardts.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wann 
springs,  and  it.s  Plutonium,  or  cave  of  Pluto,  from  which  issued  a  me- 
phitic  vajwur  of  a  ]ioi:)onous  nature;  see  B.  ii.  c.  95.  The  Christian 
Church  here  is  alluded  tobv  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  theColossians,  iv.  13, 
Ita  rmim  arc  tiituul4i  at  an  liiLuiliabiLcti  place  caUed  Pambuk-luiles£»i« 
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from  Synnas* ;  to  it  resort  the  Lycaones%  the  Appiiiiir\ 
the  Eucarpeni^  the  Dorvlaji\  the  Midici,  the  Julienses^,  and 
fifteen  other  peopk^s  of  no  note.  The  third  jurisdiction  has 
its  seat  at  Apamea",  iorinerlv  called  Cela^na;*,  and  after  that 
Cibotos.  This  place  is  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Signia, 
the  Marayaa,  the  Obriina,  and  the  Orga,  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Marauder,  llowing  past  it.  Here  the  Marsyas, 
risini^  from  the  earth,  again  makes  its  appearance,  but  soon 
alter  buries  itself  once  more  at  Aulocrense^,  the  spot  where 

*  Situate  in  the  north  of  Phrygia  Salutaria  ;  it  s  ruina  being  probably 
fhoee  to  be  seen  at  Afiour-Kara-Hisar.  From  the  time  of  Constantine 
this  place  became  the  capital  of  Pbr)  gia  Salutaria.  It  stood  in  a  fruitihl 
plain,  near  a  mountain  quarnr  of  tho  celebrated  Syniiadic  marble,  ^hich 
was  white  with  red  veins  and  spots.  This  marble  waa  also  called  Don* 
miticus,"  from  Docimia,  a  nearer  place. 

'  As  idready  mentioned  in  C  2'5  of  the  present  Book. 

*  The  site  of  Appia  does  nut  appear  to  be  known.  Cicero  speaks  of 
an  applicatioii  maoe  to  lum  hjr  the  Appiani,  when  he  was  goyemor  of 
Cilieia^  feap^^g  the  taxes  wkh  whicn  tlu^  were  burdened,  and  the 
buildings  of  their  town. 

*  Eiirarpia  was  a  to\'ni  of  Phrvgia,  not  far  from  the  source?  of  tlio 
Mreander,  on  the  road  from  Dorylajum  to  Apanica  Cibotus.  The  vine 
grew  there  in  great  hixurianoe,  and  to  its  fruit  fuhiess  the  town  probably 
owed  its  name.  Kiepert  places  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Segielar,  but  ita  exact 
site  is  unknown. 

<  The  site  of  Dorybeum  is  now  called  Eski-Shehr.  The  hoi-baths  here 

are  mentioned  by  Athenecus,  and  its  wateis  were  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Sliee]vfecding  appearf  to  hnvr  been  carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent,  and 
nnder  the  Greek  empire  it  was  a  flouiishing  place.  The  -site  of  Midwum 
does  not  seem  to  be  known. 

*  The  people  of  Juha,  JuhopoUs,  or  Julianopolis,  a  town  of  Lydia, 
probaUj  to  we  south  of  Mount  Tmohis. 

7  This  place  was  built  near  Cebens  by  Antiochus  Soter,  and  named 
after  his  mother  Apama.  Strabo  says  that  it  laj  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Marsyas.  Its  site  has  been  fixed  at  the  modem  Denair,  Some 
ancient  ruins  are  to  be  smi. 

*  PUny  commits  an  error  here ;  Ceifiense  was  a  different  place  from 
Apamea,  though  close  to  it. 

*  Meaning  the  **Fountaui8  of  the  Pipe/'  and  probably  deriving  its 
name  from  the  legend  here  mentioned  by  Phuy,  and  in  6.  xYi.G.44. 
Strabo  describes  the  Marsyas  and  Maunder  as  rising,  a<^rding  to  report| 
in  one  lake  above  Celfpn«?,  which  produced  reeds  adapted  for  making  the 
mouth-pieces  of  musical  instruments,  but  he  gives  no  name  to  the  hike. 
Hamilton  found  near  Denair  or  Apamea,  a  lake  nearly  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, full  of  reeds  and  rushes,  whidi  he  looks  upon  aa  the  lake  on 
the  mountain  Auloerene^  desoribed  by  Pliny  in  the  81st  Chapter  of  thff 
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Mantyas  had  the  muaical  contest  with  Apollo  as  to  supe- 
riority of  skill  in  playing  on  the  flute.    Aulocrenae  ia  the 
name  given  to  a  valley  which  lies  ten  miles  on  the  road 
towards  Phrygia  fit)m  Apamea.    As  belonging  to  thia  juris- 
diction, it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  the  Metropolitae*,  the 
Diony»()polita'%  the  Euphorbeni*,  the  Acmonenses*,  the  Pel- 
teni*,  and  t  he  Silbiani*,  besides  uine  other  nations  of  no  note. 
Upon  the  GuU  ot"  Doris"  we  have  Licucopolis,  Hamaiitus, 
Eleus,  and  Euthene^    We  then  come  to  Pitaium,  Eutane*, 
and  Halicarnassus***,  towns  of  Caria.    To  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  last  place  six  towns  were  appended  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  Theangela",  Sibde,  Medmasa,  Euralium,  Pedasus. 
and  Telmissns'^.    Halieamassus  lies  between  two  gulfs, 
those  of  Ceramua"  and  Iajsua*\    We  then  come  to  Mjrn- 

present  Book.  His  account  howerer  is  very  confused,  as  be  mentionp  on 
ditTerent  occasions  a  region  of  AulocreDe^  a  imi^^  of  Aulocrene^  and  a 
mountain  of  Aulocrene. 

'  People  of  "  the  Mother  City/'  said  by  Stephen  of  Bjujitium  to  hitve 
raoetrvd  that  name  firom  Crbele,  the  Mother  otihib  Qoda. 

*  Noihing  is  known  of  the  site  of  IHonjaopolia.  It  is  mentioned  in  a 
lettor  of  Cicero's  to  his  brother  Quintus,  in  which  ha  speaks  of  the  people 
of  this  place  a«  being  very  hostile  to  the  latter.  ' 

^  The  8it€  of  Euphorbiura  is  denoted,  according  to  Leake,  by  the  mo-  ' 
dem  Sandukli.  It  lay  between  8ynnas  and  Apamea,  and  not  impro-  { 
bably,  ^  Bucarpia,  vBOfliTed  ito  name  fiom  the  ftrCilily  <^itB  territor?. 

^  TBieataof  A<mi<maliaBliem<bMd>fc  Aha^ 

*  The  aite  of  Pelta  is  by  D* AnTiUe  called  Ris-Chak  or  Hoa*Gliak. 

*  The  people  of  Silbium  or  Silbia,  noar  Metropolis. 

'  The  Dorian  pettlomrnts  on  the  coast  of  Caria  were  so  called.  Xhe 
Dorian  Gulf  wa^  probably  the  Sinus  Ceramicus  mentioned  below. 

*  Of  these  places  notiiing  whatever  seems  to  be  known. 

*  Htatnm  and  Butane  seem  to  be  unknown. 

>•  A  member  of  the  D«nan  Heiapolia,  or  League  of  the  Six  Cities. 
The  aite  of  thia  ikmous  dty  is  ooonpied  by  the  modem  Boodroum,  and 
its  ruins  are  very  extonpive.  It  was  famous  as  being  the  birth-plac*e  of 
the  two  historians  Herodotus  and  Dionyhius.  It  was  the  largest  and 
best  fortified  city  of  Caria.  According  to  Parisot  the  site  of  this  j 

place  is  now  called  AngeU  and  Karabaglas. 

^  This  place  mnit  not  be  confounded  with Tdmeiane  orTehouaaiia  in 
Ljeia,  whiok  has  been  previously  mentioned.  It  was  situate  six  milea 
from  HaUeanuMiia.  Of  the  other  plaoea  here  mflntioned  nothing  seems 
to  be  known. 

Now  the  Gulf  of  Staneo,  Koh,  or  Boodroum.    It  took  its  name  from 
the  port  of  Ceramus,  now  Keramo,  according  to  D'Anville. 

^  Now  the  Gulf  of  Mandeliyeh.  It  took  its  name  from  the  dtjy  of  ^ 
lasusy  the  aite  of  which  is  now  called  Askem  or  Asyn-XalBssL 
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dos',  and  the  former  site  of  Pal«oin)mdo8 ;  also  Nariandos, 

Neapolis',  Caryanda^,  the  free  town  of  Termera^,  Bargyla*, 
and  the  town  of  lasus®,  from  which  the  lashm  Gulf  takes 
its  name. 

Caria  is  especially  distinguished  for  tlie  fame  of  its  places 
in  the  interior ;  for  here  are  Mylasa^,  a  free  town,  and  that 
of  Antiochia®,  on  the  site  of  the  former  towns  of  Sym- 
msBthos  and  Cranaos :  it  is  now  surrounded  by  the  rivers 
Maeander"  and  Orsinus^^  In  this  district  also  was  formerly 
MaBaudropolis" ;  we  find  also  Eumenia^',  situate  ou  the  river 
Cludros^the  river  Glaucus^^y  the  town  of  Lysias  andOrthosa'\ 

^  JtM  rniiu  flve  ta  be  seen  aft  the  port  caUed  Gnnuahhu  Tbie  was  a 
Dorian  colony  on  the  ooaat  of  Cmm,  wodM.  probably  on  the  site  of  the 

old  town  of  the  Leleges. 

'  It  ha«  been  suggested  that  this  was  only  another  name  for  the  new 
town  of  Myndos,  m  contradistinction  to  PalaeomyndoB,  or  "old  MyndoS.** 

^  Scylax  the  geographer  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  natire  of  this 
pkoOi  The  (own  ia  suopoaed  to  mnre  been  built  partly  on  the  mainland 
and  partly  on  an  ialano.  Paatra  Lunani  ia  anppoaed  to  hatre  been  the 
harlK)ur  of  Caryanda. 

*  A  Dorian  city  on  the  Promontory  of  Termerium. 

*  Situate  near  lasus  and  Myndos.  Leake  eonjectures  that  it  may  liave 
been  on  the  bav  between  Pastra  Limano  and  Asyn  Kalesi.  There  was  a 
statue  here  of  Artemis  Cindyas,  under  the  bare  sky,  of  which  the  incre- 
dible atoty  iraa  told  that  neither  rain  nor  snow  ever  fell  on  it. 

*  See  luite    on  the  last  page. 

7  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  spot  still  called  Melasso.  It  was  a 
vory  flourishing  city,  eight  miles  from  t}ie  coast  of  tlip  (riilf  of  Tasus,  and 
situate  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  of  fine  whito  marble.  It  was  partly  destroyed 
in  the  Roman  civil  wars  by  Labieniis.    Its  ruins  are  very  extensive. 

*  Hamilton  has  fixed  the  site  of  this  place  between  four  and  five  miles 
aontb-eaat  of  Kuyuja,  near  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Kani-Su*  The 
aurroundmg  district  was  famous  for  the  exeellenoe  of  ifca  llga.  The  dty 
was  built  by  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucua* 

*  Now  called  the  Mendereh  or  Meinder. 

Pococke  thinks  that  the  present  Jenjer  is  the  Orsinus,  whUe  Mannert 
takes  it  to  be  the  Hadchizik,  a  Httle  winding  river  that  falls  into  the 
linander.  ^  Now  called  Guad-Hiasar,  according  to  Ansart* 

u  On  the  road  from  Doiylmun  to  Apamea«  It  ia  aaid  to  have  received 
its  name  from  Attains  II.,  who  named  the  town  after  his  brother  and 
pT^edecessor  Eumenes  II.  Its  site  is  known  as  i«h^|rlA^  and  it  ia  atill 
marked  by  numerous  ruins  and  sculptures. 

^  A  tributary  of  the  Maeander.    Its  modem  name  is  not  mentioned. 

*^  Mannert  takes  the  ruins  to  be  seen  at  J^ni-Chehr  to  be  those  of 
aneient  Qrtiioahk  Tho  torn  of  hpum  doea  not  appear  to  havo  been 
identified. 
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the  didtrict  of  Bcremithus',  IVy^a-,  and  Tralles^  aLso  called 
Eiiaiithia^  Seleucia,  and  Aiitiochia:  it  is  wa.shed  bv  the 
river  Eudon,  while  the  Tliebais  runs  through  it.  'Some 
authors  say  that  a  nation  of  Pygmies  formerly  dwelt  here. 
Besides  the  preceding  towns,  there  are  Thydonos,  Pyrrha\ 
Eurome*,  Heraclea^  Alnyzon^  the  free  town  of  Alabanda*) 
wiiich  lias(  given  name  to  that  jurisdiction,  the  free  town  of 
Stratomcea^*^,  Hynidos,  Ceramus^^y  Trazene^^  and  Phorontis. 

'  The  situation  of  this  diatviot  it  not  known.  See  B.  xri  o.  16»  ishen 

it  appears  that  thin  re^on  was  famous  for  its  boxwood. 

2  One  of  tlie  numerous  placea  of  that  name  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Bacchus.  It  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine  ot"  the  brook  Eiidon, 
wliicfa  fell  into  the  Maunder.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  Sultan- JbLis*^. 
a  liUle  to  the  went,  of  HaMli. 

'  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  Ghiuzel-Hissar,  near  Aldin.  This  was  t 
flourishing  commeroial  city,  includtnl  sometimes  m  Ionia,  sometimee  in 
Caria.  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Eudon,  a  tributary  of  the  river 
Ma?ander.    Under  the  Seleucidte  it  was  called  Antioi.-hia  and  Selenoa. 

<  From  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  surrounding  countrr. 

•  An  Ionic  town  of  Oaria,  on  the  north  side  of  the  ;Sinu3  Luitmicus, 
fifbr  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mseander. 

•  Or  EuromuH,  a  town  of  Caria,  at  the  fo  t  of  Mount  Grion,  wbidi 
runs  parallel  with  Latmos.  Euins  of  a  temple  to  the  nortll*weat  of  Alt- 
banda  are  considered  to  belong  to  Kuromus. 

7  A  town  of  uncertain  site.  It  mu^t  not  be  confounded  with  the  place 
of  the  same  name,  mentioned  in  c.  31  of  tlie  present  Book. 

•  The  mine  of  ite  citadel  and  walls  still  eodet  on  the  east  side  of 
Mount  Latmos,  on  the  road  from  Bafi  to  Tohisme. 

9  Situate  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Tralles.  The  modern  site  b 
douMful,  but  Arab  Ilispa,  on  a  brancli  of  the  Meander,  now  called  the 
Tchina,  is  supposed  to  represent  Alabanda.  It  was  notorious  for  the 
luxuriousncss  of  its  inliabitants.  A  stone  found  in  the  vicinity  was  used 
for  making  glass  and  glazing  vessels.  See  B.  xxxvi.  c.  13. 

IS  Built  Antioohus  I.  Soter,  and  named,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  Stra- 
tonice.  It  stood  sbuth  of  Alabanda,  near  the  rirer  Marms.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  it  stood  on  the  site  of  a  formw  city  called  IdriM,  and  still 
earlier,  Chrysaoris. 

D'Anville  identifies  it  wttli  a  place  called  Kcramo,  but  no  such 
place  appears  to  be  known.  Strabo  places  it  near  the  sea  between  Cnidus 
and  Halicamassus,  and  Geramus  comes  next  al\er  Cnidvis.  Ptolemv 
seems  to  place  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  Of  Hynidos  nothing 
*  appears  to  be  known. 

>2  It8  situation  is  unknown  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  Dorians  who  emigrated  to  the  coast  of  A?m  Minor  from 
Argolis  and  Troezene  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Phorontis  appears  to  bt 
unknown. 
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At  a  ^ater  distance*,  but  rosorting  to  tlie  same  place  of 
jurisdiction,  are  the  Orthronienses,  the  Alindienaes or  Hip- 
pini,  the  Xystiani^,  the  Hydissenses,  the  Apolloniatie^,  the 
Trapezopolitse*,  and  the  Aphrudirfienses®,  a  free  people.  Be- 
sides the  above,  tliere  are  the  towns  of  Coscinus",  and  Har- 
pasa^  situate  on  the  river  Harpasus',  which  also  passed  the 
town  of  TraUicou  when  it  was  m  existence. 


CHAP.  80.— LTDIA. 

Lydia,  bathed  by  the  sinuous  and  ever-recurring  windings 
of  the  river  Mseander,  lies  extended  above  Ionia ;  it  is  joined 
by  Fhrygia  on  the  east  and  My  sia  on  the  north,  while  on  the 
southitronBuptoCaria:  itform^lyhadthenameof  Ma»onia>'. 
Its  place  of  the  greatest  celebrity  is  Sardes",  which  lies  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Tmolus*^,  formerly  called  Tunolus.  From 
this  mountain,  which  is  covered  with  vineyardsy  flows  the 

>  BRiriiofc  obMires  that  many  of  the  towns  here  mentioiied  belonged 

to  the  northern  part  of  Phrj'gia. 

'  The  people  of  Aliiida  in  Caria,  whieli  was  Burrendered  to  Alexander 
the  Great  by  Alindn,  qiitvii  of  Caria.  It  was  one  of  tlie  strongest  places 
in  Caria.  Its  position  has  bcvn  fixed  by  Fellowea  at  Demmeergee-deraey, 
between  Arab-Kissa  and  Karpuslee,  on  a  steep  rock. 

*  Of  Xystis,  ae  aleo  of  Hydissa^  nothing  appears  to  be  known. 

*  Inhabitants  of  ApdUonia  in  Oaria^  of  wluoh  plaoe  nothmg  ^jpean 
to  be  known. 

*  Pococke  says  that  the  modem  site  of  Trapezopolis  is  eallod  Karadche. 

*  The  people  of  AphrodLsias,  an  ancient  city  of  Uaria,  situate  at  the 
modern  Ghera  or  Geyra,  south  ol  Antiochia  on  the  Msander.  Aphro- 
dite or  Yenua  soems  to  have  been  principally  worshipped  at  this  place. 
Stnbo  places  it  in  Pbrygia. 

f  Or  Coscinia,  a  place  in  Caria,  which,  as  we  may  gather  from  Strabo, 
ranked  below  a  town.  Leake  thinks  that  Tshinfti  where  Pococke  found 
considerable  remains,  is  the  site  of  this  place. 

*  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Harpasus,  a  tributary  of  the  Mfeander. 
Its  ruins  arc  supposed  to  be  those  seen  at  a  place  culled  Harpaa  Xalessi, 
In  B.  it  c.  98,  FHny  speaks  of  a  wonderful  roek  at  this  phuje. 

*  Kow  known  as  tiie  Harpn. 

M  By  this  name  alone  it  is  known  to  Homer. 

Its  ruins,  now  called  Sart,  are  very  extensive,  though  presenting  no- 
thing of  importance.  Its  citadel,  situated  on  a  rock,  was  considered  to 
be  almost  impre^able. 

K  Nowcaued  Kisilja  Husa  Dag^.  It  tist  fiunoiis  Bat  ita  trim^  sai&oa, 
aodgokL 
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river  Pactolus',  also  called  the  Chrvsorroas,  and  the  soureea 
of  the  Tarnua :  ihis  famous  city,  wliich  is  situate  upon  the 
GT|;<^aii  Lake',  used  to  be  called  Hyde^  by  the  people  of 
!\faBonia.  This  jurisdiction  is  now  called  that  of*  Harden, 
and  besides  the  peoph*  of  the  places  already  mentioned,  the 
following  now  resort  to  it — the  Macedonian  Cadueni*,  the 
Loreni,  the  Philadelpheni*,  the  Mseonii,  situate  on  the  river 
Cogamufl  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  the  Tripolitani,  who 
are  also  called  the  Antoniopolitse,  situate  on  the  banks  of  | 
the  Mseander,  the  ApQlloDihierit»%  the  MeaotimolitaB^,  and 
MNoe  others  of  no  note. 

OHAF.  81w — ^loin^ 

Ionia  begins  4t  the  Gulf  of  lasos,  and  has  a  long  -winding 
coast  with  numerous  bays.  First  comes  the  Gidf  of  Basili- 
cum^  then  the  Promontory'  and  town  of  Posideum,  and  the 
oracle  onoe  called  the  orade  of  the  BnmchidsD'^,  but  now  of 
Didynuean  Apollo,  a  distance  of  twent}^  stadia  from  the  sea- 
shore.  One  nundzed  and  eighty  stadia  thence  is  Miletus^ 

*  Now  called  the  Sarabat.  It  waa  famous  for  its  gold-producing  sands. 
On  ihe  tobA  between  Thyatira  §nd  tedes :  near  it  was  situate  llw  \ 

necropoli8  of  Parties. 

*  Stmbo  sa^s  tliat  »ouie  persooB  called  the  citadel  onlv  by  that  name. 

*  ThMWMsdfyof  Hjaia^rPtiiygiaof  thenam 

but  nothing  is  known  of  (he  plaoe  hare  alluded  to»  whoae  people  woM 
appear  to  UKve  been  a  colony  trom  Maeedonia. 

*  The  people  of  Philadelphia,  now  Ala-Cher,  or  the  "  Fine  City," 
twelve  leagiu'f*  south-east  of  Sarde*,  and  nine  leagues  soutli  of  Attalia. 

*  So  called  from  the  Greek  'AttoXAwj/os  iepop^  "the  temple  of  Apollo,'* 
in  the  vicinity  of  which,  south-east  of  Per^amus,  their  town  was  probablj 
situate.  Nothing  is  Imown  of  these  kMsahtiaa. 

7  DweUflVB  in  Ifeaotmoliii^  a  town  which,  from  its  name^  would  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  situate  on  the  middle  of  Mount  Tmolus. 

*  Now  called  the  Gulf  of  Melasso.       ^  Ts  ow  the  Cape  of  Melassa. 
The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Didymsean  Apollo  at  Branchidse  are 

still  visible  to  those  sailing  along  the  coast.  It  was  in  the  Milfwian  ter- 
ritory, and  abote  the  harbour  Fanormus.  The  name  of  tiie  site  was 
probably  Didyma  or  Did^mi,  hut  the  place  waa  also  called  Braiichids, 
nrom  that  bemg  the  name  of  a  body  of  priests  who  had  the  can  of  the 
temple.  Wo  learn  from  Ilerodotiis  tlw*  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  consulted 
this  oracle,  and  made  rich  presents  to  tl  e  temple.  The  temple,  of  which 
•only  two  columns  are  left,  was  of  whiti*  narble. 

"  The  ruins  of  this  important  mly  art  d*,£icuit  to  discover  ou  account 
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tlie  capital  of  Ionia,  which  formerly  had  the  names  of  Lele- 
geis,  Pityusa,  and  Anactoria,  the  mother  of  more  than  ninety 
cities,  founded  upon  all  seas ;  nor  must  she  be  deprived  of  the 
honour  of  having  Cadmus'  for  her  citizen,  who  was  the  first 
to  write  in  prose.  The  river  Maeander,  rising  from  a  lake  in 
Mount  Aulocrene,  waters  many  cities  and  receives  numerous 
tributary  streams.  It  is  so  serpentine  in  its  course,  that  it 
is  often  thought  to  turn  back  to  the  very  spot  from  which 
it  came.  It  lirst  runs  through  the  district  of  Apamea,  then 
that  of  Eumenia,  and  then  the  plains  of  Bargyla;  alter 
which,  with  a  placid  stream  it  passes  through  Caria^  water- 
ing all  that  territory  with  a  slime  of  a  most  fertilizing  quality, 
and  then  at  a  distance  of  ten  stadia  from  Miletus  with  a 
gentle  current  enters  the  sea.  We  then  come  to  Mount 
Latmus^  the  towns  of  Heraclea',  also  called  by  the  same 
name  as  the  mountain,  Carice,  Myus^,  said  to  have  been  first 
built  by  lonians  who  came  from  Athens,  Naulochum^  and 
Priene^  Upon  that  part  of  the  coast  which  bears  the  natne 
of  Trogilia^  is  the  river  G^ssus.  This  district  is  held  sacred 
by  all  the  lonians,  and  thence  receives  the  name  of  Panionia, 
^ear  to  it  was  fonnerly  the  town  of  Phygda^  built  by 

of  the  great  changes  made  on  the  coast  by  the  river  Meeander.  They  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  those  at  the  poor  village  of  Palatia  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  ICendereh ;  but  Forbiger  baa  tliowii  that  these  are  man 
probably  the  Temains  of  Myus,  and  that  those  of  Miletus  are  bimed  m  a 

lake  formed  by  the  Mendereh  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Latmus. 

^  See  B.  vii.  c.  57.  Josephus  eaya  that  he  liTed  very  shortly  before 
the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece. 

<  Kow  called  the  Monte  di  Palatia. 

*  Generally  called  '^Herades  isgtm  Latmus,*'  from  its  aStastioii  at  <iie 
weqtem  foot  of  Mount  Latmus.  Buins  of  tJiis  town  still  exist  at  the 
£oot  of  that  mountain  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Baffin 

*  Its  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Palatia.  It  was  the  smallest  city  of 
the  Ionian  Confederacy,  and  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meander, 
thirty  stadia  £rom  its  mouth. 

*  Mannert  says  that  its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  a  spot  callod  by  the 
Turks  Sansun-Kaled. 

*  One  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities,  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale. 
It  stood  originally  on  the  shore,  but  the  change  in  the  coast  by  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  M(eander  left  it  some  distance  from  the  land.  It  wu-^ 
celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher  Bias.  Its  ruins 
jsre  to  be  seen  at  the  spot  called  Samsuu. 

/  Now  oaDed  0mm  Santa  Maria,  or  Samsun. 
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fugitiveii,  as  its  name  implies',  and  thafc  of  Maratheshiin'. 
Above  these  places  is  Magnesia',  distdnguiahed  by  the  sur- 
name of  the  ''Mseandrian,"  und  sprung  fromMagnesia  inThes- 
saly :  it  is  distant  from  Ephesus  fifteen  miles,  and  three  more 
from  Tralles.  It  formerly  had  the  names  of  Thessaloche  and 
Andiolitia,  and,  lying  on  the  sea-shore,  it  has  withdrawn  from 
the  sea  the  islands  knoA^Ti  a«  the  Derasidae*  and  joined  them 
to  the  mainland.  In  the  interior  also  is  Thvatira^,  washed 
hv  the  Lycus;  for  some  time  it  was  also  called  Pelopia  and 
£uhippia*. 

Upon  the  coast  again  is  Mantinm,  and  Ephesus',  which 
was  founded  by  the  Amazons',  and  formerly  called  hy  so 
many  names :  Alopes  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  after  that 
Ortyg|ia  and  Morses,  and  then  Smyrna,  with  the  surname  of 
Tracma^  as  also  Samomion  and  Ptelea.  This  city  is  built 
on  Mount  Kon,  and  is  washed  by  the  Catster^  a  river  which 
rises  in  the  Cilbian  range  and  brings  down  the  waters  of 
many  streams'*,  as  also  of  Lake  Fegasaeus",  which  reodyes 

*  He  implies  tliat  it  is  derived  from  ^vyrj  "  flight." 

"  Between  Ephesns  and  KeapoliB.  It  belonged  to  the  Samians  wbo 
exchanged  with  the  Epheaians  for  Neapolis,  which  lay  nearer  to  their 
island.  The  modem  Soala  Nova  oooapies  the  lite  of  one  of  them,  it  is  \ 

uncertain  which. 

3  Tt8  ruins  arc  to  be  seen  at  the  modem  Inek-Bazar.  It  was  situate 
on  the  river  Lethffius,  a  tributary  of  the  Meeander.  It  was  famous  for  its 
temple  of  Artemis  Leuoophiyene,  the  nmiB  of  whioh  still  eeDst. 

4  See  B.iL  0.01. 

ft  Now  known  as  Ak-Hissar  or  the  **  Wlitte  Gastla.''  Stvabo  intent 

ns  that  it  was  founded  by  Seleucus  NicatOT. 

•  From  the  excellence  of  its  horses. 

"  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  Ayazaluk.  It  was  the  chief 
of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  devoted  to 
the  ironhip  of  Artemis,  whose  temple  hm  ivas  deemed  one  of  tiio  waon 
daen  fsi  the  world.  Nothing,  except  some  traoes  of  its  fonndaHtioiia,  is 
now  to  be  seen  of  this  stapendous  buUding. 

"  It  was  move  generaUy  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  CSarians  and 
the  Leleges. 

'  Now  called  the  £ara*Su,  or  Black  Eiver,  or  Kuchuk-Meinder,  or 
Little  Mseander. 

^  It  has  been  observed  that  though  Pliny  seems  to  say  that  the  Osysler 
receives  many  straams,  they  must  have  had  but  a  short  course,  and  eould 
only  be  so  many  channels  by  whirb  the  rivers  descend  from  the  monntsia  J 

•lopes  that  shut  in  the  contrac  ted  basin  of  the  river.  \ 
11  XliiB  lake  or  marsh  seems  to  be  the  morass  situate  on  the  road  from 
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those  disduffged  by  the  river  Phyrites  \  Prom  these  streams 
there  aocummates  a  large  quantity  of  sliiney  which  vastly 
increases  the  soil,  and  has  added  to  the  mainland  the  island 
of  Syrie',  which  now  lies  in  the  nddst  of  its  plains.  In  this 
city  is  the  fountain  of  Galippia'  and  the  t^ple  of  D&ua^ 
which  last  is  surrounded  by  two  streams,  each  known  by  the 
name  of  Selenus,  and  flowing  from  opposite  directions. 

After  leaving  Ephesos  there  is  another  Mantinm,  belong- 
ing  to  the  Colophonians,  and  in  the  interior  Colophon^  itseUT, 
past  which  the  river  HaLesus*  flows.  After  this  we  come  to 
the  temple*  of  the  darian  ApoUo,  and  Lebedos' :  the  city 
<rf  Notium'  once  stood  here.  Next  comes  the  Promontory 
of  Oor^ceium^  and  then  Mount  Mimas^  which  projects  150 
milea  mto  the  sea^  and  as  it  approaches  the  mainland  sinks 


ander  the  Great  gave  orders  for  l^e  plain  to  be  cat  through,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles  and  a  half,  mr  the  purpose  of  joining 
the  two  gulfs  and  making  an  island  of  Erythrse^"  and  Mimas. 

Smyrna  to  Ejphesus,  into  which  the  Phjrites  Hows,  and  out  oi  which  it 
ccnuM  ft  oomidcrablo  stnsiiL 

1  ^DiAPhyritesisaBmaUriTertliaftiscroefledontheraadfiomEph^^ 
to  Smyrna,  and  joiiis  the  Cayster  on  the  nght  baiik  ten  or  twehe  niUes 
above  Ayaznluk,  near  the  site  of  Epheens. 

'  See  B.  ii,  c.  91.  for  further  mention  of  this  island. 

*  Said  to  be  deriyed  from  the  Greek,  meaning  "  The  beautiful  (stream) 
from  Pion." 

^  One  of  the  twdve  lonlaa  dtiee  of  AmtL,  finmded  by  Andnsmon. 
Notitmi  was  its  port.  TfaeredonotseeintobeaiijfegaaaiiiBofeiUierof 

these  places. 

*  Called  also  the  Hales  or  Ales^  and  noted  for  the  ooohiesB  of  its 

waters. 

*  At  Clams,  near  Colophon.  Wlien  Gemianicus  was  on  his  way  to. 
the  Bast»  this  orade  fiwetold  to  him  his  speedy  deatiu  Chandlsr  is  of 
opinion  that  he  discovered  the  site  of  this  pUoe  at  ZiU^  where  he  ibnnd 
a  spring  of  water  with  marble  stflps  to.  it^  ^diich  he  ooQsidflrs  to  haTe 
been  the  flacred  foiintaiii.  Othevs  again  suggest  that  these  mins  may  be 
tliose  of  Notium. 

7  Its  site  was  probably  near  the  modem  fikklesia^  but  no  traces  of  the 

cilY  itself  are  to  be  found. 

*  Bnplying  that  in  his  time  Notkim  was  not  in  eiistmos^  wfasras  in 
renlity  Notium  snpeneded  Old  Colophon,  of  which  it  was  the  port,  and 


•  Now  known  as  Cape  Curco. 

^  The  site  of  this  place  is  now  known  as  Bitri,  on  the  south  side  of  a 
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l^ear  Eiythna  formerly  stood  the  towns  of  Pteleofn,  Heioa, 
and  Dorion;  we  now  find  the  river  Aleon,  Corynseum,  a 
Promontoiy  of  Mount  Mimaii»  Clazoin«i»\  Parthenie^,  and 
Kippi',  known  by  the  name  of  Chytrophoria,  when  it 
fiormed  a  group  of  islands ;  these  were  united  to  the  eon- 
tineiit  by  tiie  same  Alezandier,  b^  means  of  a  causewsj^  two 
stadia  in  length.  In  the  mtenor,  Ae  eities  of  Daphnns, 
Hermeeia,  aiM  8ipylim\  formerly  oaUad  Tanta]i%  and  tin 
capitsl  of  Moonus  where  Lake  osle  now  stands,  are  now 
no  longer  in  eiistence :  Ardiseopolis  too,  which  anooeeded 
8ipprlum,  has  perished,  and  in  their  turns  Colpe  and  Lilwde, 
whidi  sQceeeaed  it. 

On  returning  theaoe*  towards  the  eoast,  at  a  distanee  of 
twelye  miles  we  find  Smyrna^  oriffinallr  founded  an 
Amason  [of  tiiat  name],  and  rebuilt  oy  Alezander ;  it  is  re* 
fmhed  bjr  the  river  Meles,  which  rises  not  £ir  off.  Through 
this  district  run  what  may  almost  be  celled  the  most  &mous 
mountains  of  Asia,  Mastusia  in  the  rear  of  Smyrna,  and 
Termetis^  joining  the  foot  of  Olympus.   Termetis  is  joined 

•mall  pounsids,  irhieh  projeoto  into  the  bay  of  Ery thm.  ^Ihe  rmns  «• 

oonsidemble. 

^  On  the  south  ride  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna.  In  Strabo*8  time  this  citr 
appears  to  have  been  removed  from  Chytrium,  its  original  site.  diaBdler 
found  traces  of  the  city  near  Yourla,  from  whiob  he  came  to  the  oonclu- 
sion  that  the  place  waa  very  small  and  inoonridenible. 

*  Aooording  to  Nioander,  this  was  a  mountain  of  the  territory  of  Cla- 
■omflna^  afanoet  emounded  by  see. 

*  Or''theHoneB»''erigm%lbiir  idaiideclow  to  the  menilniid,  off 
ClasomeneB. 

*  This  was  probably  the  same  causeway  that  was  observed  by  Chandler 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vourla,  the  site  of  ancient  Clazomense. 

*  See  B.  ii.  c.  ^1,  where  he  speaks  of  this  place  as  being  swallowed  up 
m  the  earth. 

*  Fran  Clazomenie. 

7  Now  called  Izmir  by  the  TurkS)  Smyrna  by  the  weileni  nations  of 

Europe ;  the  only  one  of  the  pp^t  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  that  has  survived  to  the  present  day.  This  place  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  that  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer ;  and  the 
poet  was  worshipped  here  for  a  hero  or  demi-god  in  a  mi^^nifioent  build- 
ing-eaMed  the  HoaMMUin.  Thm  afe  Irat  WW  remahie  of  the  Mifiiettt 
ci^ :  the  modem  one  is  the  greatest  eommercial  city  of  the  Levant. 

*  Hardouin  takes  this  to  be  the  name  of  a  town,  but  Ortehus  and 
Pinetus  seem  to  be  more  oorroc^  ir  thinking  it  to  he  the  name  of  a 
mountain* 
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by  Draco,  Draco  running  into  Tinolus,  Tmolus  into  Cadmus*, 
and  Cadmus  into  Taurus.  Leaving  k^iayrna,  the  river  Herrnus 
forms  a  tract  of  plains,  and  gives  them  its  own  name.  It 
rises  near  Dorylseum^,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  and  in  its  course 
receives  several  rivers,  among  them  the  one  called  the  Phrj'x, 
which  divides  Caria  from  the  nation  to  which  it  gives 
name ;  also  the  Hyllus^  and  the  Cryos,  themselves  swollen 
by  the  rivers  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  and  Lydia.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Hermus  formerly  stood  the  town  of  Temnos* :  we 
now  see  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf*  the  rocks  called 
M}Tmeee8*,  the  town  of  Leuce^  on  a  promontory  which 
was  once  an  island,  and  PhoeW,  the  irontier  town  of 
Ionia. 

A  great  part  also  of  ^olia,  of  which  we  shall  have  pre- 
sently  to  speak,  has  recourse  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Smyrna ; 
as  well  as  the  Macedones,  sumamed  Hyrcani*,  and  the  JMag- 
uetes^^  from  Sipylus.  But  to  Ephesus,  that  other  great  lumi- 
nary of  AsisLf  resort  the  more  distaat  peoples  known  as  the 

^  It  does  not  appear  that  all  these  momitauii  have  boon  identified. 
Cadmus  is  the  Baba  Dagh  of  the  Turks. 

*  Mentioned  in  C.  29  of  the  present  Book. 

'  In  the  time  of  Strabo  this  tributary  of  the  Hermua  seems  to  have 
been  known  as  the  Fhiyeint, 
^  Its  site  is  now  celled  Menemen,  according  to  D*iUlfiIle»  The  Crpu 

was  80  called  firom  the  Qreek  Kpvo^  ''ooUL" 

*  The  present  Gulf  of  SmjniAi 

«  Or  the  "Ants." 

.  7  Probably  so  called  from  the  whiteness  of  the  promontorr  on  which 
it  was  fitoateu  It  was  bi^  bj  TMum,  the  Ptonian  general,  in  b.o.  352, 
and  TCOiarkable  as  the  aefloe  of  the  battle  between  the  CoaeuL  Lieiiiiiie 
Crassus  and  Jkrietonim  in  B.a  181.  The  modem  name  of  ite  dte  is 

Lefke. 

^  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  Karaja-Fokia  or  Old  Fokia,  south-west  of 
Fouges  or  New  Fokia.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  bj  Phocian 
colonists  under  Philogenes  and  Damon. 

*  The  people  of  HywMiia»  oneof  the  twetre  eitiee  which  were  proetrated 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cssar ;  see  B.  iL  c.  86. 

^0  The  people  of  Magnesia  "ad  Sipylum,"  or  the  city  of  Megneeia  on 
the  Sipylus.  It  was  situate  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Hermus,  and  is 
famous  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  two  Scipios 
over  Antiochus  the  Great,  which  secured  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of 
the  Beet,  b.o.  190.  This  place  also  mttated  from  the  great  eivthquake 
in  the  rtngn  of  Tiberinai  but  wae  itiU  a  pIfMe  of  importanoe  in  the  0flh 
ecntniy. 
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CMarieiiBes*,  the  Metropolits*,  the  Cilbiani^,  both  the 
Lower  and  Upper,  the  M78omacedoiie8\  the  MasteuveiiBeB*, 
the  Briii]it»%  the  Hypsepeai',  and  the  DioehieritBB*. 


.SoliB*  eomes  next,  formerly  known  ae  Ifysia,  and  Troas 
wUeh  ia  a^acent  to  the  HeUeapont.  Here,  after  pasaing 
Phocaaa,  we  come  to  the  Aacanian  Port,  then  the  apot  wbero 
Lariaaa^  atood,  and  then  Cyme",  Mvrina^  alao  eaUed  Sebaa- 
topolia*^,  and  in  the  interior,  ^gaB^^  Attalia'^,  Poeiditey  Necm- 

^  The  people,  it  if  snppoBcd,  of  a  place  enllod  Hierocnr?area. 

'  The  people  probabij  of  Metropolis  in  Lvdia,  now  Tnrbali,  a  citj  on 
the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  between  Ephesus  and  Smjrna.  Cilbis,  perhaps 
the  present  Durgut,  was  their  chief  place. 

*  A  people  dwdUnf  m  the  upper  falley  of  CSi^Mer. 

*  Or  Mynan  MacedoniMii. 


tanra-Kalesi. 

•  The  people  of  Briula,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown. 

^  The  people  of  Hypeepfe,  a  small  town  of  Ljdia,  on  the  southern 
alope  of  Mount  Tmolus,  forty-two  miles  from  EpibBsas.  Under  the 
Penisii  snpramaey,  the  wonntp  of  Fife  wes  intiodiued  at  this  place. 
Arachne,  the  spinner,  and  competitor  with  MinerT%  is  lepfesented  by 
Ovid  as  dwelling  at  this  place ;  he  calls  it  on  two  occasions  "  the  littie 
Hyptrpse."  Leake  is  of  opinion  that  the  ruins  seen  at  Bereki  belong  to 
this  place. 

•  The  people  of  Dios  Hieron,  or  the  "  Temple  of  Jupiter."  This  was 
a  sniaUplMse  in  Ionia  between  liebedus  and  €k>lopl^  It  baa  been  eog* 
gested  that  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Cayster,  but  its  site  is  imoertain. 

'  ^olis,  properly  so  called,  extended  as  far  north  as  the  promontotj 
«rf  Lectum,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium. 

^  Near  Cyme,  a  place  of  Pelasgian  origin.  It  was  called  Egyptian 
Larissa,  because  Cyrus  the  Great  settled  here  a  body  of  his  Egyptian 
soldiers.   According  to  I>*AnTi]]e  its  site  is  still  known  as  Larusar. 

w  Said  to  have  boon  so  oalled  from  Cyme  an  Amason.  It  was  on  tbe 
noithem.side  of  the  Hermus :  Herodotus  gives  it  the  siuname  of  Phri' 
conis.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  modem  Sanderb  or  Sandsiiiou 
The  father  of  the  poet  Hesiod  was  a  native  of  this  place. 

w  It  was  probably  so  called  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Annfustus. 

"  Situate  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  We  learn  from  Tacitus 
that  it  sufBsred  from  the  great  earthquake  in  the  time  of  TUMarius.  Its 
site  is  called  Quzel-Hisssr,  according  to  D'AuTille. 

^*  Originally  named  Agroeira  or  Alloeira.  There  is  a  plaoe  stiU  oalled 
Afiala,  on  the  xifor  HenniiSy  but  Hamilton  found  no  remaina  of  anti- 
quity thwe. 
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tichoB^  and  TemnoB*.  Upon  the  shoie  we  come  to  the  river 
Titaaius,  and  the  city  which  from  it  deriyes  its 
also  stood  here  on  an  island  ledaimed  from  the  sea  and  joined 
totheknd:  now  only  its  harbours  are  left^  We  then  come 
to  the  town  of  Ebea*,  the  river  Caicus^  which  flows  from 
Mysia,  the  town  of  Pitane^,  and  the  river  Canaaus.  The  fol- 
lowing towns  no  longer  exist — Canse®,  Lysimachia',  Atamea", 
Carene'^  Cisthene'^,  CiUa'^  CocyUum",  Theba^  Astyre>^ 

^  Or  the   New  Walla."   Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  distant  thirty  stadia 

from  Larissa. 

^  ltd  sit«  is  uukuowu ;  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  place 
of  that  name  mentioiifid  in  the  kat  Ohapter,  wfaieh  atood  on  the  sea-ooast. 
It  aufferod  from  the  gnat  earthquake  in  the  reisn  of  Tiherius  Caesar. 

'  Or  Grymnni,  forty  stadia  from  Mynnaiaiia  seventy  from  Ekpa.  It 
contained  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  with  an  ancient  oracle  and  a  splendid 
temple  of  white  marble.  Parmenio,  the  general  of  Alexander,  took  the 
place  by  assault  and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  is  again  mentioned 
oy  Phny  in  B.  xxxii.  c.  21. 

*  This  passage  seema  to  be  in  a  oornipt  state^  and  it  ia  difficult  to 
arrive  at  Pliny's  exact  meaning. 

*  The  port  of  the  Pergameni.  Strabo  places  it  south  of  the  river 
Cai'cuB,  twelve  stadia  from  that  river,  and  120  from  Pergamum.  Its  site 
is  uncertain,  but  I^eake  fixes  it  at  a  place  called  Kliseli,  on  the  road  irom 
the  south  to  Pergamum. 

*  Its  modem  name  is  said  to  he  Ak-Su  or  Bakhr. 

'  On  the  eoaat  of  the  Elaitic  gull  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  rei^n  of  the  Emperor  lituB.  Ita  iiteia  fay  some  thought 
to  have  been  at  Sanderli. 

8  Supposed  to  have  been  situate  near  the  modem  Cape  Coloni.  It 
was  here  that  in  the  war  with  Antiochus,  B.C.  191-190,  the  Roman 
fleet  was  liauled  up  for  the  winter  and  protected  by  a  ditch  or  rampart. 

*  So  caOed  from  Lysimaehna,  the  aon  of  Agathooke. 

^  A  atrong  place  opposite  to  Lesbos.  It  was  on  the  road  from  Adra- 
myttinm  to  &  plain  of  the  GaSous.  Ita  site  ia  generaUj  fixed  at  JDikeii 
Koi. 

"  Or  Carine.    The  army  of  Xerxes,  on  its  route  to  tlie  Hellespont^ 
marched  through  this  place.   Its  site  is  unknown. 
^  It  lay  ootside  off  the  bay  of  Adiamytthmi  and  the  promontory  of 

*3  Mentioned  in  the  Iliad  with  Ghryse  and  Tenedos. 
A  place  called  Kutchukn,  or,  as  some  mte  it^  CotoehiohHU'Enni, 

is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site. 

J*  Or  Thcbt»«,  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy. 

In  the  plain  of  Thebes  between  Antandros  and  Adram^ttium.  Il 
had  a  temple  of  Artamii^  of  which  the  Antandiii  had  the  supermtcndaeww 
Its  ate  does  not  aj^^  to  hsfie  been  aaoertained. 
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Chrysa^  Palapscepsis^,  Gergitha^,  and  Neandros*.  We 
then  come  to  the  city  of  Perperene',  which  still  survives, 
the  district  of  Heracleotes,  the  town  of  Coiyphas®,  the 
rivers  Gr^^lios  and  Ollius,  the  region  of  Aphrodisias', 
whieli  formerly  had  the  name  of  Politice  Orgas,  the  di- 
strict of  JScepsis',  and  the  river  Evenus',  on  whose  banks 
the  towns  of  Lvrnesos^'*  and  Miletos  have  fallen  to  decav. 
In  this  district  also  ia  Mount  Ida",  and  on  the  coast  Adra- 
m\i:teo8",  formerly  called  Pedasus,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  gulf  and  the  jurisdiction  so  called.  The  other  rivers  are 
the  Astron,  Cormalos,  Crianos,  Alabastros,  and  Hieros,  flow- 
ing from  Mount  Ida:  in  the  interior  is  Mount  Ghurgara'^ 

1  Kot  impobobly  the  Ghryse,  mintioiied  bj  Hoour  in  the  Oiad,  B.l 
IL  87, 890, 481  $  baft  thm  wwa  mwiI  places  of  this  nama. 

'  See  the  note  to  Soeptis  in  the  present  Chapter. 

5  Or  Gkrgis,  Gt^rgithus,  or  Gergithea,  a  town  in  the  Troad,  north  of 
Scamander.  It  was  a  place  with  an  acropolis  and  strong  walls.  At  talus, 
king  of  Pergamus,  transplanted  the  people  of  Gtergi«  to  anotlier  spot 
near  the  tomm  of  tbo  Oilcuiy  frfme  m  afterwndt  ind  a  nlaoe  called 
Gergetha  or  Gc^githion,  in  the  ▼mnitj  of  LariiM.  Tb»  dd  town  of 
Ckrgiit  Wtti  by  some  said  to  have  been  the  hirth^phMse  of  the  Sibj],  and 
its  coins  have  her  imngc  impressed  on  them. 

*  Also  called  Neaiulrift,  upon  the  Hellespont.  < 

*  South  of  Adrainyttium  ;  in  its  viemity  were  copper-mines  atid  cele-  \ 
brated  vinejardii.    It  was  here  that  Thucydides  is  i«aid  to  have  died. 

*  In  tiie  dufariet  of  Conrphantes,  opposite  to  Lorixw,  and  north  of 
Atameus.   Pliny  speaks  of  the  ojitan  of  GoiTpfaas,  B.  xxxii.  e.  6.  j 

7  This  AphrocUsias  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  identiiiad. 

8  Ap^nin  mentioned  by  Pliny  m  B.  xi.  c.  80.  Socpsis  was  an  ancient 
city  in  the  mterior  of  the  Troad,  soutli-east  of  Alexandria,  in  the  moun* 
tains  of  Ida.  Its  inhabitants  were  removed  by  Autigonus  to  Alexandria ; 
but  being  permitted  by  Ljomaohua  to  return  to  t\iar  homes,  they  built 
a  nevr  ci^,  and  the  leniaiiia  of  the  old  torn  then  oalled  Fal^^ 
Tliis  place  is  famous  in  literary  hiatorj  for  beang  the  spot  where  certain 
MSS.  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  were  buried  to  prevent  their  transfer 

to  Pergamus.  "When  dug  up  they  were  found  nearly  destrpyad  bj  mouJd,  ! 
and  in  this  condition  were  removed  bv  Svlla  to  Athens. 

*  Sometimes  called  the  Lvcormas,  now  kuo  w  u  aa  the  Fidhari  or  Fidliaro. 
^  Frequent^  mmtloiiea  h^  Homer. 

StOl  known  as  Ida  or  Kaa^Dagh. 
^  If  ore  generally  known  as  Adramyttium  or  Adramyteum,  now  Adm* 
miti  or  Edremit.    According  to  tradition  it  was  founded  by  Adramy% 
the  brother  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.    It  is  mentioned  as  a  st^-port  in 
the  Acts,  xxvii.  2.    There  are  no  traces  of  ancient  remains  on  it^  site. 

One  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Ida  in  the  Troad,  now  called  Kaz-Da^  < 
Xhe  temtofy  in  tms  Ticimty,  aa  we  learn  from  Tiigil  and  Sencoa^  wai 
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with  a  toyra  of  the  same  name.  Again,  on  the  coast  we 
meet  with  Antandroa',  formerly  called  Edonis,  and  after 
that  Cimmeris  and  Assos,  also  called  Apollonia.  The  town 
:  of  Palamedium  also  formerly  stood  here.  The  Promontoij* 
,of  Xiecton^  separates  ^olis  from  Tnm.  In  .^lis  there 
I  was  formady  the  city  of  Polymedia,  as  also  Chrysa,  and  a 

second  Larissa.  The  temple  of  Smintheus'  is  still  standing ; 
I  Colone^  in  the  interior  has  perished*    To  Adramyttium 

resort  upon  matters  of  legal  business  the  ApoUoniatse^y  ^ 
I  whose  town  is  on  the  river  Ebyndacus',  the  JBlri^ii^  the 
I  Miletopolitae®,  the  Poemaneni',  the  Macedonian  Asculacad, 
I  the  Polichnffii*^,  the  Pionitse",  the  Cilician  Mandaoadeni, 

and,  in  Mysia,  the  Abrettini^,  the  people  known  as  the 

HeUespontii'*)  and  others  of  less  note. 

fiunouBforitsfertilHy.  ThemodeniTillageofln^isfuppoted  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Gargara. 

'  Now  Antandro,  at  the  head  of  the  Ghilf  of  Adramyttium.  Aristotle 
I  also  says  that  its  former  name  was  Edonis,  and  that  it  was  inhabited  hj 
I  a  Thracian  tribe  of  Edoni.   Herodotus  as  well  as  Aristotle  abo  speak  o£ 
the  seizure  of  the  ulaoe  by  the  Cimmerii  in  their  incursion  into  Asia. 

'  Now  Oape  Babs  or  BmUk  Maria,  the  Kra^-weet  promontoiy  of  the 
Troad. 

*  Or  Sminthian  Apollo.  Thii  appears  to  have  been  situate  at  the 
Chryea  last  mentioned  by  Plinv  as  no  longer  in  existence.  Strabo  places 
Chrysa  on  a  hill,  and  he  mentions  the  temple  of  Smintheus  and  speaks 
of  a  symbol  which  recorded  the  etymon  of  that  name,  the  mouse  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  figure,  the  work  of  ScH)pas.  According  to 
an  aneuiit  tradition,  ApoUo  had  his  name  of  fibninlneiia  giTen  htm  a» 
being  tlioiiioQM-dMlro70r,  fisr,  MO^^ 

(heat  was  a  '*  mouse." 

^  Aooording  to  tradition  this  place  was  in  early  times  the  residence  of 
Cvcnus,  a  Thracian  prince,  who  possessed  the  adjoining  country,  and  the 
island  of  Tenedos,  opposite  to  which  Colone  was  situate  on  the  mainland. 
PUnyhowerer  here  plaoes  it  in  the  interior. 

*  TSbe  aito  of  thia  Apollonia  i§  at  Abullioiite^  on  a  lake  of  the  flame 
msBM,  the  Apolloniatis  of  Strabo.  Its  lemaias  are  lery  inooiifliderahle. 

*  Or  Lycus,  now  known  as  the  Edrenos. 

'  Of  this  people  nothing  whatever  is  known.  •  D'AnfiUe  thinks 

that  the  niodeni  Bali-Kesri  occupies  the  site  of  Miletopolis. 

^  Stephanus  Byzantinus  mentions  a  place  called  Pcemaninum  near 
Cyzicos.  ThelnhahitantflofPolidiiiakatowiioftheXra^ 

"  The  people  of  Pionia,  neer  Scepsis  and  Oargera. 

"  They  occupied  the  gnotor  piurt  of  Mysia  Proper.  Thev  had  a  native 
dirinity  to  which  thej  ^lid  peeoliar  honours,  by  the  Qreeks  called  Ztet 

v  The  same  as  the  Olympeni  or  Oljmpieni,  in  the  district  of  Olympene 
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The  ^i^^^t  place  in  Troas  is  Hamaxitus^  then  Cebrenia*, 
and  then  Troafi'  itself,  formerly  culled  Antlgoma,  and  now 
Alexandria,  a  Homan  colony.  We  then  come  to  the  town 
of  Nee*,  the  Scamander^,  a  navif:^ble  river,  and  the  spot 
where  in  former  times  the  town  of  Siirenm'^  stood,  upon  a 
promontory.  We  next  come  to  the  Port  of  the  Acha^ans' ,  into 
V  hich  the  Xanthua"  flows  after  its  union  with  the  Simois^, 
and  forms  the  Paljcscaniander'",  which  was  fonnerly  a  lake,  j 
The  other  rivers,  rendered  famous  by  Homer,  namely,  the 
Rhesus,  the  Heptaporus,  the  Caresus,  and  the  Ithodius,  htae 
left  no  vestiges  of  their  existence.  The  Granicus",  taking  a 
different  route,  flows  into  the  Pro(K)ntis^^.  The  small  dtj  d 
Sciuniuidria,  however,  still  exists,  and,  at  a  distsaoe  of  a  mile 

at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympos ;  uflzt  to  wliom,  OH  the  south,  and  w«st» 

were  the  Abrftt4'ni. 

*  On  tlie  south-western  coast  of  the  Troad,  fifty  stadia  south  of  La* 
ridsa.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  ceased  to  exiat.  l^o  ruins  of  tlui 
place  bif«  been  known  to  be  disoofwed,  Imt  FrokeMli  ii  induced  to  thmk 
tliat  the  arehitedunl  ramainB  to  be  lem  near  CSepe  Baba  are  those  of 
Hamaxitus. 

'  Or  Cebrene  or  Cebren.  It  was  separated  from  the  territory  of  Scepsis  } 
by  the  river  Menander.    Leake  supjKJses  it  to  have  occupiea  the  higher 
region  of  Ida  on  the  west,  and  tliat  its  site  ma^-  have  been  at  a  place 
called  Kuahunhi  Tepe,  not  ftr  from  Banmiteh. 

*  Mentioned  in  Acts  xn.  8.  It  is  now  called  Edd  Stambnl  or  Old 
8tmmbuL  It  was  situate  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  opposite  to  the  south* 
ea-^ttTTi  point  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  north  of  Assus.  It  was 
founded  by  Ant  igonue,  under  the  name  of  Antigonia  Troas,  and  pe^ipK'd 
with  settlers  from  Scepsis  and  other  neitrlibourinp;  towTis.  The  ruins  ol 
Uiis  city  are  very  extensive.  *  Or  ^ea,  mentioned  in  B.  iL  c. 

*  Kow  called  the  Maidereh*ChaL 

^  On  the  north-west  promontory  of  Trees.  Here  Homcr  places  tbe 
Grecian  fleet  and  camp  during  the  Tngan  war.  The  promontoiy  ia  now 

called  Yenisheri. 

7  Now  called  Jeni-Scher,  ac<x)rding  to  Ansart.    It  was  at  this  spot 
that  the  Greeks  landed  in  their  expedition  against  Troy. 

*  Usually  identifbd  with  the  Mendneh-Oiai  or  Scamander. 
t  The  modem  Ghunbfek* 

M  Or  "ancient  Scamander." 

H  Now  known  as  theKoja-Chai ;  memomhie  a;?  the  scene  of  the  three 
great  rictoriea  by  w^hich  Alexander  the  Great  overthrew^  the  Persian 
empin%  B.C.  334.    Here  also  a  Tictory  was  pained  by  Lucullus  OTsr  j 
Mitliridateti,  B.C.  73.  ^  Or  Sea  of  Marmora. 
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and  a  half  from  its  harbour,  Ilium \  a  place  exempt  from 
tribute^,  the  fountain-head  of  universal  fame.  Beyond  the 
gulf  are  the  shores  of  Khoeteum^  peopled  by  the  towns  of 
KhoBteum^,  Dardanium^,  and  Arisbe*^.  There  was  also  in 
former  times  a  town  of  Achilleon',  founded  near  the  tomb  of 
Achilles  by  the  people  of  Mitylene,  and  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  the  Athenians,  close  to  the  spot  where  liia  fleet  had  been 
stationed  near  Sigeum.  There  was  also  the  town  of  -^n- 
tion^,  founded  by  the  llhodians  upon  the  opposite  point, 
near  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  stadia  from 
Sigeum,  near  the  spot  where  his  fleet  was  stationed.  Above 
^olis  and  part  of  Troas,  in  the  interior,  is  the  place  called 
Teuthrania®,  inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  the  Mysians. 
Here  rises  the  river  Caicus  ah-eady  mentioned.  Teuthrania 
Avas  a  powerful  nation  in  itself,  even  when  the  whole  of  JBolis 
was  held  by  the  Mysians.   In  it  are  the  Pioniffi^^i  Andera", 


1  It  is  not  exadfy  known  whether  Neto  Biiim  was  built  on  the  same 
site  as  the  lUum  or  Troy  which  }iad  been  destroyed  by  the  Ghreeks ;  but 
it  has  been  considered  improbable  thnt  the  exploits  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad  shoidd  liave  happened  in  so  sliort  a  space  as  that  lying  between  the 
later  ilium  and  the  coast.  The  site  of  New  Ilium  is  generaiiy  considered 
to  be  the  spot  ooTered  with  ruins,  now  called  KiMarlik,  oeiweai  the 
▼illam  oaUed  Kum-kioi,  fiiim>fi^ 

s  The  Dictator  Sylla  showed  especial  favour  to  lUum. 

5  Now  called  Cape  Intepeh  or  Barbieri. 

*  The  modern  Paico  Castro  ])robtibly  occupies  its  site. 

*  More  generally  called  Dardanus,  or  Dardanum,  Huicl  to  have  been 
built  by  Dardanus.  It  was  situate  about  a  mile  south  of  the  promon* 
toiy  Dardaiut  or  Dardaniom.  Its  and  nte  does  not  appear  to  be 
known:  ftom  it  the  modem  Barrdanelles  axe  supposed  to  wn  derifed 
their  name. 

*  Situate  between  Pcrcote  and  Abydus,  and  founded  by  Scamandrius 
and  Ascanius  the  son  of  ^Eneas.  The  village  of  Moussa  is  supposed  to 
occupy  its  site.  The  army  of  Alexander  mustered  here  after  crossing 
the  Hellespont. 

7  AMfm^  Che  Gfeot  Tinted  this  place  on  his  Asiatic  expedition  in 
v.a  884^  and  plaoed  diaplets  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles. 

*  So  called  nom  ^as,  the  Qreek  name  of  Ajax. 

*  Teuthrania  was  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Mysia,  between  Tern- 
nus  and  the  borders  of  Lydia»  where  in  very  early  times  Teuthras  was 
said  to  have  founded  a  Mysian  kingdom,  which  was  earlj  subdued  by 
the  kings  of  Lydia :  this  part  was  also  called  Porgamene, 

«  dSkd  PionitA  in  lihe  preceding  Chapter. 

^  A  town  in  the  Troad,  (he  site  of  which  is  nnknown* 
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Gale,  Stabulum,  Coninuin,  Teium,  BalceaS  Tiare,  Teuthranie^ 
flamaca,  Haliseme,  Lydde,  Parthenium,  Thymbre,  Ozjopum,  i 
Lygdamum,  ApoUonia,  and  Pergamum^,  by  far  the  most  £ih  | 
mous  city  in  Asia,  and  through  which  the  river  Seliiius  runa; 
the  Cetius,  which  rises  in  Mount  Pindasua,  flowing  before 
it.    Not  fiur  from  it  is  ELsea,  which  we  hftve  mentioned'  as 
aituate  on  the  sea-shore.   The  jurisdiction  of  this  district  is  I 
called  that  of  FerffamuB;  to  it  resort  the  Thyatireiii%  the 
MoBjili,  the  Mjgdones',  tiie  Bregmeni,  the  Hierocometft*, 
the  JPerpereniy  thd  Tiareni,  the  HierolophieiiBes^  the  Her- 
mooapehts,  tibe  Atta]en8es^  the  Fisateesises,  the  AnoUoni- 
dienses,  and  aome  other  atatea  unknown  to  fkme.   The  little 
town  of  Dardanum'ia  distant  from  BhoBteum  seventy  atedia. 
Eighteen  milea  thenoe  ia  the  Bromontory  of  TnspeEA\  from 
which  apot  the  HeUeepont  firat  commencea  ita  course. 

Ecatoathenea  tells  us  that  in  Asia  there  hare  perished  the 
nations  of  the  Solymi'*,  the  Leleges",  the  Beoryces^,  the 

^  A  town  on  the  Propontis,  according  to  Stephanus.    The  sites  oi 
most  of  the  places  here  mentioned  are  utterly  unknown. 

*  Also  called  Pergama  or  Porgaraus.    Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
modem  Pergamo  or  B«rgimo.  It  wm  tbe  eapilal  of  the  kingdoni  df 
PM^gamns,  and  situate  in  the  Teothranian  district  of  MytUk,  on  the  J 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Galous.   Under  its  kings,  its  liorary  almost  * 
equalled  that  of  Alexandria,  and  the  formation  of  it  gave  rise  to  the  in- 
vention of  parchment,  as  a  writing  mat^^risJ,  which  was  thence  called  | 
Charta  Pergamena.    Tliis  city  was  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  i< 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  to  whom  the  Apocalyptic  Epistles  are 
addressed.   Its  roins  aro  stiU  to  be  seen. 

s  At  the  beginnisff  of  the  preoeding  Chapter. 

*  The  people  of  Inyatira,  mentioned  in  B.  v.  c.  31. 

*  The  pooplc  of  Mygdonia,  a  district  between  Mount  Olympus  and 
ihe  coast,  in  the  east  of  Mysia  and  the  west  of  Bithynia. 

<    The  people  of  the  Holv  Village."  Hierocome  is  mentioned  by  lifj 
as  aiiiute  beyond  the  riYer  ICnoidfir. 
7  The  people  of  Attalia»  mentioned  in  0.S2. 

*  Previously  mentioTied  in  the  present  Chapter. 

*  Or  "the  Table."  Now  lcno\^'n  as  Capo  de  Janisseri.  1 
*®  Also  called  the  Milyse,  probably  of  the  Syro- Arabian  race }  thef 

were  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lycia. 

The  LeWes  arc  now  eonsidered  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  g][pst 
Indo-Gennamc  noe^  ^o  gradually  beoame  inoorpenilied  with  the  Hd> 
lenie  raee^  and  thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

^  A  nation  belonging  probably  more  to  mjtfaok^  than  history. 
Strabo  supposes  them  to  have  been  of  Iheaona  origiii,  and  that  thev  ' 
fir&t  place  of  settleu^eot  was  Hysia. 
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Colycaatii,  and  the  TripsedxL,  Isidorus  adds  to  these  the 
ArimiS  sb  also  the  Capret®,  settled  on  the  spot  where  Apa- 
mea'  stands,  which  was  founded  by  King  Seleucus,  between  ^ 
Cilida,  Cappadocia,  Cataonia,  and  Annenia,  and  was  at  first 
called  Damea^  from  the  fiict  that  it  had  conquered  nations 
most  remarkable  for  their  fierceness. 

CHAP.  34.  (81.) — TH£  I8LA1(DS  WHICH  LIE  IN  FBONI  OF  ASIA- 

Of  the  islands  which  lie  before  Asia  the  first  is  the  one 
situate  in  the  Canopic  Mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  which  received 
its  name,  it  is  said,  from  Ganopus,  the  pilot  of  Menelaus.  A 
second,  called  FhsroSy  is  joined  bj  a  bridge  to  Alexandria^ 
and  was  made  a  colony  by  the  Dictator  Gasar.  In  former 
times  it  was  one  daVs  sail^  from  the  mainland  of  Egypt ;  at 
the  present  day  it  mrects  ships  in  their  course  by  means  of 
the  fires  which  are  lighted  at  night  on  the  tower*  there ;  for 
in  consequence  of  the  insidious  nature  of  the  shoals,  there 
are  only  three  channels  by  which  Alexandria  can  be  ap» 
proached,  those  of  Ste^anus®,  Posideum^  and  Taurus. 

In  the  Phoenician  Sea,  before  Joppe  there  is  the  island  of 
Paria^,  the  whole  of  it  forming  a  town.  Here,  they  say, 
Andromeda  was  exposed  to  the  monster:  the  island  also  of 
Arados,  already  mentioned',  between  wliich  and  the  con- 
tinent, as  we  learn  from  Mucianus,  at  a  depth  of  fifty  cubits 
in  the  sea,  fresh  water  is  brought  up  from  a  spring  at  the 
very  bottom  by  means  of  leather  pipes"*, 

^  By  some  sapposed  to  h«f»  been  a  people  of  Phrjgia. 

*  Mentioned  in  C.  29  of  the  present  Book. 

*  From  the  Greek  ^aftdw,  "  to  subdue."  Ilardouin  thinks  that  this 
appellation  is  intended  to  be  given  by  Pliny  to  Asia  in  general,  and  not 
to  the  city  of  Apamea  in  particular,  as  imagined  bj  Ortelius  and  others. 

4  It  is  so  described  by  Homer. 

*  This  was  the  lifht-honae  biiilt  imon  it  by  PtoleiQ;^  IL  Fh£ladelphtt8» 

whence  the  name  ciphanu  came  to  be  apf^ied  to  siimUu'  struct  ures.  It 
wa.H  here  abo  that, according  to  the  common  story,  the  seventy  Translators 
of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  heiliDe  called  the  Septuagint> 
were  confined  while  completing  their  work. 

*  The  narrow  or  fortified  olua&dL 
'  The  Ntptiimam  rfiannei. 

*  Menti<med  also  in  CL 14  of  the  pfeunt  Book. 

*  In  C.  17  of  the  present  Book. 

*  The  boatmen  of  Auad,  the  anoAnt  Axadue,  still  draw  £r«sh  wflMT 
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CHAP.  35. — CYPEUS. 

The  Pampliylian  Sea  contains  some  islands  of  little  notft 
The  Cilieian,  liesides  four  others  of  very  considerable  size,  has 
Cyprus',  which  lies  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Gilicia  and  Sj- 
ria,  nmning  east  and  west ;  in  former  times  it  was  the  seat 
of  nine  kingdoms.  Timosthenes  states  that  the  eireom&^ 
ence  <tf  this  island  is  427  miles,  Isidonis'  375 ;  its  length. , 
between  the  two  Promontories  of  Bins'  and  Acamaa^  lyin^ 
on  the  west,  is,  according  to  Artemidorus,  160|^  miles]  ac- 
cording to  Timosthenes,  lOO.  Fhilonides  says  that  it  was 
formerly  called  Acamantis,  Xenagoros  that  it  had  the 
names  of  Cerastis*,  Aspelia,  Amathusia,  and  Macar^a^ 
while  Astynomus  gives  it  the  names  of  Cryptos'  and  Co- 
linia.  Its  towns  are  fifteen  in  number,  Neapaphos'. 
Pakepiiplios-',  Curias^",  C'itiuin",  Corineum,  Salamis^-,  Ania- 

from  the  spring  Ain  Ibzuhim,  in  the  boh,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore  d 
the  opposite  coast.  '  Now  called  Kibris. 

3  Strabo  makes  it  425.  Hardouin  remarks  tliat  Isidorus  has  not  maoi 
tJlowmoe  ibr  the  margui  of  the  creeks  and  baje. 

>  The  north-eastern  nismaty  of  Cjrprus.  It  is  now  ciilh  d  Capo  Sant 
Andreas.  It  is  more  geneniQy  known  in  the  editions  of  Pliny  by  the 
name  of  Dinaretum.  , 

*  Now  called  Capo  Sant  Epifanio,  or  Pifano,  after  the  celebrated  me*  j 
tropolitan  of  Cyprus.    It  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  island. 

^  From  the  Greek  xepas,  "  a  horn."  It  was  not  improbably  so  called 
from  the  nnmeroos  hofm  or  promontories  on  its  oosst. 

^  From  the  Greek  ftan^un,  blessed^"  in  oomplimenft  to  its  fotik 
soil  and  delightful  temperature. 

7  A}>])arently  from  tlio  Greek  Kpvrrr^x,  "concealed."  Stephanus  Bv* 
ZHntiiius  says  that  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  irequeutiy  hidden 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

*  Or  New  Fhipbos.  The  spot  is  still  caDed  Bi&  or  Bife. 

*  Or  Old  Paphos,  now  Kukala  or  EonukUa.  Old  Paphos  was  sitnstt 
near  the  promontory  Zephyrium  on  the  met  Booamo,  where  it  had  ^ 
good  harbour;  while  New  Pajjlios  lay  more  inland,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  plain,  sixty  stadia  from  the  former.  Old  Paphos  was  the  clnef 
seat  of  worsliip  of  Aplirodite  or  Venus,  who  was  said  to  have  lauded  at 
tliat  place  after  her  iwcent  from  the  sea. 

^  Situateon  the  most  soatherly  point  In  the  island ;  now  Capo  Qsvatta 
or  delle  Oatte. 

A  town  situate  on  the  south  coast  of  C^fprus.  Its  ruins  are  to  bs 

seen  between  Lnrnika  and  the  port  now  known  as  Salines  ;  they  are  rerr 
extensive.  In  B.  xxx.  c.  9,  Pliny  speaks  of  the  salt  lakes  near  thia  places 
which  are  worked  at  the  present  day. 

^  In  the  middle  of  the  east  coadt.    It  was  said  to  have  beeu  fourded 
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thus^  Lapethos*,  Soloe,  Tamasos',  Epidarum,  Chytri^  Arsi- 
iioo*y  Carpasium^  and  Gok;i^  The  towns  of  Cin^^ria^  Ma- 
riiun,  and  Idalium^  are  no  fonger  in  existence.  It-  is  distant 
from  Anemuriiun*  in  Cilicia  mj  mileB;  the  sea  which  runs 
between  the  two  shores  bein^  called  the  Channel  of  Cilicia'^ 
Jxk  the  same  locality"  is  the  island  of  Eleusa*',  and  the  four 

by  Teucer  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  DatiTe  land 
from  wliich  he  had  been  banished  bj  liis  father. 

*  Now  c  alled  Old  Limasol,  a  town  on  the  south  coast,  celebrated  for 
its  worship  ot  Apiirodite  or  Venus.  It  was  a  Phcenieian  settlement,  and 
StephamiB  calls  it  the  moat  aneieiit  dtj  in  the  island.  It  long  praserved 
its  oriental  customs,  and  here  the  Tyrian  Heioules  was  worshipped  under 
his  name  of  Melkart.         '  Its  site  is  now  called  Lapitho  or  Lapta. 

'  Probably  the  same  as  the  Temese  of  Homer.  It  was  situate  in  a 
fertile  district  in  the  middle  of  Cyprus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ex- 
tensive copper  mines.  Near  it  was  a  celebrated  plain,  sacred  to  Yenus, 
mentioned  h7  Ovid. 

*  "Sow  eaUed  Chytria,  a  town  of  Cyprua  on  the  road  from  Cerinea  to 
Salamis. 

*  In  the  east  of  Cyprn?,  near  the  Promontory  of  Acnmas,  fonnerly 
called  Marion.  Ptolemy  Soter  destroyed  this  town,  and  removed  tlie 
inhabitants  to  Paphos.  The  modem  name  of  its  site  is  Polikrusoko  or 
Crisophoii,  from  the  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was  more 
than  one  dty  of  this  name  in  pyprus^  whioh  waa  probably  bestowed  on 
them  during  its  subjection  to  the  princes  of  the  line  of  Lagus.  Another 
Arsino^  is  placed  near  Ammodioetus  to  the  north  of  the  island,  and  a 
third  of  the  same  name  appears  in  Strabo  with  a  harbour^  temple  and 
grove,  between  Old  and  New  Paphos. 

*  Or  Carpasia,  to  the  north-east  of  the  island,  facing  the  Promontory 
of  Sarpedon  on  the  CiUcian  coast.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Ffgrnalion,  king  of  Tyre.  Focooke  speaks  of  remains  at  Carpas,  the  site 
oi  this  place,  especially  a  long  wall  and  a  pier. 

7  Or  Golgos,  famous  for  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  which 
had  existed  here  even  before  its  introduction  at  Paphos  by  Agapenor. 
Its  position  is  unknown. 

*  Or  Idalia,  adjoining  to  whioh  was  a  forest  sacred  to  Aphrodite.  The 
poets,  who  connect  this  plaoe  with  her  wor^p,  give  na  no  indications 
whatever  of  ita  predse  Jocality.  Shngel  identifiea  it  with  the  modem 
Dahn,  situate  to  the  south  of  Lencosia,  at  the  ibot  of  Moont  Olympus. 

*  Now  Cape  Anamur. 

^  **  Anion  CiUcium,"  now  the  Sea  of  Caramania  or  Cyprus. 

The  Cihcian  Sea,  namely. 

There  were  several  islands  of  this  name.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Fliny  alhxdea  to  the  one  lying  off  the  coast  of  Caria  between  the  isle  of 
Bhodes  and  the  mainland,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  island  marirad 
Alessa  in  the  map-  .  There  was  another  of  the  same  name  dose  to  thi 
shore  of  Cilicia,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Sebaste. 
VOL.  I.  2  I 
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islands  known  as  the  Glides^  lying  before  the  promontory 
which  £M9e8  Syria;  and  a^ain  at  the  end  of  the  other  cxpe^* 
ia  Stiria :  over  against  Neapaphoa  ia  Hierooepia',  and  op- 
posite to  Salamis  are  the  Salaminise. 

In  the  Lycian  Sea  are  the  ialands  of  Illyris,  Telendoa, 
and  Attelebussa*,  the  three  barren  isles  called  Cypria*,  acd 
Dionyaiai  formerly  called  Caretha.  Opposite  to  the  Pro- 
montory of  Taurus  are  the  Chelidonise^  aa  many  in  num- 
ber, and  extremely  dangerous  to  mariners.  Further  on  we 
find  Leucolla  with  its  town,  the  Pactya?*,  Lasia,  Nymphais, 
Macria,  and  Megiata^  the  city  on  which  last  no  longer  exists. 
Jkfter  these  thm  are  many  that  are  not  worthy  of  notice. 
Opposite,  howerer,  to  Cape  Chimffirais  Dolichiste^,  ChoBrogy* 
lion,  Crambussa*,  £hoge%  Enagora,  eight  miles  in  circmnp 
ferenoe,  the  two  ialanoa  of  DsdalA^,  the  three  of  Ciya", 

>  Ordeidea,  «»""«g  the  "  Keys."  This  was  a  group  of  small  ialaiidi 
Ijing  to  the  north-east  of  CSyprus.  The  name  of  the  inlands  was  after- 
wards transferred  by  some  geographer  to  the  Cape  which  Pliny  aboTe 
calls  Dinflp,  and  others  Pinaretum.         ^  Cape  Aoanias,  now  Pifano. 

*  Or  the  Sacred  Garden."  The  names  of  this  and  the  Salaminis  do 
not  appear  to  be  known  to  the  modem  geographers. 

*  Thk  is  identified  by  Beanibrt  with  Uioitl^ 

leparated  hy  a  narrow  channel  from  the  Lyoian  BhofSw  The  others  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  identified.  Attolebussa  is  supjwsed  to  take  its 
name  from  a  kind  of  destructiTe  graMhopper  without  wings,  called  by 
the  Greeks  arreXe/3os. 

•  Situate  off  the  commencement  of  tlie  seu-coast  of  Pamphylia,  on  the 
borders  of  Inroia.  Beanfort  speaks  of  them  ss  five  in  numb^ ;  he  did 
not  meet  witii  any  of  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  here  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  The  Greeks  8t  ill  call  them  Chelidonise,  and  the  ItaUan  Balkart 
CeUdoni,  which  the  Turks  have  corrupted  into  Shehdan. 

•  ITardonin  supposes  tliese  four  islands  to  be  the  names  of  the  frroup 
forming  tlie  Pactyee.  The  names  given  appear  to  sigiiify,  the  "  W  ild  " 
or  "  Eough  Islands,"  the  "  Isle  of  the  Nymphs,"  the  "Long  Island,*'  and 
the  Greatest  Island.'*  They  mre  off  the  ooast  of  Lycia,  and  seem  to 
have  bekmged  to  the  Rhodiaiifl.  TbB  modem  name  of  Megista  is  Xia- 
Btelorizo,  according  to  Ansart. 

7  Or  DoHche,  the  "  Long  Island,"  in  the  Lycian  Sea,  west  of  the  ruins 
of  Myra.    Its  modem  name  is  Kakava.    It  is  now  uninhabited. 

•  Still  known  as  Grambousa,  a  small  island  off  the  east  coast  of  Lycia. 
There  seems  to  have  been  another  of  the  same  name  off  the  Lycian  coast. 

*  An  island  off  the  eosst  of  Lyoia» 

10  Hardoum  thinks  that  they  were  opposite  to  the  cUy  of  Daedala  ob 

the  coa?t  of  Caria. 

"  Off  the  city  of  Crya»  probably,  in  Caria. 
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Strongvle,  and  over  against  Si^ma^  the  isle  of  Antioclms. 
Towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Glaucus^  there  are  Lagussa^ 
Macrisy  Didymn^  Helbo,  Scope,  Aspis,  Telandria,  the  town 
of  which  no  longer  ezistSi  and,  in  the  vicinitj  of  Caunus'*, 
BhodoBsa. 

CHAF.  86. — ^BSODBS. 

"But  the  fairest  of  tliem  all  is  the  free  island  of  Khodes, 
125,  or,  if  we  would  rather  believe  Isidorus,  103  miles  in 
circumference.  It  contains  the  inhabited  cities  of  Lindos, 
Caminis*,  and  lalysus®,  now  called  Eliodos.  It  is  distant 
from  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  according  to  Isidorus,  583  mih  s  ; 
but,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  469.  Mucianus  says,  that 
its  distance  from  Cyprus  is  166.  This  island  was  formerly 
called  Ophiussa^,  Asteria®, -^thria*,  Trinacrie'",  Corymbia'\ 
Poeeessa^,  Atabyria^',  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  kings ;  and, 
in  later  times,  Macaria^^  and  Oloessa*^.  The  islands  of  the 
Bhodians  are  Carpathus^^  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 

*  On  the  coast  of  Lycia. 

*  In  Lycia.   See  C.  29  of  the  present  Book. 

'  Probably  so  caUad  from  the  number  of  hares  found  there. 

*  On  the  coast  of  OMia. 

^  Still  known  as  Idndo  and  Camiro,  according  to  D'AnviUe. 

*  One  of  the  three  ancient  Doric  cities  of  Rhodes.  It  lay  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  citv  of  Ehodes,  with  which  Phnv 
seems  here  to  confound  it.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  a  village  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  laliso,  and  where  a  few  ancient  remains  are  to  be  found. 

7  FromitsprodootifaiMsof  serpenta. 

*  Either  from  Asteriaa,  its  fimner king, or  from  its  bang  a  <'oonBteU»- 

tion"  of  the  sea, 

^  Probably  beoanse  of  the  deamass  and  serenity  of  its  atmosphere* 

See  B.  ii  c.  62. 

*  From  its  three-cornered  shape. 

Perhaps  so  called  from  ita  fruiLiuiness  in  ivy,  in  Greek  ro|Oi;/i/3»/0pa, 
or  else  from  ic6pt;/i/3o9,  *'a  summit,"  from  its  eleviited  position, 
^-  From  its  verdant  and  grassy  soil. 

^  Either  from  King  Atabyriiis,  or  the  moimtain  Atabyrion  ;  or  else 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tabfrius^  which  Appian  speaks  of  as  situate 
in  this  island. 

M  The  "  fortunate,"  or  "  blessed"  isLmd. 

M  Venomous,"  or  "deadly."  This  name  it  most  probably  had  in 
msftf  tunes  (and  not  more  recently,  as  Pliny  says),  when  it  waa  ooveved 
irith  dense  forests^  the  retreats  of  seipents  and  noxious  reptiles. 

^  How  known  as  Skamnto. 

2l2 
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Burrouudinff  sea ;  Casoa*,  formerly  known  as  Achne^ ;  Xi- 
Bvros',  twelve  miles  diataiit  from  Cnidos,  and  fonncrl^ 
called  Porphyria* ;  and,  in  the  same  vicinity,  midwaj^  between 
Rhodes  and  Cnidos,  Syme*.  Tliia  island  is  thirty-seven  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  welcomes  us  with  eight  fine 
harbours.  Besides  these  islands,  there  are,  in  the  \4cinity 
of  Rhodes,  those  of  Cyclopis,  rcp^anon,  Cordylussa*,  the 
four  islands  called  Diabctrr^,  HvnioH,  Chalce^,  with  its  citr 
of  that  name,  8eutlussa  '\  Narthecussa Dima^tos,  Progiie; 
and,  oil*  Cnidos,  Cisserussa,  Therionarce,  and  Cal ydne",  wirh 
the  three  towns  of  Notium,  Nisyros,  and  Mendoterus.  In 
Arconnesus'*  there  is  the  town  of  Ceramus.  Oli'  the  coast 
of  Caria,  there  are  the  islands  known  &s  the  Argice,  twenty 
in  number ;  abo  TTyetnssa^^,  Lepsia^  and  Leros. 

The  most  noted  island,  however,  in  tbiB  g^ulf  is  that  of 
CoB^V  fiflieen  miles  distant  from  Halicamassos,  and  100  in 
circumferenoe,  accordinff  to  the  opinion  of  many  writers. 
It  was  formerly  called  Iderojpe ;  according  to  Staphylus,  Get; 

*  Mentioned  by  Homer,  II.  ii.  676.  See  also  B.  iv.  c.  23  of  the  pawwatf 
work.  It  is  described  by  JEUms  as  a  single  rid^e  of  mountainSy  of  OOB* 
Biderablc  height.  *  Signifying  "  sea-foam."  i 

'  Still  known  as  Xiccro.  • 

*  From  its  ppoduotkm  of  the  *iinirez,*  or '  purpW 

*  Now  odled  Symi,  s  small  island  off  the  toatli«WQ«t  coast  of  Omii, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Doria,  to  the  weet  of  the  Ptomontoiy  of 
Cynossoma. 

^  Now  called  the  Island  of  St.  Catherine,  according  to  Ansart. 

7  Stephanas  Hyzantiniis  mentions  these  islands  as  lying  in  the  vicinitr 
at  Synic.  Perhaps  they  are  the  group  lying  to  the  south  of  it,  now 
called  SisUe. 

**  Distant  about  fifty  miles  from  Carpathus,  or  Skafpento,  It 
probably  subject  to  Rhodesi  in  the  ikaiatj  of  which  it  was  aitnatei  Ito 
j^resent  name  is  Chalki. 

'•^  An  island,  according  to  Hardouin,  not  &r  from  Halioamaflaufl,  on 
the  coast  of  Ionia. 

^  So  called  from  its  prodQcthreoeM  of  the  vdpOijKt  or  IMa. 

1^  Hore  probably  Calydms,  because  there  were  sereral  ishmds  fenmiig 
the  group,  of  which  Calymna  was  the  chief.  See  B.  ir.  c  28^  where 
FUny  mentions  only  one  tovn^,  tliat  of  CoOs.  There  tie  some  xemaiDl 
of  th"  aneient  towns  still  to  be  seen. 

A  small  island  of  Cariay  south  of  Halicaruassus.   It  is  now  caliod 
Orak-Ada. 

w  FrobahiT  so  called  from  the  almost  continual  rains  thera  1 
^  Now  emdA  Btenko,  or  Stenchio,  a  corruption  of  it  ritv  Kfiw 
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Mero^,  as  Dionysius  tells  us ;  and^  after  that,  Nynipb»a. 
In  tbis  island  thm  is  Mount  Prion.  Nisjros',  fonnerly 
called  Poiphyris,  is  supposed  to  have  been  severed  from  the 
island  of  Cos*  We  next  come  to  the  island  of  Caxyanda^, 
with  a  dty  of  that  name,  and  that  of  Fidosns^  not  fkt 
firom  HalicamasBus.  In  the  GkQf  of  Geramicus  we  also  find 
Priaponnesos*,  BipponnesoB,  Psyra,  MmLampsa,  JSmyndus, 
Passala,  Crusa,  ^nnniciissa,  Sepiu8sa%  and  Melaao.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  mainland  is  an  island  which  bears 
the  name  of  Ciniedopolis,  item  the  drcumstanoe  that  King 
Alexander  left  behind  there  certain  persons  of  a  most 
disgraceful  character. 

CHAP.  37. — SAMOS. 

The  coast  of  Ionia  has  the  islands  of  Trageae,  CorsesB*, 
and  Icaros,  which  has  been  previously^  mentioned ;  Lade*^, 
formerly  called  Late ;  and,  among  others  of  no  note,  the  two 
Cameliaae®,  in  the  vicinity  of  Miletus ;  and  the  three  Tro- 
giliaB^",  near  Mycale,  consisting  of  Philion,  Argeimon,  and 
JSandalion.  There  is  Samos  also,  a  free*^  island,  eighty-seven 
miles  in  circumference,  or,  according  to  Isidorus,  100.  Ari- 
stotle tells  us,  that  it  was  at  £rst  called  Parthenia^^y  after 

*  Which  has  beenprevioualv  mentioned  in  this  Chapter, 

*  &i  C.  29»  Fliny  hai  mentioxied  a  Gaiyaada  on  tfaa  tnaliilMid,  It  is 
TOobftble  that  thero  was  a  town  on  the  and  another  in  the 
uland  of  the  same  name.  Leake  flays,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  large  peninsula,  towards  the  west  end  of  which  is  the  fine  harbour 
called  by  the  Turks  Pasha  Limani,  is  the  ancient  island  of  Caryanda,  now 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus. 

*  The  island  of  Hyali,  near  the  harbour  of  MelH,  on  the  coast  of 
(Mm,  aoowding  to  Dupinet. 

^  Probably  ao  called  from  the  wonhip  of  the  god  Priapus  there, 

*  Few,  if  any,  of  these  islets  can  now  be  recognized.  Sepiussa  was 
probably  so  called  from  the  abundanoe  of  the  tepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  there, 

8  Over  against  the  isle  of  Samoa.  '  3.  iy.  c.  23. ' 

'  Hear  the  city  of  Miletus. 

*  So  called  from  tlidr  leieinhlaooe  to  eamelB. 

^  Lying  befiwe  tlie  Fhnnontory  of  Trogilium,  mentioned  in  C.  81* 
1*  Augiistus  gave  their  liberty  to  the  Samians.   The  island  it  itiU 

called  by  the  Greeks  Samn,  and  by  the  Turks  Susam  Adaasi, 

12  The  "Virgin's  Island,"  if  so  called  after  Juno,  as  some  sayj  but 

toooiding  to  Strabo,  it  received  its  name  from  the  riyer  Partheniua* 
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that  Dryu88a\  and  then  Anthemussa'.  To  these  names 
Arifltocntus  has  added  Melamphyllus'  and  Cyparissia*:  • 
other  writers,  again,  call  it  Parthenoarussa*  and  Stephane*. 
The  rivers  of  this  island  arc  ihv  Imbrasus,  the  Chesius,  and 
the  Ibettea.  Tlu  re  are  aUo  the  fuuiitains  of  Gigartho  and 
Leucothea  ;  and  Mount  Cercetius.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sanios 
are  the  inlands  of  Bhjpara,  JN  jmphsBa,  and  Achillea. 

CHAP.  88. — CHIOS. 

At  a  distance  of  ninety-four  miles  from  Samos  is  the  free 
island  of  Cliios^,  its  equal  in  fame,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  Ephorua  sajs,  that  the  ancient  name  of  this  island 
M  as  ^Elhalia  ;  Metrodorus  and  Cleobulus  tell  us,  that  it  had 
the  name  of  Chia  from  the  nymph  Chioue  others  again  say, 
that  it  was  so  called  from  the  word  signifying  snow'' ;  it  was 
also  called  ^lacris  and  Pityusa®.  It  has  a  mountain  called 
Pelennfpus ;  and  the  Chian  marble  is  well  known.  It  is  125'" 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  the  ancient  writers ;  Isi- 
florus  however  makes  it  nine  more.  It  is  situate  between 
Samos  and  Lesbos,  and,  for  the  most  part,  lies  opposite  to 
Ervthrae". 

The  adjacent  islands  are  Thallusa",  by  some  writers  called  j 
Daphnusa'^,  (Enussa,  Elaphitis,  Euryanassa,  and  Arginusa, 
with  a  town  of  that  name.  All  these  islands  are  in  the  vici- 
of  EphesuB,  as  also  those  called  the  Islands  of  Pisi stra- 
tus, AnthuuB,  Myonnesos,  Diarreusa, — in  both  of  these  last 
theie  were  cities,  now  no  longer  in  existence, — Poroselene^\ 

^  From  its  immeroiu  oaks.  *  Vmm  the  abandanoe  of  its  flowon. 
s  "OfdarVor  "black  foliage i"  inallnaoninohahfy  toitacTpreeaea. 

*  "Cypress-bearing." 

*  Tliis  is  not  improbably  a  compound,  formed  by  a  mistake  of  the 
copyists,  of  the  two  names,  Paithenia  and  Aiyusa,  mentioDed  bj 
lleraclides. 

<    The  Groim."  Thia  iaiand  waa  the  birtii-pbu)e  of  Py thagoraa. 
7  Now  kiio?ni  aa  Ehio,  Sdo,  Saka  Adaan,  or  Sakaadaai.   Ohioa  waa 

declared  free  by  the  Dictator  SuUa.  "  Xit^v*  gen.  Xi^vov* 

*  Macris,  from  its  length,  and  Pityusa,  from  its  pine-tieaa. 
w  Dalechamps  says  112  is  the  correct  measurement. 

"  Mentioned  in  C.  81  of  the  present  Book« 

Meaning  "  green  and  flourishing." 
^  "Pipodoottre  of  laurela.*'  None  of  theae  lakfca  appear  to  ham  Imo  . 
recognized  by  thdr  modem  names.  ^ 
By  Stnbo  oaUed  Fttrdoaelene.  He  aaja  that  the  ialaada  in  isa 
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witli  a  city  of  that  name,  CerciaD,  Halone\  Commone, 
llletia,  Lepria  and  Rhesperia,  Procusa,  Bolbulip,  Phana^, 
Priapoa,  Syce,  Melane,  Jjlnare,  Sidusa,  Pele,  Dryrausa', 
Anhydros,  Scopelos',  Sycussa,  Marathussa,  Psile,  Perirreusa, 
and  many  others  of  no  note.  In  the  main  sea  lies  the 
celebrated  island  of  Teos,  with  a  city^  of  that  name,  seventy- 
one  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  Chios,  and  the  same  from 
the  Erythrse. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  are  the  Peristerides*,  Carteria, 
Alopece,  Elaeussa,  Bachina,  Pystira,  Crommyonnesos,  and 
Megale^.  Facing  Troas  there  are  the  Ascaniae,  and  the 
three  islands  called  Platese.  We  find  also  the  Lamiae,  the 
two  islands  called  Plitaniae,  Plate,  ScopeloSy  Getoue,  Arthe- 
don,  Coelffiy  LaguBSffiy  aad  Didjms. 

CHAP.  39. — LESBOS. 

But  Lesbos^,  distant  from  Chios  sixty-five  miles,  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  them  all .  It  was  formerly  called  Himerte, 
Jjaaia^  Pelasgia,  jEgira,  ^tliiope,  and  Macaria,  and  is 
famous  for  its  nine  cildes.  Of  these,  however,  that  of  Py  rrha 
has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  aea^  Arisbe*  has  perished  hj 
an  earthquake,  and  Methymna  is  now  united  to  Antissa* ; 
these  lie  in  the  yidnily  of  nine  cities  of  Am,  along  a 
coast  of  thirty-serea  lules.  The  towns  of  A^jamede  and 

vicinity  were  forty  m  number ;  of  which  Pliny  here  gives  the  names  of 
two-and-twenty.  *  South  of  Prooonneeus ;  now  called  Aloni. 

*  Near  the  dty  of  ClazomexuB.  It  is  now  called  Yourla,  according 
to  AsnHi.  *  Now  Koutali,  aooording  to  Ansart 

^  We  kam  from  Sfcnbo  and  olliflr  writen^  tl^ 
insula,  and  that  it  stood  on  the  southern  side  of  the  iathmus,  oonnectiiig 
^foimt  Mimas  with  the  mamliind  of  Jiydia.  It  waa  the  birth-plaoe  m 
Anacroon  and  Hecataeus. 

^  Or  the  Dove  Islands }"  probably  from  the  multitude  of  those  bird* 
found  on  those  itdands. 

*  Now  called  Antigona,  aooordiqg  to  Aiiiart. 
^  Now  Mi^lene^  or  Metelin. 

*  Wo  find  it  also  stated  by  Herodotus,  that  this  island  wit  deatvogred 
by  the  Methymncpana.  The  cities  of  Mityleno,  Methymna,  Eresus, 
Pyrrha,  Antissa,  and  Arisbe,  oziginaUj  formed  the  ^oiian  Hexapoh% 
or  Confederation  of  Six  Cities. 

*  The  ruins  found  by  Pooocke  at  Calas  Limneonas,  north-east  of  Cape 
Sigri,  may  be  thoae  of  Antisss.  This  plaoe  waa  the  Irirth-plaee  of  TlN> 
puder,  the  infentor  of  the  lemitringed  Ijx^ 
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liiera  have  also  perished.   BmoB^,  PyrrhSy  a<id  the  free  ' 
city  of  MityleneS        mxrme^  the  laist  of  wbicfa  wm  a 
powerful  city  for  a  space  of  1500  yean.   The  cmmmfertsice 
of  the  whole  island  is,  according  to  iBidoraa,  168  mSee', 
hut  the  older  writers  saj  190.  Its  mountains  are,  Lepe- 
thynmus,  Qrdymnus,  Macistus,  Creon,  and  Olympua.    It  is 
distant  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  tlie  nearest  point  of  the 
mainland.  The  idands  in  its  vicinity  are,  Sondaleon,  and 
the  five  caUed  Leucae^ ;  Cydonea*,  wbich  is  one  of  them, 
contains  a  warm  spring.   The  Ai^^ussff*  an  fimr  miles 
distent  from  JE^^ ;  aS&r  them  come  Fhellusa*  and  Pedna. 
Beyond  the  Hellespont,  and  opposite  the  shore  of  Sigeum, 
lies  Tenedos',  also  known  bjthe  names  of  lieucophrvs^*^, 
Phosnice,  and  Lymesos.    It  is  distant  from  Lesbos  lifty-sii 
miles,  and  twelve  and  a  hail'  from  Sigeum. 

OHAP.  40.  (32.) — THE  HELIiBSPOirT  ±SD  MT8IA. 

The  tide  of  the  HeUespontnow  begins  to  run  with,  firreatsr 

violence,  and  the  sea  heats  against  the  shore,  undermining  ' 

with  its  eddies  the  barricnrs  that  stand  in  ite  way,  until  it  I 

has  succeeded  in  separating  Asia  from  Europe.  At  this  \ 
spot  is  the  promontory  which  we  have  already  mentioned 

as  Trapeza^';  ten  miles  distant  from  which  is  the  city  of  * 

>  Or  Bfessot,  somding  to  Strnbo.  It  itood<maliiII,reMhii^  down 
to  the  an.  Its  mins  are  said  to  be  near  a  |ilaoe  atiU  called  Bmio.  It 
was  the  birth*p]aoa  ct  the  philosopher  Theophrastus,  the  disfliplB  of 

Aristotle.  ^  Still  eddied  Mitylene,  or  Metelin. 

'  Strabo  makes  it  about  only  137  miles.        *  Or  the  White  Islandl. 

*  So  called  from  its  fruitfulness  in  quinces,  or  "  Mala  Ci^doniaJ'^ 

^  These  were  tliree  small  ishuidb,  near  the  mainland  of  .i^lis.  It 
was  off  tiiese  islaiidi  that  the  ten  generak  of  the  Athenianfl  nined 
a  victory  over  the  Spartans,  B.C.  406.  The  modem  name  oT  the« 
islands  is  said  to  be  Janot. 

7  One  of  the  Leucce,  previously  mentioned. 

•  So  called  from  the  or  "  cork,"  which  it  produced. 

'  Still  known  as  Tenedos,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont.    Here  i 
the  Gh>eek8  were  said  to  hare  oonoealed  their  fleet,  to  iniuoe  the  Trojans  ! 
in  think  that  Hhiof  had  deported,  and  then  introdooe  the  tvooden  horse 
within  their  walls. 

10  M  Having  white  eye-hro  ws probably  from  the  whiteness  of  lis  ch^S^  f 
"  In  C.  38  of  the  present  Book. 
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Abjdoe^  where  the  BtniiiB  are  only  seven  Btadia  wide ;  then 
the  town  of  Peroote* ;  Lampsacus',  at  first  called  iPitjnsa ; 
the  oolonj  of  Parillm^  which  Homer  calls  by  the  name  of 
Adrastia ;  the  town  of  Priapos* ;  the  river  -Ssepus* ;  Zelia' ; 

and  then  the  Propontis'^,  that  being  the  name  given  to 
the  tract  of  sea  where  it  enlarges.  We  then  come  to  the 
river  Granicus^,  and  the  harbour  of  Artace^",  where  a  town 
formerly  .stood.  Beyond  this  is  an  island  which  Alexander 
joined  to  the  continent,  and  upon  which  is  Cyzicus^^  a  city 
of  the  Milesians,  which  was  formerly  called  Arctonnesos  , 
Doliouis,  and  Dindymis ;  above  it  are  the  heights  of 
Mount  Dindymus*'.  We  then  come  to  the  towns  oi  Placia, 
Ariace",  and  Scylace ;  in  the  rear  of  which  places  is  Mount 
Olympus,  known  as  the  "  Mysian  Olympus,**  and  the  city  of 
Olympena.  There  are  also  the  rivers  Horisius^*  and  Ehyn- 
dacus",  formerly  called  the  Lycus  ;  this  last  river  rises  in 
Lake  Artynias,  near  Miletopolis,  and  receives  the  Macestos, 
and  many  other  streams,  dividing  in  its  course  Asia*^  from 
Bithynia*^ 

^  Opposite  to  Scstos,  made  famous  by  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
Aidos,  or  Avido,  a  village  on  tho  Hellespont,  is  thought  to  occupy  its  site. 

*  Now  called  JBercase,  according  to  JL)'Anville. 

'  Its  mizis  avD  stiU  known  as  LapeakL  This  importent  ditj  ma  oele- 
Insted  for  ito  wine,  and  was  tbd  chief  seat  of  tho  worship  of  the  god 
Priapus.  *  Its  site  is  now  call^  Camanar,  according  to  B'AnTul^. 

*  According  to  Ansart,  the  modem  Caraboa  marks  its  site. 
^  Now  called  the  Satal-dere,  according  to  Ansart. 

^  Its  locaUty  was  not  far  from  the  modem  Biga,  according  to  Ansart. 

*  Now  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

9  Mentioned  In  0*  88  of  the  pmssnt  Book. 

^  Now  called  Artaki,  or  Erdek,  a  town  of  Myaia^  and  a  Mfleaian 

colony.    A  poor  town  now  occupies  its  site. 

Its  ruins  are  called  by  the  Turks  Bal  Kiz,  probably  meaning  "  Old 
Cvzicus."  There  are  many  suhterraneous  passages,  and  tho  ruins  are  of 
considerable  extent.  Its  temples  and  storehouses  appear  to  have  been 
built  on  a  scale  of  great  magmfloettoe.  See  Pliny,  B.  zsm.  e.  16. 

The  "Ishmd  of  the  Beats,**  which  anunau  fieQ[iiented  the  noim* 
tain  in  its  Tidnity.  ^  Called  Dind^um  hj  Herodotaa  % 

probably  the  modem  Morad  Bagh,  in  which  the  nver  Psnniis  rises. 
M  Now  called  Saki,  according  to  Ansart. 

Now  called  the  Lartacho,  according  to  Ansart. 
M  Previously  mentioned  in  C.  32  of  tne  present  Book. 
V  In  itolinuted  sense;  oonsidsved  aa  a  nortion  onljcf  Asia  Minor. 
1"  On  the  west  it  bordered  on  Mjsia^  ana  on  the  south  on  Phrygiaand 
>    Galatiai  while  the  eastern  boundaiy  seenii  to  have  heen  less  definite. 
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This  country  was  at  first  called  by  the  name  of  Cronu, 
after  that,  Thessalis,  and  then  Malianda  and  Strymonis.  The 
people  of  it  are  by  Homer  called  Halizoue8\  from  the  fact 

that  it  was  a  nation  bei^irt  by  the  sea.  There  was  formerly 
a  vast  city  here,  Attius^a  by  name  ;  at  present  there  are 
twelve  cities  in  existence;  anion^  which  is  Gordiucome', 
otherwise  Juliopulis;  and,  oii  the  coast,  Dascylos'.  We 
then  come  to  tlie  river  Gelbes^ ;  and,  in  the  interior,  the  | 
town  of  llelgas,  or  Germanicopolis,  which  has  also  the  | 
other  name  of  Boosccete*;  Apaniea",  now  more  generally 
known  as  Myrlea  of  the  Colophonians  :  the  river  Etheleus 
also,  the  ancient  boundary  of  Troas,  and  the  commencement 
of  Mysia.  Next  to  this  comes  the  gulf^  into  which  the 
river  Ascanius  flows,  the  town  of  Brvllion^  and  the  rivers 
Hvlas  and  Cios,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  as  the  last- 
mentioned  river  ;  it  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  at  a  place 
which  was  called  Ascania  of  Phryijia,  as  an  entrepot  for  the 
trade  of  the  Phryppans  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity.  We  may 
therefore  look  upon  tliis  as  a  not  ineligible  opportunity  for  | 
making  further  mention  of  Phrygia. 

CHAP.  41. — FHBXeiA. 

Fhrjgia  Iws  above  Troas,  and  the  peoples  already  xneii- 

*  Ephonif,  R8  quoted  bv  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  says,  that  the  Hali- 
zones  mhabit<?d  the  district  lying  between  Caria,  Mjaia»  and  Xtjdia. 
Hesvchius  incorrectly  places  them  in  Paphlagonia. 

*  Heanmg  the  Village  of  Qovdint,*'  one  of  ito  meimt  kings.  It  hm 
also  enHed  CrardioiD.  iOterfiiUing  to  decay,  it  was  relmiU  hy  Angostiii, 
and  called  Juliopolis.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  plaoe  wbero 
Alexander  the  Great  cut  the  Grordian  knot ;  the  scene  of  the  adventnm 
being  the  Acropolis  of  the  town,  the  former  palace  of  Kind  Gk>rdius. 

'  Thcrewere  several  Asiatic  cities  ofthe  similar  name  of  Daseyliinn.  The 
site  of  the  one  here  mentioned  does  not  appear  to  liavc  been  ascertained. 

«  More  generally  md  ''Gebet.*'  •  The  *<BiiU^  Bed,**  or  « Ben.** 
It  probttbly  took  its  second  name  from  the  Boman  nmeral  Germanieas. 

*  Now  4Mdl0d  Medania,  or  Mntania.  It  received  its  name  of  Apamea 
from  Pnisias,  In'no;  of  Bithynia,  in  compliment  to  his  wi£k  In  tHkd  timt 
of  the  first  Ctesars,  it  was  made  a  Koman  colony. 

'  The  Bay  of  Cios.    The  river  runs  into  a  lake,  formerly  known  as 
Lake  Ascanius ;  probably  that  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  B.  xxzL  c  lOl 

*  Stephaana  ByMattnna  aaja  that  it  waa  the  aameaa  the  town  of  CSm^ 

or  Cius,  line  nMntioned  aa  near  to  it*  It  waa  on  the  ahona  of  tha  ^ 
Bropontis. 
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tioned  as  extending  from  the  Promontory  of  Lectum^  to 
the  river  Etheleus.  On  its  northern  side  it  borders  upon 
Oalatia,  on  the  south  it  joins  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  ^IVfyg- 
donia,  and,  on  the  east,  it  touches  upon  Cappadocia.  The 
more  celebrated  towns  there,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  Ancyra'^  Andria,  CelaBuse^  Colossse*,  Uarina*, 
Cotyaion',  Ceraine,  Goniuni,  and  Midaium.  There  are 
authors  who  say  that  the  Moesi,  the  Brygi,  and  the  Thym 
crossed  over  from  Europe,  and  that  from  them  are  descended 
the  peoples  called  the  Mysi,  Phiyges,  and  Bithjni, 

CHAP.  42.— aA£ATIA  Am  THB  ABJOmiNG  HATIOVB. 

On  this  occasion  also  it  seems  that  we  ought  to  speak  of 
Gralatia',  which  lies  above  Phrygia,  and  includes  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  territory  taken  irom  that  province,  as  also  its 

'  Gspe  BalMS  or  Sante  Maria;  the  aouth-ireetem  promontoiy  of 

the  Troad. 

*  In  Phrygia  Epictetua,  or  **  Conquered  Fhiygia,"  so  called  from  its 
conquest  by  certain  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia.  Strabo  caUs  this  place  a 
*'  small  city,  or  hill-fortress,  towards  Lydia."  It  was  probably  situate 
near  the  source  of  the  Macestus,  now  the  Susugherh  Su,  or  the  Simaul 
Su,  as  it  is  called  in  its  upper  course. 

*  The  place  from  which  the  cHiaens  were  removed  to  Apamea,  as  men- 
tioned  in  C.  29  of  the  present  Book.  Hamilton  (Besearches,  &c.,  p.  499) 
supposes  its  acropolis  to  hare  been  aitiiate  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sources  of  the  river  Marsyas. 

*  First  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  situate  on  the  Lycus,  a  branch 
of  the  Mseander.  It  liad  greatly  decUned  in  btrabo's  time,  and  iu  tiie 
middle  ages  tiiereioae  near  Ha  torn ^^llieaame  of  Chonn,  and Oo^ 
disappeared..  Hamilton  found  extenaife  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  modem  Khonos.  It  was  one  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian churches  of  Asia,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  addre^^sed  one  of  his  Epistles 
to  the  people  of  this  place.  It  does  not  appear  from  it  that  he  had  ever 
visited  the  place ;  indeed,  from  Chap.  ii.  1  we  may  conclude  that  he 
had  not. 

*  This  dees  not  appear  to  be  the  ma»  at  the  Oarbe  mentioned  in 

C.  32  of  this  Book,  as  having  gone  to  deoaj.   Its  site  is  unknown. 

*  Or  Cotineuin,  or  Cotyaeum.  It  was  on  the  Roman  road  from 
Dorylseum  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  according  to 
Strabo.  The  modem  Kutahiyah  is  supposed  to  denote  its  site;  bat 
there  are  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

7  It  ¥ras  bounded  on  tm  wmt,  aonlh,  and  aouth-eaat  hw  those 
if  countries ;  and  on  the  nor(h-6aet»  north^  and  north-weat  by  rontui^ 
'  PapUagonia)  and  Bithynia. 
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former  capital,  Gordium^    The  Gauls'  who  have  settled  in 
these  parts,  are  called  the  Tolistobogi,  the  Voturi,  and  the 
Ambitouti ;  those  who  dwell  in  Maponia  and  Paphlagoni?* 
are  called  the  Trocmi.    Cappadocia  stretches  along-  to  the  ^ 
north-east  t)f  Galatia,  its  most  fertile  parts  being  po.sst^sec] 
by  the  Teotosages  and  the  Teutobodiaci.    These  are  tlit 
nations  by  which  those  parts  are  occupied ;  and  they  an^ 
divided  into  peoples  and  tetrarchies,  195  in  number.  Iij 
towns  are,  among  the  Tectosages,  Ancyra*;   among  the 
Trocmi,  Tavium* ;  and,  among  the  Tolistobogi,  Pessinus^ 
Besides  the  above,  the  best  known  among  the  peoples  cf 
this  region  are  the  Actalenses,  the  Arasenses,  the  Comeu- 
ses*,  the  Didienses,  the  Hierorenses,  the  Lystreni',  the 
NeapolitaDiy  the  (Eandcoues,  the  Seleuoeiise8*%  the  Sebas- 

*  Mentioned  in  C.  40,  under  the  name  of  Gordiucome. 

'  Who  invaded  nnd  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  at  yarioua  periods  during 
the  third  century  B.C. 

*  Near  a  nnail  fltnam,  wfaieh  Mems  to  enter  tbe  SsngMriiis.^  It  on> 
gjnally  belonged  to  Phrygian  and  ita  mythioal  founder  was 

son  of   ordiua^  who  was  said  to  have  found  an  anchor  on  the  spot,  and 
*c^»ordingly  p^von  the  name  to  the  town ;  which  story  would,  howevef, 
as  it  lias  been  ob^i'rrpd,  imply  that  the  name  for  anchor  (dyKvpa)  was  the  ! 
same  in  the  Greek  and  the  Phrygian  languages.    The  Tectosages,  who  { 
aettled  here  about  b.c.  277,  are  supposed  to  hanre  been  from  tSe  neigb* 
bourhood  of  Toulouse.  It  ia  now  oaUed  Angons  or  Engareh  $  and  die 
fine  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  mav  have  Ibrmed  one  of  the  ataple  com- 
modities of  the  place,  wliiek  had  a  Tory  considerable  trade.    The  chic* 
monument  of  antiquity  here  is  the  marble  tvMiiple  of  the  JEnnperor 
Augustus,  built  in  his  honour  during  his  Ufetime.    In  the  inside  is  tbe 
Latin  inscription  known  as  the  manumentumt  or  marmor  Ancyranuin^ 
containing  a  record  of  the  memorable  aotiona  of  Augustna.  iShe  minf 
here  are  otherwiae  Interestmg  in  a  high  degree. 
4  Now  Tohoroimi,  accordmg  to  iLSMTt. 

*  Its  ruins  are  called  Bala-Hisar,  in  the  south-west  of  Galatia,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  Mount  DidjTnus.  This  place  was  oelebrated  as 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  under  the  surname  of 
Agdistis,  whose  temple,  filled  irim  riches,  stood  on  a  bill  outside  of 
tbe  city. 

*  Hardouin  suggests  that  these  are  the  CSlomenaee,  the  people  of  the 
rtty  of  Chomai  in  the  interior  of  I^yoiai  mentioned  in  C  28  of  the 

present  Book. 

^  The  people  of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  confines  of 
Isauria,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  preaching  of  Paul 
ind  Baniabaa,  Bee  Aeta  zir»  I 

*  The  people  of  Sdeneia^  in  Fialdia. 
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'fccni^y  the  TiIIlOIua(0enBe8^  and  the  Thebaseiii*.  Galatia 
3I0O  touches  upon  Carbalia  in  Fbmphylia,  and  the  Milj»% 
about  Btvia ;  aiuo  upon  CyUanticuni  and  Oroandicum^  a  di« 
strict  of  Hsidia,  and  Obizene,  a  part  of  Lycaonia.  ^  Besides 
t^liose  already  mentioned^  its  rivers  are  the  Saugarius'  and 
±he  GkJlus*»  from  which  last  the  priests*  of  the  Mother  ot 
the  gods  have  taken  their  name. 


CHAP.  43. — BITHYNIA. 

And  now  as  to  the  remaining  places  on  this  coast.  On 
the  road  from  Gios  into  the  interior  is  Prusa^^,  in  Bithynia, 
fi>imded  by  Hannibal  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  at  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles  from  Nicteai  Lake  Ascanius"  lying  be* 
tween  them.  We  then  come  to  Nictea'*,  formerly  called 

^  The  people  of  Sebaste,  a  tmm  of  the  TectqsageB. 

3  The  people  of  Timoniimiy  a  town  of  Pii.plUagoiua»  aoeoidiiig  to  Ste* 

phaniis  Byzantinus. 

3  Thubasa,  a  town  of  Jjjcaoma^  has  been  mentioned  in  C.  25  of  the 
present  Book.  *  6ee  C.  25  oi  tiic  present  Book. 

*  The  town  of  Omnda,  giTing  name  to  this  difltriot,  is  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  G.  24  of  the  present  Book. 

^  The  Cayster,  the  Ehyndacus,  and  the  Ckw. 
7  Now  called,  the  Sakariyeh,  the  laigeat  riTer  of  Asia  Minor  after  the 
ancient  Hulys. 

^  Now  called  the  Lefke,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Tangarius, 
or  Sakariyeh. 

*  Galled  **€b]]L"  They  were  laid  to  become  mad  from  drinking  of 
the  waters  of  this  river,  and  to  mutilate  thanadTea  when  inafinmtio 

state.    See  Ovid's  Fasti,  B.  iv.  L  361  et  seq. 

*o  Now  called  Brusa.  It  ptood  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Olympus, 
fifteen  Eoman  niUes  from  Cius.  According  to  most  accounts,  it  was 
built  by  Prusias,  king  of  Bithyuia.  it  is  most  probable  that  Hannibal 
Bii^Mnntended  the  wurkB|  while  staying  aa  arefngee  at  the  oourt  c^F^maiaa. 

Its  ruins  are  to  beaeen  at  Iznik,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  that 

name.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  the  town 
of  Attfica,  and  aftenvards  by  a  settlement  ot  the  Bottioeans,  called  Ancore, 
or  HeUcore,  wliicli  was  destroyed  by  the  Mysians.  On  this  spot,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Autigonus  built  a  city  which 
he  nuned  after  lumieil^  Antigonnaj  but  Lfannaohna  soon  afterwarda 
changed  the  name  mto  Niosa,  in  honour  of  hia  wife.  Under  the  kings 
of  Bithynia,  it  was  often  the  royal  residence,  and  it  long  disputed  with 
Nicomedia  the  rank  of  capital  of  Bithynia.  The  modem  Ismik  is  only 
a  poor  Tillage,  with  about  100  houses.   Considerable  ruins  of  the  ancient 
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01bi%  and  Bitaate  at  the  bottom  of  the  Aacanisa  Oulf ;  as 
also  a  seccmd  place  caUed  PnuuiS  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
HjpiuB.   Fythopolis,  FivrtbenopoUB,  and  Oorjrpbaiita  are 
no  longer  in  existence.   Alon^  the  coast  we  find  the  mm  ; 
^sius,  Bryazon,  Platanens,  Areus,  ^yros,  G^eodos,  ^so  , 
called  Chrysorroaa',  and  the  promontory*  upon  which  once  ' 
stood  the  town  of  ^legarice.     The  gulf  that  here  runs 
inland  received  the  name  of  Craspedites  from  the  c-ireum- 
stance  of  tluit  town  lying,  as  it  were,  upon  its  skirt Asra- 
cum%  also,  formerly  stood  here,  from  which  the  same  gulf 
has  received  the  name  of  the  *  Astacenian' :  the  town  of 
Libyssa"  formerly  stood  at  the  spot  where  we  now  see 
nothing  but  the  tomb  of  Hannibal.     At  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  lies  Nicomedia',  a  famous  city  of  Bithynia  ;  then 
comes  the  Promontory  of  Leueatas^,  by  which  the  Asta- 
cenian  Gulf  is  bounded,  and  thirty-seven  miles  distant 
from  Nicomedia ;  and  then,  the  land  again  approa<3hiiig 
the  other  side,  the  straits^  which  extend  as  tar  as  the 

city  are  still  in  existence.  Littre  seems  to  tliink  that  there  are  two 
NieaMis  meant  in  these  passaees  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  same  place 
is  alluded  to  m  both  lines.  Ike  only  thing  tliat  seems  to  give  counte- 
nanoe  to  Littr6*s  supposition  (in  which  lie  is  supported  by  HaitkRini) 
is,  the  expression  **£t  Prusa  item  altera."  ^ 

^  It  has  been  suggested,  that  tliis  is  only  another  name  for  the  town 
of  Cios,  previously  mentioned ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  thcv  were 
distinct  plac€«,  wad  that  this  wob  originally  called  Cierus,  and  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  Heraclea,  but  was  conquered  by  King  Prusias,  who 
named  it  after  himself.   It  stood  to  the  north-west  of  the  other  F^osa. 

s  Or  the   Golden  Straam." 

^  Suggested  by  Parisot  to  be  the  modem  Cape  F!Bgma» 

*  From  the  Greek  Kpaanc^ov^  a  "  skirt." 

*  Or  Astacus,  a  colony  originally  from  Megara  and  Athens.  From 
Scylax  it  would  appear  that  this  city  was  also  called  Olbia.  Its  site  is 
placed  by  some  of  the  modem  geographers  at  a  spot  called  Ovaijchik, 
and  also  Bashtele, 

*  Called  G^biseh,  aooording  to  Busbequis^— at  least  in  his  day.  TIis 
modem  Heveketi  on  the  ooasti  has  been  suggested. 

7  Its  ruins  now  bear  the  name  of  Izmid,  or  Iznikmid,  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  Sinus  Astacenus,  or  Gulf  of  Izmid.  It  was  the 
chief  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  in  the  world.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  made  a  colony,  and  was 
ft  &Tourite  vesidflnoe  of  Biocletlaa  and  Constantma  the  Qniat.  Arrisn 
the  historian  was  bom  here.  . 

'  Now  Akhta.   It  is  also  called  Akritas  by  Ptolemy.  w 
.  *  Xhfi  Straits,  or  Channel  of  Constantinople 
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Tliracian  Bosporus.  Upon  these  are  situate  Chaleedon*, 
a  free  town,  sixty-two  miles  from  Nicomcdia,  formerly 
called  Procerastis'^,  then  Colpusa,  and  after  that  the  "  City 
of  the  Blind,"  from  the  circumstance  that  its  founders 
did  not  know  where  to  build  their  city,  Byzantium  being 
oiily  seven  stadia  distant,  a  site  which  is  preferable  in  every 
respect. 

In  the  interior  of  Bithynia  are  the  colony  of  Apamea', 
the  Agrippenses,  the  Juliopolitae,  and  Bithynion^ ;  the  rivers 
Syrium,  Laphias,  Pharuacias,  Alces,  Serinis,  Liljeus,  Scopius, 
and  Hieras',  which  separates  Bithynia  from  Galatia.  Be- 
yond Chalcedon  formerly  stood  Chrysopolis®,  and  then  Ni- 
copolis,  of  which  the  gulf,  upon  which  stands  the  Port  of 
Amycus'^,  still  retains  the  name ;  then  the  Promontory  of 
Naulochum,  and  Estiae^,  a  temple  of  JVeptime*.  "We  then 
come  to  the  Bosporus,  wliich  again  separates  Asia  from 
Europe,  the  distance  across  beiug  half  a  mile ;  it  is  distant 
twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Chalcedon.  The  first  entrance 
of  this  strait  is  eight  miles  and  three-quarters  wide^  at  the 

'  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
modem  Scutari,  and  it  is  said  that  the  modern  Greeks  call  it  Chalkedon, 
and  the  Turks  Kadi-Kioi.  Its  destruction  was  completed  by  the  Turks, 
who  used  its  materialB  for  the  constniction  of  the  mosques  and  other 
buildmgs  of  Gonstaatixiople. 

^  So  oaUed,  Haardoom  thinks,  from  its  bemg  opposite  to  the  Oolden 
Horn,  or  promontory  on  which  Byzantiiim  was  built. 

*  Or  Myrlea,  mentioned  above  in  C.  40.    See  p.  490. 

*  Or  Bitliynium,  lying  abovj  Tius.  Its  vicinity  was  a  good  feeding 
country  for  cattle,  and  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  cheese,  as  men* 
turned  by  Pliny,  B.  zi  0. 42,  AntmoQs,  the  fibyourite  of  the  Bmperor 
Adrian,  was  bom  here^  as  PansaniaB  mifonns  us.  Its  site  doee  not 
appear  to  be  known. 

*  These  riTeis  do  not  appear  to  ha? e  been  identified  hj  the  modem 
geographers. 

*  The  modem  Scutari  occupies  its  site.  Dionysius  of  Byzantium 
states,  that  it  was  called  Chrysopolis,  either  because  the  Persians  made 
it  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  gold  which  tiiey  levied  from  the  oities,  or 
else  from  Chryses,  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Chiyseis. 

7  A  king  the  BebryciartR.  For  some  further  partiealan  rdatiye  to 
this  place,  see  B.  xvi.  c.  89  of  the  present  Book, 

®  Situate  on  a  promontory,  whicli  is  represented  by  the  modem  Algiro, 
according  to  Hardouin  and  Parisot. 

*  Odier  writers  saythatitwMeveotedlnhimonroltheTwvlfeQMtit 
IMrinities. 
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?lace  where  the  tow-u  of  Spiropolis^  formerly  stood.  The 
^hyni  occupy  the  whole  of  the  coast,  the  liithyni  the  in- 
terior. This  is  the  termination  of  Asia,  and  of  the  2S2 
peoples,  that  are  to  be  found  between  the  Gulf  of  Lycia*  j 
and  this  spot.  We  have  already'  mentioned  the  length  of 
the  Hellespont  and  Proponti?^  to  the  Thracian  Bosporus  as 
bein^  239  miles  ;  troiu  Cbalceduu  to  SigeuiUy  laidorus  makea 
the  distance  322^. 

CHAP.  4rk, — THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  fBOFOJ^TIS. 

The  idands  of  the  Propontb  are,  before  Cyzicus,  Elaphon- 
Besua^  from  whence  comes  the  Cyzican  marble ;  it  is  also 
known  by  the  names  of  Neuris  and  Froconnesus.  Next 
come  OpniuBsa'y  Acanthus,  Phoebe,  Scopelos,  Porphjrione, 
Halone\  with  a  city  of  that  name,  Delphaeia,  Polydora^  and 
Aitaceon,  with  its  city.  There  is  also,  opposite  to  Nico- 
media,  Demonnesos' ;  and,  beyond  "Hsnclet^  and  opposite 
to  Bitbynia,  the  island  of  Thynias,  by  the  barbariana  called 
Bithynia;  the  island  of  Antiochia:  and,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Khyndacus,  Besbicos®,  eighteen  miles  in  circumference; 
the  ishmds  also  of  Ela?a,  the  two  called  Khodussae,  and  those 
of  Ercbmthus^,  Megale,  Chalcitis*'',  and  Pityodes".  ^ 

1  Called  PlunOfkolit  in  most  of  the  editions.  It  is  rery  doubtful 
whether  this  passage  ought  not  to  be  translated,  "  At  a  distance  thence  of 
eight  miles  and  three-quarters  is  the  first  entrance  to  this  ytrait,  at  the 
spot,"  Sui.  We  have,  however,  adopted  the  rendering  of  Holland,  Ajas- 
0OU,  and  Littr^.  ^  Mentioned  in  C.  28  of  the  present  Book. 

>  IttB.iT.0.24.         4  Or^DeerldaacL'* 

^  Now  Afida,  according  to  D'Anvillo. 

•  There  is  still  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  known  by  the  name 
Alon,  which  is  separa^^ed  from  the  north- western  extremity  of  the  Penin* 
sula  of  Cjzicufl  by  a  narrow  channel. 

7  Hesjchius  says,  that  there  were  two  iiilands  near  Byzaulium  called 
by  the  common  name  of  Demonnesi,  bat  aevcnJlT  hAving  the  names  of 
dhaloLtis  and  Pityusa.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  f^aoes  Demonnesua 
apposite  to  Nicomedia,  and  at  the  same  time  mentions  Chalcitis  and 
Pityodes  (^probably  the  same  as  Pityma)  as  distinct  places.  D'AnviUe 
calls  Demonnesus  "The  Isle  of  Princes." 

•  The  position  assigned  to  this  island  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  corresponds 
with  that  of  Kalolimno,  a  small  island  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ehyndacns.  *  Now  called  Prota,  according  to  Parisot.  | 

10  So  called  from  its  copper>mines ;  now  callMl  Ehalki*  or  EarkL  ^ 
u  Now  called  Prinkipo,  east  of  Khalki.  i 
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SuMMABT. — ^Towns  and  nations  spoken  of  *  •  *  Noted 
rivers  ♦  •  ♦  *.    Pamous  mountains  *  *  •  *.    Islands,  118  in 
number.    People  or  towns  no  longer  in  existence  •  •  * 
lEemarkable  events,  narratives,  and  observations  ***** 


Soman  Atjthobs  quoted. — Agrippa*,  Suetonius  Pau- 
Unus*,  M.  Varro',  Varro  Atacinus**,  Cornelius  Nepoa*, 
Hyginus*.  L.  Vetus',  Mela',  Domitius  Corbulo^  Lieinius 
Mucianns*®,  Claudius  Caesar",  Arruntius*^  Livius  the  Son", 
Sebosus^^  the  Segister  of  the  Tnumphs^'. 


Sceendof  B.iiL 

*  A  celebrated  Boman  general,  who  was  successively  governor  of 

K\imidia  and  Britain,  %vhere  he  defeated  Queen  Boadieea.  He  was  a 
supporter  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  but  afterwards  obtained  a  pardon  from 
Vitellius  on  the  plea  that  he  had  betrayed  Otho  at  the  battle  of  Bedri- 
acum,  and  so  contributed  to  his  defeat ;  wliich,  however,  was  not  the 
eaaa  * 

*  See  end  of  B.  iL  *  See  end  of  B.  iii.         *  See  end  of  B.  ii. 

*  See  end  of  B.  iiL  '  See  end  of  B.  iii.  •  See  end  of  B.  iiL 
'  Brother  of  Ceesonia,  the  wife  of  CaHgula,  and  father  of  Domitia 

Longina,  the  wife  of  Domitian.  He  was  the  greatest  general  of  his  day, 
and  conquered  Tiridates,  the  powerful  king  of  Parthia.  He  slew  himseli' 
at  Oencmres,  a.d.  67,  upon  hearing  that  Sao  had  given  inden  Ibr  his 
esecufaou.  ^  See  end  of  B.  li 

The  Boman  emperor,  grandson  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.  As 
an  author,  the  character  in  which  he  is  here  referred  to,  he  oecapied  him- 
self chiefly  with  liistorj',  and  was  encouraged  in  the  pursuit  by  Livy  the 
historian.  At  an  early  uge  he  began  to  write  a  history  from  the  death 
of  the  Dictator  Caesar,  a  plan  which  he  afterwards  abandoned,  and  began 
his  work  with  the  restoralaon  of  peace,  after  the  battle  of  Aothim.  Of 
the  earlier  period  he  had  written  only  four  books,  but  the  latter  work  he 
extended  to  forty-four.  He  also  wrote  memoirs  of  liis  own  life,  which 
Suetonius  describes  as  written  with  more  sdhness  thsui  inelegance.  A 
fourth  work  was  a  defence  of  Cicero  against  the  attacks  of  Asinius  Pollio. 
He  also  wrote  histories  of  Carthage  and  of  Etruria  in  Greek.  All  of  his 
literary  works  have  perished.  ^  See  end  of  B«  iii 

^  Nothing  whatever  ia  known  of  this  son  of  T;  livins,  the  great 
B6indn  histinian.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  transcribers  have  com- 
mitted an  error  in  inserting  tho  WOrd^^,and  that  the  historian  himself 
is  the  person  meant.  See  end  of  B.  ii. 

^  "Acta  Triumphorum"  probably  mran  the  recrif^ters  kept  in  the 
Capitol,  in  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  those  ^  ho  were  honoured 
witn  triumphs,  and  the  deoreet  of  the  senate  or  me  people  in  their 
I     favour,    lliis  register  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  **Tkbttlli 
CiDnsulares,*'  > 
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Foreign  Authobs  quoted. — King  Juba'  Hecatoua' 
^ellaIlicu8^  DaInaBte8^  Dicaearchus^  £&toii*,  Timostheiies'', 
Philonides^  Zena^oras',  Astynomus*",  Staphylus^,  Aiis- 
totelfis",  Aristocntus^^  Dionjsius^^  Ephonu^,  Eratoe- 
thenes*^  Hipparchus'',  Panstuu'^  Serapion'*  of  Antioeh, 
Callimachiu^,  i^alliodeB^  PbljrbiuB^,  Tinuras^  the 
mathematipiaiiy  ^rodotiu^y  Mynilufl^,  Alexander  Foly- 
histor^,  Metrodonia^y  Foeidonius",  who  wrote  the  Pen> 
plus  and  the  Periegesia,  Sotadea^,  Feriand^*'*,  Arbtair- 


1  Jnba  IL»  kmg  of  Mauritania.  After  the  defeat  of  his  fMhat  at 

ThapsuB,  he  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  though  quite  a  cbildly  and 
com]>(  Hod  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph.  Augustus  Ceesar  after- 
wards rcdtortHi  to  him  his  kingdom,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra, 
or  Selene,  the  dau^}iter  of  Antony  Mid  Cleopatra.  Xo  his  literary  pur- 
fuito  ha  la  ehiofiy  mdelited  Ibr  hu  TCfTOti^^^  Hutvorinanoontiiiiialljr 
quoted  tnr  Pliny,  who  regards  his  authority  with  the  utmoat  deferausa 
Among  hiB  numerous  worifii  he  seema  to  have  written  a  Histoiy  of 
Africa,  Assynn,  Anibia,  and  Home;  as  also  Treatises  on  the  Stage, 
Music,  Graninmr,  and  Painting.  ^  Of  Miletua.    See  end  of  B.  it. 

*  See  end  of  B.  iv.  *  See  end  of  B.  iv.  *  See  end  of  B.  ii. 

*  He  was  employed  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  measuring  distances  in 
hia  maiehaa.  He  wrote  a  worii  vpoa  thia  aulgect,  eotitlefl^  **I>iBfeHiofla 
of  the  Marches  of  Alesander.*'  7  See  end  of  B.  ir. 

'  See  end  of  B.  iy.  •  See  end  of  B.  iv. 

I*'  See  end  of  B.  iv.  »  See  end  of  B.  iy. 

»2  See  end  of  B.  ii.  >»  See  end  of  B.  iy. 

M  Of  Chalcis.   See  end  of  B.  iv.       »  See  end  of  B.  iv. 

M  SeaandofB.ii  >7  Seeen^ofB.  iL 

^  Of  Bhodea,  the  friend  of  P.  Sdpio  .ffimilianiia  and  laelina.  He  waa 
the  head  of  the  Stoio  School  at  Athens,  whore  he  died.  His  prind^nl 
work  was  a  Treatise  on  Moral  Duties,  which  served  as  a  model  for  Cicero 
in  the  composition  of  his  work,  "  De  Offioiia."  Ho  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  philosophical  sects. 

»  See  end  of  B.  ii.  »  See  end  of  B.  iv. 

11  See  end  of  B.  iv.  See  end  of  B.  iv. 

«  See  end  of  B.  ii.  2*  See  end  of  B.  ii. 

»  See  end  of  B.  iv.  ^  See  end  of  B.  iiL 

«7  See  end  of  B.  iiL  ^  ^  See  end  of  B.  u. 

*  There  are  four  literary  persons  mentioned  of  this  name.  1.  An 
Athenian  oomio  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  2.  A  native  of  Marontea, 
in  Thrace,  or  eibe  of  Gbete,  who  wrote  laaomouB  and  abusiye  verses,  and 
was  ait  kkst  put  to  death  hy  order  of  Ptolemy  Fhihulelphua.  Hewaatht 
inventor  of  the  Sotadean  vene,  or  Ionic  a  Majore,  Tetrameter  Brachyca* 
talectic.  3.  An  Athenian  Philosopher,  who  wrote  a  book  on  mystenafc 
4.  A  Byzantine  philosopher,  of  whom  notliinjx  whatever  is  known. 

There  were  two  writera  of  this  name,  before  the  time  of  Pliny*  1» 
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chus^  of  Sicyon,  Eudoxus^,  Antigenes^,  Callicrates^,  Xeuo- 
phon*  of  Lampsacus,  Diodorus®  of  Syracuse,  Haimo',  Hini- 
ilco®,  N>Tnphodorus^,  Calliphanes^^,  Artemidorus",  Meg* 
Isidorus^^y  CIeobulus^\  and  Aristocreon^* 

Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  who  wrote  a  didactic 
poem,  oQBtainiiig  numd  and  poUtioal  precepts,  in  2000  lines  i  and»  2.  a 
physician  and  bad  poet,  oontemporary  with  ArchidamMi  tll0  aon  of 
Aceailaiis.    It  is  uncertain  to  which  Phny  here  refers. 

^  Probably  a  writer  on  geogr^ihy.  iiCothing  appears  to  be  imowii 
of  him. 

3  Of  Cyzioiu,  see  eood  of  B.  ii. ;  of  Cnidos,  see  end  of  B.  iv, 

*  A  Gmek  historian,  who  «roean,  from  Fintansih,  to  hatre  written  • 
history  of  the  expeditions  of  Aleocander  the  Great. 

*  See  end  of  B.  iii.  *  See  end  of  B.  iii.  ^  See  end  of  B.  iiL 
7  The  author  of  the  Periphis ,  or  vo  va    which  he  performed  round  a  part 

of  Libya,  of  which  we  have  a  Gretk  translation  from  the  Pimic  original. 
His  age  is  not  known,  but  Pliny  states  (B.  ii.  e.  67,  and  B.  t.  c.  1)  that 
the  Toyage  was  undertaken  in  the  most  flourishing  days  of  Carthage.  It 
baa  been  considered  on  ike  wholcb  that  he  mi^  he  probahfy  identifled 
with  Hanno,  the  son  or  the  ftlher  of  Hamuoar,  who  was  shun  at 
Himcra,  B.C.  480. 

*  Mentioned  also  by  Pliny,  B.  ii.  c.  67,  as  having  conducted  a  voyage 
of  discovery  from  Oacies  towards  the  north,  along  the  western  shores  of 
Europe,  at  the  some  time  that  Hanno  proceeded  on  his  voyage  along  the 
westeraeoast  of  Africa.  He  is  lepeatedl^  quoted  by  fWtus  Ayienns,  in 
his  geoffr^ihiosl  poem  oaiUed  Ora  MarUma.  His  voyage  is  said  to  hayo 
lasted  ttmr  months,  hot  it  is  impossible  to  judge  how  far  it  extended. 

*  vSee  end  of  B.  iii.  ^  S*^^^-  end  of  B.  iii.  See  end  of  B.  ii. 
'2  A  Greek  geographer,  and  Iriend  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  by  whom  he 

was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Sandrocottus,  king  of  the  Prasii,  whose 
capital  was  Palibothra^  a  town  probably  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  present 
PMna.  Whethsr  he  had  leeompanied  .Aknnte  on  his  invasion  ot 
India  is  quite  uncertain.  He  wrote  a  wmk  on  India  in  four  books,  to 
which  the  subsequent  Greek  writers  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their 
accounts  of  India.  Arrian  speaks  highly  of  him  as  a  writer,  but  Strabo 
impeaches  his  veracity  ;  and  we  find  Pliny  hinting  the  same  in  jB.  Ti. 
c.  21.    Of  liis  work  only  a  few  fragments  survive. 

8ee«ttdofB.iL  See  end  of  B.  ir. 

^  There  wasaphilosophiTof  this  name,  a  nephew  of  Chroippns»  and 
his  pupil ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  is  tlie  person  xeooned  to,  m 
C.  10,  either  as  haTing  written  a  work  on  nmversal  geognphj^  or  on  thai 
of  £gfpt. 
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will  be  supplied  in  the  old  style  after  January  ist^  1893. 


New  Volumes  of  Standard  Works  in  the  various  branches  ef 
Literature  are  constantly  being  added  to  this  Series^  which  is 
already  unsurpassed  in  respect  to  the  number ^  variety ^  and  cheapness 
of  the  Works  contained  in  it.  The  Publishers  beg  to  announce  the 
foUewitig  Volumes  as  recently  issued  or  now  in  preparation : — 

Goethe's  Faust    Part  T.    The  Original  Text,  with  Haywarrl's  Translation 
and  Notes,  carefully  revised,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C«  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
'  Ok  Otfman  Languag«  and  Litentore  at  King^s  Coll«ce,  Londoo.       \Ses  /.  17. 


Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland.   Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  Librarian, 

National  Liberal  Club.    2  vols.  [Sec  ^,  8. 

Xuxipfdes.    A  New  Literal  Translation  in  Prose.    By  £.  P.  Coleridge. 

2  vols.  5*.  each. 

VoU  I. — Rhesus — Medea — Uippoiytu&— Alcestis— Ueraclids — SuppUces — ^Troades—  lea 
— Hdena. 

II. — ^Andromache  —  Electra  —  Bacchae  —  Hecuba — Hercules  Furens — Phoenissae — 
Ore&tes— Iphigenia  in  Tauris— Iphigenia  in  Aults — Cyclops.         [See^.  15. 

Count  Grammont's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.   With  the 
Bosoobel  Tkacu,  ftc.  New  Edilioii.  5«.  IScc^,  9. 

Gray's  Letters.  New  Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A. 

H6ntaigne's  Essays.  Cotton's  Translation,  revised  by  W.  C.  Iladitt.  New 
Edition.  3  Vols.  {Jnihe^mu 

Hartley  Coleridge's  Essays  and  Marginalia.   Edited  by  the  Lord  Chief 

Ju  tic*.  [Preparing. 

Hoffmann's  Tales.  The  Serapion  Bzethren,  Translated  by  Lieut.-Colonel 

Ewing.    Vol.11.  [In  the prcu. 

Arrlan's  Expedition  of  Alexander.  A  Literal  Translation,  with  Notes 

Maps,  and  Introduction.  (/»  UU ^reum 

Sophooles.   A  New  Literal  Prose  Translation  by  E.  P.  Coleridge,  B.A. 

Select  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  including:  the  most 
fantous  Charters  relating  to  England,  the  Empire,  the  Church,  &c.,  from  the  nth  to 
the  Z4th  oentttries.  Edited,  %Hth  Introductions,  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson,  Ph.  D. 

Bobn's  Handbooka  of  AtUotlo  Spoirts.  8  Vols.  ise€^.n,  ^ 
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ABDISON'S  Works.    Notes  of  Bishop 
Hard.    Short  Memoir.  Portrait,  and  8 
Plates  of  Medals.   6  vols. 
Thi^  is  the  most  complete  editioo  oC 

Addison's  Works  issued. 

ALFIB&I'S  Tragedies.  Iq  EngUhh 
Verae.  mdi  Notes,  Arguments,  ana  In* 
tiodiiGt&MhbrB.A.BQnsiiiigiC.B«  svols. 

AMBBHOAH  POBTBT*     Sa  PMtry 


BACON'S  Moral  and  HlirtoilMd 

Works,  including  Essays,  Apophth^ms, 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  New  Atlantis, 
Henry  VII.,  Henrv  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  History  of  Great 
Britain.  Julius  Caesar, and  Augustus  Caesar. 
With  Critical  and  Biographical  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  Iqr  J*  D«vej»  M.A*  For- 
traiL 

—  Su  also  Philosopfucal  Library, 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS  of  the  Pea- 
santry of  England,  firom  Oral  Recitation, 
private  MSS.,  BraediidiBi  to  Bdk.  bf 

R.  Bell. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 
Selections.  With  Notes  and  Introduction 
by  Lei^HttDt. 

B80KMANN  (J.)  History  of  Inven- 
tions, Discoveries,  and  Origins.  With 
Portraits  of  Bcckmann  and  Jsmss  Wstt. 

STOb. 

BELL  (Bobert).^M  Baliadt^  C/mmc^, 


B08WELL*8  LIfb  of  Johnsoni  with 
the  TOUR  in  the  HEBRIDES  and 
IpHNSONIANA.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Nanier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Vicar  o£  Holkham,  Editor  of  the 
CandMMm  BdidoB  of  Ibe  'Theological 
Works  of  Barrow.'  Witfi  Vnotiipieoe  to 
each  voL   6  vols. 

BREMER'S  (Frederlka)  Works. 
Tians.  by  M.  Howitt.  Portiait*  4  vols. 


BRINK  (B.  ten).  Early  English 
Literature  (to  Wiclil).  By  Bemhard  ten 
Brink.  Tkaaa.  by  FnC  H.  IdU  Kannsdy* 

BROWNE'S  (Sir  Thomas)  Works. 

Edit,  hy  S..  Wilkin,  with  Dr.  TohasoB's 
Life  of  Browne,    Portrait,    3  vols. 

BURKE'S  Works.   6  vols. 

Speeches  on  the  Impeachment 
of  Wamn  Hastings ;  asd  Lattsn.  a  vols. 

—  IM.  By  Sir  J.  Prior.  Portrait. 

BURNS  (Robert).  Life  of.  By  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  With  Notes  and  Appendiote  by 
W.  Scott  Douglas.  Portrait. 


BUTLERS  (Bp.)  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion, Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature  ;  with  Two 
Dissertations  on  Identity  and  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons.  With  IntrodoctiODSi 
Notes,  and  Memoir. 


CAMOEN*S  Lnslad)  or  the  Discovery 
<^  India.  An  Epic  Poem.  Trans,  from 
the  Portuguese,  with  Dissertatkm.  His- 
torical  Sketch,  and  life,  fay  W.  J.  Midde. 

5th  edition. 

CARAFAS   (The^    Of  MaddalonL 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion. 

from  the  Gernu'in  of  Alfred  do 
Portrait  of  Massaniello. 

CARREL.  The  Connter-Revolntlon 

in  England  for  the  Re-establishment  of 
Popery  under  C!harles  II.  and  James  II., 
by  Armand  Carrel ;  with  Fox's  History  of 

James  II.  and  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoir  of 


OARRUTHBBSi— ^'(Mf  im  tOm- 


CART'S  Dante.  The  Vision  of  Hell, 
Purraitory,  and  Paradise.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Cary,  M.A  With  Life,  Chronolo- 
gical View  of  his  Age,  Notes,  and  Index 
of  Proper  Names.  Portrait. 

This  is  the  anthttic  edition,  cootainiac 
Mr.  Gary's  tasl  OQReclions,  with  additfaiial 
notes. 
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OBLLINI  (Benvenuto).  Memoirs  of| 
W  Mmself.  With  Notes  of  G.  P.  Gupui* 
iWat.     T.  Roaooft.  Portrait. 

CERVANTBS'  CtalfttMU  A  Paalonl 
Romancit.  Thuii.bjG.W.  J.Gyll. 

^—  ExcmpUUT  TRw^Hm*    Tmo*.  by 

W.  K.  Kelly. 

—  ]>on  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 
Motten«'8lSaDsUtioiifeviMd.  With  Lock* 
harlTi  Life  and  Notes,  evob. 

<JHAUCBB'9  Poetical  Works.  With 
Poems  formerly  attributed  to  him.  With  a 
Memoir,  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sary, by  R.  Bell.  Improved  edition,  with 
Preliminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skset, 
M.A.    Portrait.    4  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containinz  Rasselas. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield^  Gulliver's  Travels,  and 
The  Seothnentel  Joaney. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Frlendi  A  Series 
of  Bmws  on.Monls,  Politics,  end  RdU 
l^OB*  Pot  trait. 

 Aids  to  Heflectloii.  Confeeslons 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit;  and  Essay*  on 
Faith  end  the  ConunonPkmTer-hoolu  New 
Edition,  revised. 

 Tabic -Talk  and  OmillaiUL  By 

T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

— —  Lectorea  on  Shakespeare  and 
other  Poets.  Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Containing  the  lectures  taken  down  in 
i8zz-x3  by  J.  P.  CoUier,  and  those  de- 
ttvered  at  Bi&tol  in  1813. 

—  Btosraplda  Ltterarla;  or,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life 
and  Opinions ;  with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 

*  Miscellanies,  .Eetlietlo  and 

Literary  ;  to  which  is  added,  Th«  TtaBOST 
OP  Life.  Collected  and  ananged  hy 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

CONDE'S  History  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.   3  vols. 

COWPER'SCompleteWorks,  Poems, 
Correspondence,  and  Translations.  Edit, 
with  Memoir  by  R.  Southey.    45  £n> 

gravings.    8  vols. 

COXE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Dnke  ot 

Marlborough.  With  his  original  Corre- 
spondence, from  family  records  at  Blen- 
heim. Revised  edition.  Portraits.  3  vols. 

An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of  Marl- 
horoofl^'s  campaigns,  4to.  lof .  tfA 


COX£|S  Hletory  of  the  Honeo  of 

Austria.  From  the  FoiinJation  of  the 
Monarchy  by  Rhodolph  of  Hapsborgh  to 
the  Death  of  Leopold  TI.,  tst8-t^.  By 
Archdn.  Coxe.  with  Continuation  from 
tlie  Accession  of  Francis  1.  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  X848.   4  POftraits.  4  vols. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the  moot 
Eminent  British  PsSnten.  With  Notes 
and  16  fiedi  Lives  hylffraHcaton.  3  vols. 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Mlacellaneona 

•  Works.  With  Prefaces  and  Notes,  in- 
cluding those  attributed  to  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Portrait.    7  vols, 

DE  LOUISE'S  Conatltntion  of  Eng. 

land,  in  which  it  is  compared  hodi  with  the 
Republican  form  of  Government  and  the 
other  Monarchies  of  Europe.  Edit.,  with 
life  and  Notesi  hy  J.  Macgreger. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction.  New 
Edition,    revised.    By  Henry  ¥rslson. 

2  vols.,  5 J.  each. 

EDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for  Chil- 
dren. With  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 

£LZE*S  Shakespeare.— 5>«  Shmke^tmn 

BMEBflOys  Works*  3  vols. 

Vol.  I.  —Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poesii. 

Vol.  II.— English  Traits,  Natnie,  end 

Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  III.— Society  and  Solitnde— Letten 

and  Social  Aims — Miscellaneous  PapflB 
(hitherto  uncollected) — May-Day,  &c 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence. Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Por- 
tmit.  s  vols. 

 Lectnres  at  Broadmead  OhO>peL 

Edit,  by  J.  £.  Ryland*  a  vols. 

 Critical  Essays  oontrlbnted  to 

the  '  Eclectic  Review.'  Edit,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.  a  vols. 

Essays:  On  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter; on  a  Man's  writmg  Memoirs  of  Him 
self;  on  the  epithet  Koouuitic ;  on  one 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 


—  Essays  on  the  Bvlla  of  Ponder 

Ijin^orance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  PkOpa^ 
gation  of  Christianity  in  India. 

 Essay  on  the  Improvement  of 

Time,  with  Notes  of  SeimoBS  and  etfwr 
Pieces. 

Posteriana :  selected  from  periodied 
papers,  ediU  hy  H.  G.  Bohn. 

FOX  (Rt.  Hob.  C.  X W  CiarfA 
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GIBBON'S  Deoline  and  FaU  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire.  Cbmpleteai^  iinaibridged, 
with  variorum  Notes ;  including  those  of 
Guiiot,  Wenck,  Niebahr.  Hugo,  Neander« 
and  otMis.  7  vob*  «  Mapt  and  Fortnit 

^  GOETHE'S  Works.  Trans,  into  Enfl^ 
by  £.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.   14  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.— ^iit6Uogn^>hy  and  An* 

nals.  Portrait. 

Vol.  III. — Faust.  Complete. 

Vol.  IV. — Novels  and  Tales :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emij^rants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Nou\  clette. 

Vol.  v.— Wiiheln  Meister's  Appiwlka- 
ship. 

Vol.  Vl.^Convarsations  with  Bclnnnan 

and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII. — Poenu  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
ginal  Metres,  indudinf  Hennaaa  and 

Dorothea, 

Vol.V  III.— Gcctzvon  Beriichingen,  Tor- 
quatoTasso,  Egaont,  Iphigenia,  ClavifOk 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX.  —  Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Burts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

Vol.  XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
from  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  Fnuice« 
Siege  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

Vol.  XII. — Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  Xll  I. — Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.-  Reineke  Fox.  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  AchtUdd.  Translated  in 
omginal  netres  b]rA»  Roseis. 

—  Correapondence  with  ScMUart 
9  vols.— tS^f  SdiUUr, 

—  Fanst. — See  Coilc^iatc  Series. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Works.  5  vols. 

Vol.  I. — Life,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 
Vol.  II.— Poems,  Plays,  Beet  Cock  Lane 

Ghost. 

\'ol.  III.— -The  Citizen  of  the  World, 

Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV. — Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  V.  —  Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,   and  BEN 
f     JONSON  (Poems  of).   With  Notes  and 

Memoirs  by  R.  Bell. 

GREGORT'B  (Dr.)  The  Evidencea, 
Doctrines,  and  Daties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 


j  GRIMM'S  Honaehold  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introdadioo  bj  Andiwr  Lang,  M«A.  a 

vols. 

OUIZOT'8  Htotory  of  R«pr«MntatiT« 

Govenunent  in  Eim>pe.  'nrans.  by  A.  R. 

Scoble. 

<—  English  Revolntlon  of  1640.  From 
the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Ttnuis.  by  W.  HasUtt.  FOrtnit. 

^—  History  of  Civilisation.  From  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  Portraits.   3  vols. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Worka  and 

Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  GrtfftKf  and 
Essay  bv  J.  Foster.  Portrait. 

HAITFF'S  Talea.  The  Caravan— The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria— The  Inn  in  Aa 
Spessart.  Tkanilated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HAWTHORHSS  TUMt  3 

Vol .  I .— Twica-told  Telei,  and  lha  Snow 

Image. 

Vol.  II. — Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol  III.— Tcansfonnatioo,  and  Blitha. 

dale  Romance. 

HAZLITT  S  (W.)  Woyka.  7  vols. 
 Table-Talk. 

 The  Idteratnre  of  the  Age  of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shake^eara'k 

Plays. 

 English  Poets  andEnffUahCoinlt 

Writers. 

—  The  Plain  Speakir«  Opinions  on 
Boola,  Men,  andlniinca* 

  Round    Table.     Conversations  ^  of 

James  Northcote,  R.A.  ;  Characteristics. 

—  Sketohea  and  Baaaysi  and  Winter- 
slow. 

—  Spirit  of  HM  Am;  or,  Content 

porary  Portraits.    New  ttoition,  by  W. 

Carew  Hazlitt. 

HEINE  S  Poema.  Translated  in  the 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  £.  A.  Bow- 
rinCt  CBa 

 Travel-Plctnres.    The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Norderney,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 
gether with  the  Romantic  SchooL  Tnm* 
byF.  Stotr.  With  Maps  and  Appeadioii. 

HOFFMAMira  Tales.  The  Serapion 
Brethren,    a  vols.    Trans,  Lt.-CoL. 

Ewing. 

HOOFER'S  (G.)  Waterloo:  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon :  a  Hie> 

tory  of  the  Champaign  of  181 5.  By  George 
1  Hooper.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New 
1     Edition,  revised 
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■iraO>8  (Victor)  Dramatic  Works; 

Hernani — R  u  y  B  las— The  K;  n  g '  s  D  i  version. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Cro&land  aiMl 
F.L.Sloat. 

Poemi,  chiefly  LyricaL  CoUMladbr 
U.  L.  WiUiams. 

BI7NGA.RY:  Its  Hlatory  and  Revo- 
latiom,  with  Memoir  of  Kocsttth,  Portxaiu 

flUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Memolri 
oti  By  his  Widow,  with  her  Aatobio- 
mphy,  and  the  Siege  of  Tjithom  HooMu 
irocmti* 

IRTING'8  (WasblBston)  Complota 

Works.   15  vols. 

—  Life  and  Lettere.  By  his  Nephew, 
Pierre  £.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
Fovtnit.  a  vols* 


3'8  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of  Blcbard 
de  LioD.  Poftrattt  of  Richeid  ud 


JAMES' 

Ca-ur 

I  Philip  Augustus.    2  voh. 
^»  Louia  XIV.  Portraits. 


a  volt* 


JAMESON  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare'a 
Heroines.  Characterutics  of  Womea.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  PAUL.-^M  Richier, 

JOHNSON'S  Wvea  of  the  Poets. 
Edited,  with  Noies  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.  And  an  Introduction  by  P)ro> 
fessor  J.  W.  Holes,  M.A.   3  vols, 

JOHSON  (Ban).  Foams  ^itSuGnttu, 

J08EPHUS  (Flavliia),  The  Worka  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.  A.  With  Topographical 
and  Geoj:n'aphicaI  Notes  by  Cowod  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.    5  vols. 

JUNIUS 'S  Letters.  With  Woodfall's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship*  Fac- 
iiBulea  of  HandwriiiQg.  a  vo^. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fablea.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Esiay  OA  the  Fabolista*  ftp 

EUzur  WrighU 

LAMARTINE'S  Tbe  Qlrondlata.  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  m.  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde,  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  0>rday.    3  vols. 

The  Reatoratlon  of  Bfonarol^ 
in  France  (a  Seond  to  Tba  Ginadis^ 

5  Portraits.    4  vols. 

The  Fraaoh  BaTointtoii  af  1848^ 

Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charlea)  Slia  and  EUana. 


LAMB'S   (Charles)   Bpeolmena  of 

English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  With  Notes  and  the  EztiacU 
taa  the  Gamck  Flays. 

—  Talfoxird'a  Letters  of  Charlaa 
Lamb.    New  Edidoo,  by  W«  Qmm  , 
Haslilt.  s  vols.  A 

LANZI'S  Hlatory  of  Palntins  in 

Italy,  from  the  Fanod  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  i8th 
Ceotnry.  With  Memoir  and  Portraits. 
Ttens*  byT*  Roaooe.  3  vols. 

LAFPBNBBRfl^S  Enaland  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  KInga.  Xnna.byB.llioipe, 

F.S.A.  2  vols. 

LESSING'8  Dramatlo  Works.  Com- 
plete.  By  B.  BelL  M.A.  With  Memoir 
by  H.  2ifliaHtii.  Fortnit  a  vols. 

 btokooDi  Dramatlo  Notea,  and 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Ancients. 
Trans,  by  £,  C.  ^Beasley  and  Helen 
2inunem.  ftontii^iace* 

LOCKE'S  Fldlaaopliteal  Worka,  con- 

tainmg  Human  Understanding, Controversy 
with  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Malebranche's 
Opinions*  Katmal  Philosophy,  Reading 
and  Study.  With  Introduction,  Analysb, 
and  Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  Poartnit. 


 Llfa  and  Lettera.  with  Extracts  firora 

his  CoamiooppUoe  Books.  ByLovdKii«. 

LOGKBABT  < J.  0.>-.Skf  Bwm. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  and 
Luthbr's   Catbchism.    Portrait  after 


Aufeobi08rapli7^tftf  JfirJIrM 

MACHLAVELLI'S  History  of  Flo- 
rence, The  Princs,  Savonarola,  Hiafeorical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.  PoctiaiL 

MABLOWS.  Fesmseg,-^g»aawa!. 

MARTINEAU'S   (Harrlal)  Hlatory 

of  England  (bduding  H" 
from  1 800- 1 846.    5  vols. 

MENZEL'S  Hlatory  of  Oerxoany, 
from  the  Earliest  Penod  to  1842.  Por- 
tiaita.  3  vols. 

KIOHBLBT*8  Autobloffrapliy  of 
Luther.    T^mib.  by  W.  HaaUtt.  With 

Notes. 

The  French  Revolntion  to  th<> 
Fhghtof  the  King  in  1791.  Frontispiece* 

MZGNET^  The  French  Revolutloii, 
tan  X789  to  18x4.  Portrait  of  Napoloon. 


L^iyiiizcu  Uy  Google 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 
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MILTON'S  Prose  Work«.  With  Pre. 
face,  Preliminary  Remarks  l>y  J.  A*  St. 
Johiit  and  Indoz;  s  volt*  Portraits. 

  Poetical  Works.  With  tao  Wood 

Engravings.    2  vols. 

MXTFORD'S  (Miss)  Our  Vlllaffe. 
Skdclies  of  Rmal  Charactar  and  Soeneiy. 
a  EngmviogB.  a  vols. 

MOLIERE'S  Dramatic  Works.  In 

English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  WalL  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.    3  vols. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  g^ood  a  translation  of 
Moliere  as  can  be  ^y^n.'— Academy. 

MONTAGU.  Letters  and  Works  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Whamcliffe's  Third  Edition.  Edited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  New  and  revised 
edition.  With  steel  plates,  a  vols.  5*. 
each. 

MONTESQUrEU'S  Spirit  of  Laws. 
Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy- 
sis,  Notes,  and  Menuir.  a  vols. 

HBAIVpSR  (Br.        Hfttcnr  of  Xbm 

Christian  Religion  and  Church.  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.    VV  ith  Short  Memoir.    10  vols. 

 Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  His- 
torical Connexion  and  Development. 

  Tho  Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
¥^th  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tuUian.   Trans,  by  J.  £.  Ryland.    a  vols. 

—  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Christian  Dogmas.  Trans,  by  J.  £.  Ry- 
land,  a  vols. 

 Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages;  inclnding 
Light  in  Darie  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland 

NORTH'S  Lives  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Francis  North,  Baron  Guiklford,  the  Hon. 
Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  North.  By  the  Hon.  Ro.a;er 
North.  Ediiedby  A.  Jessopp,  D.D.  With 
3  Portraits.   3  vols.  eaclu 

'  Lovers  of  good  literature  w  ill  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  a  new,  handy,  and  com- 
plete edition  of  so  justly  famous  a  book, 
and  will  congratulate  themselves  that  it 
has  found  so  competent  and  skilful  an 
editor  as  Dr.  Jessopp.*— > Timer. 

OOKLET  (S.)  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  their  Conquests  in  Syria,  Persia, 
and  £g3^t.  Comprising  the  I<ives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Portrait  of  Mo* 
iHuanied. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.   3rd  edition. 


PERCY'S  Reliqaes  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  consisting  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  on 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary,  a  vols. 

PHHJP  DE  COMMINES.  Memoirs 

of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  With  the  History  of 
Lonis  XI.,  by  Jean  de  Trcyes.  Trans- 
lated, with  a  Life  and  Notos*  by  A.  R* 
Scoble.    Portraits.    2  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  with 
Notes  uid  Lifej  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.| 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College}  Cambridget 
and  G.  Long,  M.A.    4  vols. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  SeleoUona 
firuai  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  177^  to 

1876.  With  Introductory  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W.  J* 
Lunton.  Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic  Works. 
A  metrical  English  version,  with  Bio- 
graphical notice.   By  R.  Bruce  Boswell, 

M.A.  Oxon.    2  vols. 

RANKE  (L.)  History  of  the  Popes, 
their  Chturch  and  State,  and  their  Conflicts 
with  Protestantism  in  the  i6th  and  zjth 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  Portrait?. 
3  vols. 

—  History  of  Servia.  Trans,  by  Mrs, 
Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

 History  of  tbe  Latin  Wid  T«il^ 

tonic  Nations.  1494-15 14.  Trans,  bv 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gnetst  S 
*H]stQ>y  of  the  English  Constitution.* 

BEUHOMT  (Alfired  d«)«— iS'^e  Cmrafat. 

\  REYNOLDS'  (Sir  J.)  Literary  Works. 
With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 

Beechy.    3  vols. 

RICH  TER  (Jean  Paul).  Leyana, 
a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  together  with  the 
Atttobiogmphy,  and  a  sh<Mrt  Memoir. 

—  Flower)  Fruit,  and  Thorn  PieceS| 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 
of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Alex.  Ewing. 
The  only  complete  English  translation. 

R08COE>8  (W.)  Uils  of  Leo  wiHh 

Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disserw 
tadoa  on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  Portraits, 
a  vols. 

—  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  called  'The 
Magnificent,'  with  Copyright  Notes. 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.  With  Memoir  oi 
Rosooe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenso. 

RUSSIA,  History  of,  from  tho 
earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.  3  Portraits.  2  vols. 
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BOanrS  UBRAMSS. 


THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 
15  Vtls.  9i     t^h  {excipt  ChiHut^worth^  3^.  dd.),   (3/.  ijj.  td.ptr  set.) 


lAtrodnctlon  to  the  Old 
Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans, 
under  the  sapervision  of  Rev.  £.  VeoableSi 
Reddeotiary  Cuion  of  Lincoln.  • 


CHILLINGWORTH'S 


Religion  of 


CUSEBIUS.  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Kiuebius  Pamphilas,  Bishop  of  Cxsarea. 
Trans,  bjr  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAQRius.  History  Of  tlMCliiireli. 

— 6"*^  1  heodortU 

HARDWICK.  History  of  the  Articles 
of  Religion ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Doctiments  from  A.S.  1536  to  A.1K  ttfzs. 
Bd*  by  Rev*  F«  Pkoctor. 

HENRY'S  (MattbOW)  Expositioa  of 
theBookof  JMihs.  Nmneroos  Woodcuts. 

FSAR80N  (JobBf  D.D.)  Bzpotltlmi 

of  the  Creed.  Fdit.  hy  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes. 


PHILO-JUDmS,  Works  of. 

Contemporary  of  Josephns. 

C.  D.  Yongc.    4  vols. 


Tho 


PHILOSTORQIUS.  EcclesiastlGAl 
HiHory  <£,^§€  SoMomem, 

SOCRATES'  Ecclesiastical  Historj. 
Comprising  a  History  of  the  Chareh  fipooi 
Coostantine,  a.d.  305.  to  the  38th  year  of 
Thflodosius  II.  with  Short  Account  of 
the  Audior,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  History. 
A.D.  324-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re- 
marks  by  Valeshis,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  ECCLESIASTICAL  HiS* 
TOBY  OF  PHiU)STORGiuSjas  epitomised  by 
Fluociiis.  Tnai.  by  Rev.  £.  Walford,  MUL 
With  Notes  end  brief  life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAQRIUS.  His- 

tories  of  the  Church  from  a.d.  332  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia,  a.d. 
427 ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.  With 

Memoirs. 

WIESELER'S  (Karl)  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospeis.  Trans,  by 
Rev.  GMion  Veoables. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

36  Vols,  of  Jf.  each.    (9/.  p^r  tet,) 


ANQLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  — 

ASSBR*S  KlAl  Of  Alfired^M  Six  O,  S, 

Chrpnicles, 

B£D£'S  (Venerable)  Ecclesiastioia 
History  of  England.    Together  witih  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 

BOETHItrS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Metres  of  Bokthius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S  Fopnlar  Antiquities  of 
Ens[Iand,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus- 
trating the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vincial Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. By  ^  Hemy  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Frontiflpiece.  3  vols. 


CHRONICLES  of  the  CRUSADES, 

Contemporary'  Narratives  of  Richard  Cocux 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
frey de  Vinsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville. 
With  Short  Notes.  lUitnuiiated  Fioiiti&* 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 

DTER'S  <T.  F.  T.)  British  PopnUr 

Cu'^tomc,  Present  and  Past.  An  Account 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso- 
chited  with  diflfeicnt  Days  of  the  Year  to 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiseltoa 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Arculf, 
Willibald,  Bernard,  Saewulf,  Sigfurd,  Ben- 

Smin  of  Tudela,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
e  la  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell ;  all  un- 
abridged. With  Introduction  and  Ncrtee 
by  Thomas  Wright.  Map  of  Jenualem. 


ANTIQ  UARIAN  UBRAR  Y.  1 1 


(Q.)  SpeclmenB  of  Early  En- 

Metrical  Romances,  rela^n« 
ESw,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c, 
&c  With  Historical  Introduction  by  J .  O. 
HalUwdl,  F.R.S.  lUuminatad  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 
ETHEL WERD,    Chronlole  of.— 

Six  O.  E.  Chrmkltt, 
PLOBENCE  OF  WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle,  with  the  Continiguons: 
Gomorisins  Annals  of  English  History 
gomthe  Dewurture  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A, 
QEOFFBET  OF  MONMOUTH. 

Chtonleteof.— ^'M.fijr  O.  E.  Chronicles. 
eSSTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Entgr- 
UiniiiK  Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
MoSS.   Ttams.  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GUJ) AS.  Clir onldo  of.— s ix  0.  E. 

CTOALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'  Hlfltorl- 

cal  Works.  Containine  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  die  Conquest  of 
Inland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 

by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoara.  ^  ^  ,  .  xno*o 
HraDERSON  (E.  F.)  Select  Histo- 
rical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In- 
cluding the  most  famous  Charters  relating 
to  England,  the  Empire,  the  Church,  &c., 
from  the  nth  to  the  ,4th  centunes.  Irans- 
lat.d  and  edited,  with  Introductions,  by 
Ernest  F.  TIenderson,  Ph.D. 
HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  His- 
tory of  English,  fintim  the  Roman  In- 
vasion  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II., 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
LeSer  to  Writer.  By  T  ^orerter,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  an  old  Mb.  . .  .  ^ 
INGmiPH'S  CbronicleB  of  the  Aboey 
of  Croyland,  with  the  COMTmpATlON  bv 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others.  Tnns*  With 
Notes  bv  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 
KEiaRlXJST>8  (Thomaa)  F«lry  My- 
thology,  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Superstition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece by  Cruikshank.   

LBPSIUS'S  Letters  from  Eg^TPti 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Smai ;  to 
whidi  m  added.  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Eeyptians,  wi^  refer- 
enceto  the  Exodus  of  the  IsradiJM.  By 
L.  and  T.  B.  Homer.  Mapsand  Coloared 
View  of  Mount  Baxkal. 
MALLETS  Northern  Antiquities,  or 
an  Ifistorical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Religions  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandinaviaiis.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
  With  Translation  of  the  Prose 


21ARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  with  Notes 
and  Introdnctioa.    Edit  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  EngUsli  His- 

tory,  from  1235  to  1273.  By  Rev.  J»  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece^  sws.^ 
Su  uU»  R^tr  0f  IVgtulavcr, 

MATTHEW  OP  WBSTMimTBB^ 

Flowers  of  History,  esjjecially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
giiiiiine  of  Che  Wotid  to  a.d.  1307.  By 
C.  D.  Yoofls.  s  vols. 


EdS,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Blackwcll. 
Also  an  Abstract  of  the  '  Eyrbyggia  Saga 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.      With  Glossaiy 
and  Colooxed  Frontispiece. 


Ghronlcle  of«— 5#»  SUt 
O*  Cktmkks* 

ORDERicus  vrr  ALI8>  BcfdesiaitlQAl 

History  of  Eneland  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Gnixot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  Ddille,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  18  added  the 
Chroniclb  of  St.  EvROULT.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.  4  vols. 

PAULFS  (Dr.  R.)  Llfo  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  To  whicn  is  appended  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Vbssion  of  Orosius.  With 

literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe.  Fftrntispiece. 

RICHARD  OP  CIBBNCESTEB. 

Chronicle  o(.—S<e  Six  O,  Ckrmkki, 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of 
English  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  Ensiaad  and  of  other  Gomnriasof  £u- 
ropefrom  a.d.  732  to  a.d.  t2ot.  With 
Notes  by  H,  T.  Riley,  B.A.   2  vols. 

ROGER  OP  WENDOVER'S  Flowers 
of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  ftomthe  JDescent  of  the  Saxons  to 

A.D.  1235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  NoUs  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.CL.  a  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 

viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni- 
cles of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.  Portrait  of  Alfred. 

WILLIAM    O  F  MALMESBUBTO 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
GileSi'D.CL.  Fkondspiece. 

XULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Collection 
of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Popu- 

ar  Talco  and  Traditions,  from  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  German.  Edit,  by  B.  Thorpe. 
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BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


RENNIE.  Insect  Archltectnre.  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  x&6 
wooocnu. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  12  Steel  Engra\'ings  and  74  Wood* 
cuts  after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

—  Without  the  Iingravings,  v- 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tury.  An  Account  in  1817  of  the  Ruins  of 
the  Ancient  City,  and  Monuments  of  Modern 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En* 
gimviiifi.  « vols. 

8HARPE  (8.)  Tho  History  of  Egrypt, 
firom  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Anbs,  a.i>.  640.  s  VLugk  mud  ap< 
wards  of  400  Woodcnts.  a  vols. 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelson.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Wtitins,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  £ngrav> 
ingSi  mx  Birket  Foster,  &c. 

STARLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 
Women ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fordtnde,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
txaks. 

STUART  and  REVXTT'S  Anttqnlties 
of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece  ; 
whh  Glosaaiy  of  Terms  used  in  Giecian 
Architecture,  jx  Sted  Plates uidnninefoas 

Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  British  Warblera^^^^--^ 

TALES  OF  THB  GENII;  or*  the 

Delightful  Les<;ons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morxell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO'S  Jerusalem  Delivered.  In 
English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
J.  H.  Wiflfea.  With  8  Engravings  nod  a4 
Woodcnts. 

WALKER'S  Manly  Exerclsen;  con- 
taining Skating,  Ridm^,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Sailmg,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c« 
44  Engravings  and  nnmerons  Woodaits. 

WALTOira  Complete  An^lert  or  th« 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  dt  Izaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs and  Notei  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  TacTde,  &c., 
by  U.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  ao^  Wood- 
cnts, and  a6  Engravings  on  Steel. 

LlTesof  Doime,Wottonj  Hooker f 

&c.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bulten,  with  s  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Doirling.  6 
Portraiu,  6  Autograph  Si«natui«s,  A& 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  From  the 
Mnt  iais  of  MaxweU.  z8  Steel  En- 
gravings. 

—  Victories  of.— 5"^*  Maxtt'elL 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  of 
Archeology,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etmscan, 
Roman.   By  H.  M.  Westroypk  Nnmerons 

Illustrations. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of  Sel- 

bome,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calcodar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  £.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
ooloored  Ffates. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 
Translations  prom  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
105  Vds.  &(  p.  each,  txcepting those  marked  othervfise,  (25/.  ty,^  sei.) 


ACHILLES  TATIUS.  -  See  Greek 
Romances, 

fSCHTLUS,  The  Dramas  of.  In 
English  VerM  fay  Anna  Swanwick.  4th 

edition. 

—  The  Tragredies  of.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckleyi 
B.A.    Portrait.    3^.  ta. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS.  His- 
tory of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  [ovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  li.  Yon^^e,  B.A.  Double 
7f.  td. 


ANTONmUS    (M.   AnreUii8)|  The 
Thotights  of.    T^-anslated,  vnth  Notes. 

Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
3«.  Fine  vz^tx  edition  on  band*inade 
paper.  6f. 

APOIiLONIUS  RHODIUS.   '  The  Ar* 
gonautica.'  Translated  by  £.  P.  Cokridge. 

AFULEinS,  The  Works  of.  Com. 

prising  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Florida,  and  Discourse  of  Magic,  c  c. 
Fkontispteof. 
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CLASSICAL  UBRARY. 


ARISTOPHANES'  ComedlM.  tVuis., 

with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and 
Other  Metriod  Veniooft,  by  W.  J.  Hickic. 
Portrait,  a  vob. 

ARISTOTLE'S  Nicomachean  Etlilcs. 
Thus,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Intradno* 
tion,  and  Qucstioos  for  Students,  hy  V«ik 

Archda.  Browne. 

^  Pontics  and  Economics.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  E. 
Walforc,  M.A.,andaa  £ssanr  and  liw  by 

Dr.  GUles. 

— —  Mettphysiefl.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questttms,  by 

Rev.  Johr.H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

«— -  Histoiy  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 
Tnuasv  wi  li  Notes  and  Index,  by  R« 

Cresswell,  M.A. 

— —  Orgtmoi ;  or,  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  I ntr odttction  of  Pwphjrry.  With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A    a  vols.   jj.  td.  each. 

Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 
Hobbes*  Analy:is,  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.  Portrait. 

ARRIAN'S  Expedition  of  Alexander. 
A  Literal  TrunsUiion,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Maps.  {In  the  press. 


Tke  PgipnowopMatt. 

Trans,  by  C.  D.  Tonge,  B.A.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Poetical  jb  ragmenu.   3  vols. 

\  ATLAS  of  Classicctl  Geogrraphy.  aa 
large  Coloured  Map&  With  a  complete 
Index.  Imp.  8vo.  71. 

BION.— Thtocriiui. 

CJESAR.  Commentaries  on  the 
OalKc  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
ment.-iry  Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars,  Portrait. 

CATULLUS}  TibullTiB,  and  the  Ti^ 
of  Venus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical  Introduction.  To  which  are 
added,  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.  Frontispieoe. 

CIC£RO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonfe,  B A.  4  vols. 

 On  OnKloiT  and  Orators.  With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

 On  the  Nature  of  the  Qods.  Divi- 

i,A  nation,  Pate,  Laws,  a  RepabHc,  Consnl* 
^ff^^  ship.  Tkans.  by  C.  D.  Yongai  BA. 

,  •  Academics,  De  Finibus,  and  Tnscn- 

Ian  O^^'^^'oi^'  By  C.  D.  Yon;;?,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
BM&tiooed  by  Cicero* 


CICERO'S  OfBoee;  or.  Moral  Duties. 

Catc  Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  Age  ;  Ldios, 

an  £s5ay  on  Frteadship:  Scapio's  Dream ; 
Panuloxes ;  Lett^  to  Qnintos  on  VLMm* 

trates.    Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C*  R>  ttdU 

monds.    Portrait.    31.  td, 

DEMOSTHENES*  Orations.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  Chronolozical 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rann 
Kennedy.   5  vols.   (One,  3^.  6</  ;  four,  5*.) 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations  ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  WUl 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations. With  Index  Verborum  (622  pages). 

DIOGENES  IA£RTIUS.  Lives  and 
Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophors. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C  D.  Yonge,  BJL 

EPICTETUS.  The  Discourses  of^ 
With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  PhO^ 
flOjj^y,  by  GeoKse  LonKi  M.  A 

EURIPIDES.  A  New  Literal  Trans* 
lation  in  Prose.    By  £.  P.  Coleridge. 

2  vols. 

BIIKIPIDSB.  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Bncid^a 
B. A  Portrait,  e  vols. 

GREEK   ANTHOLOGY.     In  English 

Prose  by  (r.  }?urq;es,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versioas  by  Bland,  Merivale,  and  others. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  Of  Heliodornai 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatios;  viz.,  The 

Adventures  of  Theagcnes  and  Chariclea; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  witk 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A 

HEUODORnS.—^rr  Greek  R^mamee* 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Gary,  M. A  Portrait.  3«.  idn 

HESIOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  and 
Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M..\.  Toc^ether  with  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton;  Callimachns, 
by  Tytier ;  and  Theognis,  by  Freie. 


HOMER'S  mad.    In  English  Prose, 
Notes  by  T.  A  Buckley,  B.A.  Portiait. 


Odyssey L  Hymns,  Epig:rntn<;, 


and 


Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memdr  by  T.  A« 

Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Note* 
selected  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Por- 
trait.  3t.  <S<iL 

JUUAN  THE  BMPEROR.  Containing 

Gregory'  XazL-inzeVs  Two  Invectives  and 
Libanus'  Monody,  with  J  ulian's  Theosophi> 
cal  Works.  By  tne  Rev.  C.  W.  King, 
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BOJiirS  LIBRARIES. 


JUSTIN,  COBllEEJirS  NEPOS,  and 

Eutroph}<;.    Trans.,  with  NoUS»  Iqr  iUv. 

J.  S.  \V  .it:>on,  M.A, 

jmrSNALi  PERSIUS,  SULnOIA, 
aad  Ludhus.  In  Pkose,  with  Notes, 
Chronological  Tablet,  AvgomenU,  by  L. 
Evans,  M.A.  To  whichii  addtd  tli*  Me- 
trical Version  of  Juvenal  and  Penilli  bf 
Gifford.  Frontispiece. 

UYT.  The  History  of  Rome.  Trans- 
byDr.SpittanaDdodien.  4 vols.  Portcait* 

MTCAirs  Pharsalia.    la  Pmm,  with 

Note*  by  H .  T.  Riley. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the  Qods, 
oirthe  Sea  Gods,  anti  oi  the  Dead.  Tkaot. 

by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LUCRETIUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biogi^phical  Introduction  by  Rev.  T.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Metrical  Version  bj'  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigramst  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  PoeU,  and  other  aonrcoi. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages).  7^.  td* 

M08CHUS.— Theocritus. 

OVID'S  Works,  compkte.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introdnctim.  3  vols. 

PAUBANIA8*  DMerii»ttoii  of  OreMt. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Indea^  hy  Rev. 
A.  K.  Shiileto,  M.  A.,  sometime  Sdliolar  of 
Tjrini^  CoAlege,  Cambridge,   a  vols. 
ppsT.sitiw-  Bentley's  Dissertations 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Theniisto- 
clcs,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  Alsop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
hjPtof.  W.  Wa::rier,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prc^e,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To- 
gether with  the  Metrical  Veisaoii  by  Abra- 
ham Moore.  Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Trans.  Vy  Rev.  H. 
Car>%  H.  Davis,  and  G.  Lurges.    6  vols. 

DialogrueB.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 
of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modem  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PULUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  Iqr  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  avob. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  0  vols. 

PLINT.   The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

Younger.  Meln.oth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Kev.  F.  C. 
T.  Boia&qiiet«  M.A. 


PLUTARCH'S  Morale.  Theosophxca! 
Essays.  Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

Ethical  Essays.    Trans.  \ts  Rev. 
A.  R.  Sbilleto,  M.A. 

PROPERTIUB,  The  Elegies  of.  ^th 

Notes,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 
Gantillon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  versions 
Of  Select  ElesiM  by  Nott  aad  Elton, 
sr.  td* 

QUTNTILIAN'S  Institutes  of  Oratory, 
.Trans.,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
s  vols. 

flALLUST,  FLORU8,  and  THLLBIUS 

Paterculus.    Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices,  by  J.  S.  "Watson,  M..\. 

SENECA  D£  BENEFICIIS.  Trans- 
lated by  Aubrey  Stewart*  MA.    3*.  6A 

SENECA'S  Blinor  Essays.  Tranalatad 

by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
SOPHOCLES.  The  Tragedies  of.  lo 
Prose,  with  Notes,  Argtnuents,  and  Iiitio> 
dttctkm.  Portrait. 

  A  New  T.itcral  Prdse  Translation,  by 

E.  P.  Coieri     .  .  [/«  the  press. 

STBABO'S  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A,  and  H.  C. 

Hamilton.    Copious  Index,  gwaagAnacat 
and  Modem  Names.   3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  Livea  of  the  Twelve 

Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Gianunarians.  1 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  ffsvised,  with 

Notes,  by  T.  Fore>ter. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  a  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PttEDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  A»gumcnts,  b j 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical   VeVHOn  o£  PbadlSS. 

With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,    BION,  MOSCHUS. 

and  Tyrtaius.  In  Prose,  wi A  Notes  and 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  Mbtrical  VsK' 
s IONS  of  Chapman.  Portrait  of  ThsocntttS. 

THUCYDIDES.  Tho  Peloponneaian 
War.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    Portrait,   a  vols.    3*.  (nU  each. 

TYRTAIUS.— .S"f«  Theocritus. 

VIRGIL.  The  Works  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Duvidson.    Revised,  with 

additional  Notes  and  r!ioc:raphical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait.    3^.  td.  j 

XENOPHON'S   Works.    Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A,  and  Rsv.  . 
H.Dale.  Pottnut.  Inavols. 
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DANTE.  The  Inferno.  Prose  Trans,, 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  oa  the  same 
page,  «nd  Explniwitory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.  Portrait. 

— —  The  Purgatorio,  Prose  Trans. ,  with 
the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  £x- 
pbaatory  Notes,  by  W.  S.  Duffdnto. 

DOBBBBm  Adwrtaiia.  (Notes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
lale  Prof.  Wa^er.    a  vols. 

D0NAIJ>80N  airj  The  Theatre  of 
the  CSneks.  With  ^tpptementary  Treatise 

on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Nomoroas  llius- 
tntioni  and  3  Plu>*  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
tOllaD.Di 

OOETHE'S  Faust.  Part  T.  German  Text, 
with  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  and 
Notes.  Revised,  with  Introdtictioo,  by 
Dr.  C  A.  Bttdiheun.  5^. 

XEIOHTLET'8  (Thomae)  Mytholoflnr 

of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  oy  j 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz.   za  Plates.  ' 


E  SERIES. 

(2/.  \^s,  ftr  stL) 

HERODOTUS,  Notes  on.  Original 
and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
ByD.W.T^inier,  M.A.  Colooicd  Ifiiv. 

AiMlysIt  «nd  Smniiuury  of;  with 

a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Events— Tables 
of  Weights*  Measures,  Mooey|  and  Dis- 
tances—an Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography—and  the  Dates  completed frcai 
Gaisford,  Baehr,  &c.   By  J.  X.  Wheeled 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in  Greek. 
Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mil!  and  Schols,  and  Parallel  References. 

Also  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Chrono- 
logical Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Gieek 
Bfanuscripts.  650  pages.  3X.  td, 

—  or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament |s50pag!ai 
additional,  "firing  in  all  900/.  S** 

The  LexiooB  s^pamefy,  st. 

THUOTDIDE8.    An  AnalysU  an4 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  Table 
of  Ii.v6uts,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 
48  V^*  at  5f.  tach^  txce^ting  thm  marked  otherwise.  (12/.  igx*  per  set,\ 


AOASSIZ  and  GOULD.  Outline  of 
Comparative  Physiology.  Enlarged  by 
Dr.  Wright.  With  Index  and  300  lUos- 
mtive  woodcuts* 

BOLLBTW  BbmiMa  of  Teetanlotf 

Analysis;  a  Guide  for  the  Testinc:  and 
Valoatioa  of  the  various  Natural  and 
'Aitifidal  Snfastances  employed  in  the  Arts 
end  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  BoUey.  £dit.  by  Dr.  Paol, 
100  WoodcntSt 


—  Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  tho  Hand ; 
its_,  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.   Preceded  by  an  Aoconnt 

of  die  Author's  Discoveries  in  the  Ner\'ous 
S3^em  by  A.  Shaw.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

—  Klrby  on  the  History.  Habits, 
and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymar  Jones.  loo  Woodcats.  •  vds. 

BnekUuid'f  Geolosr  and  MIndT- 

aloQT*  With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
ytm.  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Bnckland.  Portrait,  a  vols.  151.  Vol.  I. 
Text.  YoL  II.  go  large  plates  with  lettaiw 
press. 


BRIDOEWATBB 

Continued* 

 Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  MeSBOic 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.  Portrait. 

—  Roget's  Animal  and  YagatAlilt 

Physiology.  463  WoodcQts.  a 


irnysK 
esGA. 


Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Bz- 
temal  Nature  to  the  Physical  Conditign  of 
Man.  3f.  6d, 

CABPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoolonr. 
A  Syrtematie  View  of  Ae  Structure,  vuf 

bits,  Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Fainilies  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  aad_of 
die  diief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains, 
vised  by  W.  S.  DaUas,  F.L.S.  Ni 
Woodcuts,   a  vols.   6s.  each. 

 Mechanical  PhUosophyi  A 

^aucft  and  Horology.   A  Fopwar  Bi90> 

sition.  z8z  Woodcuts. 

—  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Bjnm 

tematic  Botany.  A  complete  IntrodoctioQ 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  \lf 
E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  &C  Nl 
Woodcuts,  ts. 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


V.  Animal  PhyBloIogT*  Revia«dSdi- 
tfoo.    300  Woodcuts.  6f. 

CHETREITL  on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Coutrast 
di  Colours,  md  their  Applicatioa  to  the 
Arts ;  including  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
ana  Flower  Gardening,  &C.  Trans. 
Ifaftd.  SovoRil  Flflttt. 

—  With  n  additional  mkIm  of  16  Fbilat 
iaGalovnf  7f»^ 

EHNEMOSER'S  HLrtory  of  Maylc. 
Tnns.  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendut 
of  tfM  BMMt  renuurkable  and  best  authenm* 
cated  Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sisht,  Table- i  omiagt  and  Spirit- 
K^ing,  &c  •  vols. 

■OG€P8  (Jabei)  Elements  of  Bxperl- 
mental  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
HydraoUcs,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Volteim,  and  Magnfldsn. 
400  Woodcuts. 

BnMBOIJ)T'S  CoBmos;  or,  Sketch 
of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W   S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.    Portrait.   5  vols. 

gr.  td.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  5*. 

- —  Peraonal Narrative  of  lilaTravela 
in  America  during  the  years  1799-1804. 
XiaDS..  with  Notes,  by  T.  Rom.  3  vols. 

_  Views  of  Natore ;  or,  Contem- 
plations  of  the  Snblime  Phenomena  of 
SwtioD,  with  Sdentific  lUwtiatioos. 
IkMis.  ^  E.  C.  Ott£. 

■mm  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Setanoe : 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Himt»  Pxofesior  at 
the  Sdiool  <K  Minet. 

JOYCE'S  Bcientlfio  JHalO|raes.  A 
Familiar  Introduction  to  tiw  Alts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  YollQg  Ftople. 
Moiaenms  Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE'S  StudiBtfil  Band- 
book  of  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Xoglaiid.  numerous  Diagrams  and 

niosOrations.  2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
much  enlarged,  -js.  6d, 

—  The  Student's  Handbook  of 
Historical  Geology.  By  A.  J.  Tukes- 
Brown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  Widi 
Bmneroas  Diasnuas  and  lUnstrations.  6f • 


JUKES-BROWNE'S  Workg.— r 'v.'. 

 The  Building  of  the  BritUh 

Islands.  A  Study  m  Geographical  Evoln. 
tion.  By  A  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F,G.S. 
2nd  Edition,  revisedt  with  numerous 
Maps,  7*.  dd, 

KKIGHTS  (Charles)  KnowledM  1> 
Bower.   A  Fopolar  M amal  of  Fswd 


ULLT.  fiitrodiiotloii  to  Aotroloerf* 

With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  TaSti 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  Zadkiei. 

MANTELL'S  (Br.)  Geolo^cal  Ex- 
cursions through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
■leog  the  Dorset  Coast.   NoBeraas  Woed> 

cuts  and  Geological  Map. 

—  Petrifactions  and  their  Teach- 
ings. Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
tatte  British  MnseasB.  Nameroat  Wood> 
cots.  6x. 

 Wonders  of  Geology ;   orf  a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Plieao- 
tbena.  A  colooied  Ctoologiad  Vap  sC 
England,  Plates,  and  SOO  Woodcotk  t 

vols.  7J.  (>d.  each. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 

Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  K»- 
bell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Colooied 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants.  { 

SMITH'S  (Pyc)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
tore  ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Geological  Sdenoe.  WithMemoir. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis  of 
the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  sad 

Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
Oeoige  Stanhy* 

STAUNTON'S  Chess  Works.  — .Sm 
page  81. 

BTOCKHARDT'S  Experimental 

Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Experiments. 
Edit,  by  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  Na- 

IBflfCTMl  WOOdiCPtf I 

VRE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Oottoii  Manidlaotiire 

of  Great  Britain,  systematically  invesli' 
«Ued;  with  an  Introductory  View  of  its 
ConUMiative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  Illss- 
trations.   a  vols.  ^ 

Philosophy  of  Mannfactorts, 
or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Mon^ 
and  Commercial  F.conomyofthe  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  by 
P.  L.  SLnmonds.  Nosieraiis  Flgvnfr 
800  pages.  61^ 
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ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE. 

^Volumes,    {il.  2s.  per  set.) 

OILS  ARTS  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  BanUng.  Revised  to  i88ily 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  ol  Scotland.   Portrait  of  Gilbart.    2  vols.  lof. 

BICARDO  on  the  Principlee  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.  Edited 
by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M  Jl.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool.  5*» 

SMITH  (Adam).  The  Wealth  of  Kattone.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Kahue  and 
Causes  of.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.  e  vols,  jt. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


BLAIR'S   Ghronoio^cal  Tablea. 

ComprehendlnE^  th*:  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
teue  Russian  Treaty  of  Peece,  April  xlSB* 
ByJ.W.  Rosse.  Boopecss.  zoiw 

— —  Index  of  Dates.  Comprehendini 
the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronolosr  ano 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  EttMl  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged;  bong 

a  complete  Index  to  the  foreiGOinS*  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.   a  vols.  5*« 

BOHITS  Dictionary  of  Quotations 
from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
  6f. 


DICTIONARY  of  Ohsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial Etm|J««>*-  Containing  Words  from 
English  v^fheit  previous  to  the  xodi 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wri|^  MJL« 
F.&A.,&c  a  vols.  5f.  each. 


BOinyS  Handy-book  of  Roles  and 
Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chns- 
tiaa  Era.  4th  ttdinoo.  5* • 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  SeleBoe 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  PhUosophy, 
Literature,  Professions.  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Bochaui^V^ 
Suppkmoit.  B(fitedhyJai.A.Sadilu  tfti 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.  A 
Sdect  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essav 
00  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Septu* 
chral  Antiouities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  5«. 


Introdnotton 
J.R. 


to 


CLARK'S  (BiomM  I 
Heraldry.  SsfAdby 
9Se  IlhuttatioBS. 

COINS,  Manual  of Hum^hrtfU 

COOPER'S  BiogrraphieallHettOiiaiT* 

Containing  concise  notices  of  upwards  of 
Y5,ooo  eminent  persons  of  ail  ages  and 
countries.   9  vols.   5«.  each. 

DATES,  Index  oL-^m  BiMir, 


 (The).  Afleieo- 

tion  from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  ef 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem  Times. 
With  Introdttcdon,  Notes,  ObservatioBS, 
Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  Works  con- 
nected with  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
hyRev.  H.  DoddflCA.  te. 

BENFRET'S  Gnlde  to  EngUsh 
Coins.  Revised  Editimi,  by  C.F..iUsi7j 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an  HistariGal  Inbo- 
duction.  6f.  • 

HUMPHRBT8'  Coin  Collectors* 
Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys*  140  Illus- 
trations, a  vols.  5f .  each. 

£OWNDES'  Bibliographer's  Manual 
of  English  Literature.  Containingan  Ac- 
count of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub- 
lish^ in  or  relating  to  Great  Briton  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
with  Biographies!  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Revised  Edition  by 
H.  G.  Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  sr.  each,  or  m 
4  vols.,  half  motooco,  s/.  sr. 

VOTED    NAMES     OF  FICTION. 

TOctionary  of.  Including  alsu  Familiar 
fteudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi* 
BcatMeB,&c  By  W.A.Wheeler,M.A.  sr. 

POLITICAL  CTCLOP^IA.  A 
Dictionary  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge  ; 
foni^ip^  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
oTCivflAdministnidoa,  Pelidcsl  Economy. 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  SOGIsl 
Relations.   4  vols.  3^.  6<f.  each. 
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BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


FROVERBS,   Handbook   of.      Con-  ' 
fyininjr  an  entire  Republication  of  Rajf's 
Crilacrion,  with  Additions  from  Fon%» 
Languages    and     Sayings,  StDUBOtfi 
liuams,  and  Phrases.  5«. 

>  A  Polyglot  erf  For«l8B.  Con* 
prising  Frencn,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portoguesei  and  Danish.  With 
giMrfah  Ttuntlilifftiti  5t» 


SYNONYMS  and  ANTONYlttS ;  or, 
Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposttes,  Col- 
lected and  ContiMted  bj  Von.  C  J. 
Smith,  M.A.  51. 

WBIOHT  (Tli«)-%S'«ir  DicUmmfy. 


NOVELISTS'  LIBRARY. 


13  Vohimis  at  ^r.  6</.  each^  txcepting  these  marked  otherwise.  (2/.  &r.  (id,  per  set.) 


BJORNSON^S  Arne  and  the  FUher 

Lassie.  Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BURNEY'S  Evelina ;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Bumey  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
ducttcn  and  Notes  by  A*  R.  EUiSt  Author 

of  '  Sylvestra,'  &c. 


^  Cecilia.  With 
NoCH^A.  R.  EUU. 


Introdaction  and 
•  vol*. 


D£  8TAEL.  Corinne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Sta£L  Tianslated  by 
Emily  Baldwin  and  Fanlina  Driver. 

SBERS^  Esyptlaa  PrtnetM.  Tiaas. 
by  Emma  Bttchheira. 


FIELDING'S  Joseph  Andrews  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.   CruikshAnk's  iUut- 


—  Amelia.    Roscoe's  Edition, 
Cruikshank' s  Illustrations.  51. 

—  Hictory  of  Tom  Jonesi  a  Found* 
ling.    Roscoe's  Edition.  Cf 

Illustrations.    2  vols. 


GROSSrs  Karoo 
by  A  F.  D. 


YlaoontL  Tkaas. 


Tb«  BatrotlMd « 

a   Translation  of  •  I  Promessi 
Numerous  Woodcuts,    x  vol. 


8TOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin ;  or,  life  among  the  Lowly.  8  fbU* 
pafie  lUttstratioDS. 


ARTISTS'  LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices,    (2/.  Sx.  bd,  per  set,) 


BBLL  (Sir  Charles).  Tha  AaafMny 

and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.  5s.  Illustrated. 

DEMMIN.  History  of  Arms  and 
Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
BU^,  M.A,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Mimmm.  1900  lUttstrationi.  7t.6A 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costnme  in  England. 
Third  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  DUlon,  F.S.A  With 
more  thmi  700  Bagravings.  a  vols.  51. 
each. 

Vol.  I.  History.   Vol.  II.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.  Laotnras  on  ienlpture. 

With  Three  Addrc:%ses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A,  and  Memoir  of 
tattait  and  53  Plates.  U> 


HEATOVB  Conciso  History  of 

Paintin;;.  New  Edition,  itvised  bf 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  5s. 

LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  by  the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Foseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and^  Notes  by 

R.  Wornum.    Portrait  of  Fuseli.  $s. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCrS  Treatise 
on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rij|aud|R.A 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  oTIiis  wotfci 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Momerous  Plates. 

FLAHCHE'S  History  of  British 

Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
zoth  Century.    By  J.  R.  Planch^.  400 
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LIBRARY  OF  SPORTS  AND  GAM£S. 

14  Volunus  ai  3J.  6d»  and     each,   ( zL  i&f,  per  set,) 


BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Athletic 
Sports.  With  nnmerous  Illustrations.  In 
8  vols.  31.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  B. 

Lyttelton;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives, 
by  Jnlinn  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tuit ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Creswell. 

Vol.  II.—Rowtng  and  Sculling,  by  W, 

B,  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson- 
Winn  ;  Broad-sword  and  Single  Stick,  &c., 
by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps- 
Wotley :  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 
Fendog,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dann. 

Vol.  IV.— Rugby  Football,  by  Harry 
Vassall  ;  Association  Football,  by  C.  W. 
Alcock  :  Baseball,  by  Newton  Crane  ; 
Rounders,  Field  Ball,  Baseball-Rounders, 
Bowls,  Quoits,  Curling,  Skittles,  &c.,  by 
J.  M.  Walker,  M.A.,  and  C  C.  Mott. 

Vol.  v.— Cycling  and  Athletics,  by  H.H. 
Griffm  ;  Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams. 

Vol.  VI. — Prartirnl  Horsemanship,  in- 
eluding  Riding  for  Ladies.  By  W.  A. 
Kerr,  V.C. 

Vol.  VII. — Driving,  and  Stable  Manage- 
nent.  By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.  {Pre/aring. 

VoLVIII.—Gymnastics.by  A.  F.  Jcnkin; 
Clubs  and  Diimb*bellii,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 
and  A.  F.  Jenkin.  [/« the  frttn, 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games.  New 
Edition,  entirely  rewritten,  a  volumes. 
3^.  6</.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Games. 

Contents :— Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
ndds,  and  ^looker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  PeaU— Bagatelle,  by  *  Berkeley'— 


Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir,  Roulette,  B.O.t 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  *  Berkeley.' 

Vol.  II.  Card  Games. 
Contents  Whist,  by  Dr.  WilUam  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.'— Solo  Whist,  and  Poker,  by 
R»  F.  Green;  Piquet,  Ecart^,  Euchre, 
B^iique,  andCribbage,  by  'Berkeley;' 
Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmarket, 
Rouge  et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Speculatioii, 
&c.  &c.,  by  Baxter- Wray. 

CHB88  CONaRB88  of  1862.  A  coI« 

lection  of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  LOwenthal.   New  edition,  5^. 

MORFHT'8  GAmM  Of  CImm,  bolnff 

the  Matches  and  b^t  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  Ldwenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.  sx. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro* 
duction  to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia- 

glUM.  S** 

—  OliMtFnuKto.  ASnpplcmeBttotlM 
Cbess-playci's  Handbook.  Cnntalningtha 

most  important  modem  Improvements  in 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.  Diagrams.  51. 

—  Chtss-Player'fl  CompanlOBa 

Comiwising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  CoQectiaa 

of  Match  Games,  including  the  Frend& 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selactioa 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece,  sr. 

  Chess   ToQXiuuuent   of  1851. 

A  CoUectioa  of  Gaons  played  aft  tUi 
brat«i  assemblage.  With 
and  Notes.  Naasraas  Diagiaai.  s<w 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

/ViVtf  I  J.  each, 

A  Scries  of  Coftiplcfc  Stories  or  Essays^  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols,  in 
Bonn's  Libraries,  and  neatly  bound  in  stij^  paper  covcr^  with 
cut  edlges,  suitable  for  Railway  Ktading, 


ASCHAM  (Roger).  SohiflniartT. 
By  Proftaaor  Masror. 

CABPEJNTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).  Phyil- 
okgyof  Temperanoe  and  Total  Abstinence. 

SMEBSON.   Englaad  and  English 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
WcalU^  Rdigioo.  ftc  &c. 

Nature :  An  Essay.    To  which  are 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

—  Representative  Men  :  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Plato,  Sweden  bokg,  Mon- 
taigne, Shakbsfbakb,  Nafolson,  and 

Goethe. 

Twenty  Ssaays  on  Variona  Sub- 

^  —  ^  * 

jecti. 

—  Tbe  Condnot  of  LUto. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Autoblo- 
mphy.  Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

BAWTHORNE  fNatlumiel).  Twice- 
toldXalea.  TwoVoU. 

Snow  Imase,  and  Other  Tales. 

—  flearlet  Letter. 

—  Home  wllb  tbe  Seyen  Gablea. 

- —  Transformation ;  or  the  Itfarble 
Fawn.  Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  (W.).  Table-talk:  Essays 
en  Men  and  Manners.   Three  Parts. 

Plain  Speaker  :  Opinions  on  Books, 
Mw,  and  Things.   Three  Parts. 

— -  Z«eotnrea  on  the  English  Comic 
Writcn. 

-  LeetnreeontlieBBglliliPoota. 

• —  Lectnrca  on  the  Clianuyten  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 
tke  Age  of  Elisabeth,  chiefly  Dnunatic  I 


XRVINO  (Washington).    Uvea  cf 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

 LifB  of  Goldsmith. 

 Sketch-book. 

 Tales  of  a  Traveller 

— — >  Tour  on  the  Prairies 

Conqnests   of   Qranada  and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

'—  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 
Two  Parts. 

 CJompanions  of  Colnmlnia  x  Their 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

 Adventtires  of  Captain  Bonne-  ^ 

ville  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

 K!nlckerbocker'8  History  of  New 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  die  Dutdi  Dynasty. 

—  TMofl  of  the  AUiambnu 

Ck»nqneet  of  Florida  under  Her* 

nando  de  Soto. 

—  Abbotsford  IbNewstead  Abbey. 

  Salmagnndi  ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  Launcelot  Langstaff, 
Esq. 

 Bracebridge  HUl;  or,  Hie  Hu- 
mourists. 

  Astoria ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter* 

prise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

 WolferVs  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 

LAMB  (Charles).  EflMya  of  EUa. 

With  a  Portrait. 

Last  Essays  of  Elia. 
— -  EUana.  With  Memoir. 

MARRTAT  (CaptainX   Flrate  and 
the  Three  Cutters.   IK^tfi  a  Memoir  of 
I     the  Author. 
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Bobu's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 


Price  IX.  in  paper  coversi  and  ix.  6d.  in  doth. 

!•  Bacon's  Essays.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing'S  Laokoon.    Beasleys  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  ftc.,  by  Edward  Bdl,  M.A.  With  Frontitpiece. 

3*  Dante's  Inferno.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary. 

4.  Goethe's  Faust.  Pa^  I.  Thmslated,  with  Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwiclc. 

5.  Goethe's  Boyhood.   Being  Part  1.  of  the  Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  McUish  and  Anna  Swamride. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.  By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.   By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogues:  The  Apology— Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

la  MOLifeRE's  Plays:  The  Miser— Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.   Translated  by  C.  H.  Walt,  M.A.   With  brief  Memoir. 

f  I.  Goethe's  Reinekb  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.   By  A  Rogers. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing'S  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise— Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia  — 

Gaptivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.  By  C.  A  Eaton.  With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  Demosthenes— On  the  Crown.    Translated  by  C.  Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.   By  Dr.  Reinhold  PauH. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.   By  Dr.  Channing.   Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rer.  W.  H.  Channing. 

sa  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

22.  iRYiNG's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace^s  Odes,  by  various  hands.  [Out  of  Print. 

24.  BurbjS's  Essay  on  'The  Subumb  and  Beautiful.' 
2$.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgaiorio.   Translated  by  Cary. 

28.  ;Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

29.  Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 

30.  Dante's  Paradiso.   Translated  by  Cary. 

31.  Chronicle  of  Henry  VIIL  Translated  by  Major  M.  A.  S. 

Hume. 

32.  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
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An  entirely  New  EdiHon^  thoroughly  Revised^  considerably  Enlargedj  ^ 

and  reset  in  New  Type, 

Medium  s^o.  21 18  pages ^  35^0  illustrations. 

Prices:  Cloth,  £1  iis.  6d.;  half-calf,  £2  2S. ;  half-russia,  £2  5s.; 
calf,  £2  Ss.    Also  in  2  vols,  cloth,  jgz  143. 

In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Wor(1>,  with  their  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, alternative  spellings,  and  various  mcanin<;s,  illustrated  by  quotations 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  a 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World  ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  Proper  Names;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction;  a 
Brief  History  of  the  English  LnnL;iiagc  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c. ;  a  Biographical  Dictionazy  with  10,000 
Names,  &c. 

This  last  revision,  comjirising  and  superseding  the  issues  of  1S47,  1S64, 
and  iSSo,  is  by  far  the  mo^t  complete  that  the  Work  has  undergone  during 
tlie  sixty-two  years  that  it  has  been  before  the  ])ublic.  Every  page  has  been 
treated  as  if  the  book  were  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

*Wc  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabulary, 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.' — Guardian, 

'The  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  kind.' — National 
Observer, 

*A  magnificent  edition  of  Webster's  immortal  Dictionary.' — DaH/ 

Telegraph. 

*  A  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  dictionary.' — Standard. 

*A  special  feature  of  the  present  book  is  the  lavish  use  of  engravings, 
which  at  once  illustrate  the  verbal  explanations  of  technical  and  scientific 
terms,  and  permit  them  to  ranain  leadably  brief.  It  may  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  article  on  Cross."  By  the  use  of  the  little  numbeied  diagrams  W€  are 
spared  what  would  have  become  a  treatise,  and  not  a  very  clear  one.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  the  new  Webster  to  every  man  of  business,  every  father  of  a 
family,  every  teacher,  and  almost  every  student — to  everybody,  in  fact,  who  is 
likely  to  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  or  half-understood  word  or  phrase.' —  . 
Si,  /ames*s  Oaxette, 

Prospectuses^  with  Specimefi  Pages,  on  application,  ^ 
London:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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